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SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR'S LIFK 



In attempting to furnish the readers of ^ The Book of Nature" with m 
delineation of the life and character of its distinguished author, even m 
more experienced biographer might approach the task with hesitancy. 
The writer of the following sketch wiU not therefore affect to conceal Us 
apprehensions that in so brief a space as is allotted to him, he may fail of 
doing justice to the name and memory of one possessed of such rare in- 
tellectual and moral endowments. Happily, however, the name of Dr. 
John Mason Good has become identified with the history of our own timet, 
and his numerous and able contributions to our stock of knowledge, of m 
literary, professional, and religious nature, furnish a monument to his me- 
mory more imperishable than brass. Uis friend and contemporary. Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, in his ^^ Memoirs,^ embracing his life, writings, and 
character, has given to the world ample testimonials of his surprising 
genius, untiring industry, and extraordinary erudition. And though the 
lines are traced by the hand of affection, yet we discover no marks of ful<* 
some adulation or enthusiastic eulogy. The writer seemed to feel that to 
depart from the simple and artless narrative of facts would but detract from 
the merits of the individual whose learning and virtues constiti.ced his theme. 
Little else than a summary of this interesting biography will be attempted 
in the present sketch. 

Dr. John Mason Good was the son of the Rev. Peter Good, a mimster 
of the Independent or Congregational class of Dissenters, at Epping, in 
Essex. He was bom May 25th, 1764, and received his name from the 
celebrated John Mason, author of the treatise on ^ Self-knowledge,** who 
was his maternal uncle. 

His first studies were under the superintendence of his father ; who, 
for the sake of educating his sons to his own mind, organized a semi- 
nary, in which were also the sons of a few of his personal friends, — 
the number of pupils being limited to sixteen. There ho very early 
acquired those habits of study, and that taste for literary pursuits, in which 
he was destined to excel in after-life. He acquired, while veiy young, an 
accurate knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and French languages, and thus 
laid the foundation for his subsequent high attainments as a linguist. 

When he was a little more than twelve years of age, his indefatigable 
studies began very seriously to impair his health, and his sedentary habits 
produced a curvature of the spine, which interrupted his growth, and 
well nigh destroyed his constitution. But even then, it was only at the 
frnrent importuniqr of his honoured father, that he consented to partaka 
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IT SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR'S LIFE. 

with his companions of those rural and healthful sports, so necessaiy to 
mental relaxation and corporeal strength. And although he seemed to have 
no relish for these puerUe pursuits at first, yet their effect upon his hody 
and mind was such, that he soon engaged in them with his characteristic 
ardour, and became as healthful, agile, and erect as any of his youthful 
associates. 

At fifteen years of age he was apprenticed to Mr. Johnson, a surgeon 
apothecary^ at Grosport. Here he quickly acquired and performed the 
pharmaceutic functions ; and, by reading and practice, very soon became a 
very valuable assistant to his master. Within the first year, notwithstand- 
ing his multifarious avocations, he commenced his career as a writer, by 
composing a '* Dictionary of Poetic Endings,*^ and a number of little 
poems of sterling merit. Next, he employed his leisure hours in drawing 
up ** An abstracted View of the principal Tropes and Figures of Rhetoric in 
their Origin and Powers," illustrated by a variety of examples. 

Before he had completed his sixteenth year, Mr. Johnson's illness 
threw upon his apprentice an unusual weight of responsibility ; and the 
business of conducting the establishment, almost entirely without super- 
intendence, engrossed most of his time. He nevertheless began under these 
embarrassing circumstances to study the Italian language, of which he 
soon made himself master ; and his commonplace book shows with what 
zeal, industry, and effect he ptursued this and his other studies. 

Shortly afterward, however, Mr. Johnson's continued indisposition ren- 
dered it necessary to engage a gentleman of skill and experience to con- 
duct his extensive business ; and he selected for this purpose Mr. Babington, 
then an assistant-surgeon at Harlem Hospital, and since well known as a 
ph3rsician of high reputation in London. 

The death of Mr. Johnson occurring soon afler the consummation of 
this arrangement. Dr. Babington and Mr. Good were separated, after having 
formed a mutual and endearing attachment, each having availed himself of 
opening prospects which simul taneously presented themselves. After pursuing 
his studies a short time imder the direction of a skilful surgeon at Havant, 
into whose family he was received, he was offered a parmership with a repu- 
table surgeon at Sudbury. To qualify himself for ^s situation he went to 
London in 1783, and attended the lectures of Dr. Fordyc^, Dr. Lowder, and 
other eminent professors ; and availing himself of the advantages of hos- 
pital practice, he became an active member of a society for the promotion 
of natural philosophy, then existing among the students of Guy's Hospital. 
He soon distinguished himself by the part he took in the discussions, and 
by his original essays, one of which, *' On the Theoiy of Earthquakes," is 
said to have been peculiarly ingenious, elaborate, and classical. 

The following summer of 1784, he commenced his professional career ui 
Sudbury, and though but twenty years of age, soon gave striking prooft 
of his surgical skill, which gained him the confidence of the public ; and his 
partner soon after retired from the business, and resigned the practice in his 
fiivour. In 1785, he married Miss Godfrey, of Coggeshall, a young lady 
of accomplished mind and fascinating manners. But scarce had the joyous 
festivity of his youthful heart commenced, which he so beautifully expresses 
in the poem written on his marriage, before he found, alas ! ** m worm was 
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in the bud of this sweet roee.** In a Ihtle more than six months his beloved 
companion died of consumption. 

Sach was the shock upon his sensibilities produced by this sad and me* 
lancholy bereavement, that it seemed to have paralyzed his mental energies ; 
during the four years of his solitary condition, he seemed to suspend 
those active literary employments, of which he had given so hopeful promise. 
In 1789, he married a second time. The object of his choice was the 
daughter of Thomas Fenn, Esq., a highly respectable banker at Sudbury. 
With tlus lady, who possessed superior excellence and worth, he shared 
tke conjugal endearments during the last thirty-eight years of his life. 
The fruits of this marriage were six children, two only of whom with their 
widowed mother survive. 

The year after this marriage. Dr. Good commenced the study of the 
Hebrew language, of which he soon acquired a critical knowledge, as was 
exhibited in some of the most valuable productions of his pen. The 
sphere of his professional labour became very extensive, anid a pros- 
pect of competence and even wealth was opened before him. But too 
soon he proved the versatility of all human possessions ; &t in 1792, by becom- 
ing legally bound for the debts of others, or by lending a large sum of money 
to personal friends which they were unable to pay, he became involved in 
great pecuniary embarrassment. Instead, however, of availing him- 
self of the entire relief which was promptly offered by Mr. Fenn, he esti- 
mated his loss as the penal infliction for his imprudence, and therefore de- 
termined to tax his mental resources for his penance ; and to his misfor-* 
tune he was indebted for the developement of genius and talent of which he 
was till then unconscious. 

He began with increasing assiduity a course of literary activity almost 
without a paralleL He wrote plays, made translations, composed poems 
and philosophical essays, which, though possessed of acknowledged merit, all 
failed to peld him pecuniary remuneration to any extent At length, how- 
ever, he published his fugitive pieces in '' l^e World,** the Morning Post 
of that day, and under the signature of the *' Rural Bard,** he introduced 
himself to popular favour. 

In the year 1793, having imsuccessfully contended against the frowns of 
adversity, he was fortunate enough to receive a proposition to remove to 
London, and engage in partnership with a surgeon and apothecary of ex- 
tensive practice in the metropolis, and to obtain an official connexion as 
surgeon in one of the prisons. He availed himself of this opening, and 
went to London, his spirits buoyant with hope, that a fairer and brighter 
day was about to dawn upon him. But again he was doomed to the sad 
and unavoidable defeat of his apparently well-founded expectations ; for« 
having been admitted the same year a member of the College of Surgeons, 
and having received other marks of professional distinction, his partner 
became jealous of his rising popularity, and his envy caused him to pursue 
a course of conduct which resulted in the failure of their business and 
thlB dissolution of their partnership. Still he concealed from his father* 
in-law, and even from his own family, the extent of his embarrassments* 
and shrunk from receiving full relief, though perfectly witliin his reach ; aad 
resolved to incur no obligation, but rely upon his own resources. 
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Altfumgh he was surrounded by an increasing family, fce q aen t and 
imezpected vexationsy and the defeat of all his favourite projects, each in 
its turn did not in the least dishearten him, but, on the contrary, were con- 
tinual incentives to his professional activity and to the most extended 
literary research. For nearly four years, thus circumstanced, he concealed 
his anxieties from those he most loved, maintained a cheerful demeanour 
among his friends, pursued his theoretical and practical inquiries into every 
accessible channel ; and, at length, by his exertions, and the blessing of God, 
surmounted every difficulty, and obtained professional reputation and emo- 
lument, sufficient to satbfy his tliirst for fame, and to place him in what 
are regarded as reputable and easy circumstances. 

In 1795, he gained a premium of twenty guineas by successfully com- 
peting before the Medical Society ; having presented the best dissertation 
on the question, ^ What are the diseases most frequent in workhouses, poor- 
houses, and similar institutions, and what are the best means of core 
and of prevention.** Soon afler, his talents and acquirements began to be 
highly appreciated, and in 1707 he commenced his translation of Lucretius* 
To his knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, and Italian, he now 
added that of the German, Spanish, and Portuguese ; and, by the year 1800, 
he had made considerable attainments in the Arabic and Persian languages. 
Very soon he gave evidence m some of the Reviews of his success in 
these difficult languages, and attracted the attention and secured the kind 
offices of many of the literati of Great Britain. 

He next published his '* History of Medicine,** which has not since been 
surpassed either in accuracy or style. During the few years which in- 
tervened betweeA his temporal embarrassments and his final triumph over 
them, in 1812, besides multiplied productions of his pen in prose and poetry, 
of which a catalogue would be too prolix for our present purpose, he made 
a translation of the Song of Songs or Sacred Idyls, Essay on Medical Tech- 
nology, Translation of the Book of Job ; and, in conjunction with Dr. Gregory 
and Mr. Bosworth, prepared for the press the Pantologia, or Universad 
Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Words, in twelve volumes, royal octavo. 

In the year 1810, he was invited to deliver a series of lectures at the 
Surrey Institution, ** on any subjects, literary or scientific, which would be 
agreeable to himself.** He complied with the request of the directors, and 
delivered a first, second, and third series of lectures during three successive 
winters, to crowded audiences which attended with gratification and de- 
light. His subjects were — of the first series, ''The Nature of the Material 
World ;** the second, '' The Nature of the Animate World ;** and the third, 
^ The Nature of the Mind.** To these lectures we are indebted for the 
nucleus upon which Dr. Grood aflerward amplified, until the *' Book of 
Nature** was the finished product. 

He continued, in addition to these immense intellectual labours, to perform 
the duties of surgeon and apothecary, walking twelve or fifteen miles a day 
through the streets of London, until the year 1820, when he added the more 
elevated character of a physician, and, in his own language, *' began the 
world afii^sh, with good omens and a fair breeze.** Immediately afterward, 
he published his ''Physiological System of Nosology,** and within two 
years, ^ The Study of Medicine** was finished. This work the British 
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Medical Reriews pranoance ** beyond all compariscm the best of tfaa 

in the English language," and its author ^ one who could devour whole 

libraries.'' 

Such were the perpetual occupations of this eminent man, literary and 
professional, and such the splendid acquirements which he gained by his 
genius and industry, even amid a larger share of perplexities and disap* 
pointments than have served to damp the eneigies of many who might other- 
wbe have shone as stars of the first magnitude. Thus illustrating his 
claims to true merits which, according to Oliver Goldsmith, *^ consists, not 
in a man's never falling, but in rising as often as he falls." 

So great a variety of occupations would have thrown most men into 
confusion ; but such was the energy of Dr. Gvod*s mind, such his habits 
of order and activity, that he carried them all forward simultaneously, and 
suffered none to be neglected, or inadequately executed. Indeed, his prac- 
tical maxim was akin to that of another eminent individual of indefatigable 
application, the late Dr. E. D. Clarke, who said, ** I have lived to know the 
great secret of human happiness is this, — never suffer your energies to 
stagnate. The old adage of ' too many irons in the fire' conveys an abo- 
minable lie. You cannot have too many ; poker, tongs, and all — ^keep 
them all going." 

Hence we find him at one and the same time engaged in acquiring 
several distinct languages ; translating largely from others ; editing and 
sustaining Reviews ; contributing to other periodicals on various and dis- 
tinct branches of polite literature ; preparing for the press original works ; 
enriching his commonplace book with *' elegant extracts," the result of his 
immense reading, besides daily performing the arduous duties of a general 
practitioner, to an extent of which many would have complained, 
though they had no other occupations ; and which thousands make a suffi- 
cieilt apology for neglecting to read even the professional improvements of 
their own time. The great secret of his distinguished career was, in having 
adopted early in life Mr. Mason's '^ Rules for Students," as commended 
by the example of his father ; that, for eminence and success in literary 
pursuits, ^ five things are necessary ; viz. a proper distribution and ma^ 
nagement of his time ; a right method of reading to advantage ; the order 
and regulation of his studies ; the proper way of collecting and preserving 
nsefiil sentiments from books and conversation ; and the improvement of his 
thoughts when alone." 

In these Slyc particulars it will be perceived that Dr. Grood greatly ex- 
celled ; and his eminence as a scholar, philosopher, linguist, and physician 
was, no doubt, the result of his perseverance in practising them, rather 
than of any extraordinary originality of genius, or splendid endowments 
of nature. 

Among the rare excellences of the character of Dr. Ckxxl, and by no 
means Uie least interesting traits of his history, may be mentioned his 
extraordinary temperance, fortitude, humility, and devotion. Amid all the 
occupations of his professional life, and all his application to literary pur- 
•uits as a student and an author, he still found time and inclination to in- 
▼estigate the claims of Christianity ; and, having become convinced of its 
truth and importance, practised upon its precepts with rigid 8cniigulaQa>- 
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less, and was erentually led to embrace its doctrines and its spirit 
as the great ultimatum of human attainments. In the language of his bio- 
grapher, he had *' sought for intelligence at the Great Fountain of intellect, 
and had found Him whom to know is life eternal." 

It is true, that in the former part of his life, Dr. Good was led into many 
errors of opinion, which he foimd reason to recant ; and he afterward de- 
precated the errors in practice resulting from those opinions. But although, 
at that time, the ranks of infidelity were most numerously, and, we may 
add, ably occupied, and by many of his literary associates ; yet he could 
never altogether overcome the principles impressed upon his mind by the 
early instructions of his father : and hence he was preserved from those fatal 
errors, which, if received into his mind at that time, would doubtless have led 
him into a labyrinth of metaphysical subtlety, from which he might never 
have extricated himself 

But he avoided these dangers to which by his early associations he was 
exposed; being protected by the impressions made on his mind under his pa- 
ternal roof, in favour of the truth and authenticity of the sacred Scriptures ; 
and he wrote an essay on the '* Credibility of Revelation," which is still 
extant : but, it seems, he either wanted the opportunity, or perhaps^ the moral 
courage, to publish it, although it was admirably calcidated to be useful, judg- 
ing from the extracts furnished by his biograqpher. 

Still, however much as he admired the general system of revelation, and 
ably as he could defend it, it would seem that he vacillated in his creed from 
one error to another, and wandered in the mazes of intellectual and moral 
obscurity, in full view of the Light which could alone illuminate his path. 
He acknowledged its existence, occasionally glanced towards it, which 
only served to make lus '* darkness visible ;" yet still he sought not for 
tranquillity and peace by implicitly yielding to its influence. In an essay 
^ On Happiness," written about this time, he reasons himself very elabo- 
rately into the persuasion that there is an intimate connexion *' between 
morals and natiural philosophy ;" that ** the same spark that shoots through 
the mind the rays of science and information, diffuses through the heart 
the softer energies of nature," and he thus exhibits the final issue of this 
momentous inquiry : 

*' From such considerations as these, then, it results, that he is pursuing 
the most probable path to human felicity, who, blessed by nature with a 
soul moderately alive to the social aflections, and an understanding that 
elevates him above the prejudices and passions of the ignorant, cultivates 
with a sedulous attention the one that he may best enjoy the capacities of 
the other." 

With these views of the nature of happiness and the best method of 
securing it, he was led to the avowal of the system of Materialism, and that 
of the Universalists, with respect to future punishment ; and becoming asso- 
ciated with a number of gentlemen who professed their belief in the doc- 
trines of modem Sociniamsm, he soon acquired a kindred spirit, and on his 
removal to London, in 1793, he joined the congregation of Mr. Belsham, a 
distinguished minister of that persuasion in the metropolis, where he con- 
stantly attended worship until the year 1807. 

During the fourteen years he was thus connected with this Socinian eon- 
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gregatkm, his religiouB belief 'was in nowise settled ; and by his early fami- 
Uaiky with the truth, he was preserved to a great extent fix>m the worst ten- 
dencies of this system. Hence, says his biographer, '' He was top learned 
and too honest ever to affirm that the belief of the Divinity and atonement of 
cor Lord was unknown in the purest ages of the church, but was engen- 
dered among other corruptions by false philosophy ; aOid he had uniformly 
too great a regard for the scriptures of the New Testament, to assert dial 
the apostles indulged in far-fetched reasoning, or made use of a Greek word 
[futwytytis) which conveyed an erroneous notion, from want of knowledge 
of the term they ought to have employed : he never contended that St. Paiil 
did not mean to teach the doctrine of the resurrection of the body in the 
fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians ; never sported the 
pernicious sophism that * where mystery begins religion ends.' Being 
* buried alive' in occupations, and immersed in vexations of no ordinary 
occurrence, he did not commune frequently with his own heart, and too 
naturally sunk into a lamentable ind^erence to religion, at least, if that 
word correcdy imply ' converse with God ;' but he never evinced indif- 
ference to truth and rectitude, nor ever, I believe, became involved in the 
more awfiil perplexities of skepticism. 

^ Indeed, the Bible was always with him a favourite book ; though for 
many years, it Lb to be feared, he turned to it rather as a source of literary 
amusement, or of eridcal speculation, than for any higher purposes. After 
his death there was found an interleaved Pocket Bible, bound in two 
volumes, in which he often entered notes and observations. This interest- 
ing relic is now in my possession. The annotations are very nnmerons^ 
aid, by the variations in the handwriting and the appearance of the ink, 
mark with sufficient accuracy the dates of their insertion, firom 1700, when 
they were commenced, until about 1824, when he found the type in which 
the Bible is printed too small for him to continue reading it with comfort. 
These notes present decisive proofs of the nature of his sentiments in dif- 
ferent periods of his life ; and in some cases mark his solicitude in later 
age to correct the errors of the season of speculation and thoughtlessness.** 

Although he had become bewildered by adopting erroneous sentimentsi, 
yet he never entirely lost his love of truth ; and hence the forced and unna- 
tural criticisms in which his theological friends indulged, and the skeptical 
spirit which some of them manifested, by shocking his uprightness, contri- 
buted to his ultimate emancipation. 

After contending against the conflict within him for fourteen years, the 
preaching at the Socinian chapel at length gave him serious pain ; and lan- 
guage firom the pulpit, which Dr. Good regarded as equivalent to the reeanh 
mendaUan of skepticism, led to the following correspondence. 

** To TBS Revxrrmd * 

«< Carakne Place, Jan. 26th, 1807. 
•* Dear Sir, 
^It is with much regret I feel myself compelled to discontinne my 

attendance at the chapel in , and to break off my connexion wilh 

a society with which I have cordially associated for neariy fourteen years 
^ I sincerely respect jrour talents, and the indefatigable attention you Iukvs 
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paid to Biblical and theological subjects : I have the fullest convictioii of 
your sincerity and desire to promote what you believe to be the great cause 
of truth and Christianity ; but I feel severely that our minds are not con- 
stituted alike ; and being totally incapable of entering into that spirit of 
skepticism which you deem it your duty to inculcate from tlie jnilpit, I 
should be guilty of hypocrisy if I were any longer to countenance, by a 
personal attendance on your minislry, a system which (even admitting it to 
be right in itself) is, at least, repugnant to my own heart, and my own 
understanding. 

^ Without adverting to subjects which have hurt me on former occasions, 
I now directly allude to various opinions delivered in your very elaborate 
and, in many respects, excellent sermon of Sunday last ; and especially to 
the assertion that it is impossible to demonstrate the existence and attributes 
of a Qod ; that all who have attempted such demonstrations have only in- 
volved themselves in perplexity ; and that though a Christian may see 
enough to satisfy himself upon the subject, from a survey of the works of 
nature, he' never can prove to himself the being and attributes of a Grod, 
clearly and free from all doubt. 

^' I mean merely to repeat what I understood to be the general sense of 
the proposition ; and not to contend that my memory has furnished me with 
your own words. And here permit me to observe, that I have been so long 
taught a different creed, not only from Uie reasonings of St. Paul, Rom. L 20, 
and elsewhere, but from many of the best theologians and philosophers of 
our own country, from Sir I. Newton, Clarke, Barrow, and Locke, that I 
cannot, without pain, hear what appears to me a principle irrefragably esta- 
blished, treated with skepticism, and especially with such skepticism circu- 
lated from a Christian pulpit. 

** I have thus, privately, uubosomed my motives to you, because, both as a 
minister and as a gentleman, you are entitled to them ; and because I should 
be sorry to be thought to have acted without motives, and even without 
sufficient motives. My esteem and best wishes, however, you will always 
possess, notwithstandiog my secession from the chapel ; for I am persuaded 
of the integrity of your efforts. I am obliged to you for every attention 
you have shown me, and shall, at all times, be happy to return you any 
service in my power. 

*' I remain. Dear Sir, 
** Your obliged and faithful friend and servant, 

** J. M. Good." 

**To John Mason Good, Esq. Caroline Place. 

" , Jan. 27th, 1807. 

•* Dear Su-, 

** 1 am obliged to you for your polite communication of 3rour intention to 
withdraw from — — chapel, and of your motives for that deter- 
mination. Having myself exercised to so great an extent the right of pri- 
vate judgment, I would be the last person to object to the exercise of that 
right in others. 

M I cannot, however, help considering m3rself as peculiarly unfortunate, 
diat after all the pains which I have taken to establish the troth of the 
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ChriBdan reTelation, I should, in the estimadon of an intelligent aadt I 
would hope, not uncandid hearer, lie open to the charge of inculcating from 
the pulpit a spirit of skepticism^ and that the allusion which I made on Sun* 
day last to the unsatisfactory nature of the exploded d priori demonstratioi 
of the Divine existence, should have been understood as a declaration of a 
deficiency in the proper evidence of the being and attributes of God. 

^ 1 certainly would not myself attend the ministry of a preacher who was 
skeptical either in regard to the Divine existence, or the truth of the Chris- 
tian revelation* I must, therefore, completely justify yon in withdrawing 
from my ministry while you entertain your present views. I can only regret* 
that I have expressed myself inadvertently in a manner so liable to be mi»* 
imderstood ; ^d sincerely wishing you health and happiness, 

^ I am. Dear Sir, 

^ Your obedient servant, 



^ 



** To THE ReTERERD i . 

'' Caroline Place, Jan. 29^ 1807. 
•* Dear Sir, 
**I am obliged to you fbr your letter, and add only a word or two, in ex- 
planation of a single phrase which you seem to regard as uncandid. The 
term skepticism I have not used oppTobriously, but in the very sense in 
which you yourself seem to have applied it, in the discourse in question, te 
the apostle Thomas, by asserting, upon his refusal to admit the evidence of 
his fellow-disciples, as to our Saviour*s resurrection, that * it is possible, per- 
haps, that the skepticism of Thomas may, in this instance, have been cav- 
ried a litde too far.* 

**'l quote your idea, and, I believe, your words. And here, without ad- 
verting to other expressions of a similar nature, suffer me to close with ask- 
ing you, whether I can legitimately draw any other conclusion firoqjl such 
a proposition, than that a skepucism, in some small degree shertrof that 
manifested by St. Thomas, is, in the opinion of him who adytibses -^at 
proposition, not only justifiable, but an act of duty ? and that, to a eMatm 
extent, he means to inculcate the spirit or disposition on which it is foondedt 
*^ It only remainathat I repeat my sincere wishes for your happuNpilirnii 
that I ass, 

« Dear Sir, 

^ Your obedient servant, 

^ John Mason Good.** 

To this letter Mr. Good received no reply. 

Swm after, he surrendered all the characteristics of the Socinian creed, 
and became a constant attendant upon Divine worship at Temple church ; 
and in a few years aflerward, he wrote another essay *' On Happiness,** dif- 
fering very widely from that to which reference has been made in a former 
part of this memoir, and furnishing a happy commentary on the advantages 
he had derived from the evangelical reformation in his creed. It was not, 
however, until 1815, that Dr. Good distinctly communicated to his fiiends 
bm cordial penuancm, that the evangelical repreaeulatkm oi ^Qqa ^fiK^anaiia 
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of Scripture was that which alone accorded with the system of rerealed 
truth, and declared his conviction, '* that there was no intermediate ghnmd 
upon which a soond reasoner could make a fair stand between that of purt 
Deism, and that of moderate orthodoxy, as held by the evangelical classet 
both of churchmen and dissenters." 

It is but candid to remind the reader, that this great change of sentiment, 
followed as it was by a correspondent change of practice, took place when 
its subject was in the vigour of manhood, and the maturity of his intellectual 
acquirements. And to exhibit this change, as it was, thorough and radical, 
notwithstanding it has been insinuated otherwise, the following notes in his 
Bible are inserted, written by himself. 

" Hebrews x. 19, 20. The spirit of man is concealed by the veil of the 
flesh : the spiritual things of the law, the holy of holies, were concealed by 
the veil of the temple. Christ is the end and sum of the whole ; and as 
the high-priest entered into the holy of holies by the veil of the temple 
under the law, so we can only enter into the holiest by ' the blood of Jesus,' 
by the veil of his flesh, or incarnation, of which the veil of the temple was 
a striking type. And never did type and antitype more completely har- 
monize with each other, and prove their relation : for when Christ exclaimed 
upon th^ cross, *It is finished,' and gave up the ghost — when the veil of 
his flesh was rent, the veil of the temple was rent at the same moment. 
The fonner entrance into the holy of holies, which was only temporary and 
t3rpical, then vanished — and the * new and living way,' the way everlasting, 
was then opened ; and what under the old dispensation was only open to 
the high-priest, and that but once a year, was, from that moment, open to 
us all, and open for all times and all occasions— a consecrated way, in 
which we are exhorted to enter with all boldness, in full assurance of faith; 
having * our hearts first sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies 
washed with pure water.' " 

^ Genesis iL 23, 24. Under the figuratiTe language contained in these 
two verses is a concealed representation of the whole mystery of the gospel 
— the union of Christ with the church, the glorious bride, that in the fulness 
of the times he will present to himself, free fit>m spot or wrinkle, holy and 
without blemish. St. Paul expressly tells us, Eph. v. 30, 31, that this mo- 
mentous fact is here referred to, aiid spoken of in veiled or esoteric lan- 
guage. It is the first reference in the Old Testament — ^the earliest history 
of man, therefore, opens with it ; it was the mystery of Paradise — * the 
hidden wisdom which God ordained before the world imto his own glory.' ** 

** Genesis iiL 7. And the eyes of them both were opened, and ihey 

^fiT ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ naked, and they sewed fig-leaves," &c. 

'* It is so in every age and every part of the world. The moment a man 
be^nws consciously guilty, hie eyes are opened to the knowledge of evil ; 
—*M feels lumself naked, and seeks a cover or a hiding-place : he is fuU 
!L*J-™^ u ^^^^ endure to be looked at even by his fellows;— he 
!^!! mI" 1^ T^ ^""^ P'^^^ 80™e apron of fig-leaves, to screen 
!lV^!LiTf ^'u*^ ^Vi^"" ^"^ committed fiim their e^es. But most of 
alldoes he feel his nakedness before God. and endeavom to hide from his 

A^T M ^,?^' ®^ "* ^^ ^^«' ""^ ^^ consciousness of guilt'aiid 
•hmis 1. able by any mean, to disceiB m covering that m^y «m^ 
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naked deformity of his person from the penetrating eye of his Maker. One 
such covenng there is, and but one, and blessed is he who is permitted 
to lay hold of it, and to put it on — it is the robe of the Redeemer^ 
righteousness." 

For the same purpose, we here insert a specimen of Mb devotional 
poetry ; not so much for its poetic merit, as for the distinct and decided 
expression of sentiment it contains. 

IN TBI BiaunUNO WAS THK WOED ; AMD TBK WOED WAS WITB OOD, 

AND THK WOED WAB OOD* 

O WOED ! O WISDOM I heayen's high thsms ! 

Where most the theme beg'in ? — 
Maker and Safferer ! — Lord Supreme ! 

Tet eacnfice for sin ! 

How, Reason ! trim thj brighteet lamp, 

Thy boldest powers excite ; 
Master thj doubts, a copious camp — « 

And arm thee for the fight. 

View nature through — aud, from the round 

Of things to sense reveal'd. 
Contend *t is thine alike to sound 

Th* abyss of things concealed. 

Hold, and affirm that God most heed 

The sinner*s contrite sighs, 
Though never victim were to bleed. 

Or frankincense to rise. 

Prove by the plummet, rule, and Udo, 

By logic's nicest plan, 
That Man could ne^er be half divine 

Nor aught divine be man : 

That he who holds the worlds in awe. 

Whose fiat formed the sky. 
Could ne*er be subjugate to law. 

If or breathe, and groan, and die. 

This prove till all the leam'd ■ubmit : 

Here learning I despise. 
Or only own what Holy Writ 

To heavenly minds supplies. 

O Word ! O Wisdom !— boundless theme 

Of rapture and of grief: — 
Lord, I believe the truth supreme, 

O, help my unbelief. 

• 

This devotional efiusion furnishes us a satisfactory and conclusive demon- 
stration of the entire revolution which his sentiments had undergone ; and the 
emotions of his heart seemed very frequently to prompt his muse, for a 
great number of poetical pieces were found among his private papers. 

** For the last seven or eight years of his life, Dr. Good, persuaded of 
the incalculable benefits, of the highest order, likely to accrue from Bible 
and Missionary Societies, gave to diem his most cordial support ; on many 
oecastona advocating their cause at public meetings, and on o\h&T% ^nsi^^yGP|« 
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ing his pen in their defence. To the concerns of '* the Church Miasionaiy 
Society** especially, he devoted liimself with the utmost activity and ardour, 
as a most judicious, learned, and able member of its committee. He sug- 
gested some useful plans for the instruction of missionaries, anc^ in certain 
cases, of their wives, in the general principles of medical science, the 
nature and operation of the simpler remedies, and in the safe practical 
application of such knowledge to numerous cases which may obviously 
occur among the inhabitants of the dark and uncivilized regions in which 
Christian missionaries most frequently labour. These suggestions were 
not merely proposed in general terms, in the committee ; but, in many 
instances, carried into the minutix of detail, by instructions which Dr. Good 
gave peraonally to the missionaries themselves. Nor was tlie advice thus 
given confined to professional topics. The stores ot his richly endowed 
mind werp opened to their use on subjects of general literature, biblical 
criticism, the rules of translation, the principles of geology, botany, zoology, 
nay, every department of knowledge calculated to fit them thoroughly for 
their noble and arduous undertaking. Nor, again, were these kind aiid 
valuable offices confined to individuals of the Church Missionary Society 
alone. His soul was too liberal and capacious, and his conviction of the 
paucity of the labourers too deep, to induce him for a moment to wish or 
to imag'me that the glorious object could be accomplished entirely by mis- 
sionaries of any one persuasion. On difierent occasions I have introduced 
to him missionaries and others connected with various religious societies, 
who were anxious to profit by his advice, on topics respecting which they 
scarcely knew where else to apply; and, uniformly, the individuals who 
thus availed themselves of the privilege, have testified in the most lively 
terms their grateful sense of the afiectionate kindness of his demeanour, and 
the value of his suggestions.** 

His piety exhibited itself in his intercourse with his patients ; f9r, in pre- 
scribing for an intricate disease, he was in the habit of praying for Divine 
direction ; on administering a medicine himself, he was known frequently 
to utter a short ejaculatory prayer ; and, in cases where a fatal issue was 
inevitable, he most scrupulously avoided tlie cruel delusion too common on 
such occasions, and with the utmost delicacy and feeling, announced his 
apprehensions. 

As an evidence of his devotional character, the following, bearing date 
July 27th, 1823, is here inserted. 

^FORM OF PRATBR, 

" Which I purpose to use, among others, every morning, so long as it 
may please God that I shall continue in the exercise of my profession ; and 
which is here copied out, not so much to assist myown memory, as to give 
a hint to many who may perhaps feel thankful for it when 1 am removed 
to a state where personal vanity can have no access, and the opinion of the 
world can be no longer of any unportance. I should wish it to close the 
subsequent editions of my » Study of Medicine.* 

" O thou great Bestower of health, strength, and comfort ! grant thy bless- 
ing upon the professional duties in which this day I may engage. Give me 
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jadgmeBttadiseerRdiseaBe, and skill to treat it; and crown with thy fiivoor 
the means thai may be devised for recovery ; for, with thine asiistaneey te 
humblest instrument may succeed, as, without it, the ablest must prove 
miavailing. 

**' Save me from all sordid motives; and endow me with a spirit of pity 
and liberality towards the poor, and of tenderness and S3rmpathy towards 
ail ; that I may enter into the various feelings by which they are respectivdy 
tried ; may weep with those that weep, and rejoice with those that rejoiee. 

**' And sanctify thou their souls, as well as heal their bodies. Let faith 
and pati^ice, and every. Christian virtue they are called upon to exereisef 
have their perfect work : so that in the gracious dealings of thy Spirit and 
of thy providence, they may find in the end, whatever thai end may be, diai 
it has been good for them to have been afflicted. 

^ Grant this, O heavenly Father, for the love of that adorable Redeemefy 
who, while on earth, went about doing good, and now ever liveth to make - 
intercession for us in heaven. Amen." 

One cannot help being struck with the resemblance of character between ' 
the great Boerhaave and Dr. Grood ; but that excellent man Baron Haller 
resembled him still closer. This great and learned physician in the early 
part of his life, likewise, had doubts concerning the objects of the Christian 
faith. ^ But these doubts were dispelled by a successful application to 
every branch of science on the one hand, and by a candid examination of 
the sacred oracles on the other. The first, by purging his soul, according 
to his own emphatic language, of arrogance and pride, Med it with true 
poverty of spirit. The second convinced him that the Divine Revelation 
conveyed in the Holy Scriptures is a boon worthy of the merciful Author 
of our nature to give, and such as is fit for guilty mortals to receive with 
humble gratitude and reverence." 

The parallel between these great and good men, devoted as they were 
to the work of doing good to the bodies and souls of their fellow-men, is 
still greater, from the Circumstance that Dr. Good, like Boerhaave and 
Haller, had envious and malignant enemies. But he never regarded calumny 
and detraction, nor ever thought it necessary to confute them. He adopted 
the sentiment of Boerhaave, who said, '' They are sparks which, if you do 
not blow them, will go out of themselves. The surest remedy against scan* 
dal is, to live it down by perseverance in well-doing ; and by praying to 
God that he would ciure the distempered minds of those who traduce and 
injure us." 

After a life of virtue and consistent piety, such as characterized Dr. John 
Mason Good, the reader may anticipate a peaceful termination, even in the 
light of nature itself. But, illuminated as were the dark valley and shadow 
of death by the resplendent light and gloiy of the Christian revelation, his 
path seemed, like ** tliat of the just," to ** shine brighter and brighter even 
to the perfect day." 

Mark the humility, devotion, and faith which were exhibited in the hodr 
of hi« approaching dissolution. He called the members of his family around 
his bed, and thus addressed them : ** I have taken what unfortunately the 
generality of Christians too much take-— I have taken the middle walk of 
Christianity — ^I have endeavoured to live up to ile duties and doctaiiMS^ 
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but I have lived below its privileges. I have had large opportunities givea 
me, but I have not improved them as I might. I have been led astray 
by the vanity of human learnings and by the lave of human applause.''^ 

How insignificant are the highest intellectual endowments, and the most 
extensive eniditiont when compared with the Christian character. In the 
light of the invisible world just dawning upon his vision, he exclaimed, more 
than once, ^ O, the vanity of human learning ?^ '* O, the folly of human 
applause ?^ And then he would dwell with evident satisfaction upon the 
text, which he so often repeated in his last moments — ** Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.** And after the power of distinct 
articulation was gone, and he was almost in the embrace of death, when 
his kind clergyman repeated the words, '* Behold the Lamb of God !'* he 
added, as the last effort of his expiring breath, ^*who taketh away the 
sins of the world.** 

For this brief outline of the life and death of the learned and excellent 
author of the *' Book of Nature,** I am indebted chiefly to ^ Dr. Gregory's 
Memoirs,** and to the able review of that work in the '' Christian Spec- 
tator.** And although precluded by the limits of this sketch from entering 
into numerous details of his writings, learning, and virtues, which possess 
an enduring interest ; yet enough is here recorded to afford matter for much 
useful reflection and improvement to the philosopher, the philanthropist, and 
the Christian. And the profession of medicine is here seen to be honoured 
in the life of one of its most enlightened and zealous votaries, who superadded 
to his high literary and professional attainments the still higher character 
of a sincere and consistent Christian philosopher, bequeathing to us and to 
posterity his bright example, to be inscribed with those of Boerhaave, Haller, 
Mead, and Rush, on the tablet of our memories, stimulating us to emulate 
their virtues, that we may, like them, have a peaceful deaths cheered 
by the hope of a blissftil immortality. 
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The present yolome, which b designed to take a systematie, but populart 
•onrey of the most interesting features of the general sciknci or iiaturx» 
for the purpose of elucidating what has been found obscure, controyertiiig 
and correctmg what has been felt erroneous, and developing, by new and 
original views and hypotheses, much of what yet remains to be more satis- 
factorily explained, derives its origin from the following circumstances :— > 

Towards the close of the year 1810, the author had the honour of 
receiving a visit Grom a deputation of the Directors of the Bvtuav Ihsti- 
TUTioir, founded on what had been anteisedently the Levxrian Museum, 
with a request <m the part of their Chairman, Dr. Adsun Clarke, that he 
would undertake a department of lectures in that literary and scientific 
establishment ; with the generous offer of leaving to himself a nomination 
of time, terms, and subject. He regretted his inability of acceding to so 
kind a request at that particular period ; but being a little more at liberty 
not long afterward, he readily consented, on a second application by 
Dr. Lettsom and other Directors ; and the ensuing volume contains the 
course of study he ventured to make choice of; the lectures having been 
divided into series, and delivered in successive years. 

It was his intention to have carried the plan to a somewhat more pro- 
tracted extent, though the present is sufficiently complete for the outline 
laid down ; but, though earnestly and repeatedly pressed to proceed farther, 
or even to go over the same lectures again, an augmented sphere of pro- 
fessional duties compelled him, with much reluctance, to decline the invitar 
tion ; and the same cause has prevented him, till the present period, from 
fulfilling a subsequent request to submit them to the public ; though he has 
always intended to do so as soon as he could find leisure. 

As the lectures were delivered from general recollection, though with 
the author*s manuscript at hand, it is possible that those who took notes 
inay find a few pasHagpa in the present text slij^uly varied &Q>m^^aX^Hrak 
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Uttered at the time. Tet he helieves that, upon an accurate examination, 
such discrepancies will he found but few, and of no importance. 

The Institution has had its day, but it set in glory, and had the satis- 
faction of reaping its own reward. Its proprietary shares, like those of 
every other literary institution in this metropolis, were soon found to have 
been fixed at too low a price. And, a difficulty having been experienced 
in obtaining the consent of every proprietor to an adequate additional sub- 
scription, it was wisely resolved, almost from the first, to make a yearly 
encroachment upon the capital, and to maintain the Institution at its zenith 
of vigour and activity till the whole of such capital should be expended, 
rather than to let it live through a feeble and inefficient existence, though 
for a longer period of time, by limiting it to the narrow scale of its annual 
income alone. 

To the crowded and persevering audience by which, from year to year, 
the author had the gratification of being surrounded, many of whom 
are yet within the circle of his acquaintance and fiiendship, he still looks 
back with gratitude ; and can never forget the ardour and punctuality of 
their attendance. It is a lively recollection, indeed, of the manner in which 
his labours were received, when delivered, that chiefly induces him to hope 
for a favourable reception of them in their present form. 

The progress of tune, and the mental activity with which it has been 
followed up, have strikingly confirmed various hints and opinions which 
he ventured to suggest as he proceeded, and have introduced a few novel- 
ties into one or two branches of science since the period referred to ; but the 
interval which has herebv occurred has enabled the author to keep pace 
with the general nuurch of the day, and to pay due attention to such doc- 
trines or discoveries in their respective positions of time and place. 
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IS£RI£S I. 

LECTURE I. 

ON MATTBII, AND ▲ MATERIAL WORLD. 

• 

In the comprehensive range of science proposed to be treated of in the 
SvRRKT iNBTiTUTioif, the department to which I shall have the honour of be« 
seeching your attention will be that of natural philosophy, or PHTsicRt in the 
most extensive sense of these terms : that branch of science which makes 
use of the individual principles and discoveries of every other branch within 
the range of nature, as the architect makes use of the bricks, the mortar, the 
wood, and the marble of different artisans, and builds up the whole into a per- 
fect edifice ; which takes a bird*s eye view, as it were, of a picturesque and 
spreading landscape from some commanding eminence ; and, without having 
laboured in the details of arranging the ground, of cultivating the soil, of planting 
the woods, of winding the rivers, of enriching the scenery with flocks, herds* 
bridges, and building, points out the general connexion of part with part, 
and the harmony which flows from their combined effect. This, indeed, is to 
employ these terms in a somewhat wider sense than has been assigned to 
them in modem times ; for even the Natural Philosophy of Lord Bacon, though 
it embraces the two divisions of special physic and metaphysic, as he calls 
them, does not extend to the doctrine of ** the nature and state of man," which 
is transferred to another division of general science ;* yet that the study of 
physics, or natural philosophy, had this more extended meaning among the 
Greeks and Romans, is clear, since the poem of Empedocles on ** Nature," 
and that of Lucretius, on ** the Nature of Things," the two most complete 
physiological works of which we have any account in antiquity, were ex- 
pressly formed upon this comprehensive scale ; and hence the philosophy of 
geology and mineralogy, the philosophy of botany and zoology, the philosophy 
of human understanding, the philosophy of society and whatever relates to it, 
or general and synthetical surveys of these different departments of science, are 
as equally branches of physics, or the nature of things, as equally part of the 
BOOK OP NATURE, as any separate branch which is more ordinarily so arranged. 

Thus explained, the scope of the study before us is almost imiversal, and 
only a small portion of it can be engaged in during a single series. I shall 
endeavour to advance in it as I am able ; and the infinite variety it presents 
to us will at all times, I trust, prevent the pursuit from proving dull or nnin- 
teresting. Could it indeed be completed as it ought, it would constitute Uie 
pBiLosopBiA PRIMA, or univeisal science of the great author I have just adp 
▼erted to. 

My sole object, however, is to communicate information so far as I may 

• Adirane^ment of Learning, b. U. p. 58. 56. vol. L 4to. 6«iieral Kience la here divided Into thrM 
dMBw: I. Doetrinadii MiMim;, or Divine Philoeophy. II. Docirina de uaturi,or Natural Plilkkioiilij. 
m. naetriaa de taoiniiM, or Human Pliiloaoptqr. Tlw oommon trteni (hm wiika tticar nunUy !• diMBi 
, fliUuaophIa ptto*, primiUfg, aumnmy, or mifiaal pluloaoyliy. 

• • ' •- *, • 
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be able ; to exhaust nothings, but to touch upon many thingfs ; to give a desire 
for learning, rather than to consuraraate the learning that may be desirable; 
to run over the vast volume of nature, not in its separate pages, but in its 
table of contents, so that we may hereafter be the better prepared for studying 
it more minutely, and for feeling in some measure at home upon the various 
subjects it presents to us. 

Yet, after all, lectures alone can do but little, whatever the energy or per- 
spicuity with which they may be delivered. The]^ may, perhaps, awaken a 
latent propensity, or enkindle a transient inclination ; but unless the new- 
bom flame be fed and fostered, unless it be nourished by study, as well as 
excited by hearing, it will perish as soon as lighted up; or, if it continue, will 
only blaze forth in a foppery of knowledge far more contemptible than the 
grossest ignorance. 

Let us, then, enter upon our respective duties with equal ardour. The path 
of science is open to every variety of age, and almost to every variety of educa^ 
tion. Thousands at this moment behind are pressing forward, and will surpass 
those that are before ; and the richest and most gratifying reward I can ever 
receive will be, to find that many to whom this course of study is delivered 
will hereafter be able to communicate to me the same proportion of informa- 
tion, which it is my duty to suppose I can at present communicate to them. 

One of the first inquiries that can ever press upon the mind must relate to 
the nature of matter, and the origin of the world around us : what is this 
common substance from which everything visible has proceeded, and to which 
every thing visible is reducible 1 has it existed from all eternity t or has it 
been called into being by the voice of an Omnipotent Creator! and in either 
case, has it uniformly exhibited its present harmony and arrangement, or has 
there been a period in which it was destitute of form and order, a waste and 
ahapeless chaos 1 

These are questions which have tried the wisdom of man in all ages ; and, 
I may add, which in all ages have proved its littleness, and the need we stand 
in of illumination from a superior source. Such, upon one or two points, we 
have received ; upon the rest we are still ignorant ; and, but for what we have 
received, we should have been still ignorant upon the whole. 

If we search into the systems of all the ancient schools of philosophy, 
amid an inAnite variety of jarring opinions in other respects, we find them, 
perhaps without an exception^ concurring in a belief of the eternity of mat- 
ter, or that general substance which constitutes the visible world around us ; 
which was sometimes conceived to be intelligent in many of its corpuscleSf 
and unintelligent in the rest, as was taught by Democritus ; sometimes intelli- 
gent as a whole, though unintelligent in its separate parts, as taught both by 
Aristotle and Plato ; and sometimes unintelligent in all its parts and particles, 
whether united or disjoined, which formed the dogma of Epicurus. Under 
some modification or other, however, the doctrine of the eternity of matter 
appears to have been universal among the philosophers of ancient nations. 
That a loose and floating idea of its creation, by the energy of a pure intelli- 
gence, is occasionally to be met with, and which probably existed as a rem- 
nant of patriarchal tradition, must be admitted; for the Tuscans were 
generally allowed to have entertained such an idea, and we find it frequently 
adverted to and opposed by the leaders of the different schools ; but in no 
instance does it seem to have been imbodied or promulgated as a doctrine of 
philosophy. 

The grand motive for this general belief appears to have been a supposed 
absurdity in conceiving that any thing could be created out of nothing.* The 
Epicureans, and many other schools of philosophers, who borrowed it from 
them, perpetually appeal to this position. It was current, however, among 
many of the philosophers of Greece at a much earlier period ; for Democritus 
expressly asserted, according to Diogenes Laertius, ^'that nothing could 

* Thfti, and two or three lulMeqnent j«8«Hiff(^iii tbe prenent lecture, are glTen rammaTfly (hxn 
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spnngf from nothing, or could ever return to nothing.** Epicurus, in the few 
fragfment8 of his that have reached us, echoed the tenet in the following 
terms : ** Know 6rst of all, that nothing can spring from nonentity.** It was 
thus given by Aristotle : ** To suppose what has been created has been created 
from nothing, is to divest it of all power; for it is a dogma of those who pre> 
tend thus to think, that every thing must still possess its own nature.** From 
the Greeks it passed to the Romans, and appears as follows in Lucretius : — 

uM Tidcrlmos nihil pome cnarl 
De nihilo, tum, quod Mquimur, jam reetiua indt 
PenqiicieiniM.* 

Admit tills troth, thtt naught from noU^nf •prinfi, 
And all is clear. 

And it was thus long afterward reiterated by Persius, as the common doc- 
trine of his day : — 

fficni "^ 

Ds nihilo nil, in nihflum nil posse rerertLt 

Naught springs firom nau^it, and can to nanght retom. 

The Greeks themselves, however, seem to have received it from the East, 
and to have become acquainted with it as a branch of gvmnosophy ; for it 
constitutes, even in the present day, a distinct doctrine of Brahminical reli- 
gion, and is thus urged in univocal terms in the Yajur Veid, in the course 
of an address to Brahm, or the Supreme Being : ^ The ignorant assert that 
the universe, in the beginning, did not exist in its author, and that it was 
created out of nothing. O ye, whose hearts are pure ! how could tomeihmg 
arise out of nothing .^*^ 

This reasoning seems, indeed, to have spread almost universally, and per- 
haps from the same quarter; for we find many of the Jewish theologians, and 
not a few of the Christian fathers, too much influenced by Platonic principles, 
giving countenance to the same doctrine, thougfh probably not to the full ex- 
tent of the Platonic school. Thus, the author of the Book of Wisdom, a 
book written in Greek instead of in Hebrew, and hereby proving his own era 
Jis well as the school in which he had studied, expressly asserts that ^ Tfbs 
almighty hand of the Lord created the world out of unfaskioned (amorphous) 
matter J ti ifOpfov h)^i;^ while Athenagoras, Tatian, 1 heophilus of Antioch, 
Athanasius, and Gregory Nazianzen, appear to have concurred in the same 
opinion ; and Justin Martyr affirms it to have been the general creed of his 
own era : *' For that the word of God,*' says he, ^^ formed the rvorld out qfun^ 
/oihioned matter, Moses distinctly asserts, Plato and his adherents maintain 
and ourselves have been taught to believe.** 

This is one specimen of the very common attempt in the writings of the 
lathers to blend the narrative and doctrines of Moses with the principles of 
Platonism, which, in truth, had been embraced' by many of them before their 
conversion. The text of Moses, when accurately examined, will be found, 
if I mistake not, to lead us to a very different conclusion. This text consists 
of the first and second verses of the book of Genesis, and is as follows : **In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth ; and the earth was with- 
out form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep (or abyss) ; 
and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.'* Now in this pas- 
sage we seem to have a statement of three distinct facts, each following the 
other in a regular series: first, an absolute creation of the heaven and the 
earth, which, we are expressly told, took place foremost, or in the beginning; 
next, the condition of the earth when it was thus primarilv created, being 
amorphous and waste, or in the words before us, ** without form and void r 
and, thirdly, the earliest creative e£fort to reduce it from this shapeless and 
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void or wiste condition into a state of order and productiveness—^ the Spiiil 
of God moved upon the face of the waters.** And hence, to maintain nom 
the Mosaic narration that the heaven or the earth existed in a waste and 
UMNrpbous mass antecedently to the first act of creation, is to derange the 
series of such narration, and to pnt that process first which Moses has pot 
second. 

I enter not here into the correctness of the general rendering, nor into the 
exact import of the word ms* " created ;** for whatever be the rendering, the 
same consecutive order of events must be adhered to, and the same conclu- 
sion must follow. I am perfectly ready, however, to admit that m^ does by 
no means at all times import an absolute creation out of nothing, but, like 
crtaie in our own language, that it occasionally denotes the formation of one 
thing out of another; yet when we are told that, if Moses had really intended 
to express an absolute creation of the earth out of nothing, he would have 
used some other word, which should have limited us to this idea, I confidently 
put it to any critic, what word he could have employed specially appropriated 
to such a purpose, and limited to such a sense, at the time he wrote ? or even 
what word, thus restrained, he could select in our own day, from any spoken 
language throughout the world ? Words are not invented for an exclusive 
expression of solitary facts, but for general use. The creation of the world, or 
of any thing whatever, out of nothing, is a fact of this kind; and no language 
ever had or ever will have a term precisely stnick out for the purpose of ro- 
presenting such an idea, and exclusively appropriated to it : ana assuredly 
there could be no such word at the time Moses first spoke of the fact, and 
oommunicated the doctrine ; as, antecedently to this, it could not have been 
called for. And it will not be questioned, I think, that there is more sound 
«ense and judgment in employing, as on the present occasion, a well under* 
stood term, that comes nearest to the full extent of the idea intended to be 
conveyed, than to invent a new word fur the purpose, that nobody has ever 
heard of, and, consequently, that nobody can comprehend the meaning of, till 
the very term that is thus objected to, or some other word from the vulgar 
dialect, shall be had recourse to as its interpreter. Yet although, in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the word tos is occasionally used synonymously with our own 
terms, ^ to make, produce, or cause to be,** to import a formation from a sub- 
stan^ already in existence, we have sufficient proof that it was also under^ 
stood of old to import emphatically, like our own word ** create,** an absolute 
formation out of nothing. Maimonides expressly tells us, that it was thus im« 
derstood in the passage before us, as well as in all others that have a reference 
to it, by the ancient Hebrews ; while Origen affirms, that such was its import 
among many of the Christian fathers, whatever might be the opinion of the 
rest, and forcibly objects to the passage just quoted from the Book of Wis- 
dom, as a book not admitted into the established canon of Scripture. 

Still, however, the doctrine of a creation of something out of nothing was 
^nerally held to be a palpable absurdity ; and a variety of hypotheses were 
mvented to avoid it, of which the three following appear to have been the 
chief; each of them, however, if I mistake not, plunging us into an absurdity 
ten times deeper and more inextricable. The first is that of an absolute and 
independent eternity of matter, to which I have already referred; the second, 
that of its emanation from the essence of the Creator; the third that of 
idealism, or the non-existence of a material world. 

I have already remarked, that the first of these was modified under the 
plastic hands of diflTerent philosophers of antiquity into a great variety of 
shapes ; and hence, in some form or other, is to be traced through most of 
the Grecian schools, whether of the Ionic or Italic sect — or, in other words, 
whether derived from Thales or from Pythagoras. In no shape, however, is 
It for a moment capable of standing the test of sober inquiry. We may re- 
gard matter as essentially and eternally intelligent, or as essentially and eter- 
nally unintelligent ; as essentially intelligent in its several parts, or as essen- 
tially intelligent as a whole. The dilemma is equid In all these cases. MaU 
tor cannoi be intelligent as a whole, without being intelligent in eveiy atonw 
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for a concourse of unintelligent atoms can never produce intelligence ; bnt if 
it be intelligent in every atom, then are we perpetually meeting with unintel- 
ligent compounds resulting from intelligent elements. U, again, matter be 
essentially etenial, but at the same time essentially unintelligent, both sepa- 
rately and collectively, then, an intelligent principle bein? traced in the world, 
and even in man himself, we are put into possession of two coeternal inde- 
pendent principlv^s, destitute of all relative connexion and common medium 
of action. 

The SECOND HYPOTHESIS to which I have adverted is not less crowded with 
difficulties and absurdities ; but it has a more imposing appearance, and ha« 
hence, in many periods and among many nations,, been more popular, and 
was perpetually leading away a multitude of the philosophers from the pre- 
ceding system. According to this hypothesis, the universe is an emanation 
or extension of the essence of the Creator. Now, under tl\is belief, however 
modified, the Creator himself is rendered material ; or, in other words, mat- 
ter itself, or the visible substance of the world, is rendered the Creator ; and 
we merely shift the burden, without getting rid of it. Th^re can be no difR- 
culty in tracing this doctrine to its source. It runs, as 1 have already ob- 
served, through the whole texture of that species of materialism which con- 
stitutes the two grand religions of the East — Brahmism and Buddhism ; and 
was undoubtedly conveyed by Pythagoras, and, perhaps, antecedently, by 
Orpheus (if such an individual ever existed, which Cicero* seems to have 
disbelieved, from a passage of Aristotle, not to be found, however, in any of 
his writings that have descended to us), into diflerent parts of Greece, in con- 
sequence of their communications with the grymnosophists. From Pythago- 
ras it descended to Plato and Xenophanes, and, under different modifications, 
became a tenet of the academic and eleatic schools.- I have already quoted 
the principle on which it is founded, from M. Anquetil du Perron^s transhu 
tion of the Oupnek'-hat, or Abridgment of the Velds ;f the passage at large 
is as follows, and developes the entire doctrine as well as the principle : 
**The whole universe is the Creator, proceeds from the Creator, exists in 
him, and returns to him. The ignorant assert that the universe, in the begin- 
ning, did not exist in its Author, and that it was created out of nothing. O 
ye, whose hearts are pure ! how could something arise out of nothing 1 This 
First Being alone, and without likeness, was the all in the beginning: 
he could multiply himself under different forms ; he created fire from hit 
essence, which is light,** &c. So, in another passage of the Yagur Veid, 
** Thou art Brahma ! thou art Vishnu ! thou art Kndra ! thou art Prajapat ! 
thou art De'ionta! thou art air ! thou art Andri ! thou art the moon ! thou art 
substance ! thou art Djam ! thou art the earth I thou art the worid ! O lord of 
the world ! to thee humble adoration ! O soul of the world ! thou who super- 
intendest the actions of the world ! who destroyest the world ! who createet 
the pleasures of the world ! O life of the world ! the visible and invisible 
worlds are the sport of thy power ! Thou art the sovereign, O universal soal ! 
to thee humble adoration ! O thou, of all mysteries the most mysterious ! 
O thou who art exalted beyond all perception or imagination ! thou who hast 
neither beginning nor end ! to thee humble adoration rt 

As this doctrine became embraced by many of the Greek and Roman phi- 
losophers, it is not to be wondered at that it captivated still more of tneir 
E>ets ; and hence we find it, with perhaps the exception of Empedocles and 
Qcretius, more or less pervading all of them, from Orpheus to Virgil. It is 
in reference to this that Aratus opens his Phenomena with that beautiful 
passage which is so forcit?y appealed to by St. Paul in the course of his ad* 
dress to the Athenians on Mar's Hill,^ of which 1 will beg your acceptance of 
the following version : — 

From Ood we tprinf, whom iTMn can Mver in»e^ 
TlKNifli Men, iMvd, tMled, Mt te oTwy pteM ; 
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ThB oowded city, all is ftiU of God; 
Ocesus and lakes, for God is all in all. 
And wo are alllus oApring.* 

So JBschylQs, in a passage still atrooger in point, and imXraed with the ML 
apirit of Brahmiam : — 

Jopilerlstheair; 
Jupiter b the earth; 
Jupiter is Uie iieairea ; 
All Is Jupiler.t 

But perhape the passage most express is one contained in a Tery ancient 
Greek Doem entitled De Mundo, and ascribed to Orpheust in the original higblj 
beautiful, and of which, for want of a better, I must trouUe you with the fol- 
lowing translation : — 

Jove first exists, whose ihnnden mo abnre; 
Jove Iai4f J(»Te ui id most, all proceeds from Jove. 
Ftoiale Is Jove, iniuMiruil J«>ve is male ; 
Jove the l>n>ad eaitli — ihe liravt-n's irraidiate 
Jttve ii llie biHindlew siiirit, Jtive ilie lire 
Tliat warms ilie wmid wiih feHiiif aiid d 
Tlie sea is Jove, the sun, tlie lunar IwU ; 
Jove liiiig siipmiie, the soverricn source of 
All power i« lib; to him all glory five. 
Fur his vaat form embiaces all that live4 

This doctrine has not been confined to ancient times, or to the boundaries 
of India and the republics of Ix recce and Rome; it has descended through 
every age, and has its votaries even in the present day. M. Anquetil du Per- 
ron, whom I have already spoken of, as the Latin translator of the Oupnek*- 
hat, or Upanishad, from the Persian version, has himself distinctly avowed 
an inclination to it ; the writings of M. Neckar are full of it ;^ and M. Isnard 
has professedly advanced and supported it in his work, ^ Sur Tlmmortalit^ de 
TAme,*^ printed at Paris in 1802. I do not know that it exists at present to 
any great extent in our own country; but if we look back to something less 
than a century, we shall find it current among the philosophers of various 
schools, and especially that of which Lord Bolingbroke has been placed at 
the head ; and hence running through every page of the celebrated Essay on 
Man, in the composition of which it is pnibable that Mr. Pope was imposed 
upon by his noble patron, and was not sufficiently alive to the full tendency 
of its principles. The critics on the Continent, however, perceived the ten- 
dency on Its first appearance ; aud hence its author was generally, though in- 
correctly, denominated the modem Lucretius, and the poem itself was re- 
garded as one of the most dangerous productions that ever issued from tlie 
press ; as a most insidious attempt, by confining the whole of our views, our 
reasonings, and our expectations to the present state of things, to undermine 

nsirat f avdptaruv iYopf^^' f*^^ ^ ^dXacva, 
tuai Xisiver vdrni 6i A<4( KsxP^iuBa sdyrtr 
To8 Y'P *^ Y^s lofuv- Lib. I. L 

t Zt^ leriv alOhlH 
Zcbf Tt yh" 
Ztbi 6i oboav6tt 
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the great doctrines of a future state and the imaiortalitr of the sod. In onr 
own day we allow to it a very liberal extent of bold imagery and poetic 
license, and with such allowance it may be perused without mischief; but m 
few verses alone are sufficient to prove its evil bearing, if strictly and literally 
flterpreted. The following distich, for example, beautiful as it is in itself 
discloses the very quintescence of Spinosism :* — 

All lire but parts of one stupRndous whole, 
Wboee body nature is, and God tbeaoul: 

and the general result drawn from the entire passage, which is too long to 
be quoted, is no less so : — 

In spite of pride, In erring reason's spite, 

One truth to clear, whatxvbe is, is eioht. I 

If every thing be right at present, there is no necessity for a day of correctioo 
or retribution hereafter; and the phief argument a/forded by nature in favour 
of a future existence is swept away in a moment. Unite the propositions con- 
tained in these two couplets, and illustrated through the whole poem, and it 
follows that the universe is God, and God the universe ; that amid all the 
moral evils of li^fe, the sufferings of virtue, and the triumphs of vice, it is in 
Tain to expect any degree of compensation or adjustment in a future state ; 
every thing being but an individual part of one stupendous whole, which 
could not possibly exist otherwise ; and that the only consolation which re- 
mains for us under the pressure of pain or calamity is, tiiat if tve are not at 
ease, there are others that are so — that if our own country is devoured by 
war, or desolated by pestilence, there are countries remote from us that know 
nothing of such afflictions — tliat the ^tntroX good is superior to the general 
evtlt aud made to flow from it, and, consequently, that whateoer u, isngfU'^^ 

If plai^ies and enrtlxytjakes break not Heaven's deslfa, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline? 

The THIRD HTPOTHcsis to which I have referred, is that of the idealists, or 
those who maintain that there is no such thing as a material or external 
world; that the existence of man consists of nothing more than impressions 
and ideas, '^r of pure incorporeal spirit, which surveys every thing in the 
tame unsubstantial manner as the visions of a dream. Some of the tenets 
of Malbranche appear to have a tendency to this theory ; but it has been 
chiefly developed in modern times by Bishop Berkeley and Mr. Hume. Their 
premises are indeed somewhat different, but their conclusion is the same; 
excepting that the argument is pressed much farther by the latter than was 
ever intended by the former, and leads to more dangerous consequences. In 
Grermany, Professor Kant has allowed a part of this tenet, as well as parts 
of various other tenets,! to enter into his system, or that which he chooses 
to distinguish by the name of the TranacenaerUal Phiiosophy, and which not 
long since bade fair to obtain a universal sway over the Continentt though 
for some years it has appeared to be considerably declining in its reputation. 
It was my intention to have traced the origin of the ideal nypothesis, and to 
have pointed out its sophisms, but our time will not allow me ; ^nd it is the 
less necessary, as I shall have an opportunity, on a future occasion, of re- 
verting to all these various conjectures and examining them at full length.^ 

fiut why, after all, is it necessary to support the proposition, that ** nothing 
can spring from nothing?" Why may not something spring from nothings 
when the proposition is applied to Omnipotence 1^ f may be answered,_per- 
haps, because it is a self-contradiction, an impossibility, an absurdity. This, 
however, is only to argue in a circle ; for why is it a self-contradiction, or an 
impossibility I ** It is impossible," said M. Leibnitz, " for a thing to be 
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and not to be at the aame time." This impossibility I admit ; because, to 
assert the contrary, would imply a self-contradiction absolute and uniTeisal, 
founded upon the Tery nature of things, and consequently applicable to Om- 
nipotence itself. But the position that *' nothing can spring from nothing** is 
of a very different character : it is necessarily true when applied to man, but 
it is not necessarily true wh«*n applied to God. Instead of being o^to/tfte and 
univenal, it is relative and Itmilea; the nature of things does not allow us to 
reason concerning it when its reference is to the latter : and hence we have 
no authority to say that it is impossible to the Deity ; or to maintain that an 
absolute creation out of nothing by the Deity is an absurdity or self-contra- 
diction. It is absurd to suppose that matter does not exist; it is absurd to 
suppose that it does exist etemaily and independently of the Creator ; it is 
absurd to suppose that it constitutes the Creator himself: but, as it is not ab- 
surd to suppose its absolute formation out of nothing by the exercise of an 
almighty power, and as one of these four propositions must necessarily be 
true, reason should induce us to embrace the last with the same promptitude 
with which we reject the other three. 

So far, indeed, from intimating any absurdity in the idea that matter may 
be created out of nothing by Uie interposition of an almighty intelligence, 
reason seems, on the contrary, rather to point out to us the possibility of an 
equal creation Out of nothing of ten thousand other substances, of which each 
may be the medium of life and happiness to infinite orders of beings ; while 
every one may, at the same time, be as distinct from every other, as the whole 
may be from matter, or as matter is from what, without knowing any thing 
farther of, we commonly denominate spirit. Spirit, as generally used among 
modem metaphysicians,' is, to say the most of it, but a negative term employed 
to express something that is not matter ; but there may be ten thousand some- 
things, and substrates of being, and moral excellence and felicity, which are 
not matter, none of which, however, we can otherwise characterize. Yet 
why, between all or any of these and matter itself, there should be such an 
utter opposition and discrepancy as was contended for by Dcs Cartes, and has 
since been maintained by most metaphysicians, I cannot possibly conjecture ; 
nor conceive why it should be universally thought necessaiy, as it still ap- 
pears to be thought, that the essence of the eternal Creator himself must in« 
dispensably consist of the essence of some one of the orders of bcmgs whom 
he has created. — Why may it not be as distinct from that of an archangel as 
from that of a mortal ! from the whole of tliese various substances, which I 
have just supposed, and which we cannot otherwise contemplate or charac 
terize than by the negative term Spirit, as it is from matter, which is more im- 
mediately submitted to our eyes, and constitutes the substrate of our own 
being and sensations t 

Matter, then, we are compelled to regard as a substance created out of no* 
thing by an intelligent first cause ; himself immaterial, self-existent, eternal, 
and alone ; and of matter the whole visible universe is composed* It is ar- 
ranged and regulated by an extensive code of laws, of which, however, we 
know but a few ; and which give birth to a multiplicity of concrete forms, 
under which alone we are capable of contemplating it : for no effort has 
hitherto succeeded in ultimately enucleating the compound and tracing it to 
its elementary particles. We may divide and subdivide as we please ; but 
when we have followed it up into its subtlest rudiments, its most retiring 
principles, by the aid of the best glasses which the best art of man can pro- 
vide for us, we learn no more of the real nature of its primitive essence than 
we do from an acorn or a pebble. 

But we are as ignorant of matter in its total scope as we are of it in its 
elementary particles. We can examine it as it exists in the ^lobe, but the 
globe on which we tread is but as a drop to the ocean ; the earth is surrounded 
by other planets, by other worlds, by other systems of worlds ; all of which, 
we have reason to believe, are composed of the same substance, and regu- 
lated by the same laws. We stretch out our view on every side, but there are 
still worlds beyond us ; we call in the aid of Uie best glasses, but they still 
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8tDrpa88 our reach; till at length we resign onrselves to imagtnatioiH and te 
the confusion of our thoughts and the weakness of our language, we 9pe$k 
of apace as being filled, and of matter as being infinite. 

liiis view of the subject has given rise to a variety of magnificent apeei^ 
lations, at which I shall just glance, without meaning to dwell upon them. Is- 
all this immensity of matter, this universe of worlds within worids, and ■▼•- 
tems within systems, the result of one single fiat of the great Creator! Did 
the Power that spake it into existence give it from the fint the general order 
and harmony and perfection that prevau at present 1 or did he merely produce 
a vast central and aggregate chaos, as the rude basis of future worlds, the 
parent-stock or storehouse from which they have since issued by a series of 
distinct efibrts and evolutions ? or, thirdly, has every separate system of 
worlds, or every separate planet, been the result of a aei«rate birth, and t 
separate act of creation 1 

It fs of little importance which of these spdendid fancies we adopt ; for all 
of them are but fancies, and built upon conjecture alone. In a course of 
philosophical inquiry, however, it becomes us to be acquainted with their- ex- 
istence ; and to be informed, beyond this, that the second is the speculation 
which has been more generally espoused by philosophers; that, I mean, 
which conceives the existence of a central and primary chaos, from which 
all the heavenly bodies have successively proceeded, of whatever kind or 
description, whether suns, stars, comets, or planets ; though the mode by 
which such efibrts have been produced has been variously accounted for. Des 
Cartes seems to have supposed stars to have preceded planets in the order of 
creation ; and that the earth was at first a star, and continued so till rendered 
opaque by having its bright surface incrusted with grosser and untransparent 
matter, and drawn into uie vortex of the solar system ; and Leibnitz aoopted 
his conjecture. Whiston conceived it to have been originally a comet, the 
rude materials of which constituted the chaos of the oi^th; and Boflbn, to 
have consisted of a comet and a portion of the sun's exterior limb or edge 
carried ofi* bv such comet, in consequence of its having given the son an 
oblique stroxe in the course of its orbit ; the chaos of the earth being thus 
formed by the vapoury substance of the impinging comet uniting with a por- 
tion of the sun's igneous mass ; and in this manner he endeavoured to account 
for the production of every other planet of the solar system. 

But of all this class of speculations (for assuredly they deserve no higher 
character), the most splendid and comprehensive is that which was first em- 
braced by Dr. Herschel, and was perhaps an improvement on a prior hypo- 
thesis of M. Bufibn ; but which, so precarious is the life of a philosophical 
hypothesis, he himself discarded, not many years afterward, for something 
newer. It supposes the existence of an immense mass of opaque but igneous 
matter, seated in the centre of universal nature ; that the sun and every other 
star were originally portions of this common substance ; that it is volcanic 
in its structure, and subject to eruptions of inconceivable force apd violence ; 
that the sun and every other luminary of every other system were thrown f(nih 
from it at different times, by the operation of such projectile powers ; and 
that these, possessing in a great degree the qualities of the parent body, threw 
forth afterward at Afferent times, by means of similar volcanoes, portions 
of their own substance, each of which, by the common laws of projectiles, 
assumed an orbicular motion, constituted a distinct planet, and became tiie 
chaos of a rising world.* Hence, according to this comprehensive and daring 
hypothesis, the existing universe has acquired its birth; hence new systems 
of worlds are perpetns^y rising into being, and new planets are added to S3rs- 
tems already created. 

But worlds and systems of worlds are not only perpetually creating, they, 
are also perpetually diminishing and disappearing. It is an eztraorainary 
fact, that within the period of the last century, not less than thirteen stars in 
different eonstellations, none of them below the sixth magnitnde, seem totaUy 

* FML Tnam. voL boolv. 
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to have perished : forty to have changed their magnitude by becoming eiUiei; 
much larger or much smaller; and ten new stars to have supplied the place 
of those that are Ipst.* Some of these changes may perhaps be accounted 
for by supposing a proper motion in the solar or siderial systems by which the 
relative positions of several of the heavenly bodies have varied. But this ex 
planation, though it may apply to several of the cases, will by no means apply 
to all of them ; in many instances it is unquestionable, that the stars them- 
selves, the supposed habitations of other kinds or orders of intelligent beings, 
together with the different planets by which it is probable they were sur- 
rounded, and to which they may have given light and fructifying seasons, as 
the sun gives light and fniitfulness to the earth, have utterly vanished, and 
the spots which they occupied in the heavens have become blanks. What 
has thus befallen other systems will assuredly befall our own ; of the time 
and the manner we know nothing, but the fact is incontrovertible ; it is fore- 
told by revelation, it is inscribed in the heavens, it is felt throughout the 
earth. Such is the awful and daily 'text; what then ought to be the com 
mentt 



LECTURE IL 

ON THE ELEMENTARY AND CONSTITUENT PRWCIPLES OP TmNOS. 

Our study for the present lecture is the first or simplest principles of bodies, so 
far as we have hitherto been able to obtain any degree of knowledge upon this 
recondite inquiry, and the means by which they are combined or separated 
from each other, so as to produce different kinds and orders of sensible objects. 

A very slight contemplation of nature is sufficient to show us that matter 
under every visible form and modification, when regarded in its general mass, 
is perpetually changing; alternately living, dying, and reviving; decomposing 
into elements that elude our pursuit ; and recombining into new shapes ana 
energies and modes of existence. The purest and most compact metals be- 
come tarnished or converted into a calx or oxide on its surface, and the 
roost durable and crystallized rocks crumble into granules ; and the matter 
constituting these oxides and granules, by an additional series of operations, 
is still farther decomposed, till every vestige of their late character is lost, 
and the elementary principles of which they consisted are appropriated to 
other purposes, and spring to view under other forms and faculties. The 
same process takes place in the organized world. The germ becomes a 
seed, the seed a sapling, the sapling a tree ; the embryo becomes an infant, 
the infant a youth, the youth a man : and having thus ascended the scale of 
maturity, both, in like manner, begin the downward path to decay ; and, so 
far as relates to the visible materials of which they consist, both at length moul- 
der into one common elementary mass, and furnish fresh fuel for fresh gene- 
rations of animal or vegetable existence ; so that all is in motion, all is striving 
to burst the bonds of its present state ; not an atom is idle ; and the frugal cco- 
nomv of nature makes one set of materials answer the purpose of many, and 
moulds it into every diversified figure of being and beauty and happiness. 

It has hence been said, that matter is necessarily corruptible, and is per- 
petually changing from its intrinsic nature, and that the physical and moral 
evils of life are mainly attributable to this perverse and incorrigible propen- 
sity. Such was the doctrine of many of the most eminent schools of ancient 
philosophy, both of Greece and Asia, and such continues to be the. doctrine 
of various schools of the present day ; a doctrine which has not unfrequently 
been considered as of the utmost importance, and as forming the best defence 
of the benevolence of the Supreme Architect ; who, we are told, notwith- 
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standing all the pains and calamities, the tumults and disorders of natare, has 
made the most of matter that it would admit of, and has tempered it not only 
with a positive predominancy of good over evil, but with as much and as 
real good as could possibly be infused into it. 

To argue thus is to revive the theory of pure Platonism, far too extensively 
introduced into the Christian world, as I hinted in our last lecture, upon the 
first conversion of the Grecian philosophers, who had been chiefly students 
in the Platonic school ; and to suppose the existence of matter as an inde- 
pendent and eternal principle. *' God,'' says the sublime but mistaken foun- 
der of this school, '* wills, as Jar as it ts possible^ every thing good and 
nothing evil ;''* **but it cannot be that evil shoiUd be destroyed, for there 
must always be a something contrary to good,*'-)- a Xvufvros hnOvpJth ^ an in- 
nate propensity to disorder,''^ in that eternal and independent principle of 
matter out of which all visible things are created. 

How much more consolatory, as well as agreeable to right reason, is the 
view taken of this abstruse subject in the pages of genuine, unsophisticated, 
and unphilosophized revelation, in which the present is represented as a state, 
not of actual necessity, but of preordained probation; willed, in infinite 
wisdom, by the great First Cause, to promote the best ultimate h^piness of 
man: and matter as a substance produced out of nothing by his almighty 
fiat ! It was one of the express objects of the preceding lecture to prove, not 
only that matter does exist, in opposition to those who have thought it expe- 
dient to deny the being of a sensible and material world, but that it could not 
exist by any other means ; and that, while there is no self-contradiction or 
absurdity in contending that matter, and that ten thousand other substances 
than matter, may be produced out of nothing by the energy of an infinite 
and omnipotent intelligence, there is so pure and perfect an absurdity in en- 
deavouring to account for its existence upon every other theory which has 
hitherto been invented, that right reason should induce us to embrace the 
former opinion with the same promptitude with which we fly from every 
opinion that opposes it. 

Matter, then, is the production of an almighty intelligence, and as such is 
entitled to our reverence ; although, from a just abhorrence of many ancient, 
and not a few modem errors, it has too often been regarded in a low and 
contemptible light. Though not essentially eternal, as was contended for 
by all the schools of Greece and Asia, nor essentially intelliprent, as was 
contended for by several of them, it evinces in every part and in every ope- 
ration the impress of a divine origin, and is the only pathway vouchsafed to 
our external senses by which we can walk^ 

Throogh nature up to nature** God; 

that God whom we behold equally in the painted pebble and the painted 
flower — in the volcano and in the cornfield — m the wUd winter storm and in 
the soft summer moonlight. Although, when contemplated in its aggre^te 
mass, and especially in its organized form, it is perpetually changing, it is 
eyery where perfect in its kind, and even at present bears indubitable proofs 
of being capacified for incorruptibility. In its elementary principles H is 
maintained by the best schools of both ancient and modem times to be solid 
and unchangeable ; and, even in many of its compouud forms, it discovers 
an obvious approach to the same character. The firm and mighty umm that 
constitutes the pyramids of Egypt has resisted the assaults of time and of 
tempests for, perhaps, upwards of four thousand years, and by many critical 
antiquaries is supposed to have triumphed over the deluge itself. While 
there is little doubt that the hard and closely cryFcallized granitic mountains 
of every country in which they occur," the ^rerlasting hills," to copy a cor- 
rect and beautiful figure from the pages of Hebrew poetry, are coeval with 
the creation, and form at this moment, as they formed at first, the lowest 
depths, as well as the topmost peaks of the globe. That they are in 
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ererv instanee considerably attenuated and wasted away admits indeed, of 
no doubt ; but to have borne the brunt of so long and incessant a warfaiei 
without actuaUy being worn down to the level of the circumjacent plainsy 
affords no feeble proof of an almost imperishable nature, and a proof open 
to the contemplation of the most' common capacities. 

There are various examples of the Macedonian stater or gold coin, atmck 
in the reign of Philip, at this time preserved in the rich cabinet of the Flo- 
rence gallery,* which, though they have continued in existence for at leail 
8S00 years, do not not appear to have lost any thing of their weight. Bar 
thelemi, making a trivial mistake in Uie weight of the drachma, which lis 
calculated at 66.55 grains English, suspected that these had sustained vpow^ 
the average a loss of about seven-eighths of a grain during this long period: 
but as M. Fabbroni has since satisfactorily proved that the drachma was not 
more than 66.8 grains, and as this is the actual weight of several staters in 
this cabinet, we have a demonstration that they have sustained no diminution 
whatever. 

Yet, in its liquid and gaseous state, matter often exhibits still more extra- 
traordinary instances of indestructibility or resistance to decomposition; and 
it should be especially remarked, that its indestructibility or indecomposable 
power appears to hold a direct proportion to its subtility, its levity, its activity, 
its refiued ethereal or spiritualized modification of being. 

Water is as much a <;ompound as any of the earths, yet we have strong 
reason forbelieving that for the most part it exists unchangeably from age to 
age ; and that its integrity has been not essentially interfered with from the 
commencement of the world. Its constituent parts are by no means broken 
into, but continue the same, whether under a solid form, as that of ice ; under 
its usual form, as that of a liquid ; or under an elastic form, as that of va« 
pour : it is the same in the atmosphere as on the earth ; it falls down of the 
▼ery same nature as it ascends, and the electric flash itself appears, generally 
speaking, to have no other influence upon it than that of hastening its precipi- 
tation. It is only to be decomposed, that we know of, by a very concentrated 
action of the most powerful chemical agents ; and even this, whether by 
art or by nature, upon a very limited scale. 

A similar identity appears to exist in atmospheric air, which is, probably, 
at least as indestructible as water ; for its composition, when purged of the 
heterogeneous substances which are often combined with it, is the same in 
the deepest valleys as on the highest cliffs ; at the equator, and at the poles ; 
the earth's surface, and the height of 21,000 feet* above it : in many of which 
situations, and especially the" more elevated, it is impossible for it ever to be 
generated ; since the constituent parts of which it is composed are not found 
to exist in a separate state for its production. It is capable, indeed, of de- 
composition ; but, like water, becomes decomposed with great difficulty, and 
probably consists at this moment, as to its general mass, of the very identie 
particles that formed it on its first emerging from a state of chaos. 

Of the composition of the subtler gases we know nothing. The spaciiie 
weight of several of them has been ascertained, and the constituent principlef 
of one or two of them, as nitrogen and hydrogen, have been guessed at, 
but nothing more ; for the boldest experiments of chemistry have hitherto 
been exerted in vain to effect their decomposition. While as to those whi^ 
•re taore immediately connected with the principle of animal life, and upon 
which uiany schools of modem philosophy have supposed it sdtogether to de- 
pend, as cMoric, and the electric and voltaic fluids, the last of which seenu 
in truth to be only a peculiar modification of the second, together with other 
substances or quilitifc« which in subtilty and activity have a considerable 
resemblance to them, as light and the magnetic aura, we are not only wholl j 
incapable of decomposing them by any process whatever, but even of deter- 
miaing them to be ponderable, or to possess any of the other common pro- 
perties of matter, as extent and solidity. Whence we are, in fact, incapable 
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ol aflceTtaining whether they be matter at all, whether mere qualitiei of mat- 
ter, or whe^r some other more subtle and spiritualized substances,* inter- 
mixing themselyes under different combinations with the material mass, and 
giying birth to many of its most extraordinary properties and phenomena. 

Tlie question is entered upon at some length by Professor Bezelius, in hii 
^ Explanatory Statement,** published in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Stoexholm for 1813, in whicn he endeavours to support the probability that 
the electric fluids and caloric are material as well as the fluid of light; but, to 
do this, he is compeUed to alter the common definition of matter, and to codp 
tend that matter does not necessarily possess gravitation or aggregatiQn.t 

The materiality of light has been attempted to be proved by its effects on 
8<dution8 of muriate of ammonia and prussiate of potash, when placed in a 
situation to be crystallized. The cnrstallizatipn of these saJts'may oe directed 
at pleasure by the introduction of light at one or the other side of the vee- 
eels containing such solutions. Camphor displays a like affinity for light. 
All this, however, shows merely that light possesses an influence of some 
kind ; but it by no means establishes that such influence is a material one.t 

Is it inquired to what important point these abstruse speculations lead f I 
may reply, among others, to the foUowinjpr : 

First, to a probability, if not to a prooffthat matter, under peculiar modifi- 
cations, is capable of making an approximation to something beyond itself^ 
as ordinarily displayed ; and nereby of becoming fitted, whenever necessaiy, 
for an intercourse and union with an immaterial principle. 

And, secondly, to a clearer view of the coincidence of natural phenomena 
with one of the most glorious discoveries of revelation. For notwithstand- 
ing that matter, under every visible shape and texture, is *at present, in a 
greater or less degree, perpetually changing and decomposing, the moment 
we perceive that wis is not a necessary effect, dependent upon its intrinsic 
nature, but a beneficial power superadded to it for tne mere purpose of render- 
ing it a more varied and more extensive medium of being, oeauty, and happi- 
ness — the moment we find ground for believing, that in its elementary pinn- 
ciples it is essentially solid and unchangeable ; and that even in many of iti 
compounds it is almost as much exempted from the law of change— we 
are prepared to contemplate a period in some distant futurity, in which, the 
great object for which it has been endowed with this superadded power being 
accomplished, the exemption may extend equaUy to every part and to every 
compound : a period in which there will be new heavens and a new earth, 
and whatever is now corruptible will put on mcorruption. 

But what, after all, is matter in its elementary pnnciples, as far as we are 
capable of foUowing them up 1 Can it be divided and subdivided to infinity t 
or is there a limit to such divisibility, beyond which the process cannot poa- 
flibly proceed 1 and if so, are the ultimate bodies into which it is capable of 
dissolving still susceptible of developement, or, from their attenuation, re- 
moved beyond all power of detection 1 

These are questions which have agitated the world in almost all ages, and 
have laid a foundation for a variety of theories, of too much consequence to 
bejMssed over in a course of physical investigation. 

The tenet of an infinite divisibility of matter, whether in ancient or modem 
times, appears to have been a mere invention for the purpose of avoiding one 
or two self-contradictions supposed to be chargeable upon the doctrine of iti 
ultimate and elementary solidity ; but which, I much fear, will be found to 
have given birth to far more self-contradiction than it has removed. Tlie 
mode of reasoning, however, by which this tenet was arrived at in ancient 
Greece, was essentially different from that by which it has been' arrived at i0 
our own day. 

It beinff, as we observed in our last lecture, an uncontroverted maxim 
among all the Greek philosophers, of every sect and school whatever^that 
nothing could proceed from nothing, matter was of course conceived to hayo 
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existed eternally, or it could not have existed at all. But it appeared obTions 
to most of them, that matter is as certainly unintelligent as tney conjectured 
it 18 certainly eternal. The existence of intelligence, however, is still more 
demonstrable throughout nature than the existence of matter itself; and 
hence such phUosopners were driven to the acknowledgment of an intelli- 
gent principle distinct from a material substance ; and from the union of these 
two powers they accounted for the origin of the world : matter being merely 
passive and plastic, and put into form and endowed with the qualities and 
properties of body by the energy of the intelligent agent. But if form and 
corporeal properties have been communicated to it, it must, before such com- 
munication, and in its first or primal state, have been destitute of form ; and 
that it was thus destitute is incontrovertible, continued the same schools of 
philosophy, because form presupposes the existence of intelligence, and must 
be, under every shape and modification, the product of an intelligent energy; 
for it is impossible tnat matter could have had a power of assuming one mode 
of form ratner than another mode : since, if capable of assuming any kind, it 
must have been equally capable of assuming every kind, and, of course, of 
exhibiting intelligent effects without an intelligent cause, which would be 
utter nonsense. 

Such is the general train of reasoning that seems to have operated upon the 
minds of Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, in impelling them to the belief that 
matter, in its primary state, to adopt the words of Cicero, in which he ex- 
plains the Platonic doctrine, *' is a substance without form or quality, but 
capable of receiving all forms, and undergoing every kind of change ; in doing 
which, however, it never suffers annihilation, but merely a solution of its 
parts, which are in their nature infinitely divisible, and move in portions of 
space which are also infinitely divisible."* 

But if we abstract from matter form and quality, and at the same time deny 
it inteUigence, what is there left to constitute it an eternal substance of any 
kind ? and by what means could pure incorporeal intelligence endow it with 
form) 

These difficulties are^insuperable ; and, though attempted to be explained 
in different ways by each of these philosophers, they press like millstones 
upon their different systems, and are perpetually in danger of drowning 
them. Pythagoras compared the existence of matter, in its primary and 
amorphous state, to pure arithmetical numbers, before they are rendered 
visible by arithmetical figures. " Unity,''^ says he, " and one (the former of 
which he denominated monad) are to be distinguished from each other: 
unity is an abstract conception, resembling primary or incorporeal matter in 
its general aggregate ; one appertains to things capable of being numberedt 
and may be compared to matter rendered visible under a particular form." 
So again, ^ Number is not infinite any more than matter ; but it is never- 
theless the source of that infinite divisibility into equal parts which is the 
property of all bodies."t 

Numbers, however, were not more generally had recourse to by Pythago- 
ras, to typify elementary matter under different modifications, than they are 
in the present day by the most elaborate chemists, to express its particular 
combinations : " As in all well-known compounds," observes Sir Humphry 
Davy, *' the proportions of the elements are in certain definite ratios to each 
other, it is evident that these ratios may be expressed by numbers."} In 
consequence of which they are so expressed in various places by himself, 
and by many French, Swedish, and English chemists, the hint having been 
first suggested, I believe, by Higgens or Dalton. And hence the doctrine of 
numbers is well known to have been very largely and very repeatedly had 
recourse to under the Pythagorean system, and to have been used in explana- 
tion, not only of the endowment of different portions of matter with different 
forms, but of the harmony with which the different natures of matter and 
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mind unite in identic substances. Numbers and forms are, in consequenee, 
not unfrequently contemplated as the same thing — as the models or arche- 
types after which tlie world in all its parts is framed — as the cause of entity 

to visible beings : rt&s ipiOitmis aHovs c?yai 1% oiclas.* 

And hence, again, under the term monad, or unity, Pythagoras is generally 
conceived to have symbolized God, or the active principle in nature ; under 
duad, the passive principle, or matter; and under triad, the visible world, 
produced by the union of the two former. 

Srthagoras, however, was as much attached to music as to numbers, re- 
ing it as a mere branch of the science of numbers applied to a definite 
object. He has, indeed, the credit of having invented the monochord, and of 
having applied the principles of music, as well as those of numbers, to the 
study of physics. He conceived that the celestial spheres, in which the pla- 
nets move, striking upon the elastic ether through which they pass, must pro- 
duce a sound, and a sound that must vary according to the diversity of tneir 
magnitude, velocity, and relative distance; and, as the adjustment of the 
heavenly bodies to each other is perfect in every respect, he farther conjec- 
tured, that the harmony produced by their revolutions must also be the most 
perfect imaginable : and hence the origin of a notion, which is now, however, 
only entertained in a figurative sense, a sense frequently laid hold of by our 
own poets, and thus exquisitely enlarged on by Diyden : — 

From hannony, from heav'nly haimony, 
This nniyenial firame began. 
When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 
And could not heave her head, 
The tunefhl Yoice was heard from higlh, 

Ariae, ye more than dead '. 
Then hot and cold, and mdiat and dry, 
In order to their atations leap. 
And Music's power obey. 
From hannony, (torn heav'nly harmony, 
This universal (hune began ; 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it rkn, ^ 
The diapason dosing (hll in man. 

What Pythagoras thus called numbers, Plato denominated idecu ; a term which 
has, hence, descended to our own day, and is on every one's lips, although in 
a different sense from what it originally imported. The reason or wisdom 
of the great First Cause, and which he denominates the logos of God, 6 X^os, 
or i XoYwn^ -nXa 6coD, and not unfrequently ^niuovgy^ (Demiurgus), Plato describes 
as a distinct principle from the Original Cause or Deity himself, from whom 
this efllcient or operative cause, this divine wisdom or logos, emanates, and 
has eternally emanated, as light and heat from the sun. Thus emanating, he 
conceived it to be the immediate region or reservoir of ideas or intellectuid 
forms, of the archetypes or patterns of things, subsisting by themselves as 
real beings — rd Svrwi Svra — In this their eternal and original well-spring ; and 
the union of which with the whole, or any portion of primary or incorporeal 
matter, immediately produces palpable forms, and renders them objects of 
contemplation and science to the external senses.f 

It is, hence, obvious that Plato contended for a triad or trinity of sub- 
stances in the creation of the visible universe — God, divine wisdom, or the 
eternal source of intellectual forms or ideas, and incorporeal matter. And it 
is on this account that several of the earliest Christian fathers, who, as I have 
already observed, had been educated in the Platonic school, and had imbibed 
his notions, regarded this doctrine as of divine origin; and endeavoured, 
though preposterously, to blend the trinity of Plato, and that of the Christian 
Scripture, into one common dogma : an attempt which has been occasiomdly 
revived in modem- times, especially by Cudworth and O&ilvie, with great 
profunditv of learning and great shrewdness of arprument, hut, at tlfe 
limey with as little success as in the first ages of Christianity. 
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It is to this theoiy, which, indeed, is highly fitted for poetiy, and nmeb 
better so than for my, dialectic discussion, Akenside beautifuUy alludes ia 
the first book of his " Pleasures of Imagination :^ — 

Ere th« radiant mm 
Bprang flracntheeaat. or, mid the Tanlt oTni^it, 
Tm inooo snapeiided ber aerener lamp ; 
Ere moootaina, wooda, or atreama adom'd tbe globa^ 
Or Wtedom taufbt tbe aooa of men ber lore ; 
Tben lived tb' Vernal Onb : then, deep retix'd 
In bia unftthom'd eaaenoe, viewed the forma, 
Tbe forma eternal of created thioga : 
Tim radfcant aon, the moon'a noetnmal lamp. 
Tbe moomaina, wooda, and atreama, tbe roUiof glnba^ 
And Wiadom'a mien celeatial. From the flial 
Of daya, on tbem hla love divine be flx'd, 
, His admiration ; till, in time complete, 
What he admir d and lov'd bia vital amile 
Unfolded into being. Hence tbe breath 
CNTlifo in forming each organic (hune ; 
^ Benoe the green efith, and wild-reaonnding wirea ; 

Hence light and abade alternate ; warmth and cold ; 
And clear auramnal aldea, and vernal ahowera ; 
And all the foir variety of thinga. 

While, however, we thus point out the fancifulness and imperfections of 
these h3rpoUiese8, let us, with the candour of genuine philosopliy, do justice 
to Uie merits of their great inventors, and join in the admiration which has 
been so di]dy bestowed upon them by the wise and learned of every country* 
It was Plato who first suggested to Galileo, even upon his own confession, 
that antagonist power by which a rectilinear motion can be converted into an 
orbicular, and thus laid a basis for our accounting for the regular movements 
of the heavenly bodies,* a subject upon which we shall enter to a certain ex- 
tent in our next lecture ; who, in some degree, anticipated that correct system 
of colours which nothing but the genius of a Newton could fully develope 
and explain ff who, in mathematics, unfolded to us the analytic method of 
solving a problem;^ and in theosophy so far surpassed all the philosophers 
of his country, in his correct views and sublime descriptions of the Deity, 
that he seems almost to have drunk of the inspiration of Horeb or of Sinai ; 
and who, in his Timaeus, applies to the wisdom of God, the Xoyttritdt rov OmS — ^a 
term which in Hebrew could scarcely be translated by any other word than 
that of Jevah or Jehovah — ^Sj fhmas <W,^ «« whatever is essentiallt eternal.** 
. Of Pythagoras, it is only necessary to direct the attention to the two fol- 
lowing veiy extraordinary facts, to place him beyond the reach of panegyric ; 
the Ant of which has occasionally furnished reflection for other wnters, 
though the latter remains unnoticed to the present moment. At an antedate 
of two thousand two hundred years from the age of Copernicus, this won- 
derful ffenius laid the first foundation of the Copemican system, and taught 
to his disciples that the earth revolves both around her own axis and around 
the sun ; that the. latter motion is conducted in an oblique path or zodiac ;| 
and that the moon is an earth of the same kind as our own, and replete wiUi 
animals, whose nature, however, he does not venture to describe.lP 

The second extraordinary fact to which I allude, is one we have already 
■lightly glanced at, but which must not so cursorily be relinquished ; I mean 
that, in ascribing to the primary or elementary forms of bodies, in their unions 
with each other, relative proportions so exact, yet so diversified* that forms 
and numbers may be employed as synonymes or convertible terms, he has ex- 
hibited so close a coincidence with one of the latest and most surprising dis- 
coveries of the present day, that though I dare not call it an anticipation, I 

* OalileilMaoorBl A Dfanoatrazloni Bfatematicbe, p. SM,4to. Leyd, 1638. Dutena, Qrigine dea Dacoa 
tWM. Ae. p. go, 4to. Lood- 1796. ^ ^ 

t Phtt. da Pladlia PhUoa. lib. L cap. 15, p. XL Datana, nt anpr. p. 101. 

1 noleQak Qt anpr. p. 351. ( Plytareb. in Tim. Ub. iii. 34. 97. 

I Ptatafeh. da PlaeMa, Ub. iU. cap. 11. IS. Diog. Laert Ub. viii. aect. 65. Copamicua bimaalf admlSi 
thttba toM bia Srat hint of the.aartl^ motion fimnNio^^ Vide bia addraav 

la nnl m. 

..!L?5^^^^**^.2^*^^'B*^<^'i'^^^i^-P-^><»ll- SomecbioforthladoetiiJMiatoba 
tedM Oipltto J^ran* PloeL da Orplieo^ Ub. K in naMMa, pi 1m! 
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•m at a loss how else to characterize it : for it has been miniitely ascertained 
within the last ten or twelve years, by an almost infinite variety of accurate 
and well-defined experiments by Higgens, Dalton, Gay Lussac, and DaTjr, 
that the combinations and separations of all simple bodies are conducted in 
a definite and invariable ratio of relative weight or measure ;* as that of one 
part to one part, one part to two parts, one to three, or one to four; and, con* 
sequently, that every change in the compound thus produced, whether of ad* 
dition or diminution, is a precise multiple or divisor of such ratio ; or, in other 
words, that the different elementary bodies which enter into such compounds 
can never unite or separate, never lay hold of or let go each other, in any 
other proportions. 

Let us exemplify this remark by a familiar instance or two. It is now well 
known to every one that the calxes, oxides, or, as they are often called, rusts^ 
of metals, consist of a certain portion of oxygen with a certain portion ofj 
the metal, which is thus converted into a calx or oxide. It is sdso known in 
the present day to most persons, that the greater number of metals ase pos- 
sessed of two or more kinds of oxides, produced by a union of different 
proportions of the oxygen and the metal, and often distinguishable even by 
their colour; as minium or red lead, and ceruse or white lead, which are 
equally oxides of the metal whose name they bear. Now, in whatever 
proportion the oxygen unites with the metal to produce an oxide of one 
kind, it invariably unites by a multiple or divisor of the same proportion 
to produce every kind of oxide belonging to the same metal. Thus we 
have discovered not less than four different oxides of antimony in different 
parts of the world : the lowest or simplest of them contains 4i parts of oxy- 
gen to 100 parts of metal ; the next simplest contains 18 parts of oxygen to 
100 parts of metal, which is four times 4i ; the third oxide consists of 37 
parts of oxygen to 100 parts of me^al, which is six times 4^ ; and the fourth 
oxide, 36 parts of oxygen to 100 parts of metal, which is eight times 41. 
So tin, which possesses three discovered oxides, has for its lowest the propor- 
tion of 7 parts of oxygen to 100 parts of metal ; for its second oxide, 14 parte 
of oxygen to 100 parts of metal, which is twice 7 ; and for its highest, SI 
parts of oxygen to 100 parts of metal, which is three times 7. I have given 
the proportions in round numbers ; but if I were to use the fractions that 
belong to them, the comparative results would be precisely the same. Nor 
can we possibly combine these substances in any other proportions, so as to 
produce oxides ; for the corpuscles of which they consist will not lay hold 
of or let go each other in any other ratios. It is possible that we pay here- 
after detect an oxide of antimony consisting of a less proportion of oxygen 
than 4i ; but if we ever should, we are confident beforenand that such pro- 
portion will be 2i. It is also possible that we may meet with an oxide con- 
taining more than 4i and less than 18 parts of the oxygen in 100 ; but if we 
should do so, we can nearly anticipate that such proportion will be 9. And 
hence, as these proportions, though constantly true to their respective series, 
are constantly diversified in different substances, their radicsd figures or num- 
bers may be employed, and now actually are employed, and that very gene- 
rally, and in perfect coincidence with the system of the Pythagorists, as sy- 
non3rmes of tne simple forms or substances whose progressive character they 
describe. This curious coincidence of ancient and modem philosophy, for 
at present I will call it nothing more, I cannot but regard as a very marvellous 
fact ; and am not a little surprised that it should not hitherto have occurred, 
as it does not appear to have done, to the minds of any of those learned and 
ingenious chemists who have chiefiy been employed in applying and building 
up the discovery. And it is not the least important part of this discoverVf 
that not only in the union or separation of simple substances, but in all well- 
known and more complicated compounds, so rar as the experimental series 
has been carried, the elementary bodies which enter into them exhibit pro- 

* Ite only afipamt cxoeplton I am awtre of to tbis general principle Is in -the oombtnatkni of thd dto^ 
iBtoof H. Dtuoni^ detooating sabetanoe, or aaoCane, as deaeribea by air BaBObil Dvn\^'^i^*^!^nBa» 
rl8ia,p.SM: mi It ii Hmmi jnTTiT^Tr Thn — im nnr jrii pin luin gr— iinti w irinini rnTn 
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portions equally definite and invariable; thus affording another proof of ddM 
connexion between the phenomena of nature and the occasional develope- 
ments of revelation ; the philosopher beholding now, as the prophet beheld 
formerly, that the Almighty architect has literally adjusted every things by 
weight and measure; that he has measured the waters and meted out the 
heavens, accurately comprehended the dust of the earth, weighed the moiin- 
tains in scales and the hUls in a balance. 



LECTURE in. 



ox TBS KLKMENTARY AND CONSTITUENT PRINCIPLES OP THINGS. 

(The subject continued.) 

The few steps we have hitherto taken in the wide and magnificent scope 
before us have only led to an establishment of two or three fundamental 
axioms, of no small importance in the science of physics, and to a develope* 
ment of two or three of the most ingenious and most popular hypotheses of 
former times, invented to account for the origin of the world around us, and 
the elementary and constituent principles of things : especially the hypothe- 
sis of numbers, as proposed by Pythagoras, and that of ideas, as proposed 
by Plato ; and their application to primary and incorporeal matter, in order to 
endow it with form and quality. There are yet tw^o or three other hypothe- 
ses upon the same subject that amply demand our attention, and are replete 
with an equal degree of ingenuity and fine imagination ; especially the Peri- 
patetic and the Atomic, or that of Aristotle and that of Epicurus ; and we 
nave also to trace out the relative degree of influence which each of these 
has exerted on the philosophical theories of later times. 

Aristotle had too much penetration not to see that the hypothesis of Plato 
was just as inadequate as that of Pythagoras to a solution of the great ques- 
tion concerning the production of the visible world: and he proposed a third 
scheme, which has also had its share of popularity. According to this re- 
modelled plan, the sensible universe is tlie result of four distinct principles, 
— intelligence, matter, form, and privation; which last term is little more 
than a mere synonyme for space or vacuum ; and thus far the theory of Aris- 
totle chiefly differs from that of Plato, by interweaving into it his fourth prin- 
ciple, derived from Democritus, and the other Atomic philosophers, and which 
he seems to have added to it with a view of providing a proper theatre for the 
two principles of form and matter to move in. He supposes all these to have 
equally existed from eternity; and the three last to have been eternally acted 
upon or thrown into a definite series of motions, upon which alone the ex- 
istence and harmony of things are dependent, by the immutable and imma- 
terial principle of intelligence, whose residence he places in the purest and 
loftiest sphere or circle of the heavens ; a sphere that in its vast embrace 
comprehends ten lower or subordinate spheres, that lie between itself and the 
earth, which forms the centre of the whole, and, in conjunction with the 
earth, constitutes the universal world. 

This Supreme Intelligence Aristotle conceived to be in himself for ever 
at rest ; and the tranquil and peaceable sphere in which he resides he deno- 
minated the empyreum or heaven of bliss. But though enjoying eternal rest 
himself, he communicates motion, necessarily and essentially, upon this 
theory, to the sphere immediately below him ; as this, in its turn, communi- 
cates it in different directions, and with different velocities, to the other 
spheres that revolve within its range ;• whence the sphere thus earliest re- 
ceiving motion, and nearest to the empyreum, Aristotle denominated the prt- 
KUM* MOBILE, Or first moviug power : it constituted the tenth in the regular 
aeries ; the ninth, or that which lies next to it, being denominated the crys* 
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talline heayens ; the eighth, the starry sphere, or heavens ; and the remaining' 
seven deriving their names from, and being appropriated to, the different re- 
volutions of the different planets, as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo or the sun, 
Venus, Mercury, and Diana or the moon : the earth, forming the centre of the 
whole, being an imperfect sphere, with a larger proportion of matter at the 
equator ; on which account the earth was conceived to turn on her axis in a 
rocking motion, revolving round the axis of the ecliptic, and making the stars 
appear to shift tlieir places at the rate of about one degree in seventh-two 
years. According to which calculation, all of them will appear to perform a 
complete revolution in the space of 25,9*20 years, and, consequently, to return 
to the precise situation they occupied at the commencement of such period. 
This period was hence denominated the annus maonus, or great year, and 
not unfrequently the Platonic year, as the same kind of revolution was in 
some measure taught also by Plato. 

The motory power, thus impressed by the intelligent moving principle, not 
voluntarily but by necessity, upon the different heavenly spheres, and finally 
upon the earth, and productive of that catenation of effects which is equally 
without beginning and without end, Aristotle denominated nature, and thus 
furnished us with a word, which has forages been so extensively made use of, 
that, though there is nothing in all language more imprecise, there is nothing we 
could spare with more inconvenience. The same term, indeed, is occasionally 
employed by Plato, but in a sense still less definite if possible, an4 at the 
same time still less comprehensive. 

On the revival of literature, this theory, together with the other branches 
of Peripatetic science, was chiefly restored and studied ; and continued, 
indeed, to be generally adhered to for upwards of a century after the publi- 
cation of the Copernican system ; which is well known to have at first ex- 
perienced but a very cold and inhospitable reception from the literary world. 
And it is hence this theory that is principally adverted to and described in the 
productions of all the early poets as well as philosophers of every part of 
modem Europe. And so complete was the triumph of the Peripatetic school 
in all its doctrines throughout Christendom, at this period, that Melancthon 
makes it a matter of complaint that^ even in the sacred assemblies, parts of 
the writings of Aristotle were read to the people instead of the Gospel. 
Even Milton himself, though born considerably more than a century after 
Copernicus, wavers as to the propriety of adopting his hypothesis of the 
heavens, and hence, in his Paradise Lost,* leaves it doubtful which of the 
two, the new or the old, ought to be preferred. The best and most splendid 
description of the Aristotelian theory that I have ever met with is contained in 
the Lusiad of Camoens : the whole is too long for quotation, but I may venture to 
aflirm, that you will be pleased with the following lines from Mr. Mickel's very 
spirited version of the Portuguese bard, as delineating the different heavenly 
spheres that were supposed, as I have already observed, to lie one within 
another, like the different tunics of an onion : — 

These spheres behold : the first in wide embrace 
Surrounds the lesner orb« or Tarlous Dice ; 
TbesMPTRKAN this, the holiest heaven, 
To the pure spirits of the blest is given : 
No mortal eye its splendid rays may bear, 
No mortal bosom toel the raptures there. 
The earth, in all her summer pride arrayed. 
To this might seem a dark sepulchral shade. 
Unmov'd it stands. — Within its shining fhmie. 
In motion swifter than the lightning's name, 
Swifter than sight the moving parts may spy, 
Another sphere whirls round its rapid sky : 
Hence urn ion darts its ft>rce, impulsive draws, 
And on the other orbs Impresses lawt.t 

These hypotheses are abstruse, and perhaps ill calculated to afford amqse- 
neol; but in a course of physical study they ought by no means to be ov«r* 
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looked* AlMtrase as they are, the one or the other of them is interwofen 
with the whole range of classical literature, and, as I have already remarked, 
hdd ^e ascendant in the horizon of metaphysics till within the last twoeen* 
tories ; and I have dwelt upon them the rather, because, much as we c|till 
hear of them, and find them adverted to in books, I am not acquainted with 
any work whatever that gives any thing like a clear and inteUigible summaiy 
of their principles. Their more prominent defects are, in &w words, as 
ibllows : Independently of conveying very imperfect and erroneous views of 
the creation, tney equally concur in reducing matter, notwithstanding its pre- 
tended eternal existence, to a nonentity, and confound its properties with 
Uiose of pure intellic^nce, by giving to numbers, ideas, or a mere abstract 
notion, real form and existence. The most powerful advocate of the Pla- 
tonic theory, in modem times, was the very excellent Bishop Berkeley ; who» 
in the true spirit of consistency, and with a boldness that no consequences 
could deter, openly denied the existence of a material world, and thus reduced 
the range of actual entities from three to two, an intelligent first cause, and 
intellectual forms or ideas, and gave the death-blow to the system by avowing 
its necessary result. 

In modern times, however, as I have already hinted at, the infinite divisibi- 
lity of matter has for the most part been supported upon different grounds, and 
I^iilosophers have involved themselves in the same fatal consequences, by a 
much shorter process of reasoning. No compound or visible bodies, it is 
well known, ever come into immediate contact with each other, or influence 
each other by means of simple solidity. The earth is affected by the sun, 
the moon by the earth ; the waters of the earth by the moon. Light is re- 
flected from substances to which it directs its course, at a distance, and with- 
out impinging upon them. The particles of all bodies deemed the most 
solid and impermeable, are capable of approaching nearer, or receding far* 
ther from each other, by an application of different degrees of cold or neat. 
We can, hence, it is said, form no conception of perfect solidity ; and every 
phendmenon in nature appears to disprove its existence. The minutest cor- 
jAiscle we can operate upon is still capable of a minuter division, and tiie 
parts into which it divides, possessing the common nature of the corpuscle 
which has produced them, must necessarily, it is added, be capable of a still 
farther division ; and as such divisions can have no assignable limit, matter 
must necessarily and essentially be divisible to infinity. ^ 

Such was the reasoning of Des Cartes, and of the numerous host of philo- 
sophers who attached themselves to his theory about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The argument, indeed, is highly plausible ; but it was toon 
obvious, that, like the Grecian incorporeity of matter, it leads to a pure non- 
entity of a material world : for that which is essentially unsolid and infi- 
nitely divisible, must at length terminate in nothing. And hence, Leibnitz 
attempted to amend the system, about half a century, and Boscovich, ^x>ut a 
century afterward, by contending, as indeed Zeno is supposed to have done 
formerly, that matter has its ultimate atoms, or monads, as they were deno- 
minated by Leibnitz, from the language of Pythagoras, beyond which it is 
altogether indivisible ; and that these ultimate atoms or monads are simple 
inextended points, producing, however, the phenomenon of extension, by 
ttteir combination, and essentially possessed of the powers of attraction and 
repulsion. 

There is such a charm in novelty, that it oAen leads us captive in despite 
of the most glaring errors, and intoxicates our judgment as fatally as the cup 
of Circe. It is upon this ground alone we can account for the general adop- 
tion of this new system, when first proposed in its finished state by Bosco- 
vich, and the general belief that the Gordian knot was at length fairly united, 
and every difficulty overcome. It required a period of some years for the 
heated imagination to become sufficiently cool to enable mankind to see, as 
erery one sees at present, that the difficulties chargeable upon the doctrine 
of an infinite divisibility of matter are not touched by the present theory, and 
remain in as full force as before .its appearance. If the monads, or ultimate 
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points of matter here adverted to, possess body, they must be as capable of 
extension, and consequently of division, as material body under any other 
dimension or modification : if they do not possess body, then are they as 
much nonentities as the primal or amorphous matter of Plato or Pythagoras. 
Again, we are told that these points or monads are endowed with certain 
powers; as those, for example, of attraction and repulsion* But powers 
must be the powers of something : what is this something to which these 
powers are thus said to appertain 1 If the ultimate and inextended points be- 
fore us have nothing but these powers, and be nothing but these powers^then 
are such powers powers of nothing,^wer8 without a substrate, and, conse- 
quently, as much nonentities as on the preceding argument. Visible or sen- 
sible matter, moreover, it is admitted by M. Boscovich and his disciples, is 
possessed of extension ; but visible or sensible matter is also admitted to be 
a mere result of a combination of inextended atoms : — ^how can extension pro- 
ceed from what is inextended ?— of two diametrical opposites, how is it pos- 
sible that either can become the product of the other 1 

It is unnecessary to pursue this refutation. The lesson which the whole 
of such fine-spun and fanciful hypotheses teach us, and teach us equally, is» 
that it is impossible to philosophize without a firm basis of first principles. 
We must have them in physics as well as in metaphysics^ — ^in matter as well 
as in morals ; and hence the best physical schools m Greece, as well as in 
more modem times, — ^those which have qpntended for the eternity of matter* 
as well as those which have contended for its creation out of nothing, — ^have 
equally found it necessary to take for granted, what, in fact, can never be 
proved, that matter in its lowest and ultimate parts consists of solid, impene- 
trable, and moveable particles of definite sizes, figures, and proportions to 
space ; from diflferent combinations of which, though invisible m themselves^ 
every visible substance is produced. 

This theory, which has been commonly distinguished by the name of Urn 
Atomic phQosophy, was first started in Greece by Leucippus or DemocrituSt 
and afterward considerably improved by Epicurus ; and as it bears a striking 
analogy to many of the features which mark the best opinions of the presei^t 
day, and has probably given them much of their colour and complexion, if it 
have not originated them, I shall take leave to submit to .you the followinff 
outline of it : — * 

The Atomic philosophy of Epicurus, in its mere physical contemplatioUf 
allows of nothing but matter and space, which are equally infinite and un- 
bounded, which have equally existed from all. eternity, and from different 
combinations of which every visible form is created. These elementary 
principles have no common property with each other : for whatever mattor 
IS, that space is the reverse of; and whatever space is, matter is the contrary 
to. The actually solid parts of all bodies, therefore, are matter; their actual 
pores space ; and the parts which are not altogether solid, but an intermixture 
of solidity and pore, are space and matter combined. Anterior to the foi^na- 
tion of the universe, space and matter existed uncombined, or in their pure 
and elementary state. Space, in its elementary state, is absolute and per- 
fect void; matter, in its elementary state, consists of inconceivably minute 
seeds or atoms, so small that the corpuscles of vapour, light, and heat ar^ 
compounds of them ; and so solid, that they cannot possibly be broken or 
abraded by any concussion or violence whatever. The express figure of 
these primary atoms is various : there are round, square, pointed, jag^fed, as 
well as many other shapes. These shapes, however, are not diversified to 
infinity ; but the atoms themselves of each existent shape are infinite or in- 
numerable. Every atom is possessed of certain intrinsic powers of motion. 
Under the old school of Democritus, the perpetual motions hence produced 
were of two kinds: a descendins motion, from the natural gravity of the 
atoms ; and a rebounding motion, from collision and mutual clash. Besides 
these two motions, and to explain certain phenomena to which they did not 

* TUt ootliiw Is gtfw nxin aft taDfOi In Um aotlioei Pr^^ 
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appear competent, and which were not accounted for under the old system, 
J^icurus supposed that some atoms were occasionally possessed of a third, 
by which, in some very small degrree, they descended in an oblique or cunri- 
linear direction, deviating from the common and right line anomalously ; and 
in this respect resembling the oscillations of the magnetic needle. 

These infinite groups of atoms, flying through all time and snare in differ- 
ent directions, and under different laws, have interchangeably tned and exhi- 
bited every possible mode of rencounter; sometimes repelled from each 
other by concussion, and sometimes adhering to each other from their own 
jagged or pointed construction, or from the casual interstices which two or 
more connected atoms must produce, and which may be just adapted to those 
of other figures, as globular, oval, or square. Hence the origin of compound 
and visible bodies ; hence the origin of large masses of matter ; hence, event- 
ually, the origin of the world itself. When these primary atoms are closely 
compacted, and but little vacuity or space lies between, they produce those 
kinds of substances which we denominate solid, as stones and metals ; when 
they are loose and disjoined, and a large quantity of space or vacuity is inter- 
posed, they exhibit bodies of lax texture, as wool, water, vapour. In one 
mode of combination they form earth ; in another, air ; and in another, fire. 
Arranged in one way, they produce vegetation and irritability ; in another 
way, animal life and perception. Man hence arises, families are formed, so- 
cieties are multiplied, and governments are instituted. 

The world, thus generated, is perpetually sustained by the application of 
fresh tides of elementary atoms, flying wiih inconceivable rapidity through 
all the infinity of space, invisible from their minuteness, and occupying the 
posts of those that are as perpetually flying off. Yet nothing is eternal or 
immutable but these elementary seeds or atoms themselves. The compound 
forms of matter are continually decomposing and dissolving into their original 
corpuscles ; to this there is no exception : minerals, vegetables, and animals, 
in this respect all alike, when they lose their present make, perishing for 
ever, and new combinations proceeding from the matter into which they dis- 
solve. But the world itself is a compound though not an organized being ; 
sustained and nourished, like organized beings, from the material pabulum 
that floats through the void of infinity. The world itself must, therefore, in 
the same manner, perish : it had a beginning, and it will have an end. Its 
present crasis will be decompounded; it will return to its original, its elemen- 
tary atoms ; and new worlds will arise from its destruction. 

Space is infinite, material atoms are infinite, but the world is not infinite. 
This, then, is not the only world, nor the only material system that exists. 
The cause that has produced this visible system is competent to produce 
others : it has been acting perpetually from all eternity ; and there are other 
worlds, and other systems of worlds, existing around us. 

Those who are acquainted with the writings of Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. 
Locke, will perceive m this sketch of the Atomic philosophy the rudiments of a 
very ereat part of their own systems, so far as relates to physics ; we may, 
indeed, fairly regard them as offsets from the theory before us, cleared in a 
very great degree of its errors, and enlarged in their principles, and forti- 
fied by more recent observations and discoveries. I must, for the present, 
confine myself to the following quotations from the first of these high orna- 
ments of our country. ** All things considered,'' says Sir Isaac, ^' it seems 
probable that God, in the beginning, formed matter in solid, massy, hard, tm- 
penetrable, nurDeable particles; of such sizes and figures, and with such other 
properties, and in such proportion to space as most conduced to the end for 
which he formed them." So again< "While the primitive and solid particles 
of matter continue entire, they may-compose bodies of one and (he same 
nature and texture in all ages ; but snould they wear away, or break in pieces, 
the nature of things depending on them would be changed. Water and 
earth, composed of old worn particles and fragments of particles, would not 
be of the same nature and texture now, with water and earth composed of 
entire particles at the beginning ; and therefore, that nature may be lasting. 
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the ohanffes of corporeal thingrs^ are to be placed only in the variow Hparar 
tionsj and new associcUions and motioru of these permanent particles : com- 
pound bodies being apt to break, not in the midst of solid particles, but where 
those particles are laid together, and touch only in a few points." 

The Epicurean doctrine, moreover, of a flux and reflux of elementarjr pai^ 
tides exterior to every material system, perpetually feeding and replemshing 
it, and carrying ofi" its dissolved and rejected rudiments, bears no small re- 
semblance to the ethereal medium of Sir Isaac Newton ; and, in its law of 
action, has been singularly revived within the course of the last six years by 
Professor Leslie, in his principles of impulsion, as detailed in his ^ Inquinr 
into the Nature of Heat." It is a doctnne, also, peculiarly coincident with 
Dr. Herschel's recent theory of nebulae, or milky ways in the heavens, which, 
contrary to his own earlier opinions, and those of former astronomers, who 
ascribed such appearance to the mixed light thrown forth from clusters of 
stars too remote to be reached by the best telescopes, he now resolves, as 
we shall have occasion to show more minutely in due time, into masses of a 
luminous fluid, existing independently of all stars or planets, though origin- 
ally, perhaps, emitted from them ; aggregated by a variety of causes Uiat 
tend to give its minute particles unity ; sometimes forming new stars 
by its condensation, and often feeding and regenerating those that are 
exhausted. 

Such is a brief survey of the chief theories of the primitive or elementary 
substance of matter which have been offered in ancient or modem times ; 
from a combination of the different particles of which, in different modes 
and proportions, and under the operation of different laws, all sensible bodies 
are supposed to have proceeded. 

Of sensible bodies thus produced, some, however, in direct repugnancy to 
the Atomic philosophy, whether of ancient or more recent times, have been 
very generally conceived to ^ave been formed first ; to be peculiarly simple 
in their composition, indecomposable by any known powers m their structure, 
and to be the basis of all other bodies, or those from which all other bodies 

Eroceed, by different unions and modifications: and hence such substances 
ave been denominated constuuerU principles, or constiiuerU elements; concern- 
ing the kind and number of which, however, we have had almost as many 
opmions offered as concerning the origin and nature of the primitive princi- 
ples themselves. 

Thus, among both the ancients and the modems, sometimes fire, some- 
times air, sometimes earth, and sometimes water, has been considered as the 
sole constituent element or source of things. Sometimes two of these sub- 
stances have been thus denominated, and sometimes three; but more gene- 
rally the whole. Occasionally, indeed, a fifth and even a sixth have been 
added to the number, as cold and oil, each of these having at times been 
considered as simple and indecomposable substances : while, under the old 
Atomic system, and especially as improved by Epicurus, all such principlet 
were completely swept away, and no one sensible substance whatever was 
conceived to be better entitled to the character of a constituent principle than 
another ; the whole equally flowing from peculiar modi^cations and combi- 
nations of the primitive or elementary principles — ^the rkbum primordu — and 
equally resolving into them upori decomposition. 

Of these different theories, the greater number are scarcely worth exa- 
mining ; and I shall only therefore observe, that for that which supposes the 
existence of four distinct elements, fire, air, earth, and water, and which for 
ages has been in almost universal acceptation, and would have been so still 
but for the recent discoveries of chemistry, we are indebted to Empedocles. 
This celebrated philosopher, and very excellent poet, flourished about four 
centuries before the Christain era. His opinions, like those of almost all 
the earliest sages, were given in metre, in a didactic poem, " On Natubs,'' of 
which only a few fragments have descended to our own times. He was a 
native of Sicily, and his talents and his country are celebrated by Lucretios, 
who was, nevertheless, of a very different school of philoaov^^t^^^'^^^^ v^ 
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elegant and so descriptiye, that I cannot refrain from presenting you with a 
literal but very humble translation of them ; introduced, more eepecii^y, aa 
they are, with observations upon different rival philosophers, who employed 
one, two, and various other numbers of the eommonly esteemed elements, 
and in various combinations, as the basis of their respective theories. 

Nor wanders len tbe safe who air with mm 
Would thin commix, or limpid fTmsAM with baktr; 
Or those the whole who Join, pirb, kthkr, barth. 
And pregnant ihowxr*, and thence the world dedooe. 
Thna aang Empkdoclbs, in honest fhme 
First of his sect : whom Aoriosntum bore 
' In eloud-capp^d Sicily. Its sinuons irtiores 

Th' Ionian main, with hoarse unwearied ware, 

Sarroonds, and sprinkles with its briny dew; 

An<L from the Ihir .^olian fields, divides 

Witn narrow frith that spurns th* impetuous surges 

Here vast Charybdib raves ; hero JBtna rears 

His infimt thunders, his dread jaws unlocks. 

And heaven and earth with fiery ruin threats. 

Here many a wonder, many a scene sublime. 

As on he journeys, checks the traveller's steps; 

And shows, at once, a land in harvests rich, 

And rich in sages or illustrious (bme. 

But naught so wond'rous, so illustrious nan^tt, 

Bo fkir, so pure, so lovely can it boast, 

Empbdoci.bs, as thou ! whose song divine, 

Bv all rehears'd, so clears each mystic lore, 

That scarce mankind believ'd thee bom of man. 

Yet e'en Empbdocles, and those above 

Already sung, of (kr inferior Ihme^ 

Though doctrines flrequent (torn their bosonis fiow'd 

Like inspiration, sager and more true 

Than e'er the PTTaiA.N maid, with laurels erown*d« 

Spoke from the tripod at Apolix)'* shrine ; 

ETen those mistook the principles of things, 

And greatly wander'd in attempt so great. 

Let our controvertists of the present day learn a lesson of liberality from 
this correct and polished reasoner, whose own theory is well known to have 
been that of Epicurus, to which I have just adverted, namely, that one snb* 
stance is just as much entitled to the character of a constituent element as 
another, and that every thing equally proceeds from, and in turn is resolved 
intOf the primitive and invisible atoms or principles of matter. 

It is to this theory alone that all the experiments 'of modem chemistry are 
giving countenance. Air, water, and earth, suspected to be compounds m the 
time of Epicurus, have been proved to be such in our own day ; while of the 
actiud. nature of heat or fire, mankind are just as iminformed now as they 
irere then. 

In the process, however, of destroying these supposed elements, chemistry 
has occasionally seemed to detect others ; and hence, instead of air, fiie, 
earth, and water, as simple or indecomposable substances, we have had 
phlogiston, acids, and alkalies ; sulphur and phosphorus ; oxygen, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, and carbon, progressively arising before us, and lajing 
claim to an imperishable existence. All of them, however, have fallen, or 
are falling in their tium, without having lived long enough to reach the com- 
mon age of man ; sdl of them have been proved, or reasonably suspected, to 
be compounds of other substances, that may yet, perhaps, be detected to be 
compounds of something beyond. Even oxygen, the most brilliant of the 
whole, the boasted discovery of Lavoisier, and out of which he was supposed 
to have built to his own memory ** a monument more durable than brass,** has 
bad its throne shaken to its foundation by Sir Humphry Davy, and is at this 
moment, like the Roman empire in its decline, obliged to divide its sway wiUi 
a new and popular power, which this last celebrated chemist has denominated 
chlorine; while of the more subtle and active agents, light, caloric^ the 
magnetic and electric fluids, we know nothing but from their effects, and can 
only say of each — stai nominii umbra. 

Is physical science, then, a vain show 1 — a mere house of cards, built up 
for the sole purpose of being pulled down againi— Assuredly not. Tlie tarn 
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fboting we have ftctnallj obtained upon many essential point»--a footing not 
to be disturbed by any future change of system, or novelty of discovery— 
and the ascertainment of a multitude of recondite facts, and their applicaticm 
to some of our most extensive and valuable arts, sufficiently prove that phi* 
losophy has neither lived nor laboured in vain. Although we have not beaa 
able to break through the spell completely — to follow up the Proteus-form of 
matter into its deepest recesses, and fix it in its last shape and character^— 
we have succeeded in developing many of its most important laws, as it will 
be the object of the ensuing lecture to point out, and to apply them to a solu- 
tion of many of its most important phenomena. Whatever is sure and 
trusty has remained to us, and whatever has given way has been mere chi- 
mera and shadow : we have chiefly, perhaps only, failed where we have 
either been too curious, or have suffered imagination to become our charioteor 
in the slow and sober journey of analysis. 

Before we quit this subject, let us, in the candid spirit of genuine philoso- 
phy, do the same justice to Epicurus as we attempted in our last lecture to 
Pythagoras and Plato. It has been very generally said and very generally 
believed, principally because it has been very generally said, that the great 
and mighty cause of this beautiful and harmonious formation of worlds, and 
trvstems of worlds, in the opinion of Epicurus, was mere chance, or FoaruifB. 
There is nothing, however, in those fragments of his works which have d6« 
acended to us, that can in any way countenance so opprobrious an opinion, but 
various passages that distinctly controvert it, — ^passages in which he perempto- 
rily denies the existence of chajick or fortune, either as a deity or a cause of 
action ; and unequivocally refers the whole of those complex series of percus- 
sions and repercussions, interchanges and combinations, exhibited by the ele- 
mentary seeds or atoms of matter during the creative process, to a chain of immu- 
table laws which they received from the Almighty Architect at the beginninf, 
and which they still punctually obey, and will for ever obey, till the universe 
shall at length cease to exist.* ** Whom,** says Epicurus, in a letter to his dis- 
ciple Menaeceus, that has yet survived the preying tooth of time, and will be 
found in Diogenes Laertius, '* do you believe to be more excellent than he who 
piously reveres the gods, who feels no dread of death, and rightly estimates 
the design of nature 1 Such a man does not, with the multitude, regard 
cmANCE as a god, for he knows that God can never act at random; nor as k 
coNTmcFSNT CAUSE OF EVENTS; uor does he conceive, that from any such 
power flows the good or the evil that measures the real happiness of human 
life.'* He held, however, that the laws which govern the universe were alto- 
gether arranged and imposed upon it by the Creator at its first formation, and 
uat the successive train of events to which they have given rise, have fol- 
lowed as the necessary result of such an arrangement, and not as the inune- 
diate superintendence of a perpetually controlling Providence. For it was 
the opinion of Epicurus, as well as of Aristotle, that perfect rest and tran- 
quillity are essential to the perfect happiness even of Him, who, to adopt his 
own language in another place, possesses all immortality and beatitude. 
^ Think not," says he, " that the different motions and revolutions of the 
heavens, the rising, setting, eclipses, and other phenomena of the planets, 
are produced by the immediaie control, superintendence, or ministration of 
Him who possesses all immortality and beatitude ; it is from the immutable 
bws whicn they received at the beginning, in the creation of the umversa^ 
that they punctually fulfil their several circuits.'* 

The origin of this calumny upon the character of Epicurus it is by ne 
means dilBcolt to trace, and it has been suflSciently traced, and suflleiently 
expoised, b^ Diogenes Laertius, Gassendi, Du Rondelle, and other distill 
gmshed writers, who have done ample justice to his memory; and upon the 
confessions of Plutarch, Cicero, ana Seneca, abundantly proved, that it was 
iSbt same rancorous spirit of envy among many of his competitors for public 
fkme, and especially among the Stoic philosophers, which strove ta il:r tt|M 

*flor a man eotioiMtve inquiry into Uiis mibjeet, Um reader is refbrred to tbe sntkcv* FttlSiMMii;^ 
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him the charge of volaptuous living, though the most temperate and abstemf* 
oils Athenian of his day ; that thus, with yet keener malevolence, endeavooied 
to brand him with the still fouler reproach of the grossest impiety and athe- 
ism. It is, indeed, scarcely to be believed, if the fact were i^ot concurrently 
attested by all the writers of antiquity, that the philosopher whose name, 
from the low and malignant spirit I have just adverted. to, has been prover- 
bialised for general licentiousness and excess, drew the whole of his daily 
diet from the plainest pottage, intermixed with the herbs and fruits of his 
pleasant and celebrated garden. *' I am perfectly contented," says he, in an 
epistle to another friend, ** with bread and water alone ; but send me a piece 
of your Cyprian cheese, that I may indulge myself whenever 1 feel disposed 
for a luxurious treat." Such, too, was the diet of his disciples. Water, says 
Diodes, was their common beverage ; and of wine they never allowed them- 
selves more than a very small cup. And hence, when the city of Athens was 
besieged by Demetrius, and its inhabitants reduced to the utmost extremity, 
the scholars of Epicurus bore up under the calamity with less inconvenience 
than any other class of citizens ; the philosopher supporting them at his own 
expense, and sharing with them daily a small ration of his &ans. The plea- 
sure of friendship, the pleasure of virtue, the pleasure of tranquillity, the plea^ 
sure of science, the pleasure of gardening, the pleasure of studying the works 
of nature, and of admiring her in all the picturesque beauty of her evolutions, 
formed the sole pursuit of his life. This alone, he affirmed, deserves the 
name of pleasure, and can alone raise the mind above the grovelling and mis- 
named pleasures of self-indulgence, debauchery, and excess. 

There is something gratifying to an enlarged and liberal spirit in being 
thus able to rescue from popular, but unfounded obloquy, a sage of trans- 
cendant genius and almost unrivalled intellect, and in restoring him to the 
admiration of the virtuous and the excellent. That he did not feel the force of 
any argument offered by nature in proof of the immortality of the soul, and 
was in this respect considerably below the standard of Socrates and Cicero, 
must be equally admitted and lamented; and should teach us the high value 
of that full and satisfactory light which was then so much wanted and has 
since been so gloriously shed upon this momentous subject. But let it at Che 
fame time be remembered, that, with a far bolder front than either of the 
philosophers here adverted to, he dared to expose the grossness and the absur- 
dities of the popular religion of his day, and in his life and his doctrines gave a 
perpetual rebuke to vice and immorality of every kind. And hence, indeed, the 
mam ground of the popular calumny with which his character was attacked, 
and which has too generally accompanied his memory to the present day* 



LECTURE IV. 

ON THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER, ESSENTIAL AND PECULIAR* 

. In our last lecture I endeavoured to render it probable, that all visible or# 
sensible matter is the result of a combination of various solid, impenetrable, 
and exquisitely fine particles or units of the same substance, too minute to 
be detected by any operation of the senses. Of the shape or magnitude of 
these particles we know nothing : and even their solidity and impenetrability, 
as I then observed, is rather an assumption for the purpose of avoiding seve- 
ral striking difficulties and absurdities that follow from a denial of these 
qnalities, than an ascertained and established fact. 

From this unsatisfactory view of it in its elementary and impalpable state, 
let us now proceed to contemplate it in its manifest and combined forms^ ana 
tt> investigate the more obvious properties they ofier, and the general laws 
by which they are regulated. 
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The change of distance between one material body and another, or, in 
other words, their approach to or separation from ^ each other, is called 
motion; and the wide expanse in which motion of any kind is performed, is de 
nominated space. 

Matter has its bssvntial, and its peculiar properties. Its essential 
properties are those which are common to it under every form or mode ol 
combination. Its peculiar properties are those which only appertain to it mi 
der definite forms or definite circumstances. 

The ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES of matter are usually classed under the six follow 
ing heads : passivity, extension, density, impenetrability, divisibility, and gravi 
tation; which, however, may easily be reduced to four, since extension, density 
and impenetrability, may be comprehended under the general term cohesibility 

Passivity, inertia or tjis inertia, is the tendency in a body to persevere in a 
ffiven state, whether of rest or motion, till disturbed by a body of superioi 
force. And hence these terms, which are mere synonymes, imply a power of 
mobility as well as a power of quiescence ; although passivity nas often been 
confined to quiescence, while mobility has been made a distinct property 
Thus it is from the same power, or tendency to passivity, that a cannon ball 
continues its motion after being projected from a gun, as that by which it re- 
mained at rest before it was thrown off; for it is a well known theorem in pro* 
Jectiles, that the action of the powder on a bullet ceases as soon as the bullet 
18 out of the piece. In like manner a billiard ball at rest will continue so tUl 
put into motion by a billiard ball in motion, for it can never commence motion 
of its own accord. While a billiard ball in motion would persevere in motion, 
and in the same velocity of motion, for ever, if it met with no resistance. 
But it does meet with resistance from a variety of causes, as the friction of 
the atmosphere, the friction of the green cloth, and at last a contact with one 
of the sides of the table, or with the ball against which it is directed. 
. In this last case either ball will receive conversely the same precise pro- 
portion of rest or motion which it communicates. Thus, if the ball in motion 
strike the ball at rest obliquely, the latter will be put into a certain de^^ree of 
activity, and the former will, in the very same degree, be impeded in its pro- 
gress, and receive an equal tendency to a state of rest. If the latter, on the ^ 
contrary, by what is significantly called a dead stroke, receive the *whole 
charge of motion which belongs to the former, it will give to the former, in 
like manner, the whole possession of its quiescence, and the state of each 
will be completely reversed : the ball hitherto at rest proceeding with all the 
irelocity of tnat hitherto in motion, and the ball hitherto in motion exhibiting 
the dead stand of that hitherto at rest. 

So, if it were possible to place an orb quietly in some particular part of 
space, where it would be equally free from the attractive influence of every 
one of the celestial systems, it wouid, from the same tendency to inertitude, 
remain quiescent and at rest for ever. While, on the contrary, if a body 
were to be thrown from any one of the planets by the projectile force of a 
volcano, or of any other agency, beyond the range of the\ttracti ve or centripetal 
power of such planet, it would continue the same velocity of motion for ever 
which it possessed at the moment of quitting the extreme limit of the planet's 
iiU9uence ; unless in its progress it should encounter the influence of some other 
planet ; and in this last case it would be either drawn directly into contact 
with the planet it thus casually approached, or would have its path inflected 
into a circle, and revolve around it as a satellite, according to its velocityi 
and the relative direction of its course at the moment the planetary influence 
began to take eflfect. Thus a body projected horizontally to the distance of 
about 4.35 miles from the earth's surface, provided there were no resistance 
in the atmosphere, would not fall back again, but become a siatellite to the 
earth, and perpetually revolve around it at this distance. The moon is sup- 
posed to have no atmosphere, or, at the utmost, one rarer than we can pro^ 
ance with our best air-pumps : she is also supposed to possess larger and 
more active volcanoes than any ^hich are known to exist on the earth. And 
taflOM it requires no great stretch of imaginaHon to coQfiM2f% ^^ Vi& t i ^ 
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may occasionally be thrown from the moon, by the projectile power of fiieh 
Tolcanoes, to such a distance as that they should never return to her surface: 
for if the momentum be only sufficient to cause the mass ejected to proceed 
at the rate of about 8,900 feet in the first second of time,* and in a line passing 
through the moon and the earth, such effect woul^ necessarily be produced; 
since, in this case, the propelled mass would quit the centripetal power of the 
former, and be drawn into that of the latter, and would either become a satel- 
lite to the earth, or be precipitated to its surface, according as the rectilineor 
force of the projectile was equal or inferior to the attractive force of the ewrth 
at their first meeting together. 

Yet this is, perhaps, but little more than the velocity with which a twenty- 
four pound cannon ball would travel from the moon's surface : since its velo- 
city on the earth's surface may be calculated at about 2,000 feet for the first 
second ; and it would rush nearly four times as rapidly if not impeded by the 
resistance of the atmosphere. And hence it is to this cause that M. Olbers 
first, and M. la Place has since, ascribed the origin of those wonderful aero- 
lites, or stones, that are now known to have fallen from the air at some period 
or other in every quarter of the globe ; believing them to be in every instance 
volcanic productions of the moon, thrown by the impulse of the explosion 
beyond the range of her centripetal influence. 

CouEsiBiLiTY is the tendency which one part of matter evinces to unite with 
another part of matter so as to form out of different bodies one common mass. 
It includes the three modes which have often been regarded as three distinct 
properties, of extension, density, and impenetrahiliiy. Extension is a term as 
applicable to space as to matter : *' The extension of body,'' observes Mr. 
Locke, '* being nothing but the cohesion or continuity of solid, separable, 
moveable parts ; and the extension of space the continuity of unsolid, insepa- 
rable, and immoveable parts." Hence extension applies to all directions of 
matter, for its continuity may take place in all directions ; but in common 
language the longest extension of a body is called its length, the next its 
breadth, and the shortest its thickness. 

Density is a property in matter to cohere with a closer degree of approxi- 
mation between the different particles of which it consists ; so that the same 
body, when in the exercise of this property, occupies a smaller portion of 
space than before it was called into act. Hence density cannot be a property 
of space, the parts of which, as I have just observed, are immoveable, and 
cannot, therefore, either approach or recede. 

Impenetrability is the result of density, as density is of extension. It is 
that property in matter which prevents two bodies from occupying the samq 
place at the same time. They are all branches of the common property of 
eohesibility. A wedge of iron, indeed, may force its way through the solid 
fibres of the trunk of a tree ; but it can only do this by separating them froni 
each other : it cannot pei^etrate the matter of which those fibres consist. In 
like manner, when a ship is launched, her hulk cannot sink into the watex 
without displacing the exact bulk of water which existed in the space that 
the hulk below the surface now occupies. 

To a cursory survey, however, there are some phenomena that seem to 
show that certain bodies are penetrable by others. Thus, if a cubic inch of 
water be mixed with a cubic inch of spirit of wine or sulphuric acid, the bulk 
of the compound will be something less than two cubic inches. But in thi^ 
case one of^ the fluids appears to admit a part of the other fluid into its pores ; 
a fact of which there can be but little doubt, since, if no evaporation be 
allowed to take place, though the bulk of the mixture is somewhat diminished, 
its weight is precisely equal to what it ought to be. The combination of diffe- 
rent metals affords, not unfreqently, similar instances of equsU introsusception^ 

DivisiRiuTY is a power in matter directly opposed to its eohesibility. li 
Ib that property of a body by which it is capacified for separating into parts* 
the union or continuity of which constituted its extension. 

* Is F1M0, Eipiallian dtt ay««BM da Mondi 
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Divisibility, however, does not destroy cohesion in every instance eqnally ; 
though the farther it proceeds, the farther it loosens it. We are told by Mr. 
Boyle, that two grains and a half of silk were, on one occasion, spun into a 
thread not less than three hundred yards long, which is, notwithstanding, a 
much shorter length than the spider is capable of spinning his web of the 
same weight. Mnschenbroek mentions an artist of Nuremburg, who drew 
cold wire so fine that 500 inches of it only weighed one grain ; and Dr. Wol- 
&8ton has obtained platinum wire as fine as yirjoth of an inch.* The thick- 
ness of tin-foil is about a thousandth part of an inch ;t that of gold-leaf is 
less than a two hundredth thousandth part of an inch ; and the gilding of lace 
is still thinner, probably in some cases not more than a millionth part of an 
inch; and there are living: beings visible to the* microscope, of which a mil- 
lion million would hot make up the bulk of a common grain of sand. Yet it 
is highly probable, from what has actually been aseertahied of the anatomy 
of minute and miscroscopic animals, that many of these are as complicated 
in their structure as the elephant or the whale. 

GaAvrrATioN is the common basis upon which all the preceding propeitiet 
are built, except passivity ; the great principle into which all the rest resolve 
themselves. Gravitation is the attraction by which bodies of all kinds act 
upon each other, with a force regulated by the aggregate proportion of their 
respective quantities of matter, and decreasing as the squares of the distances 
increase. It is a law impressed on matter universally, and hence operates 
alike on the minutest and on the largest masses ; produces what we call 
weight on earth, or the tendency of heavy bodies to fall towards the earth*i 
centre; and governs the revolutions of the planets. The five principles 
which regulate its mode of action, and constitute its magnificent code of 
laws, are thus summed up by M..la Place4 

1. Gravitation takes place between the most minute particles of bodies. 

2. It is proportional to their masses. 

3. It is mversely as the squares of the distances. 

4. It is transmitted instantaneously from one body to another. 

5. It acts equally on bodies in a state of rest, and upon those which, 
moving within its range, seem to be flying off from its power. 

To a casual observer there are many substances that seem to fly away from 
the earth, and consequently to oppose this general law. Thus smoke, when 
extricated from burning bodies, and vapour, when separated from liquidSy 
ascend into the atmosphere ; and a piece of cork, plunged to the bottom of a 
vessel of water, rises rapidly to the surface. But, in all these phenomena, 
the bodies that seem to move upwards merely give way to bodies of a heavier 
kind, or, in other words, which have a stronger tendency towards the earth. 
Thus smoke and vapour only ascend, because the surrounding air, which if 
heavier than these, presses downwards and takes their pluce ; and the cork 
rises because lighter than the water into which it has been plunged : but 
empty the vessel, and the cork will remain at the bottom, because heavier 
than the surrounding air; and let the smoke or the vapour be received into a 
vacuum, and it will remain as much at the bottom as the cork. 

It was first systematically demonstrated by Sir Isaac Newton, that all the 
motions of all the heavenly bodies depend upon the same power ; and the 
principle thus struck out has of later years been still more extensively and 
even more accmntely applied to a solution of the most complicated pheno- 
mena. This principle in astronomy is denominated the centripetal force, and 
the term is sufllciently precise for all common purposes ; since, although 
speaking with perfect strictness, the central point of no solid substance is 
the actual spot in which its attractive power is chiefly lodged, yet it has been 
•abundantly proved by Sir Isaac, that all the matter of a sphencai body, or a 
spherical surface, may, in generally estimating its attractive force on other 
Itiatter, be considered as collected in the centre of such sphere. And hence, 
it all the celestial bodies arc nearly spherical, their action on bodies at a dis- 
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tance may be held the same as if the whole of the matter of which they con- 
sist were condensed into theit* respective centres. 

Tb what extent in the heavens the power of gravitation ranges it is iinpos- 
sible to determine ; there can be little doubt, however, that it extends iroin 
one fixed star to another, although its effects are too inconsiderable - to be 
calculated by man. It may possibly influence the progressive motion of 
several of the stars, and, as I had occasion to observe in a preceding lectoie, 
is the cause to which Dr. Herschel ascribes the origin of the material 
universe, which he supposed at one time, though he seems afterward to 
have modified his opinion, as Ave shall notice in our next study, to have 
issued from an immense central mass of matter, peculiarly volcanic in its 
structure, and to have been, consequently, thrown forth in different quanti- 
ties, and at different times, by enormous pYpIosions ; each distinct mass, thus 
' forcibly propelled, assuming, from the common law of projectiles, an orfoieo- 
lar path, and endowed with the common property of the parent body, ejecting 
in like manner, minuter masses at different periods of time, which have 
equally assumed the same orbicular motion, and ultimately become planets 
to the Dody from which they have immediately issued, and which constitutes 
their central sun. 

To produce such an effect, however, and m reality to produce any of the 
motions which occur to us in the celestial bodies, the passivitt of matter is 
just as necessary as its gravitation. I have already observed that, owing to 
its passivity, or vis inkrtue, matter has a tendency to persevere in any given 
state, whether of motion or of rest, till opposed by some exterior power ; and 
that the path it assumes must necessarily be that of a right iine, unless the 
power it encounters shall bend it into a different direction. A projectile, 
therefore, as a planet, for example, thrown forth from a volcano, would travel 
iir a right line for ever, and with the exact velocity with which it was thrown 
forth at first, if there were nothing to impede its progress, or to alter the 
course at first given to it. But the attraction of the volcanic sphere from 
which it has been launched does impede it, and equally so from every point 
of its surface : the consequence of which must necessarily be, that every 
step it advances over the parent orb it must be equally drawn back or reined 
in, and hence its rectilinear path must be converted into a curve or parabola, 
and a tendency be given to it to escape in this line, which may be contem- 
plated as a line of perpetual angles, instead of in a direct course ; and as soon 
as the projectile or planet has acquired the exact point in which the two an- 
tagonist powers precisely balance each other — the power of flying off from 
the centre, communicated to it by the volcanic impulsion, and which is de- 
nominated its CENTRIFUGAL FORCE, and the power of falling forwards to the 
centre, communicated by the attractive influence of the aggregate mass of 
matter, which the parent sphere contains in itself, and which is called its 
CBNTRIPBTAL FORCB — it wiU havc Tcachcd its proper orbit ; and, through the 
influence of this constant antagonism of the two properties of passivity and 
gravitation, of a centrifugal and centripetal force, persevere in the same to the 
end of time. 

Of the immediate cause of gravitation, or the nature of that power which 
impels different bodies to a union, we are in a very considerable degree of 
ignorance ; or rather, perhaps, may be said to know nothing at alL It is 
necessary, however, to notice one very singular phenomenon concerning it, 
and to give a glance at two out of various theories by which gravitation has 
been attempted to be accounted for. 

The phenomenon is, that although owing to this power, all bodies have a 
tendency to come into contact, they never come into actual contact : some 
kind of pore or open space being still left between the corpuscles of bodies 
that approach the nearest to each other. Thus, a plate of heated iron, solid 
as it appears to be, and altogether destitute of pores, becomes contracted in 
every direction by cold. So, too, as I have already observed, equal measures 
of water and alcohol, or of water and sulphuric acid, have their bulk sensibly 
d imin is he d. In like manner, Newton has remarked, that when two pUUes of 
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glass are within about a ten thousandth part of an inch of each other^ using 
nne metallic plates as a micrometer on this occasion, they support each othei^s 
weight as powerfully as if they were in actual contact, and that some additional 
force is requisite in order to make them approach still nearer. Nor is the 
force necessary to produce this effect of tnvial moment : Professor Robison 
has calculated it, and has ascertained by experiment that it is equal to a pres- 
sure of a thousand pounds for every square inch of glass. Air is not neces- 
sary to this resistance, for it is equally manifest in a vacuum ; yet it is a very 
cunous fact, that under water it almost entirely disappears. It is, however, 
highly probable that the contact is never perfect, oUierwise the two plates 
might be expected to cohere in such a manner as to become an individual mass. 

It is hence clear that matter, from some cause or other, is possessed of a 
aBPULsnrs as well as of an ▲ttractive force ; and that, like the latter, although 
its law has not been hitherto exactly ascertained, it increases in a reguSor 
proportion to its decrease of distance, or. In other words, as bodies approxi- 
mate each other. 

It has hence been said, and this is the common theory of those who regard 
gravitation as an essential property of matter* that matter is universally en- 
dowed with two opposite powers ; by the one of which material substances 
attract each other, and induce a per^ct union ; and by the other of which 
they repel each other when they are on the point of union, and prevent a 
perfect contact. It is admitted, however, on all hands, and is indeed per- 
lectly clear in itself, that the repulsive power is of an almost infinitely less 
range than the attractive. I have supposed the attractive power, or that of 
gravitation, to operate from world to world ; yet the repulsive power can 
never be exerted, except *' between such particles as are actually, or very 
nearly, in contact with each other; since it requires no greater pressure, 
when acting on a given surface, to retain a gallon of air in the space of half 
a gallon, than to retain a pint in the space of half a pint, which could not pos- 
sibly be, if the particles exercised a mutual repulsion at all possible distances.*** 

This idea, however, of double and opposite powers co-existing in the same 
substance, and in every corpuscle of the same substance, has been uniformly 
felt diffici^t of admission by the best and gravest philosophers ; and hence 
Sir Isaac Newton, while allowing the repulsive power of matter, which in 
truth is far more obvious to our senses in consequence of its very limited 
range, has felt a strong propensity to question gravity as forming an essential 
property of matter itself, and to account for it from another source. ** To 
show," says he, •* that I do not take gravity for an essential property of bodies, I 
have added one question concerning its cause, choosing tojpropose it by way of 
Question, because I am not yet satisfied about it, for want or experiments."t In 
Uiis question he suggests the existence of an ethereal and elastic medium per- 
vading all space ; and supports his supposition by strong arguments, and conse- 
quently witti much ammrent confidence, deduced from the mediums, or gases, 
as they are now callea,.of light and heat, and magnetism, respecting all which, 
from their extreme subtlety, we can only reason concerning their properties. 
This elastic medium he conceives to be much rarer within the dense bodies 
of the sun, the stars, the planets, and the comets, than in the more empty 
celestial spaces between them, and to grow more and more dense as it 
recedes from the celestial bodies to still greater distances : by which means 
all of them, in his opinion, are forced towards each other by the excess of an 
elastic pressure. 

It is possible, undoubtedly, to account for the effects of gravitation by an 
ethereal medium thus constituted ; provided, as it is also necessa^ to sup- 
pose, that the corpuscles of such a medium are repelled by bodies of common 
matter with a force decreasing, like other repulsive forces, simply as the dis- 
tances increase. Its density, under these circumstances, would be every 
vrbere such as to produce the semblance of an attraction, varying Uke Uiq 
attraction of gravitation. The hypothesis m connexion with the existence 
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of a repulsive force in common matter has a great advantage in point of i 
plicity. and may perhaps hereafter be capable of proof, though at present i| 
ean omy b^ regarded, and was at first only offered, as an hypothesis. 

M. la Place, equally dissatisfied as Sir Isaac Newton with the idea of gmwh 
Ration being an essential property of matter, passes away from the iBquiiy 
with suitable modesty, to practical subjects of iar higher importance, ana 
which equally grow out of it, in whatever light it is contemplated. ^ la Ihia 
principle,** says he, '* a primordial law of nature 1 or is it a general effect of 
an unknown cause 1 Here we are arrested by our ignorance of the naturo 
of the essential properties of matter, and deprived of all hope of answeriof 
the question in a satisfactory manner. Instead, then, of forming hypotheaet 
on the subject, let us content ourselves with examining more particuUfly fim 
manner in which philosophers have made use of this most extraofduaiy 
power.*** 

There is, indeed, one very striking objection to Sir Isaac Newton*8 augges- 
tion, and which it seems very difficult to repel. It is, that though it may 
account for the attraction of gravitation, as a phenomenon common to matter 
in general, it by no means accounts for a variety of particular attiactiona 
which are found to take place between particular bodies, (nt bodies particalariy 
circumstanced ; and which, excepting in one or two instances, ought, periiapay 
to be contemplated as modifications of gravitation. 

Upon these particular attractions, or modes of attraction, induding homo* 
greneous attraction, or the attraction of aggregation, heterogeneous attrac- 
tion, or the attraction of capillary bodies, elective attraction, and those of 
magnetism and electricity, each of which is replete with phenomena of a most 
interesting and curious nature, I intended to have touched in the present lec- 
ture, but our limited hour is so nearly expired, that we must postpone the 
consideration of them as a study for our next meeting. Yet it is not possible 
to close the observations which have now been submitted, without testifying 
our gratitude to the memory of that transcendent genius whom the provi* 
dence of the adorable Architect of the universe at length gave to mankind six 
thousand years after its creation, to unravel its regular.coufusion, and reduce 
the apparent intricacy of its laws to that sublime and comprehensive simpli- 
city wnich is the peerless proof of Us divine original. 

It has been said, that the discovery of the universal law which binds the 
pebble to the earth, and the planets to the sun, which connects stars with 
stars, and operates through infinity, was the result of accident. Nothing can 
be more untrue, or derogatory to the great discoverer himself. The eariiesft 
studies of Newton were the harbinger of his future fame : his mighty mind« 
that comprehended every thing, was alive to every thing ; the little and the 
great were equally the subjects of his restless researches : and his attention 
to the fall of the apple was a mere link in the boundless chain of thought^, 
with which he had already been long labouring to measure the phenomena 
of the universe. 

Grounded, beyond all his contemporaries, in the sure principles of mathe* 
matics, it was at the age of twenty-two that he first applied the sterling troa- 
sure he had collected to a solution of the system of the world. The desceni 
of heavy bodies, which he perceived nearly the same on the summit of the 
loftiest mountains and on the loweft surface of the earth, suggested to him 
the idea that gravity might possibly extend to the moon; and that» combined 
with some projectile motion, it might be the cause of the moon*s elliptic oibil. 
round the earth : a sugj^estion in which he was instantly confirmed: by ob- 
serving that all bodies in their fall describe curves of some modification or> 
other. And he further conceived, that if the moon were retained in her orbit 
by her ffravity towards the earth, the planets must also in all probability bai 
retained in their several orbits by their gravity towards the sun. 

To verify this sublime conjecture, it was necessary to ascertain iwyotmr 
ai94 ^^^^^ positions : to determine the law of the progrCMif^ diffliiralaaK 

• Bi994l^A«ii|te» da MoodM^r t!k i^ m 
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of ^yity, and to develope the cause of the curves or ellipses of faUinff 
bodies. Both these desiderata he accomplished by a series of reasonings and 
calculations equally ingenious in their origin and demonstrative in their result 
and ascertained the truth of his principles by applying them, practically and al- 
ternately, to the phenomena of the heavens, and to a variety of terrestrial bodies. 
The bold and beautiful theorem being at length arrived at, and unequivo- 
cally established — a theorem equally applicable to the minutest corpuscles, 
and the hugest aggregations of matter— that all the particles of matter attract 
each other directly as tlieir mass, and inversely as the square of their dis- 
tance, he at okice beheld the cause of those perturbations of motion to which 
the heavenly bodies are necessarily and so perpetually subject: it became mani- 
fest, that the planets and comets, reciprocally acting and acted upon, must 
deviate a little from the laws of that perfect ellipse which they would pre- 
cisely follow if they had only to obey the action of the sun : it was manifest, 
that the satellites of the different planets, exposed to the complicated action of 
the sun, and of each other, must evince a similar disturbance : that tlie corpus- 
cles which composed the different heavenly bodies in their formation, perpstii- 
ally pressing towards one common centre, must necessarily have produced, in 
every instance, a spherical mass : that their rotatory motion must at the same 
time have rendered this spherical figure in some degree imperfect, and have 
flattened these masses at their poles ; and, finally, that the particles of immense 
beds of water, as the ocean, easily separable as they are from each other, and 
miequally operated upon by the sun and the moon, must evince such oscilla- 
tions as the ebbing and flowing of the tides. The origin, progress, and per- 
fection of these splendid conjectures, verifications, and established principles, 
were communicated in two distinct books, known to every one under the 
titles of his *^ Principia** and his '^ Optics f — books which, though not actu- 
ally inspired, fall but little short of inspiration, and have more contributed to 
exalt the intellect of man, and to display the perfections of the Diety, than 
an.v thing upoa which inspiration has not placed its direct and awful stamp. 



LECTURE V. 

09 THE PaOPEBTIEa OP MATTEB, ESSEMTIAL AND PECULUB. 

(The subject coDtinaed.) 

We closed onr last lecture with remarks on the universal operation of the 
eommon principle of gravity over matter in all its visible forms, from the 
tninutest shapee developed by the microscope, to the mightiest suns and con- 
•tellations in the heavens. But we observed, also, that, independently of thie 
universal and essential power of attraction, matter possesses a variety of pe- 
culiar attractions dependent upon circumstances of limited influence, and 
which consequently render sucti attractions themselves of local extent. 

These I will now proceed to notice to you in the following order : — Ist, 
The attraction of fumoreMous bodies towards each other, which is denomi- 
nated, in chemical technology, the attraction of aggregation : 3dly, The 
attraction of heterogeneous bodies towards each other, under particular cir- 
cumstances, which m its more obvious cases is denominated capillary attrac- 
ttou : 3dly, The attraction of bodies exhibiting a pectUiar degree Of affinity 
to each other, and which is denominated eiectrive attraction: 4thly, The 
attraction of the electric fluid ; and, 5thly, That of the magnetic. 

I. The law of physics, which has rendered every material substance capa- 
ble of attracting and being attracted by every other material substance, seems 
at the same time to have produced this power in a much stronger degree b^ 
tween stostances of like itatttiies. Thus, drops of water placed uooa a 
plate of dry glass- have a tendency to unite, not only 'wVxea V(\«^ \o^Qi^^>cMSu 
«lii»j»«jM»«^iNteaiiitrtaeaehotbir; aoi t^Yin!i0i ol c^pa!£!u^:««c tISii 
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more so : and it is this kind of attraction which is called the attraction of 
aggreffation. And in both these cases the attraction in question eyinces a 
considerable superiority of force to the general attraction of gravitation; 
•ince the particles of the drops or globules ascend from the surface of the 
glass, except those that form their narrow base, and are drawn towards their 
proper centres, instead of being drawn towards the centre of the earth. 

If, however, the convex shape of the drop of water be destroyed by pressing 
it over the glass into a thin extended film, the general attraction of gravitation, 
actinff with increased effect upon an increased space, will overpower the indi- 
Tlduau attraction of aggregation, and the particles of water will be restrained 
from attempting a spherical figure as before. In the Quicksilver, nevertheleM, 
the attraction of aggregation being much stronger than in the water, it will 
ftill continue to prevail ; and it is only by a very minute and elaborate divi- 
sion of the particles of this material that we can give to the attraction of 
gravitation a predominancy. 

• The same result occurs in the homogeneous particles of oil. And hence, 
if we divide its particles by shaking a certain portion of it in water, we find* 
vpon giving the mixture rest, that the water will first sink to the bottom, or, 
which is the same thing, the particles of the oil will rise to the surface ; and 
"then that these particles, as soon as they have reached the range of each 
other's attraction, will imite into one common body. 

Now, in all these cases it is obvious that the particles of matter thus 
obeying the law of homogeneous attraction assume or attempt to assume a 
spherical figure ; and we not unfrequently perceive a similar attempt, even 
where the breadth of the surface, and the consequent potency of the attraction 
of gravitation, would hardly induce us to expect that there could be the least 
effort towards it : as, for example, in a glass brim-full, or somewhat more 
than brim-full of wine, or any other liquid. 

We behold the same figure in the drops of rain as they descend from the 
clouds ; a figure which, in fact, is the sole cause of the vaulted form of the 
rainbow, as I may possibly take leave to explain more particularly on some 
future occasion. We behold it in reality throughout all nature, in every sub- 
stance whose particles are capable of uniting and separating with ease ; and, 
consequently, of readily obeying the laws of cohesibility and divisibility, as 
those of liquids ; and we should see it equally in solids, but that the particles 
of these last are incapable of doing readily either the one or the other. 

What, then, is the general cause that produces so general an effect ? 
Clearly this : a cause to which I have already in some degree adverted, in 
speaking of the general attraction of gravitation : that, there being an equal ten- 
dency in every particle of homogeneous bodies to press together, they must 
press equally towards one common centre, and strive to be as little remote from 
that centre as possible. Such a strife, however, must necessarily produce a 
globular or spherical form ; for it is in such a form only that the extreme par- 
ticles, or those constituting its surface, and which are prevented from a closer 
approach by those that lie within, are equally near and equally remote in 
every direction. 

Hence, then, the cause of the globular figure of drops of quicksilver, drops 
of water, drops of rain, and drops of dew, collected and suspended from the 
fresh leaves of plants in the balmy air of the morning : and hence one reason, 
though there is also another that concurs with it, and which I shall explain 
presently, for the convex shape assumed by a wine-glass of liquid of any 
kind, on its surface, when brim-full, or somewhat more. 

The same reasoning mav be applied to account for the spherical ficpie of 
the heavenly bodies ; each of which, though probably composed of many 
different or heterogenous substances in itself, may be fairly contemplated as 
a homogeneous mass when compared with those by which it is surrounded : 
and hence, too, we see the necessity for their ^havmg at first existed, from 
some cause or other, in a fluid state ; since, otherwise, the different corpuscles 
which enter into their make could not have assumed that symmetrical 
arrangement which alone gives sphericity to the total bulk. 

We hare equal proofs of the same peculiar attiaction. existing belwiyes 
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iolid bodies, tbongh the proofs are not so common ; since, as I haye just ob- 
served, the particles of solid bodies have less power of movement, and, con- 
sequentlv, of adaptation to eac^ other, than those of liquids. Thus, two 
plates of lead, whose opposite surfaces correspond so exactly that every par- 
ticle of each surface shall have a bearing upon the particle opposed to it, wnen 
once united by pressure, assisted by a little friction, cohere so powerfully as 
to require a very considerable force to separate them. And it may be shown, 
either by measuring this force, or by suspending the lead in the vacuum of an 
air-pump, that the pressure of the atmosphere is not materially concerned 
in producing this effect. A cohesion of this kind is sometimes of practical 
utility in the arts ; little ornaments of laminated silver remaining attached to 
iron or steel, with which they have been made to connect themselves by the 
powerful pressure of a blow, so as to form one mass with it. And it is now 
a well-known fact, and of a most curious nature, that one of the causes by 
which eight-day clocks go at times irregularly, and monthly clocks, whose 
weights are much larger and heavier, often amounting to not less than thirty 
pounds, stop suddenly, proceeds from the attraction which takes place between 
their leaden weights and the leaden ball of the pendulum, when the weights 
have descended just so low as to be on a level, and, consequently, very nearly 
in a state of contact, with the pendulum-ball. And hence the itason why 
both these kinds of clocks, if the pendulum have not actually stopped, seem 
gradually, a few days afterward, to recover their former accuracy; the 
attraction diminishing as the distance once more increases.* In like manner, 
Studor remarks that beams of steel become sometimes erroneous by acquiring 
magnetic polarity.| 

It is by the same means that the greater number of rocks seem to be pro- 
duced that enter into the substance of the earth's solid crust. The lower- 
most of these, as I shall have occasion to observe in an ensuing lecture, are 
united by an intimate crystallization, which is the most perfect form of aggre- 
gate or homogeneous attraction that can exist between solid bodies, and 
which must have commenced while such bodies were in a fluid state. 
Some of the upper kinds or families are united by a particular cement, 
which is nothing more than a substance possessmg a peculiar attrac- 
tion, or, if I may be allowed the expression, physical partiality to the nidi- 
mental corpuscles of which the rock consists ; and others by nothing more 
than the law of aggregation or homogeneous attraction in its simplest state ; 
whence earths unite to earths in consequence of mutual approximation, 
assisted by theit own or a superincumbent pressure, in the same manner as 
1 have just stated that plates of lead or other metals unite to metals. 

II. But there are substances that are unluce in their nature, as solids and 
fluids, for instance, that under particular circumstances are often found to 
exhibit a mutual attraction ; whence this mode of union is called hit«roob- 
Kcous attraction, and from its occurring most palpably between liquids and 
solid substances possessing small capillary or hair-tubes, capillart at- 
traction. 

The cause of this attraction is obvious ; and it is still more clearly a mere 
modification of the general attraction of gravitation, than the preceding 
power of homogeneous attraction. It is the common attractive property of ma- 
terial substance for material substance ; the liquid, or that whose particles are 
easily sepamble, pressing toward the solid, Avhose parts'are by any action of their 
own altogether inseparable. Hence the reason why water or any other liquid 
hangs about the sides of a wine-glass: hence, partly, the reason why a wine- 
glass, when somewhat more than brim-full of a liquid, does not ovei^ow ; the 
eo-operative reason being, as I have already stated, the homogeneous attraction 
of the corpuscles of the fluid for each other, which prevents them from sepa- 
rating readily : and hence also the reason why a liquid contained in a narrow- 
necked and inverted phial does not obey the common attraction of gravita- 
tion, and fall to Uie earth, although the stopper be removed to allow it, till we 
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aid the power of gravitation, or rather loosen the power of the peculiar 
attraction, by shaking the phial. 

In this last case it is manifest that the heterogeneous attraction, or that 
between the two different substances, is stronger than the common force of 
gravity. In minute capillary tubes or pores this is still more obvious. Such 
are the pores of a piece of sponge, when pressed or softened, so as to be* 
come more pliable to the action of water or of any other liquid within its 
reach. For, in this case, the water being minutely divided by the pores of 
the sponge into very small portions, and still surrounded by the pores in 
every direction after such division, has its common force of gravitation and 
its peculiar force of homogeneous attraction equally overpowered ; and as- 
cends from the surface of the earth, instead of descending to it, or unitin^f 
into a spherical form ; and the same kind of pores, and, consequently, the same 
kind of power, being continued to the utmost height of the sponee, it will 
rise to the full extent of its column. The tubes of various imperfect crys- 
tals, as those of sugar, for example, are still smaller; and hence the lateral 
attraction must be still stronger ; and any liquid within its reach will rise 
both higher and more freely, till the sugar at length becomes dissolved, and* 
consequently, its pores are totally destroyed. The cause of capillary attrac- 
tion is therefore obvious : and the reasoning and phenomena now submitted 
may be applied to an explanation of every other species of the same kind 
that may occur to us. 

III. The third particular attraction! have noticed, is that of PEcuLiAaBODiKsroR 
PKCULiAR BODIES, and which has hence been denominated elective or CHSBacAL 
ATTRACTION ; as the tendencies they have to each other have been denominated 
AFFINITIES. Thus lime has a strong affinity for carbonic acid, and greedily attracts 
it from the atmosphere, which hence becomes purified by being deprived of it. 
Bat the same substance has a still stronger affinity for sulphuric acid, and hence 
parts with its carbonic acid, which flies off in the form of gas, in order to 
anite with the sulphuric whenever it has a possibility of doing so. It is 
highly probable that this kind of attraction is also nothing more than a pecu- 
liar modification of that of gravitation, more select in its range, but more 
active in its power. To trace out the various substances that are pos- 
sessed of this peculiar property, and to measure the degrees of their affini- 
ties, is one of the chief branches of chemistry, but of too voluminons a 
nature to touch farther upon at present. 

IV. V. The two remaining kinds of attraction to which I have adverted, 
those of ELECTRicitT and of magnetism, are still more select, and perhaps 
still more powerful than even the preceding : but the phenomena to which 
they give rise cannot, I think, be attributed to any modification of a gravi- 
tating ethereal medium. We call the medium in both these cases a fluid, but 
we know little or nothing of the laws by which they are regulated; whether 
they be different substances, or, according to M. Ampore, the same substance 
under different modifications, or whether, in reality, they be materiid sub- 
stances at all. They are certainly deficient in the most obvious properties 
of common matter, and may be another substrate of being united to it. 

There are also two other substances, or which are generally conceived to 
X>e substances, in nature, of a very attenuate texture, which largely con- 
tribute to the changes of material bodies. I mean light and heat, of the 
general nature of which we are still also in a considerable degree of igno- 
rance. Like the powers of magnetism and electricity, we only know them, 
and can only reason concerning thepi, by their effects. These effects, indeed* 
are of a most curious and interesting character, but spread too widely to be 
fbllowed up in the course of the present lecture, though we may endeavour to 
pursue them, and, as far as we are able, to develppe them, hereaflter. 

AU these four powers or essences, for we know not which to call them, con- 
cur in exhibiting none of the common properties of matter ; their respective par- 
tides repel each other at least as powerfully as they attract, and in the casea 
of light and heat repel alone, and without attracting. They may, possibly, 
be pondefable ; but if 80» we have no instruments fine enough to detect th&t 
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relative weights ; and we are hence incapable of determining, as I took leare 
to observe on a former occasion, whether they be matter at all, whether mere 
properties of matter, or whether modifications of some etherealised and in- 
corporeal substrate, combining itself with th^ material mass, and exciting 
many of its most extraordinary phenomena. It is at present, however, very' 
much the habit to generalise them into one common origin ; and to conceive 
the whole as modified results of matter, or of the gravitating property of 
matter. Thus, the attractive powers of chemical afilnity and of electricity 
are identified in the following passage of Sir Humphry Davy's valuable ** Ele- 
ments of Chemical Philosophy :" — *' Electrical effects are exhibited by the 
same bodies when acting as masses^ which produce chemical phenomena 
when acting by their particles ; it is not improbable, therefore, tnat the |}ri*> 
mary cause of both may be the same."* And in like manner, in an adjoin- 
ing passage, he suggests that all the various properties or essences that have 
thus far passed in survey before us, may be nothing more than the general 
attractive power t)f matter, though he admits that at present we are incompe- 
tent to determine upon the subject. ** With regard.to the great speculative 
questions, whether the electrical phenomena depend upon one fluid in excess 
in the bodies positively electrified, and in d^ciency in the bodies negatively 
electrified, or upon two difl*erent fluids capable by their combination of pro- 
ducing heat and light, or whether they may be particular exertions of the ge- 
neral attractive po-wer of fnatter, it is, perhaps, impossible to decide, in the pre- 
sent imperfect state of our knowledge.'*! 

And hence, heat, in the view of Sir Humphry Davy,^ Count Rumford, and 
various other justly celebrated chemists and philosophers of the present day, 
coincideally with the doctrine of the Peripatetic school, is a mere property of 
matter, and not a substance sui generis, as was contended for by the Epicu* 
reans, in opposition to the disciples of Aristotle, and is contended for by the 
disciples of Boerhaave, Black, Crawford, and most o£ the chemists of our own 
times. The cause of heat, among those who deny it a substantive existence, 
consists in a vibrating motion of the constituent particles of the heated body, 
too rapid to be traced by the eye. And as it is known to every one that bodiea 
in genera], as they become heated, occupy a larger space, and have their parti- 
cles more widely repelled and separated from each other than in a colder 
temperature, it has of late become a favoui ite doctrine that the repulsive 
power, which in our last lecture we noticed to exist throughout matter, de- 

einds altogether upon the property of beat ; in consequence of which. Sir 
umphry Davy uses heat and calorific repulsion as synonymous terms, and 
hence regards heat and gravitation, or general attraction, as antagonist 
powers. 

There is much plausible reasoning to be urged in favour of this hjrpothesis. 
It will as readily account for many, perhaps most, of the phenomena which ac- 
company bodies in their change from one temperature to another, as the posi- 
tion of the substantive form of heat, and has some advantage in point of sim- 
plicity ; but it is opposed by a variety of facts of so stubborn and intractable 
a nature, that no efforts of ingenuity have hitherto been capable of bending 
them into the service of the new doctrine. I observed, for instance, in our 
last lecture, that when two plates of glass are within a ten thousandth part 
of an inch of each other, they cannot be made to approach nearer without a 
strong additional pressure. I observed, farther, that Professor Robison has 
calculated the extent of this pressure from actual experiment, and finds it 
amount to not less than a thousand pounds weight for every square inch of 
the glass. Now this resistance or repulsive power between the two platei 
of glass takes place equally under an air-pump and in the fullest exposture to 
the air of the atmosphere, but it appears to cease under water. By what 
eanse the repulsion is excited in the two foraoer instances, or disappears 
in the latter, we know not; but it does not seem possible for any inffenuity 
^ argument to ccmnect this repulsive pQwer with heat, whether reig;araed at e 
subtUuq^ or a mere property. 

•Biii.MiM,l« 11A>Yi« 
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Heat, again, which undoubtedly makes the particles of iron repel each other* 
00 that given weights of them occupy a larger space — makes the particles of a 
ball of clay, on the contrary, attract each other into a closer approximation, so 
as very considerably to lessen its dimensions ; and it was on account of this 
peculiar property that Mr. Wedgewood selected this last material for the pur- 
pose of forming his celebrated pyrometer, or instrument for measurinff in- 
tense heats, the increase o{ the heat being indicated by the decrease of the 
mass of clay. 

So water at about 42° of Fahrenheit, which forms its medium of density, 
begins to expand upon exposure to heat, and continues to expand in propor- 
tion as additional neat is applied ; but below 42^ it begins to expand also 
upon exposure to cold, and continues to expand in the very same ratio upon the 
application of additional cold, till at 32® it freezes and becomes fixed. This 
curious phenomenon has never been accounted for. If calorific repulsion 
produce the expansion above 42®, what is it that produces the same effect 
oelow 1 We can, perhaps, explain the cause of the expansion during the act 
of freezing, from tne peculiar shape of the crystals which the water assumes 
in the act of consolidating ; but this explanation will in no respect apply to 
the expansion of the water when it reaches the freezing point. In this curi- 
ous and unillustrated fact cold appears to be as much entitled to the character 
of a repulsive power as heat. > 

For these and numerous other reasons, therefore, heat is even at the pre- 
sent moment usually regarded, not as a mere quality of body produced by 
intemaf vibration, and forming an antagonist power to the attraction of cohe- 
sion, but as a distinct and independent substance. The sources of heat are 
various, though by far the pr'mcipal reservoir throughout the whole solar 
system is the sun himself, which Dr. Herschel believes to be perpetually 
secreting the matter of heat from those dark and discoloured parts on its sur- 
face which we call spots, by many astronomers regarded as volcanoes, and 
many of which are larger than, and some of them five or six times as large as 
the diameter of the earth ! This material Dr. Herschel supposes to be first 
thrown ^ff in the form of an atmosphere, and afterward this atmosphere to 
be diffused in every direction through the v/hole range of the solar empire : 
and, in th^ Philosophical Transactions for IdOi, he has endeavoured to show 
that the variation in the heat of different years is owing to the more or less 
copious supply of fuel which such spots communicate. 

This opinion I at present merely glance at ; as it is my intention on a fu- 
ture occasion to examine its validity, as well as to trace out the other sources 
from which h^at is derived, and to take a survey of the laws by which it is 
regulated. It will/orm a progressive part of that investigation to follow up 
the general nature of light ; to try the question whether it be a substance or 
a property ; and if a substance, whether distinct from or a mere modification 
offbeat. I shall at present only observe, that, in one of the latest opinions 
of the philosopher to whom I have just adverted, it is not only a substance, 
but the source of all visible substances, and the basis of all worlds. 

Dr. Herschel has recently taken great pains to prove, but with no small 
degree of repugnancy to a former hypothesis of his, that the luminous fluid 
which so often appears in the heavens on a bright night, and shoots streaks 
athwart them, is difl^sed light, existing independently of suns or stars, though 
perhaps originally thrown forth from them ; another kind of ethereal matter 
Dein? sometimes united with that of light, and hence rendering it at times 
capable of opacity. In this diffused state he calls every distinct mass a ne- 
bulosity ; he. conceives all its particles to be subject to the common laws of 
gravitation, or the centripetal force ; and that certain circumstances, unknown 
to us, may have occasionally produced a nearer approximation between some 
particles than between others ; whence the diffused nebulosity is, in such 
part, converted into a denser nucleus, which by its comparative prcponde- 
rancy, must lay a foundation for a rotatory motion, and attract and deter- 
mine the circumjacent matter still more closely to itsdf, and conseqnentlyi 
diminish the extent of the nebulous range. 
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The nuclei thus ansing may sometimes be double or triple, or still more 
complicated ; and whenever this occurs, the nebulosity wiU be broken into 
different nebulae, or smaller nebulous clouds ; and if some of Uiem be much 
minuter than others, the minuter may at length attend upon the larger, as 
satellites upon a planet: and Dr. Herschel gives instances of all these pheno- 
mena actually completed, or in a train of completion, in different parts of the 
▼isible heavens. 

Such he submits as his latest opinion of the general construction of the 
heavens ; believing stars, planets, and comets to have originated, and to be 
still originating, from such a source ; the nebulous matter contained in a cu- 
bical space seen under an angle of ten degrees demanding a condensation of 
two trillion and two hundred and eight thousand billion times before it can 
be so concentrated as to constitute a globe of the diameter and density of our 
son. 

Some of these masses of light are indistinct and barely visible even by Dr. 
Herscbel's forty feet telescope ; and he hence calculates, that if a mass thus 
traced out contain a cluster of five thousand stars, they must be eleven mil- 
lions of millions of millions of miles off. M. Huygens entertained an analo- 
gous idea : and conceived that there are stars so immensehr remote, that their 
fig^t, although travelling at the rate of eleven millions or miles in a minute, 
and having thus continued to travel from the formation of the earth, or for 
nearly six thousand years, has not yet reached us. 

But this sublime conception is of much earlier origin ; and it is due to the 
magnificence of the Epicurean scheme to state that it is to be found com- 
pletely developed among its principles. Lucretius has beautifully alluded to 
It in Imes of which I must beg your acceptance of the following ^eble trans- 
lation, the only difference being, that lightning or the electric fluid, is here 
employed instead of light, at least by Havercamp ; for Vossius, in the Ley- 
den edition, gives us liffht for lightning, reading lumina instead oijvlmina. 

The poet is speaking of the immensity of space : — 

Tbe vast whole 
What ftncied Mene can bound? 0*er its broad realm, 
ImmeasiirVi, and immcasnrebly spread. 
From age to ase resplendent lifhinings urge, 
In Tain, their night perpetual ; distant, still, 
And erer distant (Vom the verge oT things, 
80 Tast the space or opening space that swells, 
Through every port so infinite alike.* 

From this immense range of nebulous light Dr. Herschel derives comets, 
as well as stars and planets, believing them, indeed, to be the rudiments of 
the two latter; and he has especially noticed, as originating from this source, 
the well-remembered comet that so brilliantly, and for so lon^ a period of time, 
yisited our horizon during the close of the year 1811 ; which he conceives 
wiU be converted into a stellar or planetary orb as soon as its luminous mat- 
ter, and especially that of its enormous tail, shall be sufficiently concentrated 
for this purpose. This tail he calculated, when at its greatest apparent 
stretch in October of the same year, at somethiner more than a hundred mil- 
lions of miles long, and nearly fifteen millions broad, though its bright or 
solid nucleus or [uanetary body was not suf^)03ed to measure more than four 
hundred and twenty-eight miles. Its perihelion path, or nearest approach to the 
mmy is stated at a distance of ninety-seven millions of mUes, its distance from 
the earth at ninety-three millions. The comet of 1807 approached the earth 
within sixty-one millions of miles, or about a third nearer the earth, and that 

* Omne quidem vero nihil est quod flniat eztia. 
Est igitur natnra loci, spatiumque proflmdl, 
Quod Deque Clara suo percnrrBre (ulmina eonn 
FrrpeCuo posslnt wi labentia tractu ; 
Nee prorsum flieere, ut resiet minus Ire, metado 
Usqns adeo passim patet ingens copla rebiM^ 
nmhui aawmptlsi in cunctas nndique ptrtds 
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of 1680 within a sixth of its diameter, or as near as 147,000 milefl, ite tail be- 
inff of a like length. 

There is one comet, however, that we seem to be somewhat belter ae- 
quainted with than with this that paid us so near a visit, or indeed tluu with 
any other, from its having approached us visibly for four times in socoeaaioii, 
if not oftener. It was towards the beginning of last centory that Mr. Halley 
was struck with the remark, that the general elements and character of the 
comets observed in 1631, 1607, and (683, were nearly the same ; whence he 
concluded that the whole formed but one identical body, that took abool 
seventy «>8ix years to complete its eccentric orbit ; and hence, although ia 
consequence of this eccentricity, and its travelling amid a range of heavenly 
bodies that are altogether invisible to us, and whose influence seems to bid 
defiance to calculation, it is difficult to form an estimate of its progress, be 
ventured to suggest, that it would appear again, making due allowances for 
these incidents, towards the close of 1758, or the commencement of 1759 : 
and he had the high satisfaction of seeing his prediction verified ; the comet 
passing its perihelion March 12th, 1759, within the limits of the errors of 
which he thought his results susceptible. It is apparently this coihett which 
at this last period only excited the curiosity of astronomers and mathemati« 
cians, that in 1456, or four revolutions earlier, towards the close of what are 
called the dark ages, spread such consternation over all Europe, already, 
indeed, terrified by the rapid successes of the Turkish arms, that Pope Cal* 
lixtus was induced to compose a prayer for the whole western church, in 
which both the Turks and the comet were included in one sweeping ana- 
thema. 

Admitting the truth of Dr. HerschePs hypothesis, as we are now contem- 
plating it, it is possible that some of the lately discovered planets, which are 
now attendant upon the sun, were formerly comets, whose orbits have for 
ages been growing progressively more regular, as well as their constitntional 
rudiments more dense ; and such, indeed, is the opinion of M. Voigt, and of 
various other philosophers on the continent. 

The object of the present and the preceding lecture has been to submit a 
sketch of the most obvious properties belonging to hattes, so as to enable 
you to obtain a bird*s-eye view of the general phenomena it is capable of as- 
suming, and the general changes it is necessarily sustaining. From the qua- 
lities I have placed before you, of passivity, cohesibility, divisibility, and at- 
tractions of various kinds, must necessarily result, according to the intensity 
with which they are called into action, the phenomena of liquidity, viscidity, 
toughness, elasticity, symmetry of arrangement, solidity, strength, and resi- 
lience. But the powers which thus perpetually build up the inorgamc world, 
and to this our survey has been entirely confined, perpetually alsa destroy 
it : for the whole, as I have had occasion to observe, is a continued circle of 
action ; a circle most wise, most harmonious, most benevolent : and henos 
as one compound substance decays, another springs up in its plaee^ and can 
only spring up in consequence of such decay. 

There is, however, another lesson, if I mistake not, which we may retdffy 
learn froi^ these lectures, however imperfectly delivered, and which Is alto- 
gether of a moral character: I mean that of hnmility, in regard to our own 
opinions and attainments ; and of complacency, in regard to those of othersL 
After a revolution of six thousand years, during the whole of which period of 
time the restless ingenuity of man has been incessantly hunting in purseil of 
knowledge, what is there in physical philosophy that is thoroughly and per 
fectly known even at the present moment 1 and of the little tmt i» mm 
known, what is there which has been acquired without the clash of contro- 
versy and the warfare of opposing speciuations t Truth, indeed, — ^for ever 
praised be the great Source of Truth, for so eternal and immutable a decree 
— has at all times issued, and at all times will issue, from the conflict ; but 
while we behold philosophers of the highest reputation, philosophers equally 
balanced in the endowment of native genius^ proved 1^ the great teacher 
Time to have been alternately mistaken upon points to which they had hon 
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estly directed the i^ole acumen of their intellect, how abrard, how cott- 
iemptible is the fond confidence of common hfe ! Yet what, indeed, when 
fairly estimated by the survey that has now been briefly taken of the senaible 
universe, — what is the agfgregate opinion, or the aggnregate importance of the 
whole human race! "We call ourselves lords of the visible creation: nor 
ought we at any time, with aflected abjection, to degrade or despise the high 

gin of a rational and immortal existence. — Yet, what is the visible creation t 
y whom peopled 1 and where are its entrances and outgoings 1 Turn wher« 
ever we will, we are equally confounded and overpowered : the little and the 
great are alike beyond our comprehension. If we take the microscope, it un- 
folds to us, as I observed in our last lecture, living beings, probably endowed 
with as complex and perfect a structure as the whale or the elephant, so 
minute that a million of millions of them do not occupy a bulk larger than'a 
connnon grain of sand. If we exchange the microscope for the telescopef 
we behold man himself reduced to a comparative scale of almost infinitely 
smaller dimension, fixed to a minute planet that is scarcely perceptible 
throughout the vast extent of the solar system ; while this system itself lomui 
but an insensible point in the multitudinous marshallings of groups of woiidi 
upon groups of worlds, above, below, and on every side of us, that spuread 
through all the immensity of space, and in sublime, though silent hannoDy 
declare the glory of God, and show forth his handy work. 



LECTURE VI. 

OR GEOLOGY. 



TmEBK are some subjects on which the philosopher is obliged to exerciie 
nearly as much imagination as the poet ; for it is the only facul^ by which 
he can expatiate upon them. Such is a great part of the magnificent study 
upon which we have touched in our preceding lectures. Space, immensity, 
infinity, pure incorporeal intelligence, matter created out of nothing, innu- 
merable systems of worlds, and innumerable orders of beings; — where is Uie 
mind strong enough to grapple with such ideas as these 1 They at once en- 
tice and overwhelm us. Reason copes with them till she is exhausted, and 
then gives us over to conjecture. Hence, as we have already seen, mven- 
tion at times takes the place of induction, and the man of wisdom has his 
dream as well as the man of fancy. 

Let us descend ftrom such magnificent flights : let us quit the possible for the 
actual; and equally incapable of following up the fugitive material of whieh 
the visible universe consists, into its elementary principles and collective mass, 
let us examine it as far as we are able, in the general laws, structure, and 
phenomena it exhibits in the solid substance of the globe on which we tread. 

It is this inquiry that constitutes the science of geology, a brief outline of 
which is intended as a study for the present lecture ; — a science than which 
few are of more importance, but which is only at present in its infancy, and 
of course almost entirely indebted for its existence to the unwearied assidoity 
and discoveries of modern times. 

The direct object of geology is, to unfold the solid substance of the earth 
— 4o discover by what causes its several parts have been either arranged or 
disorganized — and from what operations have originated the general stratifi- 
cation of its materials, the inequalities of its surface, and the vast variety of 
bodies that enter into its make. 

In pursuing this investigation, many difficulties occur to us. The bare 
surface, or mere crust of the earth's stnicture, is the whole we are capable of 
boring into, or of acquiring a knowledge of, even by the deepest clefts of vol- 
canoes, or the deepest bottoms of different seas. It is not often, however, 
that we have the power of examining either seas or volcanoes so low as to 
their bottom. The inhabitable part of the globe beaxa Yxul % vtcn^ \RC^nttea> 

£ 
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to the uninhabitable, and the civilized an almost infinljiny smaller propoitioo 
siiU. Hence our experience must be extremely linited ; a thousand faets 
may be readily conceived to be unfolded that we ll(e incapable of aceount- 
iBg for; and, at Uie same time, a variety of conuiulictory hypotheses to be 
fonned with a view of accounting for them. / 

So far as the superficies of the earth has beep laid open to us by ravines, 
rivers, mines, earthquakes, and other causes, we find it composed of a multi- 
tude of stony masses, sometimes simple, or 6onsisting of a single mineral 
substance, as limestone, serpentine, or quartz; but more frequently compound, 
or constructed of two or more simple materials variously intermixed and 
united ; as granite, which is a composition of quartz, felspar, and mica i and 
sienite, which is a composition of felspar and hornblend. These stony masses 
or rocks are numerous, and they appear to be laid one over the other, so that 
a rock of one kind of stone is covered by a rock of another kind, and this 
■econd by a third kind, and so on, in many instances, for a very considerable 
number of times in succession, hi this superposition of rocks it is easily 
observable that their situation is not arbitrary. Every stratum occupies a 
determinate place ; so that they follow each other in regular order from the 
deepest part of the earth's crust, which has been examined, to the very sur- 
face. Thus there are two things respecting rocks which claim our peculiar 
attention — their composition and their relative situation. And independently 
of the rocks thus considered as constituting almost the whole of the earth's 
crust, there are other masses of fossil materials that must h% likewise 
minutely studied; which traverse rocks in a different direction, and are 
known by the name of veins ; as if the rocks had been split asunder in dif- 
ferent places from top to bottom, and the chasms had been afterward filled up 
with tne matter which constitutes the vein. And hence the vsufs which 
intersect rocks are as much entitled to our attention as the structure and 
srruATioN of the rocks themselves. 

Rocks, as to their structurb, may be contemplated under two divisions, 
nnwle and compound. 

The simple division is, however, rather a speculative than a practical con- 
templation. It is possible that rocks, and of immense magnitude, may exist 
in parts of the globe we are not acquainted with, that are perfectly simple 
and unmixed in their structure; but it is seldom, perhaps never, that they have 
been actually found in such a state, at least to any considerable extent. 

It is only under a compound form, therefore, or as composed of more than 
one mineral substance, that rocks are to be contemplated in our present sur- 
vey of the subject; and in this form we meet with them of two kinds: 
CEMBNTKD, or composed of grains, or nodules, agglutinated by a cement, as 
sandstone and breccia or pudding-stone ; and aogreoatro, or composed of 
parts connected without a cement, as granite and gneiss. The component 
parts of the cemented rocks are often very multifarious ; those of granite and 
gneiss much less so, consisting chiefly of felspar, mica, and quartz, with gar- 
nets, short, or hornblend occasionally intermixed with the mass. The gra- 
nite that forms the flag-stones of Westminster Bridge are supposed to have 
been brought from Dartmoor; and, like the rest of the Dartmoor granite, is 
remarkable for the length of its crystals of felspar, which in some instances 
are not less than four inches. 

The aggregate rocks, like the cemented, are sometimes found of an inde- 
terminate, but more generally of a determinate or regular form; and it 
is the office of that branch of mineralogy to which M. Werner has given the 
name of oryctognoty^ to distinguish and describe them by these peculiarities. 
TTus is a branch into which I cannot plunge, for it would lead us from that 
^eral view of the science to which our present course of study is directed, 
mto a detailed analysis. Those who are desirous of pursuing it in this line 
of developement may consult with great advantage Professor Jameson's Sys- 
tem of Mineralogy, or M. Brogniart's Traits E16mentaire, or M. Cuvier's 
Essay on the Theory of the Earthi prefixed to his Fossil Remains. I can only 
observe^ at present, that the total number of rooky masses, or dilTeient kinds of 
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TOckSf whether simple or compound, which have been hitherto obsenredf 
tunoont to- about sixty ; of which the principal seem to be the eisht following : 
granite, gneiss, homblend, limestone, wacke, basalt, quartz, and clay. 

Let us next pass on, then, to consider their relative situatioh. Of the 
different rocks thus glanced at, and placed over each other, the whole crntt 
of the earth is composed, to the greatest depth that the industiy of man has 
been able to penetrate ; and I have already observed, that with respect to 
each other, they occupy a determinate situation, which holds invariably in 
every part of the globe. Thus, limestone, excepting under particular bircmn* 
stances, hereaAer to be explained, is nowhere found under granite, but always 
above it. This general view of the subject may, indeed, induce a suppo- 
sition that every separate layer which constitutes a part of the earth's sor* 
face is extended round the entire globe, and wrapped about the central 
nucleus, like the coats of an onion ; the kind of rock that is always lowest, or 
nearest the centre, uniformly supporting a second kind, and this second kind 
a third, and so on. Now, though the different kinds or layers of rocks do 
not in reality extend round the earth in this uninterrupted manner— though, 
partly from the inequality of the nucleus on which they rest, partly from their 
own inequality of thickness in different places, and partly from other causes, 
the contmuity is often interrupted — yet still we trace enough of it to con* 
Tince us that the rocks which constitute the crust of the earth, when con* 
templated upon a large scale, are every where the same, and that they inva^ 
riabiy occupy a like situation with respect to each other. 

The labours of Mr. Kirwan and M. de Saussure gave the earliest hints upon 
ibis subject ; and the geological theories of Professor Werner of Freyburg, 
and of M. de Cuvier of Pans, are entirely founded on the same. These theo- 
ries, though derived in some measure from different sources of mineralogical 
study, coincide not merely in their general outline, but in all their more pro- 
minent parts, and only differ in their mode of accounting for the more Limited 
or local deposites. 

M. Werner, '* from whom alone,** to adopt the language of M. de Cuvier, ** we 
can date the commencement of real geology,*' so far as respects the mineral 
natures of the strata, divided in his first view of the subject, all the variouf 
rocks that enter into the solid crust of the earth, into five classes. 

Of these the first class consists of those rocks which, if we were to sup- 
pose each layer to be extended over the whole earth, would lie lowest, or 
nearest the centre, and be covered by all the rest ; it comprises seven distinct 
sets, as granite, gneiss, mica-slate, clay-slate, a peculiar kind of porphyry, 
sienite, and a peculiar kind of serpentine. Of these granite lies the under- 
most, and sienite the uppermost ; and in the midst of several of them we meet 
with beds of not less than eight other kinds of rock, as though dropped into 
them by accident — as topaz, another kind of porphyry, serpentine, limestone, 
flint-slate, and trap, quartz, and gypsum; which are hence called subordinate 
rocks of this class, and which extend the whole number of sets belonging to 
It to fifteen. 

These are supposed to have been earliest produced, and when the earth 
ftrst emerged from a state of chaos to a state of order ; and are hence deno- 
minated PRiMiTiFB FORMATIONS. They are distinguished by the following 
character. Not a single relic of either animal or vegetable petrifaction is to 
be found in any of them. The lowermost or older contain no carbonaceous 
matter; which is discoverable but very sparingly in the superior or newer. 
They are all chemical combinations, and generally crystallized ; the crystal- 
lized appearance being most perfect in the oldest, and gradually becoming less 
perfect m the newer formations. I have already observed that the whole of 
this scale of formations does not regularly coat the nucleus of the earth ; so 
little so, indeed, that sometimes even the granite itself, the lowermost rock 
of all, is left bare, and not pressed down or coated by a deposite of any other 
kind of rock : and so of the rest. Wherever this doficiency takes place, the 
lock thus left at liberty rises uniformly higher than it is found to do where 
pressed upon and invested with its comrtion coatings. • BuX vier^ x^^V^km^ 
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not, under such circumstances, rise equally high, or with an equal dtgmt of 
Ireedoni ; for granite rises highest of all ; and hence we frequently find il 
composing the tops of our loftiest chains of mountains, m well as the baiit 
of the earth's solid crust. It fonns the great body of the Swiss mountaiiifl 
and the Alps, though gneiss is here also u)und in great abundance* 

The level of gneiss, when left at equal liberty, is a little lower than that of 
mnite« It constitutes the vast mass of the Carpathian mountainsy that 
divide Transylvania and Hungary from Poland. 

The level of mica-slate is lower than that of gneiss, and the level of clay* 
ilate lowest of all. So that there is a regular sinking of these respective 
levels from granite to clay-slate : while the newer porphyry and sienite are 
often laid over their summits, as though these two formations had been de^ 
posited long after Uie production of the others; an idea which is still farCfaer 
atrengthened by our meeting occasionally with a bed of breccia, or pudding- 
stone, composed of fragments of the older or lower rocks, capping the gneiss, 
granite, or other formation before the porphyry or sienite has been deposited. 

The sacoifD class of rocks, or that which, when the number of coatings ia 
complete, lies immediately over the preceding, consists of ^n^ay-wacke date, 
and a peculiar kind of limestone, greenstone, and amygdaloid ; together with 
anboroinate masses of the proper primitive formations, sienite, porphjnry, and 
granite ; as though some portions of these had become crystailiized after the 
rest, along with the next layers in succession, or had been separated from the 
parent rocks by ^ome early commotion. Gray-wacke, which is a concrete 
term, denoting a conglomerate rock of a peculiar kind, having a basis of clay- 
alate, and being studded or otherwise intersected with portions of ouartz, fel- 
8^, and scales of mica, may be exemplified by what in Cornwall is called 
kdku, a far more euphonous word ; and hence gray-wacke and gray-wacke 
alate may be distinguished by the terms amorphose and 8chi$ta$e killas. The 
Cornish killas lies directly over the granite of that county, which posaeaaea 
tiie character ascribed by Werner to granite of the highest antiquity.* 

These formations, for the roost part, irregularly alternate wim each other. 
Instead of preserving one regular and successive order, as the different seta 
of the primitive formations do ; excepting that the limestone appears usually 
undermost, and placed, as the basis of the rest, upon the sienite or uppermost 
of the first class. It is in this second class of formations that petrifactiona 
first make their appearance; and it deserves particular attention that they are 
uniformly confinea, both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, to those of 
the lowest links in the scale of organization; and even among these to spe- 
cies which are at present altogether unknown, and which appear therefore to 
be totally extinct. Thus the animal petrifactions consist entirely of ammo- 
nites, mytilites, unknown corals, and other zoophytic worms ; and the vege- 
table petrifactions of reeds, ferns, and other palm-like plants, mosses, and 
Other crjrptogamic productions, which occupy the lowest part in the scale of 
▼egetable life, as zoophytic worms do among animals. It is here, also, that 
carbonaceous matter, which is chiefly of vegetable origin, first makes its ap- 
pearance in any considerable quantity. 

To this class of rocks, therefore, M. Werner has given the name of Tajjin- 
TioN roRBtAtioNs ; as believing them to have been produced whUe the earth 
was in a state of transition from inorganic matter to organic life,— nfrom an 
uninhabited to an inhabited condition. The date of their formation, however, 
ia proved even from their natural appearance, to have been very remote ; 
aince, as already observed, the whole of the petrifactions which they contain 
consist of plants and animals, not only of the very lowest species, but which 
now seem to be altogether extinct. 

The TBian class of rocks is denominated flobtz, that is, flat or Hoaisov- 
TAL roaMATioNs, iu consequence of their usually appearing in beds much 
more nearly horizontal than the preceding. They he immediately over the 
transition-class, and consist of the twelve following distinct sets of rock, each 

* 8w AlUm^ raoaaiki od the trtntitiaii-rocks oT Werner, In ThomMD>s Amiali of Fliflos. vrt. BL piai 
OBBpmimliJnDMatffedefliitttaorUMtiiBB. Id. FMu 1817, p. 17. 
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of which is j^nenlly found in a particular situation : sandstone of different 
kinds, and dmerently arranged, three sets; limestone, three sets; gypsunit 
two sets; calamine ; chalk; coal; trap. The trap usually covers the whole 
of this class, as the newer porphyry and sienite cover the primitive^ forma- 
tions : the relative position of the rest is more variable. The floetz or hori* 
zontal class is charactevized by its containing an abundance of petrifactions 
in every one of its sets, and these of known animal and vegetable kinds; 
though still, of those that occupy the lower parts of the scale, as shells, 
fishes, the fishes much mutilated, a few tortoises, ferns, pines, and reeds ; in- 
dicating that they were formed at a period in which organized beings of this 
character abounded, but in which those of other characters did not exist, or 
but rarely. 

The rofTBTH culss of formations, under the Wemerian system, is denomi* 
nated alluvial, and constitutes the great mass of the actual surface of the 
earth's solid crust. They have been evidently produced by the gradual ae* 
tion of rain,' river- vrater, air, and the elastic gases, upon the other classes, and 
may, comparatively, be considered as very recent formations, or rather as de- 
positee, whose formations are still proceeding. They may be divided into 
two kinds ; those deposited in the valleys of mountainous districts, or those 
elevated plains which often occur in mountains, and those deposited upon flat 
land. 

The first kind consists of sand, gravel, and similar materials, which consti- 
tuted part of the neighbouring mountains in their original state, and which 
remain, notwithstanding that these less durable parts have been thus washed 
or blown away. They sometimes contain ores, which also existed in the 
neighbourine mountains, and have been carried down by the agency of rain^ 
air, or the elastic gases. The ores principally discovered in such situations 
are those of gold and tin ; and these soils are often washed in order to se- 
parate them. Beds of loam are also occasionally met with on the plains of 
mountains, formed of the decomposed elements of animal and vegetable 
bodies that once occupied their sides. 

The second kind of alluvial deposites, or that which occupies the flat land, 
consists of loam, clay, sand, marl, calc sinter, and calctuflf, or stalactitic tufa, 
the bflLsis of our common petrifactions ; and which is found very largely in 
Sweden, Germany, and July, clothing with a calcareous coat the smaller 
branches of trees, leaves, prickles, moss, and other minute plants ; eggSi 
birds, and birds' nests ; preserving them from decay, by defending them from 
the action of the air. The clay and sand sometimes contain petrified wood ; 
and in many parts are found the skeletons of quadrupeds, even of the largest 
magnitudes, as we shall have occasion to observe hereafter.* Here, also, 
occur earths and brown coal (in which is often traced mineral amber), wood- 
coal, bituminous wood, and bog iron ore. 

The LAST, or uppermost, of the five classes of rocks of the Wemerian sys* 
tern, is denominated volcanic roaicATioNs ; and consists of two distinct sets, 
fa^ and true. 

The false comprise mineral substances which have experienced a change 
firom the combustion of beds of coal situated in the neighbourhood : the chief 
minersds which are thus altered are porcelain, jasper, earth, slag, burnt-clay^ 
columnar clay, ironstone, and, perhaps, polishing slate. 

The real volcanic minerals are those which have been thrown out of the 
crater of a volcano, and consist of three kinds : first, those which, having 
been discharged frequently, have formed the crater itself of the mountain: 
secondly, those which have rolled down in a stream, and are known by the 
name of lavas : and, thirdly, the residual matter contained in the water which 
is often ejected, composed of ashes and other light substances, and which, 
when rendered solid by evaporation, is denominated volcanic tuff or tufa. 

I have observed that these different classes of mineral formations are often 
trarereed in various directions by other mineral, substances which are called 
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.TBurs, as if the rocks they compose had split asunder in different places from 
top to bottom, and the chasms had been afterward filled up from other 
sources. These transverse lines or veins are worthy of notice in regard to 
their shape and the ntbstances with which they are filled. 

With respect to their shape^ they appear to be almost always widest above, 
and gradually to diminish as they deepen, till at last they terminate in a 
point ; exactly as if they had been originally fissures in the rock. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, they are observed to widen and contract alternately in dif- 
ferent parts of their course ; but this is by no means a common appearance. 

Sometimes they are partially or altogether empty; and in this case they 
are real fissures, and are so denominated ; but generally they are filled with 
matter more or less simple, and more or less different from the rock 
through which they pass. All the formations I have already noticed as 
existing in the shape of rocks have also been found in the shape of veins: 
whence we have veins of granite, porphyry, limestone, basalt, wacke, green- 
stone, quartz, clay, felspar, pit-coal, common salt, and metals of every kind. 
When the veins are compound, or consist of a variety of substances, these 
substances are almost always disposed in regular layers; one species of 
mineral constituting a central line or cylinder, and this being incrusted with 
a second mineral, and thd second with a third, and in the same manner to 
the utmost sides of the veins. These layers are occasionally very numerous ; 
that of the vein Georgius, at Freyburg, consists of not less than nine* and 
there is another in the same district, which, according to M. Werner extends 
to thirteen. It is not uncommon to find veins crossing each other in the same 
rock ; and when this occurs, one of the veins may be traced passing through 
the other without any interruption, and completely cutting it in two, the ci: 
yeia always separating and vanishing at the point of intersection. 

' Nothing appears more obvious than that these veins must have been origi- 
nally fissures produced by some unknown violence in the rocks in which they 
occur; and it is highly probable, as conjectured by M. Werner, that the mine- 
ral materials which constitute them have been deposited slowly from above 
during, the formation of the different classes or sets of rock of which the dif- 
ferent layers consist, while the rocks in which they occur were covered with 
water. Upon this theory veins are of course newer than the rocks in which 
they are met with, and which must have split to have produced them : and 
where two veins cross each other, that is obviously the newest that traverses 
the adjoining without interruption; as the fissures constituting the second vein 
must have been formed after the first was filled up. 

The pivB classes of rock formations we have thus far considered are those 
which entered into Professor Werner*s system, as it first made its appearance. 
They are supposed to exist over the globe generally, and to be independent 
of chorographic or typographic changes, and have hence been still farther 
denominated universal formations. 

M. Werner has since, however, been induced to add to these a sixth clasSt 
consisting of what he has called partial or local formations : comprising 
those which are so often found in vast hollows or basins of particular coun- 
tries ; the materials of which are, in many instances, strangely intennixedy 
and have probably been carried down into such basins by circumscribed 
deluges, produced by an exundation of rivers or seas, occasionally alter- 
nating with each other, or by other partial disruptions. We have here, there- 
fore, reason to expect,— what in fact is perpetually met with,— a motley 
combination of whatever substances may have existed in the course of such 
seas or rivers or rifted soils, with masses or fragments of most of the univxb- 
sal formations, alternate beds of marine, and fresh water alluvions, and, 
consequently, animal and vegetable remains of -all kinds. 

The composite rocks that fill up the great basin around Paris, in which the 
skeletons of so many unknown animals, even quadrupeds of the-hugest size, 
elephants, hippopotami, tapirs, mammoths, and other pachydermatous, or 
thick-skinned monsters, have been discovered, are of this local formaxion. 
The celebrated quarries of iEningen, on the Rhine, are of a like kind; and 
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tkeee, having been erroneously regarded of the same antiquity aa Werner*! 
umYBBSAL FOEMATioifs, have been appealed to by yarioua writers as aflbrding 
proofs of the falsity of his theory.* 

We have other instances of jthis local formation in many parts of our own 
country, and particularly near the banks of the Thames. Mr. Trimmer has 

S'lven an interesting account of the substrate of two fields in the vicinity of 
rentford, that are loaded with the organic remains of the leirger kinds of 
quadrupeds ; as bones of elephants, approaching to both the Asiatic and the 
African species ; horns of deer, apparently as enormous as those dug up in 
Ireland ; bones of the bos genus ; and teeth and bones of the hippopotamus; 
the last very abundant, and intermixed with fresh water shells,! and other 
fresh water relics. 

Occasionally, however, marine remains are found intermingled with such 
animal fossils and composing their beds instead of those of fresh water; and 
not unfrequently layers of the one kind, as in the basin of Paris, are irregu- 
larly surmounted by layers of the other. But no human skeletons are dis- 
oovered in the midst of any ut thcBc rorks, although the bones of man are 
as capable of preservation as those of any other animal : the only known 
instance of this sort being that imported into our own country from Gaadfr- 
loupe by Sir Alexander Cochrane, and which is now exhibited in the British 
Museum, imbedded in a block of calcareous stone ; a very accurate descrip- 
tion of which has been published in the Philosophical Transactions by lliu. 
Kdni^. - ' 

It IS hence obvious, that the catastrophes which involved these enormous 
quadrupeds in destruction must have occurred at a period when mankind had 
no existence in the regions which are thus overwhelmed; and in some places 
overwhelmed alternately by disruptions and inundations of sea and or fresh 
water. And it is equally obvious, that as the fossil bones are not rolled or 
violently distorted, or deprived of their natural contour, such remains have 
not been brought to their present beds from a distance; but that the deluge 
must have been sudden, and overtaken them in their natural resorts ; and 
hence may, in many cases, have swept away all the individuals of- a species 
in a common calamity. 

There is, however, a great difficulty with some naturalists in conceiving 
that such animals as the elephant, the tapir, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, 
the mammoth, or mastodon, animals now only found in the torrid regions, 
could have existed in these northern parts of the globe. M. de Marschall 
endeavoured by one sweeping stroke of the fancy to solve this, as well as 
that of the extraordinary fragments in which they are often imbedded, and 
held out that the whole have fallen at different times, like meteoric stones, 
from heaven.} The real difficulty, however, vanishes in a considerable de- 
gree, if not entirely, when we reflect, that although the torrid regions fuVnish 
us with some of these genera, they do not appear in any instance to contain 
the same precise species as are traced among the large fossil quadrupeds of 
the northern and colder parts : and hence it is no argument, that because the 
habits of the extant species do not qualify them for a residence in these lat- 
ter regions, such situations might not have furnished a comfortable home to 
the species whose remains are found among us. The fossil species do not 
differ less from the living to which they make the nearest approach, than 
various animals that are familiar to us do from others that belong to the same 
tribes, and which are found, under one species or other, over the whole wOrld. 
The race of horses, of swine, or of sheep, furnishes us with abundant exam- 
ples of this remark : and that of dogs affords perhaps a still more striking 
ulustration; for while under one form, that of the uatts or Arctic fox, the 
canis Lagtmus of Linnsus, we find it in the northernmost coast of America* 
and even tne frozen sea, living in clefts, or burrowing on the naked moun- 

• FtorsnadminbledBAnea of UiispvtorOMtlworT.flee Bfr. JtmMoo'i Mny "On FonnatioiM," Ia- 
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tains, and in that of the almost infinite varieties of the G./amiltarit or domee- 
tic dogf in the bosom of our own country, — in the form of the c amrtmf 
chacal or jackal, we meet with it in the wannest parts of Asia and Barfoaiy, 
prowling at ni|^ht in flocks of one or two hundred individuals. 
, The extensive turbaries or peat-iields, which are so common to many 
parts of Europe, are produced by an accumulation of the remains of sphaff- 
nmn and other aquatic mosses. These surround and cover up the smiul 
Imolls upon which they are formed ; or, in many places, descend along the 
vidleys after the manner of the glaciers of Switzerland ; but, while the latter 
melt away every 3rear at their lower edges, the mosses are not checked by 
any obstacle in their regular increase ; and as such increase takes place in 
determinate proportions, by sounding their depth to the solid ground we may 
form some estimate of their antiquity. 

The ordinary rise of those extensive ranges of downs which are nen 
skirting the coasts of many countries, and especially where the shore is not 
very bold, is a mixed effort of sea and wind. To^produce this, however, the 
aoil that the sea washes over must consist of sand. This is first poshed in 
snccessive tides towards the shore ; it next becomes dry, by being left there 
at every reflux of the sea ; and is then drifted up the beach, and to a consi* 
derable distance from the beach, by the winds which are almost always Mow- 
ing from the sea, and often in whirls or eddies ; and are at length fixed by 
the growth of wild plants, whose seeds are in like manner wafted about on 
the wings of the breeze, or casually dropped with the excretions of birds or 
other animals that pass over them. In several parts, observes M. Cuvier, 
these proceed with a frightful rapidity, overwhelming forests, houses, and 
cultivated fields in their irresistible progress. Those on the coast of the 
Baj of Biscay have actually buried a considerable number of villa^s whose 
existence is noticed in the records of the middle ages. And even in the pre- 
sent day they are threatening not fewer than ten distinct hamlets with almost 
inevitable destruction : one of which, named Mimigan, has been in perpetual 
danger for upwards of twenty years, from a sand-hill of more than sixty feet 
in perpendicular height, promiced by the cause we are now contemplating, 
and wnich is very obviously augmenting.* 

There are various forelands on the coasts of the North Sea, and particularly 
on those of the counties of Sleswigh and Holstein, which are formed in the 
same manner.f But the most extraordinary inroads of sand storms and 
sand fioods are, perhaps, those which have taken place in the Libyan Desert 
and in Lower Er^pt. M. Denon informs us, in his travels over this part of 
the world, that the summits of the ruins of ancient cities buried under moun- 
tains of drifted sands still appear externally ; and that but for a ridge of 
mountains, called the Libyan Chain, which borders the left bank of the 
Nile, and forms a barrier against the invasion of these sands, the shores of 
the river, on that side, would long since have ceased to be habitable. 
•* Nothing,** says M. Denon, " can be more melancholy, than to walk over 
Tillages swallowed by the sand of the desert, to trample under foot the roofi 
of their houses, to strike against the tops of their minarets, and to reflect, 
that yonder, in days of yore, were cultivated fields, that hard by were groves 
of flourishing trees, and the dwellings of men close at hand ; — and that all 
has now vanished.**^ 

The various islands that spot the surface of the sea have arisen from differ- 
ent causes; Many of them have been merely separated from the ashling 
continent by the inroad of the sea itself upon the mainland ; others have 
been thrown up by volcanoes, which have at times disgorged prodigious 
blocks of granite amon^ the mixed materials, such as are frequently fornid in 
the Danish archipelago, in the midst of the geest, or alluvial matter, which has 
, collected around them. Other islands are altogether the masonry of madre- 
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pores, and other coral woophytea of wonderful industry and perseferance* ot 
which the South Sea furnishes us with the largest and most astonishinff spe« 
eunens. These islands are for the most part flat and low, and surroun&d by 
enormous belts of coral reefs. Most of the calcareous zoophytes are em- 
ployed in their construction, but the principal worm is*the madrepora hibneata 
of Linnsus. 

In so large an abundance, and with so much facility, is calcareous matter 
elaborated by these, as well as by various other animals, and especially the 
testaceous worms, that M. Cuvier is inclined to ascribe all the calcareous 
rocks that enter into the solid crust of the earth to an animal origin.* But 
this is to suppose the earth of a far higher antiquity, and to have been the 
subject of more numerous general deluges, and inversions of sea and land* 
than are called for by the Wemerian system, or appear reconcileable with the 
Mosaic narrative. M. Cuvier apprehends, indeed, that such catastrophe^may 
have occurred five or six times in succession, at a distance of four, five, or 
six thousand years from each other; and that even the chalk formation found 
in the basin of JParis originated in a revolution of this kind that occurred an- 
tecedently to that which is usually regarded as the flood of Noah. And, foil* 
lowing up this idea, he conceives, towards the close of his Introductory 
Theory of the Earth, that if the science of fossil organic productions could 
be carried to a much higher degree of perfection, we should be able to obtain 
far fuller information upon this subject ; " and man, to whom only a short 
s^ceof time is allotted upon the earth, woald have the glory of restoring tAs 
kutory of thousands of ages which preceded the existence of the human race, and 
of thousands of animals that never were contemooraneous with his species.** 



LECTURE VII. 

ox OEOLOOT. 
(The mbject eontittued.) 



In our last study I attempted a brief sketch of the chief phenomena that 
occur to the eye of the geologist upon a survey of the solid crust of the earth, 
as far as he is able to. penetrate into it. The conclusion to which such phe- 
nomena lead us is the following: that the rudimental materials of the globe, 
to the utmost depths we are able to trace them, existed at its earliest period, 
in one confused and liquid mass; that they were afterward separated, and ar- 
ranged by a progressive series of operations, and a uniform system of laws, 
the more obvious of which appear to be those of gravity and crystallization ; 
and that they have since been convulsed and dislocated by some dreadful 
commotion and inundation that have extended to every region, and again 
thrown a great part of the organic and inorganic creation into a promiscuous 
Jumble. 

Now, the only two causes that can enter into the mind of man as being 
competent to the fluidity that apppears at first to have existed throughout the 
whole crust of the earth are fire, or a peculiar solveitt. But, if a solvent, 
that solvent must have been water : for there is no other liquid in nature 
in sufficient abundance to act the part of a solvent upon a scale so extensive. 

And hence our inquiries into this subject become in some degree limited, 
and are chiefly confined to what have been called the Pmroinc and the Nbp- 
TUNUN hypotheses ; the origin of the world in its present state from igneous 
fusion, and from aqueous solution. Both these theories are of very early 
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date, and both of them have been agitated in ancient as well as in modem 
times with a considerable degree of warmth as well as of plausible argument. 

Araonff the ancients, Heraclitus seems to have headed the advocates for the 
former theoTy« and Thales, or rather Epicurus, the supporters of the latter. 
In what may be regarded as modem times, Hooke may, perhaps, be held the 
reviver of the Plutonic system, which ttas since, as 1 have already ubservedt 
been supported by the cosmoiogrical doctrines of BufTon and Dr. HencheL 
Its principal champions, however, in the present day are Dr. Hutton, Pro- 
fessor Playfair,* and Sir James Hall ; names, unquestionably, of high literary 
rank, and entitled to the utmost deference, but most powerfully opposed by 
the distinguished authorities of Wenier, whose system I have just glanced 
at, Saussure, Kirwan, Cuvier, and Jameson, not to mention that the ffenerd 
voice of geologists is very considerably in favour of the latter class of philo- 
sophers, and consequently of the Neptunian or aqueous hypothesis. Let us, 
then, take a brief view of each of these theories in their order. 

According to the former, or the Plutonic conjecture, heat is the great source, 
not only of the original production, but of the perpetual .reproduction of 
things. This theory supposes a regular alternation of decay and renovation. 
Of ateay induced by thfe action of light, air, and other gases, rain, and other 
waters, upon the hardest rocks, by which they are worn down and their par 
tides progressively carried towards the ocean, and ultimately deposited in 
its bed; and of renovation, by means of an immense subterranean heat, con- 
stantly present at different depths of the mineral regions; which operates in 
the fusion and rocombination of the materials thus carried down and contained 
there, and afterward in their sublimation and ro-exposure to view in new 
strata of a more compact and perfect character. Hence, the existing strata 
of every period consist, upon this theory, of the wreck of a former world, 
more or less completely fused and elevated by the agency of violent heat, and 
reconsolidated by subsequent cooling: of the general nature of which heat, 
however, we are still left in a considerable degree of ignorance. **U is not 
fire, in the usual sense of the word," observes Mr. Play fair, ** but heat, which 
is required for this purpose ; and there is nothing chimerical in supposing 
that nature has the means of producing heat, even in a very great degree, 
without the assistance of fuel or of vital air. Friction is a source o( heat 
unlimited, for what we know, in its extent ; and so, perhaps, are other ope- 
rations, chemical and mechanical ; nor are either combustible substances or 
vital air concerned in the heat thus produced. So, also, the heat of the sun*8 
rays in the form of a burning-glass, the most intense that is known, is inde- 
pendent of the substance just mentioned ; and though the heat would not cal- 
cine a metal, nor even burn a piece of wood, without oxygenous gas, it would 
doubtless produce as high a temperature in the absence as in the presence of 
that gns."t 

This subterranean heat, moreover, is supposed to derive a veiy considera- 
ble accession of power from the yast superincumbent weight that is perpe- 
tually pressing upon its materials ; in confirmation of which a variety of 
curious experiments are appealed to, and especially a very ingenious set lately 
carried into effect and described by Sir James Hall, by which it has been 
rendered probable, that when the gases of any fusible substance, as the car- 
bonic acid of carbonate of lime, for example, are rendered incapable of flying 
off, a much less quantity of actual heat is sufficient for the purpose of fusion 
than when such gases, freed from a heavy compression, can escape with 
facility. Now, the subterranean heat being supposed to exist at prodigious 
depths below the surface, the substances on which it operates must be so 
enormously compressed, as not only to render them easily fused, but in 
many instances to prevent their volatilization after the fusion has taken 
place ; and from this circumstance it is possible, we are told, to explain a 
variety of appearances and qualities in minerals, and to answer a vanety of 
objections which would otherwise weigh heavy against the general theory. 
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To the principle of an alternate decay and renovation, separated from tbo 
means by which they are supposed, upon this theory, to be accomjplishedt 
there seems to be no very serious objection. It is as readily allowed by the 
Neptunian as by the Plutonic geologist, that the strata of the earth are liable 
to waste, and are, indeed, perpetually wasting ; and that the waste materials 
are .carried forward to the sea. BuiKhe appearance of shells in limestone 
and marbles, in which the sparry structure is as perfect as in primary lime- 
stone, and through which are distributed veins of crystallized carbonate of 
lime, together with a variety of similar facts, fatally militate against the 
agency of heat as a universal cause ; since, in such case, allowing it to have 
been sufficient to produce the general effect of crystallization, every vestige 
of the structure of the shells must have been destroyed, and every atom of 
the carbonic acid totally evaporated. 

It is, secondly, useless to argue, that there are other sources of heat than 
combustion or deflagration; because, admitting the fact to Mr. Playfaii's 
utmost desire, it can be satisfactorily proved that all these sources are as 
little capable of acting in the interior parts of the globe, to the extent sup- 
posed in the theory before us, as comoustion itself, which is relinquished bv 
its defenders as incompetent to their purpose. But even allowing the fuU 
operation of all, or of any one of these causes, we have no method pointed 
out to us by which this subterranean heat is duly preserved and regulated- 
no controlling power that directs it to the proper place at the proper season, 
without which it must be as likely to prove a cause of havoc and disorder as 
of renovation and harmony. It is useless, therefore, to pursue this theory 
any farther. In spite of the magnificence of its structure, the universality 
of its application, the plausibility of its appearance, and the talents with which 
it has been supported, it is built upon assumption alone ; it lays down prin« 
ciples which it cannot support, and deals in fancy and conjecture rather than 
in solid facts and firm evidence. 

Let us next, then, take a glance at the theory by which this is chiefly op- 
posed, and which, as I have already observed, is denominated the Nkpturiah. 

Under this hypothesis, the two substances that were first evolved out of the 
general chaos on the formation of the earth, and chemically united to each 
other, were hydrogen and oxygen, in such proportion as tc» produce water* 
which is a compound of these substances, and in such quantity as to be able 
to hold every other material in a state of thin paste or solution. Of the ma- 
terials thus neld in solution granite is supposed to have been produced first, 
and in by far the greatest abundance. It hence, consolidated first, probably 
forms the foundation of the superficies of the globe, and perhaps tne entire 
nucleus of the globe itself; and, as has been already seen, while it constitutes 
the basis of every other kind of rock, rises higher than any of them. It con- 
sists, as we have already observed, of felspar, quartz, and mica, all which 
must therefore have concreted by a crystallization nearly simultaneous ; and 
from its containing no organic remains, it is obvious that it must have been 
formed prior to the existence of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. All the 
other rocks, upon this hypothesis, be^^an to crystallize and consolidate after 
the formation of granite, in the order m which we have already traced them ; 
and some of these before the whole of the granite was rendered perfectly 
firm, whence we trace beds of several of them in the granite formation itself; 
and as the same kind of action appears to apply to the whole, we, in 
like manner, trace beds of the newer rocks successively in formations of those 
that are older; and, at last, remains of animal and vegetable materials, which 
are hence proved to have had an existence coetaneous with the newer classes. 

The law of gravity appears to have operated through the whole of this pro- 
cess ; and hence water, as the least heavy material, must have risen to the 
surface, and purified itself by a filtration through the other materials, and al 
length collected in such hollows as were most convenient for its reception; 
these hollows constitute the bed of the ocean. 

Water, thus collected in the cavity of the ocean, is carried by the atmos- 
phere over the tops of the most elevated mountains, on which it is precipi« 
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fated in niiit and fonns torrents by which it retnms with ▼arions degrees of 
lapidity into the common reserroir. This restless motion and progress of the 
water m the form of rain or torrents gradually attenuate and wear away the 
hardest rocks, and carry their detached parts to distances more or less eon- 
•iderable ; whence we meet with limestone, clay, quartz, or flint, sand, and 
mineral ores, in places to which they do not naturally belong. The influence 
of the air, and the varying temperature of the atmosphere, facilitate the atte- 
nuation and destruction of these rocks. Heat acts upon their surface, and 
renders it more accessible, and more penetrable to the moisture, as it enters 
into their texture ; the limestone rocks are reduced by efflorescence, and the 
air itself afifords the acid principle by which the efflorescence is continued. 
Soch are a few of the numerous causes that contribute to the disunion of 
concrete bodies, and powerfully co-operate with that wonderful fluid which 
alternately forms and unforms ; which creates, decomposes, and regenerates 
all nature. 

The immediate effects of water in the shape of rain is to depress the moun- 
tains. But the materials which compose them must resist in proportion to 
their hardness ; and hence we ought not to be surprised at meeting occasion- 
ally with peaks which have stood firm amid the wreck of ages, and still re- 
main to attest the original level of the mountain-breadths which have disap- 
peared. These primitive rocks, alike inaccessible to the assault of time and 
to that of the once animated beings which cover the less elevated heights 
with their relics, may be considered as the origin of streams and rivers. 
The water which falls on their summits flows down in torrents by their late- 
ral surfaces. In its course it Wears away the soil upon which it is inces- 
santly acting. It hollows out channels of a depth proportioned to its rapidity, 
its quantity, and the hardness of the rock over which it passes, and at tne 
same time carries along with it fragments of such stones as it loosens in its 
progress. 

Tnese stones, rolled by the water, strike together, and mutually break off 
their projecting angles ; and hence we obtain collections of rounded flints 
which line the beds of rivers, and of smaller pebbles which the sea is perpe- 
tually throwing upon the shores, often incrusted with a gravelly or calcareous 
edging. The powder which is produced by the rounding of the flints, or is 
washed down from the mountains, freouently stagnates, forms a paste, and 
agglutinates into fresh masses of the rocky matter of which it consists ; often 
imbedding flints and other materials, and constituting compound substances 
known by the name of pudding-stones and grit-stones, which chiefly differ 
from each other in the coarseness or fineness of their grains, or in the cement 
which connects them. And if the water be loaded, as it often is, with mi- 
nutely-divided particles of quartz, it will proceed to crystallize whenever it 
becomes quiescent ; and will form stalactites, agates, cornelians, rock-crys- 
tals, plain or coloured, according as it is destitute of, or combined with, any 
eolourin^ material: and if the material with which the water be impregnated 
be lime instead of qpartz, the crystallization will be calcareous alabaster, or 
marble. 

Many of the earths are now known to be metallic oxides, and all of them 
are suspected to be so: and hence a degree of heat capable of fusing 
them, and depriving them of the oxygen which gives them their oxide form, 
will necessarily convert them into their metallic state. That such currents 
of heat, from electricity and other causes, are occasionally, and perhaps in 
different places perpetually, existing beneath the surface of the earth, the 
Neptunian is as ready to admit as the Plutonic geologist ; and hence the ori- 
gin of metallic minerals, of mines, ores, ochres, and pyrites. 

The decomposition of animal and vegetable matter contributes largely, 
moreover, in the view of the system now before us, to the changes which the 
globe is perpetually sustaining. The exuviae of shell and coral animals is 
pepetually adding to the mass of its earths, and laying a foundation for new 
islands and numerous beds of limestone, in which we very often perceive 
inpresaioDS of the shells from which tlie soil has origiuated. On tne other 
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hand we observe numerons quantities of vegetaUes, both siibmaiine and 8ii« 
perftcial, heaped and deposited together by currents or other causes, consti- 
tuting distinct strata, which progressively become decomposed, -lose their 
organization, and confound their own principles with those of the earths. 
Hence the origin of pit-coal, and secondary schists or slates ; to which* 
however, the decomposition of animal substances has also largely contributed. 
Hence, too, the formation and extrication of a variety of acids and alkalies, 
which have essentially administered to the actual phenomena of the face of 
the earth. 

The action of volcanoes has contributed much in all ages, and is still con- 
tributing in our own, to the present state of the earth's surface. We have 
daily proofs of the mountains which it has elevated, and have already noticed 
it as one source of the numerous islands that stud the face of the ocean; and 
we have just adverted to the subterranean agencies of electricity, heat, water, 
and other gases and fluids which form its fuel. But the operation of volca- 
noes is more limited and local than that of the preceding agents. ^ They 
accumulate substances," says M. Cuvier, " on the surface Uiat were formerly 
buried deep in the bowels of the earth, after having changed or modified their 
nature or appearances, and raise them into mountains; but they have never 
raised up nor overturned the strata through which their apertures pass, and have 
in no degree contributed to the elevation of the great mountains, which are 
not volcanic.** 

Inundations of seas and rivers have also, from time to time, added their tre- 
mendous force ; but there is no ground for concluding that any catastrophe of 
this kind has been universal for the last four thousand years ; nor, in fact, 
that such an event has ever occurred more than once since the earth has 
been rendered habitable. 

In examining, then, the merits of the antagonist systems of geology before 
us, the Plutonic is perhaps best entitled to the praise of boldness of con- 
ception and unlimited extent of view. It aspires, in many of its modificationi , 
not only to account for the present appearances of the earth, but for that of 
the universe ; and traces out a scheme by which every planet, or system of 
planets, may be continued indefinitely, and perhaps for ever, by a perpetual 
series of restoration and balance. 

With this system the Neptunian forms a perfect contrast. It is limited to 
the earth, and to the present appearances of the earth. It resolves the ge- 
nuine origin of things into the operation of water ; and whUe it admits the 
existence of subterranean fires to a certain extent, and that several of the 
phenomena that strike us most forcibly may be the result of such an agency. 
It peremptorily denies that such an agency is the sole or universal cause of 
the existing state of things, or that it could possibly be rendered competent 
to such an effect. 

More especially should we feel disposed to adhere to this theory, from its 
general coincMence with the geology of the Scriptures. The Mosaic narra- 
tive, indeed, with bold and soaring pinions, takes a comprehensive sweep 
through the vast range of the solar system, if not through that of the uni- 
▼erse ; and in its history of the simultaneous origin of this system touches 
chiefly upon geology, as the part most interesting to ourselves; but so far as 
it enters upon this doctrine, it is in sufllciently close accordance with the 
Neptunian scheme, — with the great volume of nature as now cursorily 
dipped into. The narrative opens, as I had occasion to observe in the lec- 
ture on Matter and a Material Worid, with a statement of three distinct facts, 
each following the other in a regular series, in the origin of the visible world. 
First, an absolute creation, as opposed to a mere remcMification of the heaven 
and the earth, which constituted the earliest step in the creative process. 
Secondly, the condition of the earth when it was tnus primarily brought into 
being, which was that of an amorphous or shapeless waste. And, thirdly, 
a commencing effort to reduce the unfashioned mass to a condition of order 
and harmony. ** In the beginning,** says the sacred historian, ** God orsatid 
the heaven and the earth. — ^And the earth was wrraouT fo^im asd vom : and 
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darkness was upon the face of the deep (or abyss).— And the Spirit of God 
MOVED upon the /acb of the watkbs.'' 

We are hence, therefore, necessarily led to infer that the first change of 
the formless chaos, after its existence, was into a state of universal aqueous 
solution ; for it was upon the surface of the waters that the Divine Spint 
commenced his operative power. We are next informed, that this chaotie 
mass acquired shape, not instantaneously, but by a series of six distinct daysy 
or ouiKRATioKs (that is, epochs), as Moses afterward calls them ;* and appa- 
rently throu^ the agency of the established laws of gravity and crystallizfr- 
tion, which regulate it at the present moment. 

It tells us, that during the first of these days, or generations, was evolved, 
what, indeed, agreeably to the laws of gravity, must have been evolved first 
of all, the matter of light and heat ; of all material substances the most subtle 
and attenuate ; those by which alone the sun operates, and has ever operated* 
upon the earth and the other planets, and which may be the identical sub- 
stances that constitute his essence.f And it tells us also, that the luminous 
matter thus evolved produced light without the assistance of the sun or moon* 
which were not set in the sky or firmament, and had no rule till the fourth day 
or generation : that the light thus produced flowed by tides, and alternately 
intermitted, constituting a single day and a single night of each of such epochs 
or generations, whatever their length might be, of which we have no informa- 
tion comniunicated to us. 

It tells us, that during the second day or generation uprose progressively 
the fine fluids, or waters, as they are poetically and beautifully denominate 
of the firmament, and filled the blue ethereal void with a vital atmosphere. 
That during the third day or generation the waters more properly so calledt 
or the grosser and compacter fluids of the general mass, were strained off 
and gathered together into the vast bed of the ocean, and the diy land began 
to make its appearance, by disclosing the peaks or highest points of the primi- 
tive mountains ; in consequence of wliich a progress instantly commenced 
from inorganic matter to vegetable organization, the surface of the earth, as 
well above as under the waters, being covered witli plants and herbs, bearing 
seeds after their respective kinds ; thus laying a basis for those carbonaceous 
materials, the remains of vegetable matter, which we have already observed 
are occasionally to be traced in some of the layers or formations of the dass 
of primitive rocks (the lowest of the whole), without a single particle of ani- 
mal relics intermixed with them. 

It tells us, that during the fourth day, or epoch, the sun and moon, now 
completed, were set in the firmament, the solar system was finished, its laws 
were established, and the celestial orrery was put into play ; in consequence 
of which the harmonious revolutions of signs and of seasons, of days and of 
years, struck up for the first time their mighty symphony. That the fifth pe- 
riod was allotted exclusively to the formation of water-fowl, and the countless 
tribes of aquatic creatures ; and consequently, to that of those lowest ranks 
of animal life, testaceous worms, corals, and other zoophytes, whose relict* 
as we have already observed, are alone to be traced in the second class of 
rocks or transition-formations, and still more freely in the third or horizontal 
formations ; these being the only animals as yet created, since the air and 
the water, and the utmost peaks of the loftiest mountains, were the only parts 
as yet inhabitable. It tells us, still continuing the same grand and exquisile 
climax, that towards the close of this period, the mass of waters having sufil- 
ciently retired into the deep bed appointed for them, the sixth and concluding 
period was devoted to the formation of terrestrial animals ; and, last of all* as 
the masterpiece of the whole, to that of man himself. 

Such is the beautiful but literal progression of the creation, according to 
the Mosaic account, as must be perceived by every one who will carefully 
peruse it for himself. 

Of the extent, however, of the uats or obnkbations that preceded the fomut- 
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Hon of the iim and moon, and their display in the sky or firmamenty it 8;ives 
OS, as I hare just observed, no infol-raation whatever. We only know that 
the flow of laminous matter whiph measured them advanced or was kindled 
op by regular tides ; so that it alternately appeared and disappeared, com- 
nencinflr with a dawn and terminating with a dusk or darkness ; for at the 
eiose of each it is said, ** and the evening and the morning were the first day :" 
or, more literally, as indeed suggested in the marginal reading of our national 
Tersion, ^ and there was evening and there was morning the first day ;" that 
is, there was dusk and dawn, and by no means such an evening and morning 
MB we have at present. And hence, Origen observes, that ^' no one of a sound 
mind can imagine there was an evening and a morning during the first three 
days without a sun.*^* So that the passage should, perhaps, be rendered, as 
moat strictly it might be, ** and there was dusk as there was dawn, the firat 
day.**— >nTW or .ip3 Tin 31;; 'n'v 

It has, indeed, been contended, that each of these periods constituted a so- 
lar day, or a revolution of the earth round Its own axis, and consequently 
answered to the measure of twenty-four hours, as at present. But to main- 
tain this opinion it is necessary to suppose that the sun and the moon were 
set in the sky '* to rule over the day and over the night,*^ — ** to divide the fight 
from the darkness," — and to '* be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and 
for years,*' on or before the very first day or generation ; for otherwise there 
could be no solar day, or such as we have at present, produced by a revolu- 
tion of the earth round her own axis. And there have not been wanting 
cosmologists and critics, as Whiston and Rosenmiiller, who have maintained 
that the sun and the moon were created antecedently to the earth ; that they 
had their stations allotted them in the heavens, and actually produced solar 
days and diurnal revolutions of the earth from the first. But though their 
own h3rpothe8is require this, the idea is directly opposed to the spirit and the 
letter of the Mosaic narrative, and hence can in no respect be acceded to by any 
one who is anxious to preserve this narrative in its integrity and simplicity. 

How much more explanatory and pertinent is the remark of our own ex- 
cellent Bishop Hall, when speaking of the primeval light, that during the first 
three days illuminated the face of nature: "Not," says he, "of the sun or 
stars, wmcH wsas not tet casATED ; but a common brightness only, to dis- 
tinguish THE TIME, and to remedy the former confused darkness." And how 
admirably to the same effect does Bishop Beveridge thus express himself: 
** When lie said, let there be light, by that word the light, which was not bb- 
rosE, BEGAN TO BE. But wheu he said (that is, three days or generations 
afterward), let there be lights in thejirmament, to divide the day/rom the night, 
he thereby oave laws to the light he had before made, where he would have 
it BE, and what he would have it do. This is what we call the law of nstnre : 
that law which God hath put into the nature of everything; whereby it 
always keeps itself within such bounds, and acts according to such rules, as God 
hath set it, and by that means shows forth the glory of his wisdom and power." 

Nothing, indeed, can be clearer, than that, according to Moses« the ssn vad 
the moon were only set in the heavens during the fourth day or generation in 
the work of creation ; ^nd that, whatever may be the relative proportion of 
the times and the seasons, the light and the darkness, the day and the night, 
that have occurred subsequently, we have no reason to suppose they occurred 
in the same proportion antecedently ; since we are expressly told by the same 
inspired writer, that their immediate office, on being set in the say, was to 
■HUE these divisions of time, as they have ruled them, with a single miraculous 
exception or two, ever since, and to divide the Jight from the darkness, as it 
has since been divided. 

We have no knowledge whatever, therefore, of the length of the first three 
or four DATS or oenebations that marked the great work of creation, antece- 
toU ly to the completion of the sun and moon, and their appointment to their 
ivspsetive posts. And hence, for all that appears to the contrary, they may 
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have been as long as the Wemerian system, and the book of naturet and I 
may add the term generations, employed by Moses himself, seem to indicate. 
Nor let it be supposed for a moment, that the term day in the Hebrew 
tongue seems to demand a limitation to the period of four-and-twent^ hours, 
as it ordinarily imports ; for there is no term in any language that is used 
with a wider latitude of construction than the Hebrew 01^ (jom), or its 
Arabic form, which is the word for day in the original. We are constantly, 
indeed, employing this very word, as Englishmen, with no small degree of 
freedom, in our own age ; for you will all allow me to drop the phrase ** in 
our own age," and to adopt '* in our own day" in its stead; thus making aoc 
and DAT terms of similar import. But in Hebrew the same term is employed, 
if possible, in a still wider range of interpretation : for it not only denotes, as 
with ourselves, half a diurnal revolution of the earth, or a whole diurnal revo- 
lution, but in many instances an entire year, or revolution of the earth round 
the sun ; and this not only in the prophetic writings, which are often ap- 
pealed to in support of this remark, but in plain historical narrative as weU. 
.Tlius in Exod. xiii. 10, the verse, ** thou shalt keep this ordinance in Its 
season from year to year^^ if literally rendered, would be ** ikrw^ dayi ^ 
dam^ or, ** tnrough dayi upon days,^^ — TID^D^ O^D^D* And in like manner. 
Judges, xvii. 16, **I will give thee ten shekels of silver &y tiie year/* if 
strictly interpreted, would be **per dies-^or the days^ — ti&t is, ^ for the 

ANNUAL CIBCLE Of dsys," — O^D^*^. 

Sometimes, again, the Hebrew or* or day, comprises the whole term of 
life, as in 1 Chron. xxix. 15 — 

Oar OATS (O^D^) 00 earth are a shadow, 
Aod Uiere is uoue abiding. 

80 again, Job, xiv. 6 — 

Tarn from him that he may rest, 

Till he shall accomplisb, as an Ureling, his day— IQV* 

But the clearest and most pertinent proof of the latitude with which the 
term or, or oat, is employed in the Hebrew Scriptures, is in the very naira- 
tive of the creation before us : for after having stated in the first chapter of 
Genesis that the work of creation occupied a period of six oavs, tiie same 
inspired writer, in recapitulating his statement, chap. ii. 4, proceeds to tell 
OS, ^ these are"— or rather, ** such were the oENEaATioNs of the heavens and 
of the earth when they were created ; in the nAV (0V3) that the Lord God 
made the earth and the heavens.'^ In which passage Moses distinctly tdls us 
^at, in the preceding chapter, he has used the term oVi dat, in the sense of 
generation, succession, or epoch ; while we find him here extending the same 
term nAV to the whole hexaemcron, the entire term of time, whatever it may 
be, that these six days or generations filled up. So that the sense given to 
the word by Moses, instead of limiting us to the idea of twenty-four hours' 
duration, naturally leads us to ascribe, not only a different, but a much en- 
hurged extent of time to the divisions he has marked by the word ovt or 
DAY : or at least to those terms which occurred before the government of the 
sun and the moon was established, and the heavenly orrery commenced its 
harmonious action. 

Whether, indeed, the days from this last period, constituting the fifth and 
sixth, were of a different length from any of the preceding, which may also 
have differed from each other, and were strictly diurnal revolutions of 
twenty-four hours, it is impossible exactly to determine. But it is a ques- 
tion which by no means affects the actual face of nature or the geological 
sjrst'em before us : for as the third or horizontal series of rocks in which pe- 
trifactions of known animal and vegetable substances begin to make their 
smKiarance must have continued to augment for ages after the oomplstioo 
of t'he hexaemeron, or six epochs of creation, whatever be the duration 
assi;{ned to them ; and as the tvro loftiest, the fourth and fifth sets of rooks* 
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4n die attmrial and voloanic, are still formini^v and hare been, ever einee the fiMit 
wock of ereatioa was completed, the precise duration of the last two di^ of 
creative labour can have no influence upon this question. But to a plain yel 
attentive reader of the Mosaic account even these two days most, I thinks 
appear to have been of a far more protracted len^h than that of twenty-lbor 
hours each, and especially the sixth day ; for it is difllcult to conceive how 
the first parent of mankind could have got through Uie vast extent of wosk 
assigned to him within the short term of twelve or fourteen hours of daf* 
light, without a miracle, which is by no means intimated to us, and as dim" 
cult to suppose that he was employed through the night On this last di^ 
were created, as we learn from Gen. i. 24—28, all the land-animals after their 
kind, cattle, and wild beasts, and reptiles ; then Adam himself, but alone ; who 
was next, as we learn f>om ch. ii. 15—92, taken and put into the garden of 
Eden, to dre$$ it and to keep ii ; where he had explained to him the tToes he 
might eat of, and the tree ne might not; after which were broqght to hioif 
that he might make himself acauainted with their respective natuTes,>very 
beast of the field and every fowl of the air; to all of whom he gave names as 
soon as their respective characters became known to him. Subsequently to 
which (for at this time, v. 20, there was not found a help-meet for him)* he 
was plunged into a deep sleep, when the woman was formed out of a put of 
himself, which completed the creative labour of this last day alone. 

That the same Almighty Power who created lig^bt by a word, saying 
nw ^rvy "iik TI* " be light ! and light was,''^ could have ruled the whole of thiB, 
or even formed the universe, by a word, as well, is not to be doubted ; but as 
both the book of revelation and the book of nature concur in telling us 
that such was not the fact, and that the work of creation went on orogres- 
sively, and under the influence of a code of natural laws, we are called upon 
to examine into the march of this marvellous progress by the laws of nature 
referred to, and to understand it by their operations. Nor is it more deroga- 
tory to Him with whom a thousand years are as one day, and one day as a 
thousand years, to suppose that He allotted six hundred or six thouMod 
years to the completion of his design, than that He took six solar days for 
the purpose ; and surely there is something far more magnificent in eonoeiv* 
ing the world to have gradually attained form, order, and vitality, by the umiv 
operation of powers communicated to it in a state of chaos, through a single 
command, which instantly took effect and commenced, and persevered and 
perfected the design proposed, than in conceiving the Almighty engaged in 
personal and continuous exertions, though for a more limited period of time* 

Thus, in progressive order, uprose the stupendous system of the woild ; 
the bright host of morning stars shouted together on its birth-day; and the 
eternal Creator looked down with complacency on the finished rabrief aa4 
^saw that it was good.^ 
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ov oaoAiazKD bodibs, Aim tbs sTKucruas of plamts oompabsd wim nuv 

OF AKIMALS. 

FaoM the unorganized world, which has formed the main subject of our 
last two lectures, let us now rise a step higher in the scale of creation ; and 
ascend from insentient matter to life, under the various modifications it as* 
sumes, and the means by which it is upheld and transmitted. 

If I dig up a stone, and remove it from one place to another, the stone wiQ 
•nflbr no alteration by the change of place ; but if I diff up a plant and remoy<t 
it» the plant will instantly sicken, ana perhaps die. What is the cause m thic 
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difference f Both have proceeded from a minute moleciile« a nncleiis or s 
germ ; both have a tendency to presenre their derivative or family configura* 
lion, and both have been augmented and perfected from one common soiL 
If I break the stone to pieces, every individual fragment will be found pos- 
sessed of the characteristic powers of the aggregate mass ; it is only altered 
in its shape and magnitude : but if I tear off a branch from the plant, the 
Kv&nch will instantly wither, and lose the specific properties of the parent 
stock. 

No external examination, or reasoning oL priori will explain this difference 
of effect. It is only by a minute attention to the relative histories, interior 
Btractures, and modes of growth of the two substances, that we are enabled 
to offer any thing like a satisfactory answer ; and by such examination we 
find that the stone has been produced fortuitously, has grown by extemid 
accreuon, and can only be destroyed by mechanical or chemical force ; while 
the plant has been produced by generation, has grown by nutrition, and been 
destroyed by death : that it has been actuated by an internal power, and pos^ 
sessed of parts mutually dependent and contributory to each other's functions. 

In what this internal power consists we know not. Differently modified, 
we meet with it in both plants and animals ; and wherever we find it we de- 
nominate it the i^rtncip^ o/'/t/e, and distinguish the individual substance it 
actuates by the name of an organized being. And hence, all the various 
bodies in nature arrange themselves under the two divisions of organized 
and unorganized : the former possessing an origin by generation, growth by 
nutrition, and a termination by death ; and the latter a fortuitous origin, ex« 
lemal growth, and a termination by chemical or mechanical force. 

This distinction is clear, and it forms a boundary that does not seem to be 
broken in upon by a single exception. In what, indeed, that wonderful power 
of crystallization consists, or by what means it operates, which gives a definite 
and geometrical figure to the nucleus or primary molecule of every distinct 
species of crystal; and which, with an accuracy that laughs at all human 
precision, continues to impress the same figure upon the growing crystal 
through every stage of its enlargement, thus naturally separating one spe* 
cies from another, and enabling us to discriminate each by its geometrical 
shape alone — we know not : but even here, where we meet with an approach 
towards that formative effort, that internal action and consent of part&'Which 
peculiarly characterize the living substance, there is not the smallest trace 
of an organized arrangement ; while the origin is clearly fortuitous, and the 
growth altogether external, from the mere apposition of surrounding matter. 
: So, on the other hand, in corals, sponges, and fuci, which form the lowest 
natural orders among animals and vegetables, and the first of which seems 
to constitute the link vhat connects the animal and vegetable with the mmeral 
world, — for it has in different periods been ascribed to each, — simple as is their 
structure, and obtuse as is the living principle that actuates them, we have still 
sufiicient marks of an organized make ; of an origin by generation, the gene- 
ration of buds or bulbs, of growth by nutrition, and of termination by death. 

But the animal world differs from the vegetable as widely as both these 
differ from the mineral. How are we to distinguish the organization of ani- 
mals from that of plants ? — In what does their difference consist ! and here 
I am obliged to confess, that the boundary is by no means so clearly marked 
out ; and that we are for the most part compelled to characterize the differ- 
ence rather by description than by definition. Nothing, indeed, is easier 
than to distinguish animals and vegetables in their more perfect states : we 
can make no mistake between a horse and a horse-chestnut tree, a butterfly 
and a blade of grass. We behold the plant confined to a particular spot, 
deriving the whole of its nutriment from such spot, and affording no mark 
either of consciousness or sensation ; we behold the animal, on the contrary, 
capable of moving at pleasure from one place to another, and exhibiting not 
only marks of consciousness and sensation, but often of a very high degree 
of mtelligence as well. Yet, if we hence lay down consciousness or sen* 
sation, and locomotion, as the two characteristic features of animal life, wa 
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^mtt soon find our definition untenable ; for while the Linnsean class of worms 
affords instances* in perhaps every one of its orders, of animals destitute of 
locomotion, and evincing no mark of consciousness or sensation, there art 
various species of plants that are strictly locomotive, and that discover a muck 
nearer approach to a sensitive facudty. 

However striking, therefore, the distinctions between animal and ve^tabls 
life, in their more perfect and elaborate forms, as we approach the contiguous 
extremities of the two kingdoms we find these distinctions fading away so 
gradually, 

Shade, impereelTed, ■OMCIabbif into duidt, 

and the mutual advances so close and intimate, that it becomes a task of ntf 
common difficulty to draw a line of distinction between them, or to determine 
to which of them an individual may belong. And it is probable, that that ex* 
traordinary order of beings called zoophytes, or animated planu, as the term 
imports, ajid which by Woodward and Beaumont were arranged as minerals,* 
and bv Ray and Lister as vegetables, have at last obtained an introduction 
into the animal kingdom,! less on account of any other property they possess* 
than of their affording, on being burnt, an ammoniacal smell like that which 
issues from burnt bones, or any other animal organs, and which is seldom or 
never observed from burnt vegetable substances of a decided and unquestion* 
able character. Ammoina, however, upon destructive distillation, is met with 
in small Quantities in particular part$ of most if not of all vegetables, though 
never pernaps in the whole plant. Thus it occurs slightly in the wood or 
vegetable fibre ; in extract, gum-mucilage, camphor, resin, and balsam ; gum- 
resin, gluten, and caoutchouc : besides those substances that are common to 
both animals and vegetables, as sugar, fixed oil, albumen, fibrine, and gelatine. 
There are some plants, however, that even in their open exposure to a 
burning heat give forth an ammoniacal smell closely approaching to that of 
animal substance. The clavarias or club-tops, and many other funguses, do 
this. But a distinction in the degree of odour may even here be observed, 
if accuraiely attended to. Yet the clavarias were once regarded as zoophytes, 
and are arranged by Millar in the same division as the corals and corallines.^ 
M. de Mirbel, in his very excellent treatise ** On the Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of Plants,** has endeavoured to lay down a distinction between the ani- 
mal and the vegetable world in the following terms, and it is a distinction 
which seems to be approved by Sir Kdward Smith ; " Plants alone have a 
power of drawing nourishment from inorganic matter, mere earths, salts, or 
airs; substances incapable of nourishing animnls, which only feed on what 
is or has been organized matter, either of a vegetable or animal nature. So 
Chat it should seem to be the office of vegetable life alone to transform dead 
matter into organized living bodies.**^ Whence another learned French phy- 
siologist, M. Richerand, has observed that the aliments by which animals are 
nourished are selected from vegetable or animal substances alone; the 
elements of the mineral kingdom being too heterogeneous to the nature of 
animals to he converted into their own substance wi*Jiout being first elabo- 
rated by vegetable life ; whence plants, says M. Richerand, may be considered 
as the laboratory in which nature prepares aliment for animals.Q 
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t Sereral sped* ■ of this genoa of ftingi have very siiiEular propeitlea : thus the e. hamaiodet \ul* so 
near a reseuiblanoe tn tanned leather, though somewhat thinner and softer, as to be named oak-Uather 
dn^^of^ flrom its being chiefly found in the clefts and hoIloMrfi of oak-trees. In Irdand, It is eiiii4<^ed ■• 
Isithnr to dress woands with ; and, in Virginia, to spread plasters upon. 

Ttere are some crvpcogamic plants, and especially among the mosses, that can be hardly made to bum 
\ff sny meana. tkich ts the fbntlnella aniipyretiea, so called on this very aci'-ount ; and which hi benee 
Si common uss among the Scandinavians, as a linhtg fbr their chimney sides and the Inside of their cblm- 
Bsys, by way of prenenration. 80 that here we ha^ e an approach to mineral instead of to animal sub- 
Maaoes, and espect-iUy to he aAbestos and other species of tnlcone cfths. There is one species of byssna, 
iBOllwr carious genus of mosses, that t- km the specific name of asbestos flrom this very property. R lo 
SMmd in the Swedish copper min»« of Weatmann-land in large quantities, and wbBaeaipos«d 10 a vsdiMHl 
tastoad of iieing consunMd, Is ritrifled. 
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I concur with these elegant writers in admitting the heantifol and fanmo^ 
'fiious relation so obviously established between minerals, plants, and anl* 
mals; bat it is at the same time impossible to allow of the distinction 
between vegetable and animal life here laid down ; because, first, vegetables 
are by no means nourished exclusively, as, indeed, M. Mirbel himself fhinkly 
i^ows, from terrene elements ; and, secondly, because animals are as little 
nourished exclusively from vegetable materials. Among insects, worms, 
and even fishes, there are many tribes that derive by far the greater portion 
of their increase from the mineral kingdom alone ; while even in man him- 
self, air, water, common salt, and lime, which last is almost always an ingre- 
dient of common salt, are substances indispensable to his growth, and are 
derived immediately from the mineral kingdom. 

In laying down, therefore, a distinctive character for animals and plants, 
we aie compelled to derive it from the more perfect of each kind ; and to 
leave the extreme cases to be determined by the chemical components elimi- 
nated on Uieir decomposition. And under this broadview of the subject 
I now proceed to observe, that while they ame in an origin by generation^ 
a growth by nutrition, and a termination by death ; in an organiased structnrct 
and an internal living principle ; they difier in the powers with which Ae 
livmg principle is endowed, and the effects it is capable of exerting. In 
the plant it is limited, so far as we are capable of tracing it, to the propeiw 
ties of irritability, contractility, and simple instincts ; in the' animal it so* 
peradds to these properties those of muscularity, sensation, and voluntary 
motion. 

There have been, indeed, and there still are, physiologists who, — not ad- 
verting to the extraordinary effects which the power of irritability is 'capable 
of producing when roused by different stimulants, and under the mfiuence of 
an internal and all-pervading principle of life, operating by instinctive laws 
and instinctive actions, or those, as we shall show hereader, which are spe- 
cially directed to the growth, preservation, or reproduction of a living frame, 
or any particular part of it, — have conceived plants as well as animals to be 
possessed of sensation and muscular fibres ; and as sensation is the result of 
a particular organ, and the organ producing it is connected with various 
others, have at the same time liberally endowed them with a brain, a heart, 
and a stomach ; and have very obligingly permitted them to possess ideas» 
and the means of communicating ideas ; to fall in love and to marry, and thus 
far to exercise the distinctive faculty of volition. The whole of which, how- 
ever, is mere fancy, jp^rounded altogether upon an erroneous and contracted 
view of the efiiects of the principle of irritaoility when powerfully excited by 
the influence of light, heat, air, moisture, and other causes. 

In reality, such kinds of loves and intermarriages are not peculiar to 
plants, but are common to all nature : they exist between atom and atom, 
and the philosopher calls them attractions ; they exist between congeries and 
eongeries, and the chemist calls them affinities; they exist between the iron 
and the loadstone, and every one denominates them magnetism. Nor let it 
be said that in these cases of mutual union we have nothing more than a 
mere aggregation of body ; for we have often a third sufa«tance produced, and 
actually generated, as the result of such union, far more discrepant from ihm 
parent substances both in quality and feature than are ever to oe met with in 
vegetable or animal life. Thus, if an acid be married to an alkali, the pro-^ 

geny brought forth will be a neutral salt, possessing not the remotest resem- 
lance to the virtues of either of its parents. In like manner, if alkohol be 
married to any of the more powerful acids, and the banns be solemnized over 
an altar of fire, but not otherwise, the offspring engendered will be^ a sub- 
stance called ether, equally unlike both its parents in its disposition. Bnl the 
form or features are as frequently changed as the temper. Thus, if we unite 
olive oil, which is a liouid, with some of the oxides of lead, which are pow« 
ders, the result is neitner a liquid nor a powder, nor a medium of the two, 
which would be a paste, but the hard adhesive plaster usually called diaelnr- 
lon. So, again, if muriatic acid, which is a liqmd, sport in dalliance with tfie 
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volitOe nymph mniiKwiia, which in an inviaible ^as, the fruit of their embneee 
will be still more eitraordinary in point of form, for the ^as and the liquid 
will engender that solid substance commonly known by the name of sal amr 
moniacy or, in the new nomenclature, muriate, of ammonia. In like mannert 
our common smellinff salts, or carbonate of ammonia, though a hard, concrete 
eiystaUization, are the mere result of the union of two invisible gases, am- 
monia and carbonic acid gas, or fixed air ; and which, having duly paid their 
eourt to each other, give birth to this solid substance. 

But in all this it may be said that we have no instance of a multiplication 
of species ; nor in reality of any thing more than the production of a third 
substance, issuing, like the fabled phoenix of antiquity, out of the ashes or 
decomposition of the parent stock ; yet in many cases we have instances 
of multiplication also — and instances far more extraordinary and far more 
prolific than are ever to be found in the multiplication of either animals or 
vegetables. Such especially are those wonderful increases that occur in the 
case of ferments and of contagions. A few particles of yest lying dormant 
in a dessert-spoon are introduced into a barrel of beer, or of any other fer- 
mentaUe fluid, and in a few hours propagate their kind through the laigest 
vessel that was ever manufactured ; so that at length every particle of the 
fluid is converted into a substance of their own nature. A few pestilential 
miasms are thrown forth from a stagnant marsh or a foul prison, and give 
birth instantaneously to myriads and myriads of the same species of particles* 
till the atmosphere becomes impregnated with them throuffii a range of many 
miles in diameter. Two or three particles of the matter of plague are packed 
op in a bagof cotton at Aleppo, and are many months aiierwara set at liberty 
in Great Britain. Aided by the stimulus of the air, they instantly set to 
work, and procreate so rapidly, that the whole country in less than a week 
la laid prostrate by the enormity of their increase. 

Now the terms loves and marriages will just as well appl]^ to all these as 
to the vegetable creation. The cause of the respective unions, and of the 
changes that take place in consequence of such unions, are in both eases 
nothing more than elective attractions : in the mineral and gaseous kingdoms 
produced by what chemists have denominated the principle of affinittf, and in 
the vegetable by what physiologists have called the principle of irntahilily; 
a principle far nir^r and nobler and more deiiratA than that of affinity, and 
under the influence of an internal, an all-pervading, and identifying vital 
power, capable, as differently excited by different stimidants, of producing 
far nicer and nobler, more delicate and more complicated effiects ; but which 
in itself is not more different from the principle oi affinity X}MXk it is from thai 

No experiment or observation has hitherto proved vegetables to be pos* 
•eased of any higher powers than those of irritability, contractility, and 
those instinctive energies which we shall hereafter show are dependent upon 
the principle of life. 

It is almost superfluous to observe, in this place, that there are also powers 
and faculties of a much higher character than any I have yet noticed, apperw 
taining to the nobler ranks of animals; for at present I am only pointing out 
the leading characters by which animals in general may be distinguished 
from vegetables in genercd, and shall have sufficient opportunities, as we pn>> 
ceed, of adverting to these additional faculties, and of investigating taeir 
respective excellencies. 

Our immediate concern, then, is with vegetable life; its general laws, 
structure, and phenomena. And upon this subject 1 shall touch as briefly as 
possible, intending it as a mere vestibule or introduction to the more impor- 
tant study of animal philosophy. 

Plants, then, like animals, as I have alres^ observed, are produced hy 
generation, and through the medium of ova, or eggs. The exceptions to this 
common rule are few, and xhty occur equally in both kingdoms. The egg 
of the plant is its seed ; a doctrine not of modem origin, but taught and un- 
ierstood quite as clearly, and with as close a reference to the rise of animal 
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life» by the ancients, as in the present day.* The seed is sometimes niked, 
hot more generally covered with a pericarp, whence plants become nalarally 
divided into the two grand arrangements of gymnospermous and angiosper* 
mous. The pericarp is of various forms and structures; and of these the 
more common are the legume, silique, or silicle, being merely varieties of 
what, among ourselves, is denominated in popular language cod or pod ; the 
loment which is a kind of pod not so frequent as either of the former, bat of 
which we have an instance in the mimosas and the cassia ^ti/a; the pome 
or core-app4e, of which we have instances in the common apple and the pear; 
the drape, or stone-apple, instances of which occur to us in the plum, cherry, 
and almond; the glume or chaff ; the berry; the acinus or conglomerate berry, 
as in the rasp ; the nut ; and the capsule.f 

Stripping off this outer covering, we find the seed to consist internally of a 
eomMmn, or heartlet, and externally of a fleshy or parenchymatous sab- 
stance, surrounded with a double integument, sometimes single, sometimes 
bifid, and sometimes more than bifid ; and hence denominated monocotyle- 
donous, dicotyledonous, polycotyledonous. In popular language these are 
called seed-lobes, or seed-leaves : and in the phaseolous vulgaris^ or common 
kidney-bean, we have as striking an instance as in any plant, and which evenr 
one must have noticed, just peeping in two distinct segments above the groano, 
as soon as the seed has begun to germinate. It was very generally supposed 
formerly, and is still supposed by some botanists, that the seeds of various 
orders of plants, as the mosses, iun?i, and alg«, are acotyledonous, or totally 
destitute of a cotyledon of any kind. But as many, perhaps most, plants of 
this kind have of late been found to possess some such parenchyma, we have 
great reason for believing that this organ is universal, and that there is no 
•ach thing as an acotyledonous seed in the whole vegetable kingdom. In 
reality, the cotyledon appears absolutely necessary for the ^rmination and 
future growth of the seed, and may hence be denominated its lungs or pla- 
centule. Like the perfect plant, it possesses lymphatics and air-vessels. 
Through the former of these it absorbs the moisture of the soil into which it is 
phing^, decomposes a part of it into its elementary principles, and conducts 
those principles, together with the undecomposed water, to the . corcle or 
heartlet, which becomes stimulated to the process of germination by the oxy- 
gen thus set at liberty. 

Mrs. Ibbetson has attempted to prove that the cotyledon is of no ase 
whatever for the purpose of nourishment ; which, according to her ob«erva* 
Cions, is only conveyed to the corcle by what she calls a system of nourishing 
vessels, altogether distinct from the cotyledon. It is not very clear, however, 
what is here meant by nourishing vessels ; nor can we for a moment admit 
that so large an organ ns the cotyledon, and apparently so important, can be 
designed for no other office than merely, as this lady conjectures, to screen 
the primordial leaves from the light and air on their first formation.**^ 

According to Mr. Mirbel's experiments, as detailed in the Memoirs of the 
National Institute, the soil and the albumen in the cotyledon are both con- 
cerned in the developement of the germ ; and both continue to contribute 
conjointly till the albumen is entirely absorbed : at which time the plant has 
strength enough to derive from the soil or the atmosphere the nourishment it 
fcquires from this period. In this respect the albumen of the cotyledcm eoi^ 
lesponds with the vitellus of the hen's egg. 

In marine plants that are destitute of a radicle, as the water caltn^ (trapa 

* OSrw S* woroKcT iimpa iMpta itp&TW IXataf. 

80 plants, like animals, uprise to air, 
▲lid in green egcs yoang olives oUves bear 
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notans), the germ muit necestarily be supported in the first instance by means 
of the cotyledon. 

It is the corcle which is the true pwietum saliens of vegetable life, and to 
this the cotyledon is subservient. The corcle consists of two parts, an 
ascending and a descending; the former called its plumule, which gives birth 
to the trunk and branches; the latter named its rostel, which ^ves birth to 
the root and radicles. The position of the corcle in the seed is always in 
the vicinity of the htlum or eye, which is a cicatrix or umbilicus remaining 
after the separation of the Junts or umbilical cord from the pericarp, to which 
the seed h&s hereby been attached. The first radicle or germinating branch 
of the rostel uniformly elongates, and pushes into the earth, before the plu- 
mule evinces any change. Like the cotyledon, the radicles consist chiefly of 
lymphatics and air-vessels, which serve to separate the water from the soil, 
in order that the oxygen may be separated from the water. 

Hence originates the root, unquestionably the most important part of the 
plant, and which in some sense may be regarded as the plant itself: for if 
every other part of the plant be destroyed, and the root remain uninjured, 
this organ will reg^rminate and the whole plant be renewed ; but if the root 
perish, the plant ^comes lost irrecoverably. Yet there are various pheno- 
mena in vegetable life that manifest a smaller difference in the nature of the 
root and the trunk, than we should at first be induced to suppose ; for Wil- 
looghby observed, more than a century and a half ago,* that in several spe- 
cies, and especially those of the prunus and salix, cherry and willow^ tribes, 
if the stem branches be bent down to the earth, plun^red into it, and continued 
in this situation for a few months, these branches will throw forth radicles ; 
and if, after this, the original root be dug up, and suffered to ascend into the 
air, so that the whole plant become completely inverted, the original root will 
throw forth stem-branches and bear the wild fruit peculiar to its tribe. The 
rhizophora Mangle, or mangrove-tree, grows naturally in this manner; for 
its stem-branches, having reached a certain perpendicular height, bend down- 
wards of their own accord, and throw forth root-branches into the soil, from 
which new trunks arise, so that it is not uncommon, in some parts of Asia 
and Africa, to meet with a single tree of this species covering the oozy waters 
in which it grows with a forest of half a mile in length. The flcus Indiea^ 
or banyan, grows in the same manner, and often with enormous trunks, 
equally derived from a primary root. The largest tree of this kind known 
to Europeans, is on an island in the river Nerbedda in the Guzzerat, distin- 
guished in honour of a Bramin, of high reputation, by the name of Cubbeer 
Bur. High floods have destroyed many of its incurved stems, yet its princi- 
pal stems measure two thousand feet in circumference, the number of its 
larger trunks, each exceeding the bulk of our noblest oaks, amount to three 
hundred and fifty, while that of its smaller are more than three thousand ; so 
that seven thousand persons may find ample room to repose under its enor- 
mous shade, and may at the same time be richly supplied from the vast abun- 
dance of fruit which it yields in its season. 

The solid parts of the trunk of the plant consist of cortex, cuticle, or 
outer bark ; liber, cutis, or inner bark ; alburnum, or soft wood ; liobum, or 
hard wood rf and medulla, or pith. Linnsus gave the name of medulla to 
the pith of plants, upon a supposition that it had a near resemblance to the 
medulla spinalis of quadrupecfs. A closer investigation, however, has since 
proved that this resemblance is very faint, and that the pith or medtdla of 
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^•gettbles eontists of nothioff more than a mere spongfy cellular rabftmee^ 
forming, indeed, an admirable reservoir for moisture; and hence of Ihe 
utmoet importance to young plants, which, in consequence of their want of 
leavea and branches, whose surfaces are covered with the bibulous months of 
innnmeraUe lymphatics^ would otherwise be frequently in danser of periab- 
inff throngh araolute drought ; but gradually of less use as the fuant advances 
in age, and becomes possessed of these ornamental appendages ; and hence^ 
except in a few instances, annually encroached upon, and at length totally 
obliterated by the surrounding lignum. 

All these lie in concentric circles ; and the trunk enlarges, by the formation 
of a new liber or inner bark every year ; the whole of the liber of one year, 
excepting indeed its outermost layer, which is transformed into cortex, 
becoming the alburnum of the next, and the alburnum becoming the lignum. 
Such, at least, is the common theory, and which seems to be well supported 
by the experiments of Malpighi and Grew : but it has lately been controverted 
by Mr. Knight, who conteu(&, that the liber has no concern in the formation 
of new wood, which proceeds from the alburnum alone, a new layer of albuiw 
num being formed for this purpose annually. I cannot discuss the argnment 
at present : nor is it of any great importance ; since, under either system, ii 
iB obvious that a mark of any kind, which has penetrated through the outer 
into the inner bark, must in a long process of years be comparatively tram- 
fenred to the central parts of the trunk. On which account we often find, in 
felling trees of great longevity, as an oak, for example, the date of very 
remote national eras, and the initials of monarchs, who flourished in very 
early periods of our national history, stamped in the very heart of the timber 
on its oeing subdivided. 

Some of these memorials are very curious, and M. Klein, the well-known 
Secretary of Dantzic, has given various examples in his letter to Sir Hans 
Sloane, hart, the President of the Royal Society.* One of these consists of 
a long series of letters discovered, m 1727, in the trunk of a full-grown 
beech* near Dantzic, in land belonging to the family of Daniel Berckholtz. 
The letters D. B. were chiefly conspicuous in the solid wood; the wood 
towards the bark, and that towards the heart, that is, in each extremity, 
"bearing not the least trace of letters.*' M. Klein relates another example 
from the £phemerides of Natural Curiosities,! recorded by Joannes Myerus. 
It consists of a thief hanging from a gibbet, apparently drawn by nature's 
own pencil in the timber of a beech-tree : as also the figure of a 'crucified 
man, found in a tree of the same kind ; and that of a chalice with a sword, 
peinendiculariy erect, sustaining a crown on its point ; which was preserved 
at the Hague, and had been seen by himself. 

Such marks were formerly attributed to miraculous intervention, or regarded 
as marvellous sports of nature : but the hints now offered will easily explain 
tiieir origin. 

Foreign substances have often been found imbedded in the same vraj, 
having at one time been sunk into the inner bark, or penetrated it by a wound 
or other excavation, and afterward covered over with new annual growths 
of liber and alburnum. Thus Sir John Clerk gives an account of a lK>m of a 
large deer which was found in the heart of an oak in Winfield Park, Comber^ 
land, fixed in the timber with large iron cramps, with which, of course, it 
had been fastened on.^ And we are hence able to account for the occasional 
detection of a capricom beetle,^ or other insect which has been found in the 
centre of a trunk, the animal having crept into an accidental cleft, and either 
died there naturally, or been arrested ana imprisoned by the secretion of the 
matter of new inner bark while in the torpitude of its aurelian state. And 
tience, indeed, the cause of the very wonderful phenomena of toads or frogs 
Ming at times found in a like situation; having in the same way been 
mipacted in the hole or crack into which they had crept, by the glntinoua 
fimd of the inner bark, during sickness or a protracted winter sleep. Soom 
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ti these ne found alive when the tree is cot down, doming both sir and 
nntriment enough from the surrounding vessels of the tree during their im- 
prieonment. In the Memoirs of the Paris Academy there is an example of a 
toad found in a tree that was proved to be a century old.* 

As the series of concentric circles^ produced in the trunk of a tree by fbtb 
growth of .every year, are stUl visible after the conversion of every other pait 
mto lignum, or hard wood, we can trace its age with a considerable degree 
of certaintv, by allowing a year for every outer circle, and about two or three 
years for the complete lignification of the innennost-t 

Independently of these more solid parts of the trunk or stem, we generally 
meet with some portion of parenchyma and cellular substance, and always 
with the different systems of vegetable vessels disposed in one common and 
uniform arrangement. The lower orders of plants, indeed, such as the an- 
nuals and biennials, conaifit almoflt rxcI naively of parenchyma or cellular 
substance, wiih an inner and outer bark, and the respective vessels of the 
vegetable system. 

These vessels are adducent and reducent, or arteries and veins, lacteal: 
or sap-vessels, and lymphatics. Many of these may be seen by the naked 
eye, and especially the sap-vessels : and the vascular structure of the whole 
has been sufficiently proved by Oessner, by means of the air-pump. The 
reducent or returning vessels are stated, by Sir E. Smith, to bring back the 
elaborated sap from the leaves to the liber for the new layer of tM existing 
year.| 

The lymphatics lie immediately under the cuticle and in the cuticle. They 
anastomose in different ways through their minute intermediate branehee, ' 
and, by surrounding the apertures of the cuticle, perform the alternating 
economy of inhalation and exhalation. Their direction varies in diflfereBl 
species of plants, but is always uniform in the same species. 

Immediately below these he the adducent vessels or arteries; they are the 
largest of all the vegetable vessels, rise immediately from the root, and com* 
municate nutriment in a perpendicular direction : and, when the stem of a 
idant is cut horizontally, they instantly appear in circles. Interior to these 
lie the reducent vessels or veins : which are softer, more numerous, and more 
minute than the arteries ; and in young shoots run down through the cellular 
texture and the pith. Between the arteries and veins are situated the atr- 
vu9d9^ as they were formerly called ; but which Dr. Darwin and Mr. Knight 
have sufficiently succeeded in proving to contain, not air in their natural state, 
but sap.^ They seem to be the true genuine lacteals issuing from the root, 
as, in animals, they issue from the villous coating of the intestinal canal. 
They are delicate membranous tubes, stretching in a spiral direction, the 
folds being sometimes close to each other, and sometimes more distant, but 
generally growing thicker towards the root, and especially in ligneous plants. 
These vessels also are very minute, and, according to numerous observatioM 
of Hedwiff made with the microscope, seldom exceeil a 990th part of a line, 
or a 3000th part of an inch in diameter. 

The lymphatics of a plant may be often seen with great ease by merely 
stripping off the cuticle with a delicate hand, and then subjecting it to a 
microscope ; and in the course of the examination we are also frequently able 
to trace the existence of a great multitude of valves, by the action of whiefa 
the apertures of the lymphatics are commonly found ciosed.f Whether the 
other systems of vegetable vessels possess the same mechanism, we have not 
been able to determine decisively; the following experiment, however, 
should induce us to conclude that they do. If we take the stem of a com- 
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mon balMuniney^or of various other plants, and cut it horizontally at its kiwer 
and, and plunge it, so cut, into a decoction of Brazil wood, or any other 
coloured fluid, we shall perceive that the arteries or adducent vessels, as also 
the lacteals, will become filled or injected by an absorption of the coloured 
liquor; htU that the veins, or reducent vessels, will not become filled; of 
course eviocing;an obstacle, in this direction, to the ascent of the coloured 
fluid* But if we invert the stem, and in like manner cut horizontally the ex- 
tremity which till now was uppermost, and plunge it so cut into the same 
fluid, we shall then perceive that the veins will become injected, or suffer the 
fluid to ascend, but that the arteries will not : proving clearly the same kind 
of obstacle in the course of the arteries in this direction, which was 
proved to exist in the veins in the opposite direction ; and which reverse 
obstacles we can scarcely ascribe to any other cause than the existence of 

▼alves.t 

By this double set of vessels, moreover, possessed of an opposite power, 
and acting in an 'Opposite direction, the one to convey the sap or vegetable 
blood forwards, ana the other to bring it backwards, we are able very suffi- 
ciently to establish the phenomenon of a circulatory system ; and, according 
lo several of the experiments of M. Willdenow, it seems probable that this 
circulatory system is maintained by the projectile force of a regular and alter- 
nate contraction and dilatation of the vegetable vessels. Yet the great minute- 
ness of these vessels must ever render it extremely difficult to obtain any 
Uiing like absolute certainty upon this subject. Even in the most perfectly 
estaolished circulatory systems of animals, in man himself, it is not once in 
five hundred instances that we are able to acquire any manifest proof of such 
a fact : we are positive of the existence of an alternating systole and diastole 
in the heart, from the pulsation given to the larger arteries when pressed 
upon ; but no degree of pressure produces any such pulsation in the minuter 
arteries, at least, iu a healthy state ; yet we have full reason to believe that 
the same action of the heart extends to the minutest as to the largest arte- 
ries. How much less, then, ought we to expect any full demonstration of 
this point in the vessels of vegetables, in every instance so much more minute 
than those of the more perfect animals, and seldom exceeding, as I have 
already observed, a three-thousandth part of an inch in diameter! 

It tiecomes me, however, to confess, that no experiments which have 
hitherto been made have detected the existence of either motific or sensific 
fibres themselves in vegetables, although very high degrees of galvanic elec- 
tricity have for this purpose been applied to the most irritable of them, as the 
dionea musc^nUa, or Venus fly-trap; oxalis iensitiva; different species of 
drosera, or sun-dew ; acacias of various kinds, and other mimosas ; and espe- 
cially the mimosa pudiccij and iensitiva, the common sensitive plants of our 
green-houses. Humboldt has uniformly failed ; Rafn appears to have suc- 
ceeded in one or two instances ; but his general want of success prevents us 
from being able to lay any weight on the single case or two m which he 
seems to have been more fortunate. 

It should be observed, that the matter of fibrine, or the principle of the 
muscular fibre, formerly supposed to exist exclusively in animal substances, 
has lately been detected by M. Yauquelin in vegetables also. Dr. Hales cut 
off the stems of vines in the spring, and by fixing tubes on the stumps, found 
that the sap .rose in many instances to the height of thirty-five feet. Tubes 
have been fixed to the large arteries of animals, as near as possible to the 
heart, in which the blood did not rise higher than nine feet. 

It has long^J)een admitted by botanists in general, that the thorns of plants 
are abortive branches ; the scales of buds have, in like manner, been regarded 
as transformed leaves ; and it has lately been conjectured by M. de CandoUe, 
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Ihat their petals are not special organs, hot stamens in an abortive or trans 
formed state.^ 

Plants are also possessed of catanepus secements or perspiratory vessels ; 
nnd in many plants the quantity of fluid thrown off by this emunctory is very 
considerable. Keil, by a very accurate set of experiments, ascertained that 
in his own person he perspired 31 ounces in twenty-four hours. Hales, by 
experiments equally accurate, determined that a sun-flower, of the weight of 
three pounds only, throws ofi* 32 ounces in the same period of time, or neariy 
half its own weight. To support this enormous expenditure it is necessary 
that plants should be supplied with a much larger proportion of nutriment than 
animals ; and such is actually the fact. Keil ate and drank 41b. lOoz. in the 
twenty-four hours. Seventeen times more nourishment was taken in from 
the roots of the sun-flower than was taken in by the man. 

Plants, nevertheless, do not appear to have the smallest basis for sensation, 
admitting that sensation is the result of a nervous system ; and we are not 
acquainted with any other source from which it can proceed : notwithstand- 
ing that Percival and Darwin, as already observed, have not only endowed 
them with sensation, but with consciousness also ; and the latter, indeed, with 
a brain, and the various passions and some of the senses to which this organ 
gives birth.f 

Yet, though the vessels of plants do not appear to possess any muscular 
fibres, we have evident proofs of the existence of a contractile and irritable 
power from some other principle ; and a variety of facts concur in making it 
highly probable that it is by the exercise of such a principle that the diifer- 
ent fluids are propelled through their respective vessels : nor is there any 
other method dv which such propulsion can be reasonably accounted for. 
Grew ascribed the ascent of the sap to its levity, as though acting with the 
force of a vapour : Malpighi, to an alternate contraction and dilatation of the 
air contained in what he erroneously conceived to be air-vessels : Perrault to 
fermentation: Hales and Tournefort, to capillary attraction : not one of which 
theories, however, will better explain the tact than another, as Dr. Thomson 
has ably established ; as he has also the probability of a contractile power in 
the different sets of vessels distributed so wonderfully over the vegetable 
frame.t 

That a contractile power may exist independently of muscular fibres, we 
have abundant proofs even in the animal system itself. We see it in the 
human cutis or skin, which, though totally destitute of such fibres, is almost 
for ever contracting or relaxing upon the application of a variety of other 
powers ; powers external and internal, and totally different in their mode of 
operation. Thus, austere preparations and severe degrees of cold contract 
it very sensibly : heat, on the contrary, and oleaginous preparations, as sen- 
sibly relax it. The passions of the mind exercise a still more powerful effect 
over it: for while it becomes corrugated by fear and horror, it is smoothed and 
Inbricated bv pleasure, and violently agitated and convulsed by rage or anger* 

Yet, could it even be proved that the vessels of plants are incapable of 
being made to contract by any power whatever, still should we have no great 
difficulty in conceiving a circultitory system in animals or vegetables without 
any such cause, while we reflect that one-half of the circulation of the blood 
ui man himself is accomplished without such a contrivance ; and this too, 
the more difficult half, since the veins, through the greater extent of their 
course, have to oppose the attraction of gravitation instead of being able to 
take advantage of it. It is in the present day, however, a well-known fact, 
and has been sufficiently ascertained by the late Dr. Parry of Bath, and on 
the Continent by Professor Dollinger,that the contractile power of the rous* 
cular fibres is not called into action even by the arteries in the course of the 
ordinary circulation of the blood, since, as we shall have occasion to observe, 
no increase of size or chanee of bulk of any kind takes place in arteries 
either in the contraction or dilatation of the hearths ventricles in a state of 
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hetlthy unleM w)iere they are pressed upon by the fioger or some other eausi 
of resistance. 

In what part of a plant the vital principle chiefly exists, or to what quarter 
il retires daring the winter, we know not; but we are just as ignorant in 
respect to animal life. In both it operates towards every point ; it consists 
in tne whole, and resides in the whole ; and its proof of existence is drawn 
ftom its exercising almost every one of its functions and effecting its combi- 
nations in direct opposition to the laws of chemical affinity, which would 
otherwise as much control it as they control the mineral world, and which 
constantly assume an authority as soon as ever the vegetable is dead. Hence 
the plant thrives and increases in its bulk ; puts forth annually a new pro- 
fleuv of buds, and becomes clothed with a beautiful foliage of lungs (every 
leaf being a distinct lung in itself*) for the respiration of the rising brood; and 
with an harmonious circle of action, that can never be too much admired, 
famishes a perpetual supply of nutriment, in every diversified form, for the 
growth and perfection of animal life ; while it receives in rich abundance* 
from the waste and diminution, and even decomposition of the same, the 
means of new births, new buds, and new harvests. 

In fine, every thing is formed for every thing; and subsists by the kind in- 
tercourse of giving and receiving benents. The electric fire that so alarms 
US by its thunder, and by the awful effects of its flash, purifies Uie stagnant 
atmosphere above us ; and fuses, when it rushes beneath us, a thousand mine- 
ral veins into metals of incalculable utility. New islands are perpetually 
rising from the unfathomable gulfs of the ocean, and enlaiying tne bounda- 
ries of organized life ; sometimes thrown up, all of a sudden, by the dread 
Jmcy of volcanoes, and sometimes reared imperceptibly by the busy efforts 
corals and madrepores. Liverworts and mosses first cover the bare and 
rugged surface, when not a vegetable of any other kind is capable of subsist- 
ing there. They flourish, bear fruit, and decay, and the mould they produce 
forms an appropriate bed for higher orders of plant-seeds, which are floating 
on the wings or the breeze, or swimming on tne billows of the deep. Birds 
next alight on the new-formed rock, and sow, with interest, the seeds of the 
berries, or the eggs of the worms and insects on which they have fed, and 
which pass through them without injury ; and sin occasional swell of the sea 
floats into the rising island a mixed mass of sand, shells, driAed sea- weed, 
skins of the casuarina, and shells of the cocoa-nut. Thus the vegetable 
mould becomes enriched with animal materials ; and the whole surface is 
progressively covered with herbage, shaded by forests of cocoa and other 
trees, and rendered a proper habitation for man and the domestic animals that 
attend upon him. 

The tide that makes a desolating inroad on one side of a coast, throws up 
vast masses of sand on the opposite ; the lygeura, or sea-mat-weed, that wiu 
grow on no other soil, thrives here and fixes it, and prevents it from being 
washed back or blown away ; to which the lime-grass,t couch-grass^ sand- 
reed,^ and various species of willow lend their aid. Thus fresh lands are 
formed, fresh banks upraised, and the boisterous sea repelled by its own 
agency. 

Frosts and suns, water and air, eoually promote fructification in their re- 
spective ways ; and the termes, or white ant, the mole, the hampster, and the 
MTth-worm, break up the ground or delve into it, that it may enjoy their saiu- 
bribus influences. In like manner, they are equally the ministers of putre- 
faction and decomposition ; and liverworts and funguses, the ant and the 
beetle, the dew-worm, the ship-worm, and the wood-pecker, contribute to the 
general effect, and soon reduce the trunks of the stoutest oaks, if lying waste 
and unemployed, to their elementary principles, so as to form a productive 
monld for successive progenies of animal or vegetable existence. Such is 
tiie simple but beautiful circle of nature. Every thing lives, flourishes, and 
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decays: every thing dies, but DoChing is lost: for the great ^mnclple of Uh 
only changes its form, and the destruction of one generation is the TiTillea* 
tioo of the next.* Hence, the Hindoo mythologists, with a force and elegam 
pecoliarly striking, and which are nowhere to be paralleled in the theo go aies 
of Greece and Rome, describe the Supreme Being, whom they denominate 
Brahm, as forming and regulating the uniTerse through the agency of a triad 
of inferior gods, each of whom contributes equally to tne general result, under 
the names of Brahma, Visnu, and Iswara ; or the generating power, the pre- 
aenring or consummating power, and the decomposing power. And hence 
the Christian philosopher, with a simplicity as much more sublime than the 
Hindoo's, as it is more veracious, exclaims, on contemplating the regular eon- 
fusion, the intricate harmony, of the scenes that rise before him^ 

Hwm, m thfly chum. Ahniglity FtelMr ! i 
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oil TSB OBHKKAL ANALOGY OF YSOETABLB AND ARUIAL LlFl. 

(The lubjcct eontlnned.) 

Thi perfection of an art consists in the employment of a comprehensire 
system of laws, commensurate to erery purpose within its scope, but con« 
oealed from the eye of the spectator; ana in the production of^effiscts that 
seem to flow forth spontaneously, as though uncontrolled by their influence, 
and which are equally excellent, whether regarded individually, or in refer- 
ence to the proposed result. 

Such is the great art of nature : and he who would study it with success 
noust, as fares he is able, trace out its various laws, ana reduce them to 
general principles, and collect its separate phenomena, and digest them into 
general classes. This, in many instances, we are able to do ; and in such 
cases we obtain a tolerable insight into the nature of things. But so vast, so 
unbounded is the theatre before us, so complicated is its machinery, and so 
closelv does one fact follow up and press upon another, that we are often 
bewildered and lost in the mighty maze, and are incapable of determining the 
laws by which it is regulated, or of arranging the phenomena of which it is 
composed. 

The zoologist, in order to assist his inquiries, divides the whole anhnal 
creation into six general heads or classes : as those of mammals, birds, am- 
phibials, fishes, insects, and worms. Each of these classes he subdivides 
mto orden ; of each of his ordera he makes a distinct section for a multi- 
tude of kinds or genera; and each of his kinds becomes a still more subcur- 
dinate section for the species or individuals of which the separate kinds con- 
sist. But he is perpetually finding, not only that many cases in each of his 
inferior divisions are so equally allied to other divisions that he knows not 
how to arrange them, but that even his classes or first divisions themselves 
labour under the same difficulty ; since he occasionally meets with animals 
that by the peculiarity of their construction seem equally to defy all artificial 
method and all natural order. Thus the myxine^/nlinoia, which by Linnaeus 
was regarded and ranked as a worm, has l>een introduced by Bloch into the 
class of fishes, and is now known by the name of gastrobranchus ceeci», or 
h<g-fish. The siren laceriina, which was at firat contemplated by Linnaeus 
as an amphibious animal of a peculiar genus, was afterward declared by 
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Camper and Gmalia to be a fish approaching the nature of an eel, and 
.arranged accordingly. It has since, however, been restored from the daaa 
of fishes to that of arophibials, and is in the present da^ beliered br VBtkras 
zoologists to be nothing more than a variety of the lizard. And thus the 
hippopotamus, the tapir, and the swine, which by Linnaeus were ranked in the 
finn order of mammaJs with the horse, are arranged by Cuvier with the ihino* 
oeros and the sokotyro, that have hitherto formed a part of the second order. 

The eel« in its general habits and appearance, has a near similitude to the 
aerpent; many of its species live out of the water as well as in it; and, like 
the serpent, hunt for worms, snails, and other food, over meadows and marshea. 

The platypus anatinus, or duck-bill (the ornithorhyncus /lamcloxtct of Blt>- 
roenbacn), one of the many wonders of New South Wales, unites in its form 
and habits the three classes of birds, quadrupeds, and amphibials. Its feet, 
which are four, are those of a quadruped ; but each of them is palmate or 
webbed like a wild-fowPs ; and instead of lips it has the precise bill of a 
ahoveler or other broad-billed water bird ; while its body is covered with a fur 
exactly resembling an otter's. Yet it lives, like a lizard, chiefly in the water, 
digs and burrows under the banks of rivers, and feeds on aquatic plants and 
aquatic animals. The viverra or weasel, in several of its species, approaches 
the monkey and squirrel tribes ; is playful, a good mimic, and possesses a pre* 
hensile tail. The flying squirrel, the flying lizard, or draco volant, and especially 
the bat, approach in their volant endowment the buoyancy of birds, and are able 
to fly by winged membranes instead of by feathers. The exocetus voUtansj ox 
flying-fish, and several other fishes, derive a similar power from their long 
pectoral fins ; while the troctilus, or humming-bird, unites the class of birds 
with that of insects. It is in one of its species, T. minimus^ the least of the 
leathered tribes ; feeds, like insects, on the nectar of flowers alone, and like 
the bee or butterfly, collects it while on the wing, fluttering from flower to 
flower, and all the while humming its simple accent of pleasure. Its tongue, 
like that of many insects, is missile. When taken it expires instantly ; and 
after death, on account of its diminutive size, the elegance of its shape, and 
the beauty of its plumage,, it is worn by the Indian ladies as an ear-ring. 

Such being the perplexity and seeming confusion that extend through the 
whole chain of animal life, it is not to be wondered at that we should at times 
meet with a similar embarrassment in distinguishing between animal life and 
plants, and between plants and minerals. I gave a cursory glance at this 
subject in our last lecture, and especially in reg-ard to that extraordinary divi- 
sion of 6rgai)ized substances which, for want of a better term, we continue to 
denominate zoophytes ; many of which, as, for example, various species of 
the alcyony and madrepore, bear a striking resemblance to crystals, and 
other mineral concretions ; while great numbers of thenh and particularly the 
corals, corallines, and some other species of alcyony, as the sea-fig, sea^ 
quince, pudding-weed, and above all the stone-lily (which last, however, is 
now QjQly found in a petrified state), have the nearest possible approach to a 
vegetable appearance. Whence, as I have already observed, among the ear> 
lier naturalists, who expressly directed their attention to these substances, 
some regarded them as minerals, and others as vegetables ; and it is not till 
of late years, only, indeed, since it has been ascertained that the chemical 
elements they give forth on decomposition are of an animal nature, that they 
have been admitted into the animal kingdom. 

Amonff plants, in like manner, we often meet with instances of individual 
species that are equally doubtful, not only as to what kind, order, or class of 
vegetable existence they belong, but even as to their being of a vegetable na- 
ture of any kind, till their growth, their habits, and their composition are 
minutely examined into. But independently of these individual cases, we 
also perceive, in the general principle of action and animal life, that the more 
it is investigated, the more it is calculated to excite our astonishment, and to 
indicate to us, so far as relates to the subosdinate powers of the animal frame, 
the application of one common system to both, and to demonstrate one com- 
mon derivation from one common and Almighty Cause. Havmg» therefore^ 
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in our last lecture, rabmitted to your attention a brief outline of the atroetiiis 
of plants, I shall now proceed to point out a few of these general resem- 
blances, and shall endeaTOur to select those which are either most curious or 
most prominent.* 

Plants, then, like animals, are produced by ordinary generation; and 
though we meet with various instances of production by the generation of 
buds and bulbs, or of slips and offsets, the parallelism, inst^id of being 
hereby diminished, is only drawn the closer ; lor we meet with just as many 
instances of the same varieties of propagation among animals. Thus the 
hydra, or polype, as it is more generally called, the asterias, and several spe* 
cies of the leech, as the hirudo mridts, for example, are uniformly propagated 
by lateral sections, or pullulating slips or offsets;! while almost every genus 
of zoophytic worms is only capable of increase by buds, bulbs, or layers; and 
some of these animsds, like the houseleek and various grasses, by spontane- 
ous separation. In effect, most of the kinds now referred to, whether ani- 
mals or vegetables, may be regarded less as single individuals than as assem- 
blages or congeries of individuals ; for in most of them every part exists dis- 
tinctly of every other part, and is often a miniature of the general form. The 
various branches of a tree offer a similar example, and present a striking 
contrast with the various branches of a perfect animal. In the latter every 
distinct part contributes to one perfect whole : the arm of a man has no heart» 
no lungs, no stomach ; but the branch of a tree has a complete system of orw 
gans to itself, and is hence capable in many cases of existing by itself, and 
producing buds, layers, and other kinds of offspring, when separated from 
the trunk. Tlie different parts of the polype are equally independent, and 
are hence equally capable of a separate increase. It is owing to this princi- 
ple that we are able to graft and bud : and M. Trembly, having applied the 
same kind of operation to the animals we are now speaking of, found that, by 
numerous grafts of different kinds upon each other, be was enabled to pro- 
duce monsters as wild and extravagant as the most visionary poet or fabulist 
ever dreamed of. 

The blood of plants, like that of animals, instead of being simple is com- 
pound, and consists of a great multitude of conipacter corpuscles, globules 
for the most part, but not always globules, floating in a looser and almost 
diaphanous fluid. From this common current of vitality, plants, like animals^ 
secrete a variety of substances of different, and frequently of opposite powers 
and qualities, — substances nutritive, medicinal, or destructive. And, as in 
animal life, so also in vegetable, it is often observed that the very same tribe, 
or even individual, that in some of its organs secretes a wholesome aliment, 
in other organs secretes a deadly poison. As the viper pours into the reser- 
voir situated at the bottom of his hollow tusk a fluid fatal to other animals, 
while in the general substance of his body he offers us not only a healthful 
nutriment, but, in some sort, an antidote for the venom of his jaws : so the 
jatropha manihotj or Indian cassava, secretes a juice or oil extremely poison- 
ous in its root, while its leaves are regarded as a common esculent in the 
country, and are eaten like spinach-leaves among ourselves ; though tlie root, 
when deprived, by exposure to heat, of this poisonous and volatile oil, is one 
of the most valuable foods in the world, and gives bread to the natives, and 
tapioca as an article of commerce. Its starch is like that of the finest wheat- 
flour, and, combined with potatoes and sugar, yields a very excellent eider 
and perry, according to the proportions employed. In like manner, while the 
bark of the cinnamon tree (laurus cinnaTnomum) is exquisitely fragrant, the 
smell of the flowers is highly offensive, and by most persons is compared to 
that of newly-sawn bones,— by St. Pierre to that of human excrement.^ So 
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the eueariCa baik and castor oil are obtained from plants poisonous in some 
part or other. 

The amniSf in one of its speeies, offers the balm-of-gilead tree ; in another, 
the gum-elefni tree ; and in a third,* the poiBon-ash, that secretes a liquid 
gum as black as ink It is from a fourth species of this genus, I will lust ob- 
serve as I pass along, in order the more completely to familiarise it to us, 
that we obtain that beautiful plant which, under the name of rose-woodyf is 
BOW so great a favourite in our drawing-rooms. 

The acacia fttJod'ca,^ or gum-arabic tree, is a rich instance in proof of the 
same observation. Its root throws forth a fluid that smells as offensively 
as asafcBtida ; Uie juice of its stem is severely sour and astringent ; the se 
eernments of its cutis exude a sweet, saccharine, nutritive gum, Uie common 
gom-arabic of the shops, and its flowers diffuse a highly fragrant and regal- 
mg odour. So Uie arenga palm produces sugar, an excellent sago^ and a 
poisonons juice that even irritates the skin. 

But perhaps the laurus, as a genus, offers us the most extensive variety of 
substances of different qualities. This elegant plant, in one of its species, 
gives us the cinnamon tree ;^ in another, the cassia, or wild cinnamon ;| in 
a third, the camphor tree;ir/in a fourth, the alligator-pear t** m a fifth, the 
sassafras ;tt in a sixth, a sort of gum-benjamin,tt though not the real gum- 
benjamin, which is a styrax ; while in a seventh, the L. cam^tca, it exhibits 
a tree with a sap as poisonous as that of the manchineeL 

And truly extraordinary is it, and highly worthy of notice, that various 
plants, or juices of plants, which are fatally poisonous to some animals, may 
not only be eaten with impunity by others, but will afford them a sound and 
wholesome nutriment. How numerous are the insect tribes that feed and 
Aitten on all the species of euphorbia, or noxious spurge ! The dhanesa, or 
Indian buoeros, feeds to excess on the nux vomica ; the land-crab64 on the 
berries of the hippomane or manchineel-tree, and the loxia (grossbeax) of the 
Bahamas on the fruit of the amyris toxifercLj or poi8on-ash.j|| The leaves of 
the kalmia Uuifolia are feasted uu by the deer and the ruund-homed elk, but 
are mortally poisonous to sheep, to homed cattle, to horses, and to man. 
Hie bee extracts honey without injury from its nectary, but the adventurer 
who partakes of that honey after it is deposited in the hive-cells falls a vic- 
tim to his repast. 

There are some tribes of animals that exfoliate their cuticle annually, such 
as grasshoppers, spiders, several species of crabs and serpents. Among vege- 
tables we meet with a similar variation from the common rule in tbe shruroy 
cinquefoiUIPIP indigenous to Yorkshire, and the plane-tree of the West In- 
dies,*** which most readers know sends forth every spring new colonies l^ 
means of runners, as we usually denominate them, in evenr direction, that» 
shortly after they have obtained a settlement for themselves, break off all 
connexion with the parent stock. 

Among animals, some are locomotive or migratory, and others sta« 
tionary or permanent ; the same variety is to be traced among veffetables. 
Unquestionably the greater number of animals are of the migratory kind, yet 

* ▲. tMBifwnu t A. hahamifertu X MimoM niZMtco, Linn. 
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in eyery order of worms we meet with some instances that naturally appertaiii 
to the latter, while almost every genus and species of the zoophytio ordert 
its millepores, madrepores, tubipores, gorg^onias, isises, corallines, and 
sponges, can only be included under it. Plants, on the contrary, are for thfl 
most part stationary, yet there are many that are fairly entitled to be re« 
garded as locomotive or migratory. The natural order SEimcoejB, the fcosAX-' 
DBU. poLYOYNiA of the scxu^ systcm, offers us a variety of instances of which 
the fraearia or strawberry genus may be selected as a familiar example* 
The palmate, the testicular, and the premorse rooted tribes afford us similar 
proofs : — ^many of these grow from a new bulb, or knob, or radicle, while the 
old root, of wnatever description it may be, dies away; in consequence of 
which we can only conclude that the vital principle of the plant has quitted 
an old, dilapidated, and ruinous mansion, to take possession of a new one. 
Insomuch tnat were a person, on the point of travelling to the East Indies, to 
plant the root of an orchis,* or a scabious,]- in a particular spot in his gaxdeov 
and to search for it in the same spot on his return home, he would be in no 
small degree disappointed; and if he were to remain abroad long, he must 
carry his pursuit to half an acre's distance, for thus far would some of these 
roots perhaps have travelled in a few years. 

• The male valisneria sails from shore to shore over the water in pursuit of 
his female. And a multitude of sea-plants float through the ocean, and haying 
plenty of food wherever they go, send out no roots in order to search for iL 

Plants, like animals, have a wonderful power of maintaining their proper 
temperature, whatever be the temperature of the atmosphere that surrounds 
them ; and hence occasionally of raising the thermometer, and occasionally 
of depressing it. Like animals, too, they are found to exist in most astonish- 
ing degrees of heat and cold, and to accommodate themselves accordingly. ' 
wherever the interest or curiosity of man has led him into climates of the 
highest northern latitudes ; wherever he has been able to exist himself, or to 
trace a vestige of animal being around him ; there, too, has he beheld plants 
of an exquisite beauty and perfection : perfuming, m many instances, the 
dead and silent -atmosphere with their fragrances, and embellishing the bajrren 
scenery with their corols. 

It is said that animals of a certain character, the cold-blooded and amphi- 
bious, have a stronger tenacity to life than vegetables of any kind. But the 
assertion seems to have been hazarded too precipitately ; for admitting that 
the common water-newt| has been occasionally found imbedded in large 
masses of ice, perfectly torpid and apparently frozen ; and that the common 
eel,& when equally frozen and torpified, is capable of being conveyed a thou- 
sana miles up the'country, as from St. Petersburgh, for example, to Moscow, 
in which country, we are told, it is a common practice thus to convey it ; and 
that both, on bemg carefully thawed, may be restored to as full a possession 
of health and activity as ever ; yet the torpitude hereby induced can only be 
compared to that of deciduous plants in the winter months ; during wnich 
season we all know that, if proper care be exercised, they may be removed 
to any distance whatever without the smadlest inconvenience. 

Plants, again, are capable of existing in very high desprees of heat. M. 
Sonnerat found the vitex agnus vastus, and two species of aspalathus, on the 
banks of a thermal rivulet in the island of Lucon, the heat of which raised the 
thermometer to 174^ of Fahrenheit and so near the water, that its roots 
swept into it. Around the borders of a volcano in the isle of Tanna, when 
the thermometer stood at 210^, Mr. Forster found a variety of flowers flou- 
rishing in the highest state of perfection ; and confervas, and other watet* 
plants, are by no means unfrequently traced in the boiling springs of Italyt 
raising the thermometer to 212^ or tb^ boiling point. 

Animals are capable of enduring a heat quite as extreme. Air has oftSQ 
been breathed by the human species with impunity at 264^. Tillet mentions 
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its haTing been respired at 300° ; the Royal Academy asserts at 307®, or IZffi 
Reaumur, in an oven, for the space of ten minutes ;• and Morantin gives a 
GES^ at 335° Fahr., and that for a space of five minutes. Even in the denser 
medium of water, animals of various kinds, and especially fishes, have been 
occasionally traced alive and in health in very high temperatures. Thus Dr. 
Clarke asserts, that in one of the tepid springs of Bonarbashy, situated near 
the Scamander, or Mender, as it is now called, notwithstanding the thermo- 
meter was raised to 62° Fahr., fishes were seen sporting in the reservoir.f 

So in the thermal springs of Bahia in Brazil many small fishes are seen 
swimming in a rivulet that raises the thermometer to 88°, the temperature of 
the air being only 77^°. Sonnerat, however, found fishes existmg in a hot 
spring at the Manillas at 158° Fahr. :% and M. Humboldt and M. Bonpland, 
in travelling through the province of Quito in. South America, perceived other 
fishes thrown up alive, and apparently in health, from the bottom of a volcano, 
in the course of its explosions, along with water and heated vapour that 
raised the thermometer to 210°, being only two degrees short of the boiling 
point.^ 

In reality, without wandering from our own country, we may at times meet 
with a variety of other phenomena perfectly consonant in their nature, and 
altogether as extraordinary, if we only attend to them as they rise before us. 
Thus the eggs of the musca vomtioriay our common flesh-fly, or blow-fly, are 
often deposited in the heat of summer upon putrescent meat, and broiled with 
such meat over a gridiron in the form of steaks, in a heat not merely of 312°, 
but of three or four times 212°; and yet, instead of being hereby destroyed, 
we sometimes find them quickened by tliis very exposure into their larve or 
grub state. And although I am ready to allow that, in the simple form of 
seeds or eggs, plants or animals may be expected to sustain a far higher de- 
gree of heat or cold with impunity, than in their subsequent and more perfect 
state, yet it cannot appear more extraordinary that in such perfect state they 
should be able to resist a heat of 210° or 212°, than that in tlie state of seeds 
or eggs they should be able to exist in, and to derive benefit from, a heat three 
or four times as excessive. 

In the vegetable world we meet with other peculiarities quite as singular, 
and which gives them an approach to the mineral kingdom : we have already 
observed that some of them, and especially among the algae and the mosses, 
are nearly or altogether incombustible, as the byssus asbestos, which, on being 
thrown into the fire, instead of burning, is converted into glass ; and the fon- 
tinalis anHpyreiica, a plant indigenous to the Highlands, but more frequent in 
Scandinavia, where from its difficulty of combustion it is used by the poor ^ 
a lining for their chimneys, to prevent them from catching fire. 

Animals are often contemplated under the three divisions of terrestrial, 
aquatic, and aerial. Plants may be contemplated in the same manner. 
Among anunals it is probable that the largest number consists of the first 
division ; yet from the great variety of submarine genera that are known, and 
from nearly an equal variety, perhaps, that are not known, this is uncertain. 
Among vegetables, however, it is higlily probable that the largest number 
belongs to the submarine section, if we may judge from the almost countless 
species of fuci and other equally prolific tribes of an aqueous and subaqueous 
origin, and the incalculable individuals that appertain to each species ; and 
more especially if we take into consideration the greater equality of tempe- 
rature which must necessarily exist in the submarine hills and valleys. 

Many animals are amphibious, or capable of preserving life in either ele- 
ment ; the vegetable world is not without instances of a similar power. 
The algffi, and especially in the ulva and fucus tribes, offer us a multitude of 
examples. The juncus, or rush, in many of its species, is an amphibioos 
plant; so, too, is the oryza or rice-plant. In other words, all these will 
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itoarish entirely covered with water, or with tbeir roots alone thooting iato 
a moist soil. 

Animals of varioos kinds are aerial : perhaps the term is not used with 
strict correctness. It will, at least, apply with more correctness to plants. 
All the most succulent plants of hot climates are of this description: such aie 
several of the palms and of the canes ; and the greater number of plants that 
embellish the arid Karro fields of the Cape of Good Hope.* Succulent as 
they are, these will only g^row in soils or sands so sere and adust that no 
moisture can be extracted from them, and are even destroyed by a fidl supply 
of wet or by a rainy season. The Solandra groncli/Zora, a Jamaica shrub, was 
long propagated in our own stoves by cuttings, which, though freely wateredt 
could never be made to produce any signs of fructification, notwithstanding 
that the cuttings grew several feet in length every season. By acdident a 
pot with young cuttings was mislaid and forgotten in the Kew garden, and 
nad no water given it; it was hereby reduced to its healthy aridity, and every 
extremity produced a flower.! 

And hence it is an opinion common to many of the ablest physiologists of 
the present day, that these derive the whole of their nutriment from the sui* 
rounding atmosphere ; and that the only advantage which they acquire from 
thrusting their roots into such strata is that of obtaining an erect position. 
There are some quadrupeds that appear to derive nutriment in the same mao* 
ner. Thus the brad3rpus tridactylutj or sloth, never drinks, imbibes by its 
cutaneous absorbents, and trembles at the feeling of rain ; and, in common 
with the bird tribes, has only one ultimate or excrementary duct; while the 
olive cavy;]; avoids water of every kind almost as pertinaciously as does also 
the ostricn, which is in consequence said by the Arabs never to drink. And 
yet these are animals almost as succulent as any we are acquainted with. 

But, however true this may be with regard to animals, we have manifest 
proofs that vegetables of certain tribes and descriptions are altogether sup- 
ported by the atmosphere that surrounds them ; for, important as is the organ 
of a root to plants in general, there are several which have no root whatever, 
and can derive nutriment in no other way. The water-caltrop^ is an instance 
directly in point. The seed of this plant has no rostel, and consequently can 
never, in the first instance, become rooted. From the homed nut or pericaip 
of the seed, as it lies in water, which is its natural element, shoots forth a 
long plumule perpendicularly towards the surface of the stream ; during the 
ascent of which a variety of capillary branched leaves shoot forth fpom the 
sides of the plumule, some of which bend downward, and fix the whole plant 
to the bottom by penetrating into the soil below the stream ; the leaves alone 
in this late stage of germination acting the part of a root, and giving maturity 
to the still unfinished plant. The cactus genus, in some of its very numerous • 
species, offers us an example of similar evolution; and especially in the 
opuntia tribe, or that which embraces the prickly pears . or Indian figs of our 
green-houses, of which the cochineal plant||»is one form. Of these, several 
grow by the mere introduction of one of their thick fleshy leaves into a soil 
of almost any kind that is sufficiently dry; they obtain an erect position, but 
never root, or shoot forth radicles : and hence almost the whole of their 
moisture must necessarily be derived from the surrounding atmosphere. 

Perhaps one-half of the fuci have no root whatever : many of them, indeed, 
consist of vesicles or vesicular bulbs alone, sessile upon the matrix of some 
stone or shell that supports them, and propagate their kinds h^ offsets, with- 
out any other vegetable organs. The seeds of the fucus prolifir sometimes 
evolve nothing but a leaf; the plant being propagated also by leaf upon leaf» 
either forked or elliptic, without root. 

The aphyteia hyanora is a curious instance in point. This plant is equally 
destitute of leaves, stem, and root ; and consists alone of a sessile, coriaceonsy 

* llie only rain that walen Uila tract ia tliat which (Ula (br a few waeka in tlie winter : dnrtng tte bat 
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and sacculeni flower, eaten as a luxury by the Hottentots, and parasitic to 
the roots of the euphorbia maurttantca ; flower propa^ting flower from 
generation to generation. 

But perhaps the plant most decisive upon this subject is the aerial epiden^ 
drum,* first, if I mistake not, described by that excellent Portuguese phytolo- 

¥*st Loureiro, and denominated aerial from its very extraordinary properties, 
his is a native of Java and the East Indies beyond the Ganges ; and, in the 
latter region, it is no uncommon thing for the inhabitants to pluck it up, on 
account of the elegance of its leaves, the beauty of its flower, and the exqui- 
site odour it dif^ses, and to suspend it by a silken cord from the ceilings of 
their rooms ; where, from year to year, it continues to put forth new leaves, 
new blossoms, and new frag^rance, excited alone to new life and action by the 
•timulus of the surrounding atmosphere. 

Thdt stimulus is oxygen; ammonia is a good stimulus, but oxygen pos- 
lesses far superior powers, and hence without some portion of oxygen few 
plants can ever be made to germinate. Hence, too, the use of cowniung and 
other animal recrements, which consist of muriatic acid and ammonia : while 
in fat, oil, and other fluids, that contain little or no oxygen, and consist 
altogether, or nearly so, of hydrogen and carbon, seeds may be confined for 
ages without exhibiting any germination whatever. And hence, again, and 
toe fact deserves to be extensively known, however torpid a seed may be, 
and destitute of all power to vegetate in any other substance, if steeped in a 
diluted solution of oxygenated muriatic acid, at a temperature of about 46° or 
48^ of Fahrenheit, provided it still possess its principle of vitality, it will ger- 
minate in a few, hours. And if, after this, it be planted, as it ought to be, in 
its appropriate soil, it will grow with as much speed and vigour as if it had 
evinced no torpitude whatever. 

I have said that few plants can be made to germinate when the oxygen is 
small in quantity, and the hydrogen abundant : and I have made the limita- 
tion, because aquatic plants, and such as grow in marshes, and other moist 
places, are remarkable, not only for parting with a large quantity of oxygen 
gas, but also for absorbing hydrogen gas freely ; and are hence peculiarly 
calculated for purifying the regions in which they flourish, and in some sort 
for correcting the mischief that flows from the decomposition of the dead 
vegetable and animal materials that is perpetually taking place in such situa- 
tions, and loading the atmosphere with febrile and other miasms. 

But the instances of resemblance between animal and vegetable physiology 
are innumerable. Some plants, like a few of our birds, more of our insects, 
and almost all our forest beasts, appear to sleep through the day, and to 
awake and become active at night: while the greater number, like the greater 
number of animals, resign themselves to sleep at sunset, and awake rein-^ 
Tigorated with the dawn. Like animals, they all feel the living power excited 
by small degrees of electricity, but destroyed by severe shocks ; and like ani- 
mals, too, they difler in a very extraordinary degree in the duration of many 
of their species. Some tribes of boletus unfold themselves in a few hours, 
like the ephemera and hemerobius tribes (May-fly and Spring-fly), and aa 
speedily decay. Several of the fungi live only a few days ; others weeks or 
months. Annual plants, like the greater part of our insects, live three, four, 
or even eight months. Biennial plants, like the longer-lived insects, and 
most of our shell-fishes, continue alive sixteen, eighteen, or even twenty-four 
months. Many of the herbaceous plants continue only a few years, but more 
for a longer period, and imitate all the variety to be met with in the greater 
number of birds, quadrupeds, and fishes ; while shrubs and trees are, for the 
most part, coequal with the age of man, and a few of them equal that allotted 
to him in the earliest periods of the world. Of these last, the Adansonia 
digiUUa, or calabash tree,, is perhaps one of the most extraordinary. Indi- 
genous to the land of the patriarchs, and still outri vailing the patriarchal age, 
mis stupendous tree,, compared with which our own giant oak, in bulk as well 
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as in years, is but an infant, seems to require not less than a thousand yean 
to give it full vigour and maturity. Extending its enormous arms over the 
dry and barren soil from which it shoots naturally, it affords shelter to whole 
nations of barbarians, and in its pleasant subacid fruit administers an ample 
supply to their hunger. 

Let it not, however, be imagined that, by pointing out such frequent in- 
stances of resemblance between animal and vegetable life, I mean to degrade 
the rank of animal being from its proper level ; for it will be one of the chief 
objects of our subsequent studies to develope and delineate its multiform and 
characteristic superiorities. I am only tracing at present the common prin- 
ciple of vitality to its first outlines : I am endeavouring to unfold to you, in 
its simplest and rudest operations, that grand, and wonderful, and compre- 
hensive system, which, though under different modifications, unquestionably 
controlling both plants and animals, from the first moment it b^^ to act 
infuses energy into the lifeless clod, draws forth form and beauty, and indi- 
vidual being, from unshapen matter, and stamps with organization and pro- 
pensities the common dust we tread upon. And if, in this its lowest scale 
of operation, — ^if, under the influence of these its. simplest laws, and the mere 
powers (so far as we are able to trace them) of contractility and irritability^ 
It be capable of producing effects thus striking, thus incomprehensible, what 
may we not expect when the outline is filled up and the system rendered com- 
plete 1 What may we not expect when we behold, superadded to the powers of 
contractility and irritability, those of sensation and voluntary motion 1 What, 
more especially, when to these are still farther added the ennobline; faculties of a 
rational and intelligent soul, — the nice organs of articulation and speech, — ^the 
eloquence of language, — the means of interchanging ideas, and of imbody- 
ing, if I may so express myself, all the phenomena of the mindl • 

Such are the important subjects to which our subsequent studies are to be 
directed. In The mean time, from the remarks which have already been 
hazarded, we cannot, I think, but be struck with the two following sublime 
characters, which pre-eminently, indeed, distin^ish all the works of nature : 
— a grand comprehensiveness of scheme, a sunple but beautiful circle of 
action, by which every system is made to contribute to the well-being of 
every system, every part to the harmony and happiness of the whole ; and 
a nice, and delicate, and ever-rising gradation from shapeless matter to form, 
from form to feeling, from feeling to intellect, from the clod to the crystal, 
from the crystal to the plant, from the plant to the animal, from brutal life to man. 
Here, placed on the summit of this stupendous pyramid, lord of all around 
him, the only being through the whole range of the visible creation endowed 
with a power of contemplating and appreciating the magnificent scenery by 
which he is encompassed, and of adoring its Almighty Architect — ^at once 
the head, the heart, and the tongue of the whole— well, indeed, may he exult 
and rejoice ! But let him rejoice with modesty. For, in the midst of this 
proud exaltation, it is possible that he forms but one of the lowest links in 
** the golden everlasting chain*' of intelligence ; that he stands on the mere 
threshold of the world of perception ; and that there exists at least as wide 
a disproportion between the sublimest characters that ever were bom of 
women, our Bacons, Newtons, and Lockes, our Aristotles, Des Cartes, and 
Eulers, and the humblest ranks of a loftier world, as there is between these 
highly-gifted mortals and the most unknowing of the animal creation. Yet 
MOID, tluinks to its benificent Bestower 1 is iUelf immortal, and knowledge is 
eternally progressive ; and hence man, too, if he improve the talents in- 
trusted to nim, as it is his duty to do, may yet hope, unblamed, to ascend 
hereafter as high above the present sphere of these celestial intelligences, as 
they are at present placed above the sphere of man. But these are specula- 
tions in some degree too sublime for us : the moment we launch into them, 
that moment we become lost, and find it necessary to return with suitable 
modesty to our proper province,— an examination of the world around us ; 
where, with all the aids of which we can avail ourselves, we shall still find 
difficulties enough to try the wisdom of the wisest* and the patience of thfl 
moft penerering. 
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LECTURE X. 

ON THE PRINCIPLB OF LIFC, IBRITABILITT, AND MUSCULAR POWES. 

VTb have distingruished organic from inorganic matter ; and have charac- 
terized the former, among other differences, by its being actuated in every 
ieparate form by an internal principle, and possessed of jparts mutually de- 
pendent and contributory to each other's functions. What then is this in- 
ternal principle, — this wonderful and ever active power, which, in some sort 
or other, equally pervades animals and Vegetables — which extends from man 
to brutes, from brutes to zoophytes, from zoophytes to fucuses and confervas, 
the lowest tribes of the vegetable kingdom, whose general laws and pheno- 
mena constituted the subject of our last study, — this fleeting and evanescent 
energy, which, unseen, by the eye, untracked by the understanding, is only 
known, like its great Author, by its effects ; but which, like him too, wherever 
it winds its career, is perpetually diflbsing around it life and health, and har- 
mony and happiness ? 

I do not here enter into the consideration of a thinking or intelligent prin- 
piple, or even a principle of sensation, both which are altogether of distinct 
natures from the present, and to which I shall entreat your attention here- 
after ; but confine myself entirely to that inferior but energetic power upon 
which the identity and individuality of the being depend, and upon a failure 
of which the individual frame ceases, the organs lose their relative connexion, 
the laws of chemistry, which have hitherto been controlled by its superior 
mithority, assume their action, and the whole system becomes decomposed 
and resolved into its primary elements. 

The subject is, indeed, recondite, but it is deeply interesting : it has occu- 
pied the attention of the wisest and the best or mankind in all ages ; and 
though, after the fruitless efforts with which such characters have hitherto 
pursued it, I have not the vanity to conceive that I shall be able to throw 
upon it any thing like perfect daylight, you will not, I presume, be displeased 
with my submitting to you a brief outline of some few of the speculations to 
which it has given birth, together with the conjectures it has excited in my 
own mind. 

Of the innumerable theories that have been started upon this subject, the 
three following are those which are chiefly entitled to our attention. Life is 
the result of a general harmony or consent of action between the different 
organs of which the vital frame consists. — Life is a principle inherent in the 
blood. — Life is a gas, or aura, communicated to the system from without. 
Bach of these theories has to boast of a very high degfee of antiquity ; and 
each, after having had its day, and spent itself, has successively yielded to 
its rivals; and in its turn has reappeared, under a different modification, in 
tome subsequent age, and run through a new stage of popularity. 

For THc SYSTEM OF HARMoiTr wc are indebted to the inventive genius of 
Aristoxenus, a celebrated physician of Greece, who was at first a pupU of 
Lamptus of Erythrzea, afterward of Xenophylus the Pythagorean, and lastly 
of Aristotle. He was most excellently skilled in music, and is supposed to 
have given the name of harmony to his system from his attachment to this 
acience. It is an ingenious and elegant dogma, and was at one time highly 
fashionable at Rome as well as at Athens ; and is thus alluded to and ex- 
plained by Lactantius : »* As in musical instruments, an accord and assent of 
sounds, which musicians term harmony, is produced by the due tone of the 
atrings ; so in bodies, the faculty of perception proceeds from a connexion 
Wd viffour of the members and organs of the frame."* 

To im theory there are two objections, either of which is fatal to it. Tho 
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firat is, that admitting* the absolute necessity of the health or peifection of 
eTery separate part to the health or perfection of the whole, we are still aa 
much in the dark as ever in respect to the principle by which this harmoni- 
ous machine has been developed, and is kept in perpetual play. The second 
objection, by which, indeed, it was vigorously attacked by the Epicureans^ 
and at length completely driven from the field, is derived from observing that 
the health or well-being of the general system does not de4)end upon that of 
its collective organs ; and that some parts are of far more consequence to it 
than others. Thus the mind, observes Lucretius, in his able refutation of 
this hypothesis, may be diseased, while the body remains unaffected ; or the 
body, on the contrary, may lose some of its own organs, while the mind, or 
even the general l^ealth of the body itself, continues perfect. 

The abb6 Polignac, who, consistently with the CartesTan system, makes a 
very proper distinction between the principle of the mind or soul, and that of 
the life, enters readily into the hypothesis of Aristoxenus in regard to the 
latter power, though he thinks it inapplicable to the former: and Leibnitz 
appears to have availed himself of it as a means of accounting for the union 
between the soul and body in his celebrated system, which he seems to have 
named, from the theory before us, the system of pre-e8tablishju> hasmont. 
By a writer of the present day, however, M. Lusac, the doctrine of Aristoxe- 
nus seems to have been resuscitated in its fullest scope, and even to hav^ 
been carried to a much wider latitude than its inventor had ever intended i 
for the theory of M. Lusac affects to regard, not only the frame of man and 
other animals, but the vast frame of the universe, as a sort of musical orgaa 
or instrument ; the concordant and accumulated action of whose different 
parts or agents he denominates, like Aristoxenus, harmony, '* Concerts of 
music,*^ says he, *' afford a clear example : you perceive harmony in musio 
when different tones, obtained by the touch of various instruments, excite 
one general sound, a compound of the whole.'' This observation he applies 
to the grand operations of nature, the irregularities of which, resulting from 
inundations, earthquakes, volcanoes, tempests, and similar evils, this philoso- 
pher considers as the dissonances occasionally introduced into music to 
neighten the harmon3r of the entire system. With respect to the harmony 
of the human frame, individually contemplated, or the concordant action of 
the different parts of the body, he observes, ^ It may be said, that of thia 
principle I have merely a confused notion ; and I admit it, if the assertion 
imply that I have neither a perfect nor a distinct, nor an entire comprehen- 
sion of what produces this harmony — in what it consists, or how it acts. I 
know not what produces the harmony of various instruments heard simulta- 
neously ; but I can accurately distinguish the sounds which are occasioned 
when musicians are tunings from those which are produced when, being com- 
pletely in tune, and every one uniting in the piece, the separate parts are 
executed with precision. When I hear an harmonious sound, whatever be 
its nature, I can distinguish the harmony, though incapable of investigating 
its cause."* 

I shall only observe, farther, that in the doctrine of Mr. (now Sir Humphry) 
Davy, which holds life itself as a perpetual series of corpuscular changes, 
and the substrate, or living body, as the being in which these changes take 
place, we cannot but observe a leaning towards the same system ; and we 
shall have occasion, in a subsequent lecture, to' notice one or two others of 
equally modem date that touch closely upon it in a few points.f 

Let us pass on, then, to a consideration of the second hypothesis I have 
noticed, and which consists in regarding the blood itself as the pruccipli 
OF LIFE. Tliis opinion lays claim to a still hi^rher antiquity than the pre- 
ceding ; and, in a general view of the question, is far better founded. It has 
the fullest support of the Mosaic writings, which expressly appeal to the doc- 
trine, that ^ the life of all flesh is the blood thereof,*^ as a basis for the culi^ 

•I>a Droit Nrtanl,a?0,etPolitlqw, too. L 154. \uamm. LaflCnrtv. 
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nary section of the Levitical code ; a doctrine, indeed, of no new invention, 
even at that early period, but probably derived expressly from the ritual of 
the higher patriarchs, if we may be allowed to appeal to a similar belief and 
a similar practice among the Parsees, Hindoos, and other oriental nations of 
very remote antiquity, who seem rather to have drawn this part of their cere-< 
monial directly from the law or tradition of the patriarchs, than indirectly 
from that of the Jews. 

Amonff Uie Greeks and Romans, were the authority of the poets to be of 
any avau, we should imagine that this hypothesis never ceased to be in repu- 
tation : for the wop^^pus Othwror, or purple aeath, of Homer, and the purpurta 
ammOf or purple life^ of Virgil (phrases evidently derived from this theory), 
are commonplace terms amid all of them : but the real fact is, that among 
^e philosophers, we do not know of more than two, Empedocles and Critias, 
who may be faurly said to have embraced it. 

In moaem times, however, this hypothesis has again dawned forth, and risen 
even to meridian splendour, under auspices that entitle it to our most attentive 
consideration. . Harvey, to whom we are indebted for a full knowledge of the 
circulation of the blood, may be regarded as the phosphor of its uprising ; 
Hoffman speedily became a convert to the revived doctrine ; Huxham not 
only adopted it, but pursued it with so much ardour, as, in his own belief, to 
trace the immediate part of the blood in which the principle of life is dis- 
tinctly seated, and which he supposed to be its red particles. But it is to that 
accurate and truly original physiologist, Mr. John Hunter, that we can only 
look for a fair restoration of this system to the favour of the present day, or 
for its erection upon any thing like' a rational basis. By a variety of import- 
ant experiments, this indefatigable and accurate observer succeeded in proving 
incontrovertibly that the blo(^ contributes in a far greater degree, not only to 
the vital action, but to the vital material of the system, than any other con- 
stituent part of it, whether fluid or solid. But he went beyond this discovery, 
and afforded equal proof, not only that the blood is a means of life to every 
other part, but that it is actually alive itself. ^ The difficulty," says he, ^ of 
conceiving that the blood is endowed with life, while circulating, arises 
merely from its being a fluid, and the mind not being accustomed to the idea 
of a livin|r fluid. — I shall endeavour," he continues, ** to show that organiza- 
tion and life do not in the least depend upon each other ; that organization 
may arise out of living parts and produce action, but that life can never arise 
out of or produce organization."* 

This is a bold speculation, and some part of it is advanced too hastily : for 
instead of its being true, " that life can never arise out of or produce organ- 
ization," the most cursory glance into nature will be sufficient to convince 
every man that organization is the ordinary, perhaps the only, means by which 
life IS transmitted; and that wherever life appears, its tendency, if not its 
actual result, is nothing else than organization. But though he failed in his 
reasoning, he completely succeeded in his facts, and abundantly proved that 
the blood itself though a fluid and in a state of circulation, is actually endowed 
with life : for he proved, flrst, that it is capable of bein^ acted upon and con- 
tracting, like the solid muscular flbre, upon the application of a stimulus ; of 
which every one has an instance in that cake or coag^ulum into which the 
blood contracts itself when drawn from the arm, probably in consequence 
of the stimulus of the atmosphere. He proved, next, that in all degrees of 
atmospherical temperature whatever, whether of heat or cold, which the body 
is capable of enduring, it preserves an equality in its own temperature ; and 
in addition to this very curious phenomenon, he proved also, that a new-laid 
egg, the vessels of which are merely in a nascent state, has a power of pre- 
serving its proper temperature, and of resisting cold, heat, or putrefaction, for 
a considerable period longer than an egg that has been frozen, or in any other 
Way deprived of its vital principle. Thirdly, he proved, in the instance of 
paraljctie limbs, that the blood is capable of preserving vitality when tverj 

• Himter on ttie Blood, p. SO 
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otheT ptrt of an organ has lost iU vital power, and is the only eanse of its 
not becoming corrupt Fourthly, that though not vascular itself, it is capabte, 
by its own energy, of producing new vessels out of its own substance, and 
yessels of every descnption, as lymphatics, arteries, veins, and even nerves.* 
Finally, he proved, that the blood, when in a state of health, is not only, like 
the muscular fibre, capable of contracting upon the application of a certun 
degree of appropriate stimulus, but tha^ like the muscular fibre also, it Is 
instantly exhausted of its vital power whenever such stimulus is excessive ; 
and ^t the same stroke of lightning that destroys the muscular fibre, and 
leaves it flaccid and uncontracted, destroys the blood, and leaves it loose and 
uncoagulated. 
Important, however, as these facts are, they do not reach home to the 

Question before us. They sufficiently establish the blood to be alive, but they 
o not tell us what it is that makes it alive : on the contrary, they rather drive 
us into a pursuit after some foreign and superadded principle ; for that which 
is at one time alive, and at another time dead, cannot be life itself. 

The next theory, therefore, to which I have adverted, undertakes to explahi 
in what this foreign and superadded principle consists. Somk ixQinsiTBLr 
suBTLi OAS or AURA — some fine, elastic, invisible fluid, sublimed by nature in 
the deepest and most unapproachable recesses of her laboratory, and spirited 
with the most active of her energies. An approach towards this hypothesis 
is also of great antiquity ; for it constituted one of the leading features of 
the Epicurean philosophy, and is curiously developed by Lucretius in his poem 
on the Nature of Things. According to him, it is a gls or aura, for which in 
his day there was no name, diffused through every part of the living fabric, 
swifter and more attenuate than heat, air, or vapour, with all which it con- 
curs in forming the soul or mind as its chief elementary principle : — 

Fnr flora all Tialoo thia proAwndly lurks, 
Throofh the whole ayefem'a otmoat depth diiRia*d^ 
And Urea aa aool of e'en the aoul ttaelf.f 

But it is to the astonishing discoveries of modem chemistry alone that we 
are indebted for any fair application of any such fluid to account for the 
phenomena of life. 

Among the numerous gases which modem chemistry has detected, there 
are three which are pre-eminently entitled to our attention, though they seem 
to have been glanced at by the Epicureans : caloric, or the matter of heat, 
chiefly characterized in our own day as a distinct substance, by the labours 
of Dr. Black and Dr. Crawford ; oxygen, or the vital part of atmospheric 
air, first discovered by Priestly, and explained by Lavoisier ; and the fluid 
which is collected by the Voltaic trough, and which is probably nothing more 
than the electric fluid under a peculiar form. 

Of these, caloric, as a distinct entity, was detected first. It was found to 
be a gas of most astonishing energy and activity, and, at the same time, to 
be of the utmost conseouence to the living substance ; to exist manifestly 
wherever life exists, ana to disappear on its cessation. ^ It was hence con* 
ceived to be the principle of life itself. 

But oxygen began now to start into notice, and the curious and indispen- 
sable part it performs in the respiration, as well as in various other functions 
of both animal and vegetable existence, to be minutely explored and ascer- 
tahied, and especially by the microscopic eye of M. Girtanner.^ The genius 
of Crawford fell prostrate before that of Lavoisier. Oxygen was now' 
regarded as the principle of life, and heat as its mere attendant or handmaid. 

About the year 1790, Professor Galvani, of Bologna, accidentally discoverod 

* I>r.MiiiuohM|«cnred,tliattheliiid>orafh}geanlWaandbenouiidiad,aiidtta heal, wtthoot 

■Bynanre. 

t Nan penitna proranin latat bao natnra, aobatqae ; 
Mee nagla hae infta (pridqnam eat in corpora mano ; 
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that the cmral nerve of a frog, which had been cut up for his dinner, eoi^ 
tracted and became convulsedon the application of a knife wetted with water; 
and following* up this simple fact, he soon discovered also, that a similar kind 
of contraction or convulsion might be produced in the muscles of other 
animals, when in like manner prepared for the experiment, not only during 
life, but for a considerable period after death ; and that in all such cases a 
fluid of some sort or other was either given to the contracting body or taken 
from it* And Professor Yolta, about the same period, succeeded in proving 
that the fluid thus traced to be given or received was a true electric aura ; that 
it might, in like manner, be obtained by a pile of metallic plates, of two or 
three different kinds, separated from each other by water, or wetted cloth or 
wadding; and be so acciunulated by a multiplication of such plates, as to 
produce the most powerful agency in all chemistry. It is not necessary to 
pursue this subject any farther. Every one in the present day has some 
knowledg[e of Galvanism and Yoltaism ; every one has witnessed some of 
those curious and astonishing effects which the Voltaic fluid is capable of 
operating on the muscles of an animal for many hours after death : and it 
only remains to be added* that since the discovery of this extraordinary 
power, oxygen has in its turn fallen a sacrifice to the Voltaic fluid, and this 
last has been contemplated by numerous physiologists as constituting the 
piinciple of life ; as a fluid received into the animal system from without, and 
stimulating its different organs into vital action. ** The identity,** says Dr. 
Wilson Pmllip, '^of Galvanic electricity and nervous influence is established 
by these experiments.** 

The result of the whole appears to be, that neither physiology nor chemistry, 
with all the accuracy and assiduity with which these sciences have been pur- 
sued of late years, has been able to arrest or develope the fugitive principle 
of life. They have unfolded to us the means by which life, perhaps, is pro- 
duced and mamtained in the animal frame, but they have given us no informa- 
tion as to the thing itself; we behold the instrument before us, and see 
something of the Angers that play upon it, but we know nothing whatever of 
the mysterious essence that dwells in the vital tubes, and constitutes the vital 
harmony. 

It seems to be on this account, chiefly, that the existence of such a princi- 
ple as* a substantive essence has been of late years denied by MM. Dumas, 
bichat, Richerand, Magendie, and, indeed, most of the physiologists of France; 
whose hypothesis has been caught up and pretty widely circulated in our own 
country, as though nothing in natural science can be a fair doctrine of belief, 
unless its subject be matter of clear developement and explanation. But this 
uncalled-for skepticism has involved these philosophers in a dilemma from 
which it seems impossible for them to extricate themselves, and which we 
shaJl have occasion to notice more fully hereafter : I mean the existence of 
powers and faculties without an entity or substantial base to which they 
belong, and from which they originate. They allow themselves to employ 
the term, and cannot, indeed, do without it ; but after all they mean nothing 
by it. " No one in the present day,*' i^ays M. Richerand, " contests the ex- 
istence OF A PRI19CIPLE OF LIFE, which subjccts the beings who enjo^ it to an 
order of laws different from those which are obeyed by inanimate beings ; by 
means of which, among its principal characteristics, the bodies which rr Ain- 
MATEs are withdrawn from the absolute government of chemical affinities, and 
are capable of maintaining their temperature at a near degree of equality, 
whatever be that of the surrounding atmosphere. Its essence is not designed 
to preserve the aggregation of constituent molecules, but to collect other 
molecules which, oy assimilating themselves to the or^^s that it yivims, 
may replace those which daily losses carry off, and which are employed in 

• It ia t dngular fket, that this identical di^eorery was not only made, but oomplet«d in all its bearings, and 
by the same means of a recently-diesected Ihw , by Dr. Alexander Stnart, phymdan to the queen, in I73i; 
Hwa^ no adrantace waa taken of it. AminateaceomitoTDr. 8tewan*BeqMriinenisisgtTeiitaillMmL 
l^iBs. Ibr nttTSee lbs anUior^i Study of Medieine,ToL iU. p. », IdadiL 
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repairing and augmenting them.*** Yet, when we come to examine into the 
aupgect more closely, we find that all these teims, so expressive of a speciile 
being and distinct reality — this isskiicb that tiyifixs and aiomatbs, has neither 
being, nor essence, nor vivification, nor animation, nor reality of any kind ; 
that the whole of these expressions are metaphysical ; and that the word 
TrrAL PRiNciPLc is not designed to express a distinct being, bat is merely an 
abridged formula, denoting the totautt or powers alone which animate Hy- 
ing bodies, and distinguish them from inert matter, the totality of propbbtim 
and LAWS which govern the animal economy .f So that we have here not only 
the emplo3rment of terms that have no meaning, but properties and laws, 
powers and principles, without any source, — a superstructure without a foun- 
dation, — effects without a cause. 

But what is this curious and delicate instrument itself! — this machine that 
60 nicely responds to the impressions communicated to it, and visibly enve- 
lopes so invisible a constituent 1 

It is not my intention in this series of popular study to enter into any mi- 
nute history of the animal frame, but shall confine myself to those general 
views of it which are requisite to show by what means it is operated up<m 
by the delicate powers we have just contemplated, and the more curious phe- 
nomena which result from such an impulse. 

The animal frame, then, is a combination of living solids and fluids, duly., 
harmonized, and equally contributory to each other's perfection. The prin- 
ciple of life, whatever it consists of, exists equally in both ; in some kinds in 
a greater, in others in a less degree, in the fluids, Mr. Hunter has traced it 
down to their first and lowest stage of existence, for he has traced it in the 
chyle ^ and there are evident proofs of its accompanying several of those 
which are eliminated from the body ; in the blood it is found, as we have 
already had occasion to notice, in a high degree of activity, and probably in 
a still higher in the nervous fluid. 

In the solids it varies equally. There are some in which it can scarcely 
be traced at all, excepting irom their increasing growth, as the cellular mem- 
brane, and the bones ; in others, we find a perpetual internal activity, or sus- 
ceptibility to external impressions. But it is in those irritable threads or fibres 
which constitute the general substance of the muscles or flesh of an animal, 
that the principle of life exerts itself in its most extraordinary manner, and 
which it more immediately, therefore, falls within the scope of the present 
lecture to investigate. 

The muscle of an animal is a bundle of these irritable fibres, or soft, red, 
cylindrical, and nearly inelastic threads, formed out of a substance which the 
chemists, from the use to which it is applied, denominate fibrine ; and which, 
when examined microscopically, are seen to divide and subdivide, as far as 
the power of glasses will carry the eye, ioto minuter bundles of fibrils, or still 
smaller threads, parallel to each other, and bound together b}^ a delicate cel- 
lular web-work, obviously of a different nature. They are uniformly accom- 
panied through their course by a number of very minute nerves, which are 
chords or tubes that originate from the brain, and branch out in every direc- 
tion, either immediately from the brain itself, or from some part of the spinal 
marrow, which is a continuation of this organ; by which means a perpetual 
communication is kept up between the sensorium and the remotest ]&rt of 
the body, as we shall have farther occasion to notice hereafter.^ Upon the 

* ^'Pwaonne ai^joard'biii ne conteste I'xziktkncs d*i7K priiccipb ok yiw qui loiiiiiec leg 4trM qni «i 
jonlMentA un ardre da lens diflerentes de celled auxquelles oMiwtnt leg Hna inanim^s. force A Urau^ 
on pourioit assifner, eonune prlneipaux caract^res, de souatralre lea corps qa'KLLs AmMK, i l^pire usola 
daa afflniu^ chimiqueM, aoxqaeUea ils auroient tant de tendance A eeder, en Tirtu de la nralUpLotA de lean 
tf 611MIS ; ec de maintanlr leor teinp^trature A on df gr^ preeque ^gal, qoeUe qoe aolt d'ailleara celle de I'at* 
BMMpb^re. Son ifsiNca n'eat point de ooneerrer l*af gregation des mol^eoies oonatitntires, mais d'attirar 
Attrea molieulea qnl,a ' aaid milan t anx organea qn^BLLt vivifik. lemplacem celle qaWtraloent lea penes 
joamali^rea, et eonteiiaploy^ea A lea noorrir et A leaaocrohre."— NoaTeauzBiAmtoi de Phyaiotog;le, torn. L 
p. 81. Pwia.8To.1801 
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appUcation of any irritating or stimulating power, these fibres immediately 
eontract in their length, and upon the cessation of such power return to their 
former state of relaxation : and it is chiefly by this curious contrivance that 
the animal system is enabled to fulfil all its functions. The stimuli by which 
the fibres, whether of motion or of sensation, are roused into action, are per- 
haps innumerable in the whole ; but a few general classes may easily be de- 
Tised to comprise all those by which they are ordinarily aflected. And while 
by an admirable diversity of construction, some sets of fibres are only affected 
by some sets of stimuli, other sets are only affected by others ; and in this 
manner all the organs are compelled, as it were, to execute the different oflBices 
intrusted to them, and no one interferes with that of another. Thus the 
fibres of the external senses are affected by external objects ; they contract 
and give notice of the presence and degree of power of such objects to the 
brain, through the me(hum of the nerves, which, as I have just observed, 
always accompany them, and which either terminate in or arise from that 
organ : but while the irritative and sensitive fibres of the ear are excited only 
by the stimulus of sound, and have no impression produced upon them by 
that of light, those of the eye are excited only by the stimulus of light, and 
remain uninfluenced by that of sound : and so of the other organs of external 
sense. And hence we obtain a knowledge of one set or class of stimuli, 
which from their acting upon the organs of sense, are called sensitive stimuli, 
and the motions to which they give rise sensitive motions. 

Again, the very substances naturally introduced into many of the muscular 
organs of the body, and especially the hollow muscles, are sufficient to ex- 
cite them to a due performance of their functions : thus, the lungs are excited 
to the act of respiration by the stimulus of the air we breathe, the stomach 
to that of digestion by the stimulus of the food introduced into it ; so the 
heart and blood-vessels are excited by the stimulus of the blood ; and the 
vessels that carry off" the recremental materials by the difiierent stimuli which 
these materials contain in themselves. We hence obtain another class of 
stimuli, which are denominated stimuli of simple irritation ; and the motions 
they produce, simple irritative motions, or motions of irritation. 

But the sensory, or brain, which thus receives notice generally, or is im- 
pressed upon by the different actions that are perpetually taking place all over 
the svstem, through the medium of its own ramifications, or nerves, that uni- 
formly acccompany the irritable fibres, in many instances originates motions, 
and thus proves a stimulus in itself. All voluntary motions are of this kind; 
the wiU, which is a faculty of the sensorium, beins the exciting cause, and 
thus giving birth to a third class of stimuli, and of a very extensive range, 
which are called stimuli of volition. While habit or association becomes, in 
a variety of instances, a sufficient impulse to other motions, and thus con- 
stitutes a fourdi class ; which are hence named associate stimuli, or stimuli 
of association. 

But though the muscular fibre is, perhaps, more irritable than any other 
part of the system, the principle of irritability and a fibrous structure are by 
no means necessarily connected ; for, while the cellular membrane is fibrous 
but has no irritability whatever, the skin is not fibrous but is highly irritable. 

Hence solids and fluids are equally necessanr to the perfection of the living 
system. Food, air, and the ethereal gases, cadoric, oxygen, and the medium 
of electricity, are the stimuli by which it is chiefly excited to action ; and, by 
their combination, contribute in some degree to the matter of the system 
itself; but of the mysterious power that developes the organs and applies 
the stimuli, that harmonizes tne action and constitutes Uie life, we know 
nothing. 

We see clearly, however, that the moving powers are, for the most part, 
the muscles ; and it is a subject of perpetual astonishment to the physiologist 
to observe the prodigious force which these vital cords are made capable of 
exerting, and the infinite variety of purposes to which they thus become sub- 
servient* And were it not that the whole universe swarms with proofs of 
intelligence and designr-were it not that there existSi to adopt the beautiM 
words of the poet— 
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Books in Ute mmdnf braoka, 
BennoM in ■ttmeoi and good in arwry ttafng— 

this, perhaps, migbt be the part of creation which we could best select in proof 
of the wisdom of the Creator. 

It was formerly too much the custom to regard the animal frame as a mere 
mechanical machine ; whence, in that spirit of absurdity with which the 
wisest of mankind are occasionally afflicted, Descartes affected to believe 
that brutes are as destitute of consciousness as a block of wood, and that it 
is exactly the same sort of necessity which drives a dog^ forward in pursuit 
of a hare, that compels the different pipes of an or^^ to give forth different 
tones upon a pressure of the fingers against its different keys. It is not every 
one, howev^er, in modem times who has adopted Uie mechanical theory that 
has carried it to this extremity of absurdity ; but all of them are stiU carry- 
ing it too far who reason concerning the princip^ motions of ^e body as 
mere mechanical motions, and the powers whicn the muscles exert as mere 
mechanical powers ; in which the bones are the levers, the joints the fulcra* 
and the muscles the moving cords ; for it so happens that all the effects for 
which the whole of this complicated machinery is absolutely necessary out 
of the body, are in many instances performed by a single part of it within 
the body, namely, by the moving cords or muscles alone, without either bones 
or joints, levers or fulcra. I do not mean to contend that there is no kind 
of resemblance or conformity of principle between the laws of animate smd 
inanimate mechanics, for I well know that in a variety of points the two sys- 
tems very closely concur ; but I am obliged to contend that they are still two 
distinct systems, and that in the one case the living power exercises an influ- 
ence which finds no sort of similitude in the other. 

It is, indeed, curious to observe the difference of result which has flowed 
from the calculations of the different promoters of this theory ; and wbidi 
alone, were there nothing else to oppose them, would be sufficient to prove 
the fallacy of their reasoning. Among those who have adopted this mode 
of explanation, and have pursued it with most acuteness, and may be re- 
garded as the fathers of the school, I may be allowed to mention Borelli and 
Keil ; but while the former, in order to account for the circulation of the 
blood in man, calculated the force with which the heart contracts to be equal 
to not less than a hundred and eighty thousand pounds weight at every coii> 
traction, the latter could not estimate it at more than eight ounces. 

In like manner Borelli, in applying the same theory to the power with 
which the human stomach triturates, or, as we now call it, digests its food^ 
calculated it, in conjunction with the assistance it receives from the auxiliary 
muscles, which he conceived to divide the labour about equally with itseli^ 
as equal to two hundred and sixty-one thousand one hundred and eighty-six 
pounds ; and Pitcaim has made it very little less, since he estimates the 
moiety contributed by the stomach alone at one hundred and seventeen thou- 
sand and eighty-eight pounds ; which gives to these organs jointly a force 
more than equal to that of twenty mill-stones ! ** Had he,** says Dr.MunrOr 
** assigned five ounces as the weight of the stomach, he had been nearer the 
truth.^* 

The fallacy of this theory, however, and especially as it applies to the sto* 
mach, has been completely exposed in our own day, by the well-ascertained 
fact, that though the muscular coat of the stomach in most animals bean 
some part in the process of digestion, this important operation is almost en- 
tirely performed by a powerful chemical solvent secreted by the stomach 
itself for this very purpose, and hence denominated the gastric juice ; and 
which answers all the purposes of the most violent muscular pressure we can 
conceive, and with a curious simplicity of contrivance. 

llie laws of physical force will certainly better apply to the action of tiie 
heart and arteries than to that of the stomach, and in some measure assist us 

* Oooip* Anst* praf. p^ TtiL 
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in accounting for the circulation of the blood ; but the moment we reflect thai 
one-half of this very circulation, that I mean which depends upon the YeinSy 
and which has for the most part to contend against the attraction of gravita- 
|ion, instead of being able to avail itself of its assistance, is produced with- 
out any muscular propulsion that we are able to discover, and that even the 
arteries do not, when uninfluenced by pressure, appear to change their diame- 
ter in a state of health,* we are necessarily dnven to the conclusion, that 
there is in animal statics, as well as in animal mechanics, a ^mething dis- 
tinct and independent, and which the laws of physical force are altogettier 
incompetent to explain. Dn Young, in his excellent Croonian lectmne, read 
before the Royal Society in 1809,t has endeavoured to revive the mechanical 
theory ; but he is still compelled to admit a variety of phenomena in the ani- 
mal machine, and especially in the circulatory system, which are altogether 
miaecountable upon any of the known principles of common hydraulics, and 
which can never fail to reduce us to the same result. 

So far, tlierefore, as we at present kpow, the circulation of the blood is 
performed by a double projectile power; one moiety being dependent on the 
action of the living principle in the heart, and perhaps the arteries ; and the 
other moiety on the common law of hydraulics, or the vacuum produced in 
the heart by that very contraction or systole which has just propelled the 
blood returned from the lungs into tlie arterial system. Whence the heart 
itself becomes alternately a forcing and a suction pump ; being the former 
in respect to the arteries, and the latter in respect to the veins.| 

Upon a moderate estimate, the common labourer may be said to employ a 
force capable of raising a weight of ten pounds to the height of ten feet in 
a second, and continued for ten hours a day. A moderate horizontal weight 
for a strong porter, walking at the rate of three miles an hour, is 300 pounds : 
the chairman walks four miles an hour, and carries 150 pounds. The daily 
work of a horse is equal to that of five or six men upon a plane ; but from 
his horizontal figure in drawing up a steep ascent, it does not exceed the 
power of three or four men. In working windmills, twenty-flve square feet 
of the sails is equivalent to the work of a sinde labourer ; whence a full-sized 
mill, provided it could be made to work eight hours a day, would be equiva- 
lent to the daily labour of thirty-four men. A steam engine of the best con- 
struction, with a thirty inch cylinder, has the force of forty horses ; and as 
it acts without intermission, will perform 'the work of 120 horses, or of 
600 men ; every square inch of the piston being equivalent to the power of a 
labourer. 

There are many muscles given to us which the common customs and habits 
of life seldom render it necessary to exert, and which in consequence grow 
stiff and immoveable. Tumblers and buffoons are well aware of this fact ; 
and it is principally by a cultivation of these neglected muscles that they are 
able to assume those outrageous postures and grimaces, and exhibit those 
feats of agility, which so often amuse or surprise us. 

The same muscles of different persons, however, though of the same length 
and thickness, and, so far as we are able to trace, composed of the same 
number of fibres, are by no means uniformly possessed of the same degree 
of power ; and we here meet with an express deviation from the law of 
physical mechanics ; as we do also in the curious fact, that whatever be the 
power they possess, they grow stronger in proportion to their being used, 
provided they are well used, and not exhausted by violence or over-exertion. 

I have calculated the average weight carried by a stout porter in this me- 
tropolis at 200 pounds ; but we are told there are porters in Turkey, who by 
accustoming themselves to this kind of burden from an early period, are 
able to carry from 700 to 900 pounds, thoujorh they walk at a slower rate, 
and only carry the burden a short distance. '* The weakest man can lift with 
his hands about 125 pounds, a strong man 400. Topham, a carpenter, men* 

* See Leet. nii p. 01, ae also the Author's Stndr of Medicine, vol. U. p. 16. Edit 9d, 18M. 
t On the Funocioiu of Uie Heart and Arteriea, PtOl. Trana. 1800, p. 1. 
iaee8tad7orMed.ToI U.p. 10. Ed.»d. 
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tioned by Desaguliers, could lift 800 pounds. He rolled up a strong pewter 
dish with his fingers. He lifted with his teeth and knees a table six feet loDff, 
with a half hundred weight at the end. He bent a poker, three inches in 
circumference, to aright angle, by striking it upon his left forearm ; another he 
bent and unbent about his neck, and snapped a hempen rope two inches in 
circumference. A few years ago there was a person at Oxford who could 
hold his arm extended for hsilf a minute, with half a hundred weight hangiiw 
on his little finger.*^* We are also told by Desaguliers of a man who, by bend- 
ing his body into an arch, and having a harness fitted to his hips, was capable of 
sustaining a cannon weighing two or three thousand pounds. And not man^ 
winters ago, the celebrated fieizoni, when first entering on public life, exBi- 
bited himself to the theatres of this metropolis, and by a similar kind of bar* 
nessing was capable of supporting, even in an upright position, a pyramid of 
ten or twelve men surmounted by two or three children, whose aggregate 
weifi^ht could not be much less than 3000 pounds ; with which weight he 
walKed repeatedly towards the front of the stage. 

The prodigious powers thus exerted by human muscles will lead us to be- 
hold with less surprise the proofs of far superior powers exerted by the 
muscles of other animals, though it will by no means lead us to the means of 
accounting for such facts. 

The elephant, which may be contemplated as a huge concentration of 
animal excellencies, is capable of carrying with ease a burden of between 
three and four thousand pounds. With its stupendous trunk (which has been 
calculated by Cuvier to consist of upwards of thirty thousand distinct mus- 
cles) it snaps off the stoutest branches from the stoutest trees, and tears up 
the trees themselves with its tusks. How accumulated the power that is lodged 
in the muscles of the lion ! With a single stroke of his paw he breaks the back- 
bone of a horse, and runs off with a buffalo in his jaws at full speed : he 
crushes the bones between his teeth, and swallows them as a part of his food. 

Nor is it necessary, in the mystery of the animal economy, that the muscles 
should always have the benefit of a bony lever. The tail of the whale is 
merely muscular and ligamentous'; and yet this is the instrument of its chief 
and most powerful attack; and, possessed of this instrument, to -adopt the 
language of an old and accurate observer,!** a long-boat he valueth no more than 
dust, for he can beat it all in shatters at a blow." The skeleton of the shark 
is entirely cartilaginous, and totally destitute of proper bone ; yet is it the 
most dreadful tyrant of the ocean : it devours with its cartUaginous jaws 
whatever falls in its way ; and in one of its species, the squalus carcharia$9 
or white shark, which is often found thirty feet long, and of not leis than 
four thousand pounds weight, has been known to swallow a man whole at a 
mouthful. 

The sepia octopodiaj or eight-armed cuttlefish — the pol3rpus of Aristotle 
— ^is found occasionally of an enormous size in the Meaiterranean and 
Indian seas, its arms being at times nine fathoms in length, and so prodi- 
gious in their muscular power, that when lashed round a man, or even a New- 
foundland dog, there is great difiiculty in extricating themselves ; and hence 
the Indians never venture out without hatchets in their boats, to cut off the 
animal's holders, should he attempt to fasten on them, and drag them under 
water. 

But this subject would require a large volume, instead of occupying the 
close of a single lecture. Let us turn from the great to the diminutive. 
How confounding to the skill of man is the muscular arrangement of Uie 
insect class ! Minute as is their form, there are innumerable tribes that unite 
in themselves all the powers of motion that characterize the whole of the 
other classes ; and are able, as their own will directs, to walk, run, leap, 
swim, or fly, with as much facility as quadrupeds, birds, and fishes 
exercise these faculties separately. But such a combination of func- 
tions demands a more complicated combination of motive powers; and what 

•TMBg*iLMtonNatFldLLU9. t Fndokklfntnii. Set Stew, n.H.«BQk 
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H demands it leceivet. In the mere larve or caterpillar of a cotaoiy or n 
approachingr to the butterfly, Lyonet has detected not leaa than four thoanod 
and sixty-one distinct muscles, which is about ten times the number that be- 
long to Uie whole human body ; and yet it is probable that these do not con* 
Btitute any thing like the number that appertain to the same insect in its 
perfect state. The elator nocHlucuSj or phosphorescent spring, is a winsed 
msect ; but it has also a set of elastic muscles, which enable it, when laid on 
its back, to spring up nearly half a foot at a bound, ijn order to recover its 
position. This insect is also entitled to notice in' consequence of its secreting 
a light, which is so much beyond that of our own glow-worm, that a person 
may see to read the smallest print by it at midnight. The cicada tpumariOf 
or spumous grasshopper, is in like manner endowed with a double power of 
motion ; and when attempted to be caught will either fly completely off, at its 
option, or bound away at the distance of two or three yards at every leap. 
This insect is indigenous to our own country, and is one of those which in 
their larve and pupe states discharge, from the numerous pores 9boui the tail, 
that frothy material upon plants which is commonly known by the name of 
cuckow-spit. 

Crabs and spiders have a strong muscular power of throwing off an entire 
limb whenever seized by it, in order to extricate themselves from confine- 
ment; and most of them throw off" also, once a year, their skin or erusta- 
ceous covering, and secrete a new one. The muscular elasticity of the 
young spider gives it, moreover, the power of wings y whence it is often seen, 
m the autumn, ascending to a considerable elevation, wafted about by the 
breeze, and filling the atmosphere with its fine threads. The land-crab (cancer 
ruricola) inhabits the woods and mountains of a country ; but its muscular 
structure enables it to travel once a year to the seacoast to wash off its 
spawn in the waters. The spawn or eggs thus deposited sink into the sands 
at the bottom of the sea, and are soon hatched ; after which millions of little 
crabs are seen quitting their native element for a new and untried one, and 
roving instinctively towards the woodlands. 

The hinge of the common oyster is a single muscle ; and it is no more than 
a single muscle in the chama gigas, or great clamp-fish, an animal of the oyster 
form, but the largest testaceous worm we are acquainted with. It has been 
taken in the Indian Ocean of a weight not less than 532 pounds ; the fish, or 
inhabitant, being large enough to furnish 120 men with a meal, and strong 
enough to lop off a Imnd with ease, and to cut asunder the cable of a large 
ship. 

Nor is the muscular power allotted to the worm tribes less wonderful than 
that of insects, or its variety less striking and appropriate. The leech and 
other sucker-worms are as well acquainted with the nature of a vacuum as 
Torricelli ; and move from place to^ place by alternately converting the mus* 
cular disks of their head and tail into air-pumps. 

The sucker of the cyclopterus, a genus of fishes denominated suckers 
from their wonderfully adhesive property, is perhaps the most powerful, for 
the size of the fish, of any we are acquainted with ; and is formed at will, 
by merely uniting ihe peculiar muscles of its ventral fins into an oval con- 
cavity. In this state, if pulled by the tail, it will raise a pailfiil of water 
rather than resign its hold. 

The teredo naDalis, or ship- worm, is seldom six inches in length, but the 
muscles and armour with which its head is provided enableji it to penetrate 
readily into the stoutest oak planks of a vessel, committing dreadful havoc 
among her timbers, and chiefly producing the necessity for her beinff copper- 
bottomed. This animal is a native of India ; it is gregarious, and always 
commences its^ attack in innumerable multitudes ; every worm, in labouring, 
confining itself to its own cell, which is divided from that of the next by a 
partition not thicker than a piece of writing-paper. The seaman, as he be- 
nolds the ruin before him, vents his spleen against the little tribes that have 
produced it, and denounces them as the most mischievous vennin in the ocean. 
But a tornado arises — the strength of the whirlwind is abroad— the douds 
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povdown a deluge oyer the moontains^and whole forests fall pvoatrate be- 
fore its fary. Down rolls the gathering wreck towards the deep, and blocks 
op the mouth of that very creek the seaman has entered, and where he now 
ilnds himself in a state of captivity. How shall he extricate himself from 
his imprisonment 1 — an impnsonment as rigid as that of the Baltic in the 
winter season. But the hosts of the teredo are in motion : — thousands of 
litUe augurs are applied to the floating barrier, and attack it in every direc- 
tion. It is perforated, it is lightened, it becomes weak ; it is dispersed, or 
precipitated to the bottom ; and what man could not effect, is the work of 
a worm. Thus it is that nothing is made in vain ; and that in physics, as 
well as in morals, although evil is intermingled with good, the good ever 
maintains a predominancy. 



LECTURE XL 



Oa THB BOiriS, CABTILAeBS, TEBTH, ABTICULATION, INTS0UBfIlfTATIOir, EAJMf 
WOOL, SILK, FBATHBBS, AND OTHSa HABD OB SOUD PARTS OF THB AlflMAIr 



In a former lecture we took a general survey of the characteristic features 
that distinguish the unorganized from the organized world, and the vege- 
table kingdom from the animal: we examined into the nice structure of 
eants, and the resemblances which they bear to the animated form. In our 
St lecture we proceeded to an inquiry into the nature of the living principle, 
took a glance at a few of the theories that have been invented to explain its 
essence and mode of operation, and contemplated the origin and powers of 
the muscular fibre, which may be denominated its grand executive organ. 

The muscles of an animal, however, are not the only instruments of animal 
motion ; the bones, cartilages, and ligaments contribute very largely to the 
action, and the skin is not unfrequently a substitute for the muscle itself. These, 
therefore, as well as a variety of other bodies minutely connected with them, 
or evincing a similarity of construction,— as the teeth, hair, nails, horns, 
shells, and membranes, — are now to pass under our review, and are entitled 
to our closest attention ; and I may add, that their diversity of uses and ope« 
rations, and the curious phenomena to which they give rise, are calculated to 
afford not less amusement than instruction. 

I had occasion to remark lately,* that lime is a substance absolutely neces* 
sary to the growth of man. It is, in truth, absolutely necessary to the growth 
of almost lOl animals ; even soft-bodied or molluscous worms, except in a 
few instances, are not free from it ; nay, even infusory animals, so minute as 
to be onlv discerned by the microscope, still afford a trace of it in the calcare- 
ous speck which constitutes their snout ; but it is in the bones and shells 
of animals that lime is chiefly to be found ; and hence those animals possess 
most of it in whom these organs are most abundant. 

Bone, shell, cartilage, and membrane, however, in their nascent state, are 
all the same substance, and originate from a viscid fluid, usually supposeid to 
be the coagulable lymph, or more liquid part of the blood ; which, secreted In 
one manner, constitutes jelly, or gelatine, a material characterized by its solu- 
bility in warm water, heated to about half the boiling point ; and secreted in 
another manner, forms albumen, or the material of the white of the egg, cha- 
racterized by its coagulating instead of dissolving in about the same heat : the 
difference, however, between the two, consisting merely, perhaps^ in the dif- 
ferent proportion of oxygen they contain. Membrane, is gelatin, with a 
amall proportion of albumen to give it a cerfain degree of sohdity ; cartilage 

*9mkm i. Lect rU Do Ctookifcyi p. 73, and pMMlm ; and Lect. viii. On Organised Bodin, and lbs 
' ' ■ " I of Plaott compared to Uial of AnlmaJa, p. 81. 
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is membrane, with a larger proportion of albumen to give it a still greater degree 
of solidity; and bone and shell are mere cartilage, hardened by the insertion 
of lime into their interior, the lime being secreted for this purpose by a particijdar 
set of vessels, and absorbed by the bony or shelly rudiments in their soft state. 
And hence ;any substances which, like the mineral acids, for example, have a 
power of dissolving the earthy matter of the two last, and of leaving the car- 
tilage untouched, may be readily employed as reagents, to reduce them to 
their primary softness : and it was by this means that Cleopatra, as we are 
told by Pliny, dissolved one of the costly pair of pearls that formed her ear- 
rings) each of which was valued at upwards of eighty thousand pounds {^centiei 
iestertium), at a feast given to Mark Antony, and then presented it to him in a 
goblet, with an equal mixture of wine.* 

In the adult state, however, as well as in the embryo «tate, it is necessary 
that the bones, like every other substance of the animal frame, should be 
punctually supplied with the elementary matter, or the means of forming the 
elementary matter, of which it essentially consists, the old matter of every 
kind being worn out by use, and carried away by a distinct set of vessels, 
called lymphatics or absorbents. It is the office of the digestive organs to 
receive such supply from without, and to prepare it for the general use. 
And hence, if we could conceive it possible for these organs, or any organs 
dependent upon them, to be so peculiarly diseased as to be incapable of pre- 
paring or conveying to the bones a sufficient quantity of lime (or which some 
portion is contained in almost every kind of food) to supply the place of that 
which is perpetually passing off, the necessary consequence would be, that 
the bones would progressively lose their hardness, and become cartilaginous 
and pliable. Now we sometimes do meet with the digestive or the secretory 
organs affected by such a kind of disease, and that both in children and adults. 
In children it is more common, and is called rickets ; in grown persons it is 
simply called a softness or the bones, or mollities ossium. In the former 
case, the softened spine becomes bent from the weight of the head, and other 
extremities, which it is now no longer able to sustain, while the chest and 
most of the limbs partake of the general distortion. In the latter case many 
of the bones are sometimes reduced to imperfect cartilages, and can be bent 
and unbent in any direction. 

Lime, however, is never found in the animal system in its pure state, and 
is certainly never introduced into it in such a staTe. It is usually combined 
with some acid, either the phosphoric, in which case the compound is called 
phosphate of lime ; or carbonic acid gas, when it is called carbonate of lime, 
or common chalk. 

it is of no small importance to attend to the nature of these two acids; for 
it is the difference between them that chiefly constitutes the difference be- 
tween bones and shells ; bones uniformly consisting of a larger proportion 
of phosphate of lime, or lime and phosphoric acid, and a less proportion of car- 
bonate ; and shells of a larger proportion of carbonate of hme, and a less pro- 
portion of phosphate. There are a few other ingredients that enter into the 
composition of both these substances, and which are chiefly obtained from 
the materials of common salt, as sulphuric acid and soda ; but the proportions 
are too small to render it necessary to dwell upon them in a course of popu- 
lar study. Bones, shells, cartilages, and membranes may therefore oe re- 
garded as substances of the same kind, differing only in degree of solidity 
from the different proportions that they possess of albiunen and salts 
of lime. 

Teeth, horn, coral, tortoise-shell, fish-scales, and the crustaceous integu- 
ments of crabs, millepedes, and beetles, are all compounds of the same ele« 
ments combined in different proportions, and rendered harder or 'softer as 
they possess a larger or smaller quantity of calcareous salts ; ivory and the 

* T^ls WHS on a trial who could give ttie ron«t siimptaous banquet. Munaciut Plancui was tb« aiMter. 
The ezpeiwe of Marie Antoiiy>, nlrendy bwtowed, had bcon valued at just the price of this aiofle pearL 
Cleopatra was proceeding to diiisolv<^ its fellow, when she was foddeoljr stopped by the nfflpire, wbo d^ 
elared the victory to be bers. PUii. lUst. Nat lib. \x. 35. 
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enamei of teeth possessing the largest quantity, and consisting almost exclu* 
sively of phosphate' of lime, with a small proportion of animal matter. 

The gelatin and albumen are unquestionably generated in the animal sys- 
tem itself from the different substances it receives under the form of food ; 
and it is curious to observe the facility and rapidity with which some animals 
are capable of producing them. The gastrobranchus cacuSf or hag-fish, a 
small lamprey-like animS of not more than eight inches long, will convert a 
large vessel of water in a short period of time into size or mucilage, of such 
a thickness that it may be drawn out in threads. The form and habits of 
this little animal are singular : Linnaeus regarded it as a worm ; but Bloch has 
removed it, and with apparent propriety, into the class of fishes. It is a cun- 
ning attendant upon the hooks of the fisherman ; and as soon as it perceives 
a larger fish to be taken, and by its captivity rendered incapable of resistance, 
it darts into its mouth, preys voraciously, like the fabled vultures of Prome- 
theus, on its inside, and works its way out through the fish's skin. 

But though gelatin and albumen are unquestionably animal productions, 
the one a secretion from the blood, and the other a constituent prmciple of iU 
there is a donbt whether lime ought ever to be regarded in the same charac- 
ter. A very large portion is perpetually introduced into the stomach from 
without. In our lecture on the analogy between the structure of plants and 
of animals,* I had occasion to observe, that it forms an ingredient in common 
salt; not, indeed, necessarily so, but from the difficulty of separatingr the 
other ingredients frpm their combination with it : yet it enters not more freely 
into common salt than into almost every other article, whether animal, vege- 
table, or mineral of which our diet is usually composed. And upon this com- 
mon fact it is more generally conceived, at present, to be a substance com- 
municated to the animal frame, than generated by it. 

This opinion, however, is by no means established ; and there are many 
circumstances that may lead us to a contrary conclusion. Though almost 
every kind of food contains some portion of lime, it by no means contains an 
equal portion ; and yet we find that a healthy young animal, whatever be the 
sort of food on which it is fed, will still provide lime enough from some quar- 
ter or other to satisfy the demand of its growing bones, and to maintain them 
in a due degree' of solidity and hardness. 

Again, the soil of some countries, as the mountains of Spain, for example, 
consists almost entirely of gypsum or some other species of limestone ; wuile 
in other countries these are substances very rarely to be #net with. It 
is a curious fact, that in that vast part of the globe which has been latest dis- 
covered, and to which modern geographers fiave given the name of Australia, 
comprising New-Holland and the islands with which its shores are studded, 
not a single bed or stratum of limestone has hitherto been detected, and the 
builders are obliged to make use of burnt shells for their mortar, for which 
I have lately advised them to substitute burnt coral.f Now, it would be 
natural to suppose that the animals and vegetables of such a country would 
partake of the deficiency of its soil, and that the shells and bones which it 
produces would be less compact in their texture than those of other countries ; 
yet this supposition is not verified by fact : nature is still adequate to her own 
work; the bones of animals are as indurated and perfect in these regions as 
in any parts of the old world ; while the shells are not only as perfect, but far 
moi^ numerous ; and the frequent reefs of coral, altogether an animal pro- 
duction, that shoot forth from the shores in bold and massy projections, prove 
clearly that a coral rock, largely as it consists of lime, forms the basis of 
almost eveiy island. 

The prodigious quantity of lime, moreover, that is secreted by some ani- 
mals at stated periods, beyond what they secrete at other times, seems to 
indicate a power of generating this earth in their own bodies. The stag, elk, 
and several other species of the deer-tribe, cast their antlers annually, and 

* 8eri«ai i. Lect. viil. 

t li !■ ooderatood tbat mme beds of ebalk hBje since been discovered on the farther side of Um Bliis 
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renew them in full perfection in about twelve weeks. These antlers aie leal 
bones ; and those of the elk arc sometimes as heavy as half a hundred poimdi 
weight, and in a fossil state in Ireland have been dug up still heavier, and 
of the enormous measure of eight feet lon^, and fourteen feet from tip to tip; 
on beholding which, we may well, indeed, exclaim with Waller,— 

O fertile bead ! which every year 
Cknild rach a crop of wonders bear. 

In like manner, many species of the crab and lobster tribes annually throw 
off and renew the whole of their crnstaceous covering, and apparently with> 
out any very great degree of trouble. The animal at this, time retires 
to some lonely and sheltered place, where, in its naked and defenceless state, 
it may avoid the attack of others of the same tribe which are not in the same 
situation : a line instinctively drawn now separates the shell into two parts, 
which are easily shaken off, when the secernent vessels of the skin pour forth 
a copious efflux or sweat of calcareous matter all over the body, the more 
liquid parts of which are as rapidly drunk up by the absorbent vessels, so 
that a new calcareous membrane is veir soon produced, which as speedily 
hardens into a new calcareous crust, and the entire process is completed in 
about a fortnight. This genus, also, in many of its species, is capable of re- 
producing an entire limb, with the whole of its calcareous casing, whenever 
deprived of it by accident or disease, or it voluntarily throws it off, as I have 
already observed it is capable of doing, to extricate itself from being seized 
hol4 of; though the new limb is seldom so large or powerful as the original. 
So, in other animals, we sometimes find a large and preternatural.secretion of 
calcareous matter, in consequence of a diseased habit of particular organs, or 
of the system generally. The human kidneys are too often subject to a mor« 
bid affection of this kind, whence a frequent necessity for one of the most 
painful operations in surgery. The chalkstones, as they are erroneously 
called, that are often produced in protracted fits of gout and rheumatism, 
are rather lithate of soda than any compound of lime ; but instances are not 
wanting in which one of the lungs has been found converted into an entire 
quarry of limestone. 

In the Transactions of the Royal Society there are several cases related 
of young persons who, in consequence of a morbid habit, threw out a variety 
of calcareous excrescences, either over the hands and feet, or over the whole 
body ;* and about four years since, a Leicestershire heifer was exhibited for 
a show in this metropolis, the head and neck of which were completely im- 
bedded in horny excrescences of this kind, and the back and limbs profusely 
sprinkled over with them : some of the horns, and especially those about the 
dew-lap, were as long and as large as the natural horns of the forehead, but 
they were much more calcareous and brittle. A calcareous scurf, moreover* 
was secreted over every part of the skin, which, whenever the skin was 
scratched or bitten, united with the fluid that oozed forth, ramified, and diva- 
ricated into masses of small roses. At the request of the proprietor I took 
an account of tliis extraordinary animal, and have since communicated it to 
the Royal Society. In all other respects it was in good health ; its size was 
proportionate to its age, and its appetite enabled it to digest foods of every kind 
equally; and though, in consequence of this, its diet had been frequently 
varied, the propensity to a secretion of calcareous matter continued the same 
under every change. 

It appears, therefore, very doubtful whether the animal economy be not at 
times capable of generating lime, as well as gelatin or albumen, out of the 
different materials introduced into the stomach m the form of food. Vauquelin 
endeavoured to decide the question by a variety of experiments upon the 
nature of the egg-shells of a sitting hen, and an examination into the propor- 
tion of calcareous matter contained in a given weight of shells, compaied 
with the calcareous matter furnished by her food, and that discharged as a 

*S««aiM>Bfr. Baker's acoottBt of the pQicdpliie-maii, Phil. Tiai».ftrl18i * 
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recrement ; and, bo far as these experiments go, they support the opinion 
of a generation of lime, and that in very considerable abundance, the wei|^t 
secreted appearing to have been five times as much as that introduced into 
the stomach. But to determine the question incontrovertibly requires io 
nice a precision in the mode of conducting such experiments, as from a variety 
of circumstances, it seems almost impossible to attain. 

It is to the power which the living principle possesses, either of secreting 
or generating the substance of lime by its natural action, that we are indebted 
for all those elegant shells that enrit^h the cabinet of the concholoffist, and 
seem to vie with each other in the beauty of their spots, the splendour and 
irridescence of their colours, and the graceful inflection of their wreaths. 
And it is to the power which the same principle possesses, of forming this 
substance by a morbid action, that we owe not only those unsightly excres- 
cences I have just mentioned, but some of the most costly ornaments of su- 
perstition or luxury : those agate-formed bezoards which in Spain, Portugaly 
and even Holland were lately worn as amulets against contagion, and wluch 
have been let out for hire at a ducat a day, and been sold as high as three 
hundred guineas a piece ; and those delicate pearls which constitute an object 
of desire among the fair sex of every country, and which giye additional 
attraction to the most finished form. 

The first are usually obtained from the stomach or intestines of the goat or 
antelope ; in the latter case being called oriental bezoards, and possessing 
the highest value. The most esteemed are those obtained from the stomach 
of that species of the oriental antelope called the gazel, to which the Persian 
and Arabian poets are perpetually adverting whenever they stand in need of 
an imaffe to express elegance of form, fieetncss of speed, or captivating soft- 
ness oi the eyes. The second are obtained from the inside of the shells of 
the mytilus margariiifirus and raya margariiifera, pearl-muscle and pearl- 
oyster ; the former, producing the largest and consequently the richest, it 
found most commonly on the coast of Ceylon ; the latter not nnfrequently 
on that of our own country, and was traced some centuries ago in great 
abundance in the river Conway in Wales. Linnaeus is said to have been ac- 
quainted with a process by which he could excite at pleasure a secretion of 
new pearls in the pearl-oysters which he kept in his reservoirs. It is gene- 
rally supposed to be a diseased secretion somewhat similar to that of the 
stone in the human bladder. 

The murex tritonis^ or musical murex, is here also worth noticing. Its 
calcareous shell is ventricose, oblong, sn^ooth, with rounded whorls, toothed 
aperture, and short beak, about fifteen inches long, white, and appearing as if 
covered with brown, yellow, and black scales. It inhabits India and the 
South Seas, and is used by the New-Zealanders as a musical shell, and by 
the Africans and many nations of the East as a military fiom. 

Before we quit this subject, I will just observe, that it is to the same tribe 
we are indebted for our nacre or mother-of-pearL which is nothing more than 
the innermost layers of the shell, in which the morbid works or concretions 
which we call pearls lie imbedded ; and that to the same order of shells the 
Indians owe their wampum or pieces of common money, which are formed of 
the Venus mercenaria, or clam-shell, found in a fossil state ; and that our own 
heralds owe the scallop, ostrea maxima, that so often figures in the field of 
our family arms, and was formerly worn by pil^ims on the hat or coat, in 
its natural state, as a mark that they had crossed the sea for the purpose of 
paying their devotions at the Holy Land. 

From these facts and observations we cannot but behold the great import- 
ance of lime in the construction of the animal frame, the extensive use which 
is made of it, and the variety of purposes to which it is applied : combined in 
different proportions with gluten and albumen it affords equally the means of 
strength ana protection, produces the bones within and the shells without, 
the external and internal skeleton, and is discoverable in every class, order, 
and even genus of animals, except a very few of the soft worms and insects 
in their first and unfinished state* 
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It is hence the cerambyic, and several other tribes of insects, are able to 
make that shriU sound which they give forth on being taken, and which ap- 
pear like a cry from the mouth, but is in reality nothing more than the fric- 
tion of the chest of the insect against the upper part of its abdomen and wing^ 
shells. And it is hence, also, that the ptinus jatidicusy or death-watch, pro- 
duces those measured strokes against the head or other part of a bed in the 
middle of the night, which are so alarming to the fearful and superstitions ; 
bat which, in truth, are nothing more than a call or signal by which the one 
sex is enticed to the other, and is merely produced by the insect's striking 
the bony or homy front of its head against the bed-post, or some other hard 
substance. 

Having, then, taken a brief survey of the elementary nature and chemi- 
cal composition* of these harder parts of the animal frame, I shall proceed to 
make a few remarks upon the relative powers of each, and their diversified 
applications amid the different kinds of animals in which they are em- 
ployed. 

The BONBs in their colour are usually white ; but this does not hold uni- 
Tersally, for those of the gar-pike (esox belone) are green ; and in some varie- 
ties of the common fowl they approach to a black : Abelfazel remarks this 
of the fowls of Berar, and Niebunr of those of Persepolis. 

The bones of an animal, wherever they exist, are unquestionably the 
leters of its organs of motion : and so far the mechanical theorists are correct. 
In man and quadrupeds, whose habits require solidity of strength rather than 
flexibility of accommodation, they are hard, firm, and nnpliant, and consist 
of ffluten fully saturated with phosphate and carbonate of lime. In serpents 
and fishes, whose habits, on the contrary, demand flexibility of motion, they 
are supple and cartilaginous ; the gluten is in excess, and the phosphate of 
lime but small in proportion to it, and in some fishes altogether deficient in 
the composition of their skeleton, though still traceable in their scales and 
several other parts. In birds, whose natural habits demand levity, the bones 
are skilfully hollowed out and communicate with the lungs, and instead of 
being filled with marrow arc filled with air, so that the purpose for which 
the structure of birds was designed is as obvious, and as deeply marked, in 
the bones as in the wings, whose quills also are for the same reason left hol- 
low, or rather are filled with air, and in many tribes communicate with the 
lungs as the bones do. 

The skeleton of the cuttle-fish (sepia (ffi,cinalis) is extremely singular: its 
back bone, for some purpose unknown to us, is much broader than that of any 
other aquatic animal of the same size, and of course would be m^uch heavier 
but for a curious contrivance to prevent this effect, which consists in its 
being exquisitely porous and cellular, and capable, like the bones of birds, of 
becoming filled with air, or exhausted of it, at the option of the animal, in or- 
der to ascend or descend with the greater facility. It is an animal of this 
kind, or closely akin to it,* that inhabits the shell of the beautiful paper-nau- 
tilus, and still more beautiful pearl-nautilus (argonauta and nautilus trib»es), 
and which hence obtain no inconsiderable portion of that lightness which en- 
ables them, with their extended sails, to scud -so dexterously before the wind. 
In the calamary (sepia loligo) we meet with an approach towards the same 
contrivance, in a kmd of leafy plate introduced into the body of the animal ; 
and even in the cloak of the slug-tril)e we trace something of the same sort, 
though proportionably smaller, and verging to the nature of horn. 

Generally speaking, the bones grow cartilaginous towards their extremi- 
ties, and the muscles tendinous ; by which means the fleshy and osseous 
parts of the organs of motion become assimilated, and fitted for that insertion 

* The animal has commonly b«en supposed to be a real aepia or cuttle-fish ; but sererel naturalists have 
pr late doubted tliis, inasmuch as there are a few marlis of distinction that seem to talce it out of this fenus. 
Raflnesque has hence made another genus, for the purposo of receiving thnw wliich possess tliese dis* 
tlnetiTe signs ; and Dr. Learh has lately distinguished it specifically, in consequence of specimois sent 
Imne flmm the unfintunate Coojro expedition as collected by Cranch, by the name oTOeythoe Cranekn. 
Etso this anlmalt however, is regarded as a parasite hi the shell, and only possessinf it when empty. Tim 
proper animal Is ooc known to the present hour.—See Phil. Trans. 1817, p. 993 
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of the one part into the other upon which their mutual action depends. The 
extent and nature of the motion is determined by the nature of the articular 
tion, which is varied with the nicest skill to answer the purpose intended. In 
ostraceous worms the only articulation is that of the hinge : in the cancer 
tribes the tendon is articulated with the crust, whence the wonderful strength 
and activity of the claws ; and it is articulated in a similar manner with the 
scaly plates of some species of tiie tortoise. In insects the part received and 
the part receiving form each a segment of a spheroid ; whence the motion 
may be either rotatory or lateral, at pleasure. In mammalian animals the 
lower jaw only has a power of motion ; but in birds, serpents, and fishes, the 
upper jaw in a greater or less degree possesses a similar power. 

The motion of serpents is produced, according to Sir Everard Home, by their 
ribs, which for the most part accompany them, not only as organs of respira- 
tion, but from the hind extremity to the neck, and are possessed of a peculiar 
DO wer of motion by means of peculiar muscles. ** The vertebrse are articu- 
lated by bail and socket joints (the ball being formed upon the lower« and the 
socket on the upper one), and have therefore much more extensive motion 
than in other animals.'* In the draco volans the skeleton of the wings is 
formed out of riba which '* are superadded for this purpose, and make no part 
of the organs of respiration ; the ribs in these animals appear to work in suc- 
cession, like the feet of a caterpillar." 

The TCBTH vary in their form and position almost as much as the bones. 
Where jaw-bones exist they are usually fixed immoveably in their sockets ; but 
in some animals a few of them arc left moveable, and in others, the whole. 
The mus maritimus, or African rat, the largest species of this genus which 
has hitherto been discovered, and seldom less than a full-sized rabbit, has the 
singular property of separating at pleasure to a considerable distance the two 
front teeth of the lower jaw, which are not less than an inch and a quarter 
long. That elegant and extraordinary creature the kangaroo, which, from 
the increase that has lately taken place in his Majesty's gardens at Kew, we 
may soon hope to see naturalized in our own country, is possessed of a simi- 
lar faculty. And the hollow tusks or poisoning fangs of the rattlesnake, and 
other deadly serpents, are situated in a peculiar bone on each side of the 
upper jaw, so articulated with the rest, that the animal can either depress or 
elevate them at his option. In a quiescent state they are recumbent, with 
their points directed inwards ; but whenever the animal is irritated he in- 
stantly raises them ; and at the moment they inflict a wound, the poison, 
which lies in a reservoir immediately below, is injected through their tubes 
by the act of pressure itself. 

In the shark and ray genera tlie whole of the teeth are moveable, and lie 
imbedded in jaw-cartilages instead of in jaw-bones, and like the fan^s of the 
poisonous serpents are raised or depressed at pleasure. The teeth of the 
xiphias gladitis, or sword-fish, are similarly inserted ; while his long sword- 
like snout is armed externally, and on each side, with a taper row of sharp, 
strong, pointed spines or hooks, which are sometimes called his teeth, and 
-which give rise to his popular name. 

The ant-eater and manis swallow their aliment whole ; and in many ani- 
mals the jaws themselves perform the office of teeth, at least with the assist- 
ance of the tongue. In birds this is generally the case, sometimes in insects, 
whose jaws are for this purpose serrated or denticulated at the edge, and fre- 
quently in molluscous worms. The jaws of the triton genus act like the 
blades of a pair of scissors. The snail and slug have only a single jaw, 
semilunar in its form, and denticulated : but the mouth of the nereis has several 
bony pieces. The sea-mouse (aphrodita aculeaia) has its teeth, which are 
four, nxed upon its proboscis, anu is of course able to extend and retract them 
at pleasure ; and the leech has three pointed cartilaginous teeth, which it 
is aole to employ in the same way, and by means of which it draws blood 
freely. In like manner, though insects cneifiy depend upon a serrated jaw^ 

Jet many of them are also possessed of very powerful fangs, of which we 
aTc a striking instance in tne aranea aviculariaf or birdrspider^ an inhabituil 
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of South America, found among trees, and a devourer of other intecti 
and even a mall birds. It is of so enormous a size that its fangs are equal 
to the talons of a hawk ; and its eyes, which are eight in number, arranged 
as a smaller square in the middle of a larger, are capable of being set in tha 
manner of lenses, and used as microscopes. 

In many animals, especially the herbivorous, the tongue itself is armed 
with a serrated apparatus, the papillse being pointed and recurvated, and ena- 
bling them to tear up the grass with much greater facility. In the cat-kind 
the tongue is covered with sharp and strong prickles, which enable the ani- 
mal to iake a strong hold ; and similar processes are met with in the bat and 
the opossum. In the lamprey and myxine families, the tongue itself is co- 
vered with teeth. In that grotesque and monstrous bird the toucan, whose 
bill is nearly as large as its whole body, the tongue is lined with a bundle of 
feathers, of the use of which, however, we are totally i^orant, though it is 
probably an organ of taste. 

In the crab and lobster tribes the teeth are placed in the stomach, the whole 
of which is a very singular organ. It is formed on a bony apparatus, and 
hence does not collapse when empty. The teeth are insetted into it round 
its lower aperture or pylorus : their surface is extremely hard, and their mar- 
gin serrated or denticulated, so that nothing can pass through the opening 
without being perfectly comminuted. The bones and teeth are moved by 
peculiar muscles. It is a curious fact, that at the time the animal throws off 
its shell, it also disgorges its bony stomach and secretes a new one. 

The teeth of the cuttle-fish are arranged not very differently, being situated 
in the centre of the lower part of the body ; they are two in number, andhomyt 
and in their figure exactly resemble the bill of a parrot. 

The teeth of the echinus genus (sea-hedgehog) are of a ver^ singular arrange- 
ment. A round opening is left in the centre of the shell for me entrance of 
the food : a bony structure, in which five teeth are inserted, fills up this aper- 
ture ; and as these parts are moveable by numerous muscles, they lorm a ve^ 
complete organ of mastication. 

Such is the variety which the hand of nature, sometimes, perhaps, sportive, 
but always skilful, has introduced into the structure and arrangement of the 
teeth of animals, or the organs that are meant to supply their place. 

The SKIN AND ITS APPENDAGES offcr an equal diversity, and constitute the 
next subject of our inquiry. 

All living bodies, whether animal or vegetable, are furnished with this inte- 
gument : in all of them it is intended as a defence against the injuries to 
which, by their situation, they are commonly exposed; and in most of them 
it also answers the purpose of an emunctory or^an, and throws off from the 
body a variety of fluids, which either serve by their odour to, distinguish the 
individual, or are a recrement eliminated from its living materials. 

This integument accompanies animals and vegetables from their first forma- 
tion: it involves equally the seed and the egg; and possessing a nature 
less corruptible than the parts it encloses, often preserves them uninjured for 
many years, till they can meet With the proper soil or season for Uieir healthy 
and perfect evolution. 

This is a curious subject, and must not be too hastily passed over. After 
fish-ponds have been frozen to the very bottom, and all the fishes contained 
in them destroyed ; or after they have been completely emptied, and cleared 
of their mud ; eels and other fishes have been again found in them, thougn no 
attempt has been made to restock the ponds. Whence has proceeded this 
leproQuction 1 Many of the ancient schools of philosophy, and eyen some 
of those of more modern date, refer us to the doctrine of spontaneous gene- 
ration, and believe that they have here a clear proof of its truth. But this ii 
to account for a difiiculty'b>r involving ourselves in one of a much greatei 
magnitude. It is zpeiitioprincipii which we stand in no need of, and which 
we should be careful how we concede. The reproduced fishes have alone 
irisen from the ova of those which formerly innabited the fish-pond ; and 
whichf from some cause or other, had* sunk so deep into the soi( as to be 
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beyond the genninatiDgf influence of the warmth and air contained in the tiiper* 
natant water, communicated to it by the sun and the atmosphere. But the inde- 
Btructible texture of the integument which enclosed the fecundated ova has 
preserved them, perhaps for years, from injury and corruption ; and they have 
only waited for that very exposure to light, air, and warmth, which the re- 
moval of the superior stratum of mud has produced, to awaken from their 
dormant state into life, form, and enjoyment ; and but for which tfiey would 
have remained in the same state, dormant but not destroyed, for ten or twelve 
times as long a period. . 

So, in the hollows upon our waste lands, when they have been for some 
time filled with stagnant water, we not unfrequently find eels, minnows, and 
other small species of the carp genus, leeches,* and water insects, and won- 
der how they could get into such a situation. But the mud' which has been 
emptied out of the preceding fish-pond has perhaps been thrown into these 
veiy hollows; or the ova of the animals have been carried into the same 
place by some more recondite cause ; and they have been Waiting, year after 
year, for the accidental circumstance which has at length arrived, and given 
them the full influence of warmth, water, light, and air. 

The ova of many kinds are peculiarly light, and almost invisibly minate. 
They are hence, when the mud, which has been removed from nsh-ponde 
becomes dry and decomposed into powder, svvept by the breeze into the 
atmosphere, from which they have occasionally descended into the large 
tanks which are made in India as reservoirs for rain-water ; and producing 
their respective kinds in this situation, have appeared, to the astonishment of 
all beholders, to have fallen from the clouds with the rain itself. Dr. Thom- 
son, in adverting to this curious fact, observes that it is difficult to account 
for it satisfactohlv.f The explanation now offered will, if 1 mistake not, 
suflSciently meet tne case. 

Manjr insects can only be hatched in a particular animal organ ; and* it is 
the ofllce of the integument of the ovum to preserve it in a perfect state till 
it has an opportunity of reaching its proper nidus. Thns the horse-gadfly, or 
oestrus equu depositee its eggs on the hairs of this animal, and sticks them to 
the hair-roots by a viscous matter which it secretes for this purpose. But 
here they could never be hatched, though thev were to remain Uiroug|h the 
whole life of the horse : their proper nidus is the horse^s stomach or intes- 
tines, and to this nidus they must be conveyed by some means or other ; and 
in their first situation they must remain and be preserved, free from injury 
or corruption, till they can obtain such a conveyance. The integument in 
which they are wrapped up gives them the protection they stand in need of; 
and the itching which they excite in the horse's skin compels him to lick the 
itching part with his tongue; and by this simple contrivance the ova of the 
gadfly are at once conveyed to his mouth, and pass with the food into the 
very nidus which is designed for them. 

It is the same inte^^ument that, by its incorruptibility, preserves the cater- 
pillar during the torpitude of its chrysalid state, while suspended by a single 
thread from the eaves of an incumbent roof; and which thus enables the 
worm to be transformed into a butterfly. The larveof the gnat, when an-, 
proachincf the same defenceless state, dives boldly into the water, and if 
protected by the same indestructible sheath from the dangers of an untried 
element. 

In several species the insect remains in its chrysalid state for many years . 
the locust, in one of its species at least, the cicada teptendecim^ appears m 
numbers once only in seventeen years, and the palmer- worm once only in 
thirty years ; cycles not recognised by the meteorologist, but which are well 
entitled to his attention : and, throuen the whole range of their duration, it 
is the integument we are now speaking of that furnishes the animal with a 
secure protection. 

Whence comes it that plants of distant and opposite climates (for ereiy 
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elimate has its indigenous plants as well as its indigenous animals) should so 
frequently meet together in the same region 1 that those which naturally be- 
long to the Cape- of Good Hope should be found wild in New-Holland ? and 
those of Africa on the coast of Norway ? and that the -Floras of every climate 
under the heavens should consociate in the stoves and gardens of our own 
country ! It is the imperishable nature of the integument that surrounds 
iheir seeds by which this wonder is chiefly eflected. Some of these seeds 
are provided with little hooks, and fasten themselves to the skins of animals, 
and are thus carried about from place to place ; others adhere by a native 
glue to the feathers of water-fowls, and are washed off in distant seas ; 
while a third sort are provided by nature with little downy wings, and hence 
rise into the atmosphere, and are blown about by the breezes towards every 
quarter of Uie compass. Of this last kind is the light seed of the betula alba, 
or birch-tree ; which, in consequence, is occasionally seen germinating on the 
summit of the loftiest rocks and the tops of the highest steeples.* But it is to 
man himself that this dissemination of plants is chiefly owing. He who in 
some sort commands nature — who changes the desert into a beautiful land- 
scape — who lays waste whole countries, and restores them to their former 
fruitfulness— is the principal instrument of enriching one country with the 
botanical treasures of all the rest. Wars, migrations, and crusades, travel, 
curiosity, and commerce, have all contributed to store Europe with a multi- 
tude of foreign productions, and to transplant our own productions into foreign 
qustrters. Almost all the culinary plants of England, and the greater number 
of our species of corn, have reached us from Italy or the J^t ;t America 
has since added some ; and it is possible that Australia may yet add a few 
more. 

The utmost period of time to which seeds may hereby be kept, and be en- 
abled to retain their vital principle, and consequently their power of germina- 
tion, has not been accurately determined ; but we have proofs enough to show 
that the duration may be very long. Thus, M. Triewald relates that a paper 
of melon-seeds, found in 1762, in the cabinet of Lord Mortimer, and appa- 
rently collected in 1660, were then sown, and produced flowe;^ and excellent 
fruit ;1: and Mr. R. Gale gives an instance of a like effect from similai seeds 
after having been kept thirty-three years.^ 

M. Saint-Hilaire sowed various seeds belonging to the collection of Ber- 
nard de Jussieu, forty-five years after the collection had been made. They 
consisted of three hundred and fifty distinct species ; of these many, though 
not the whole, proved productive. In some the cotyledon appeared to have 
nearly, but not entirely, perished : in which, therefore, though the seeds 
swelled, and promised fairly at first, they died away gradually. And as it is 
a well-known fact that melons improve from seeds that have been kept for 
two or three years, he conceives that in this case the cotyledons have been 
ripened during such period. || 

Animal seeds or eggs, when perfectly impregnated, appear capable of pre- 
servation as lonsf. Bomare, indeed, affirms, that he himself found three eggs, 
which, protected from the action of the air, had continued fresh in the wall 
of a church in which they must have remained for a period of three hundred 
yeartJf 

The integument which covers seeds, eggs, insects, and worms, seldom con- 
sists of more than two distinct layers, and is sometimes only a single one ; 
but in the four classes of red-blooded animals it consists almost uniformly 
of three layers, which are as follows : first, the true skin, which lies lower- 
most, is the basis of the whole, and may be regarded as the condensed exter- 
nal surface of the cellular substance, with nerves, blood-vessels, and absorbents 
interwoven in its texture ; secondly, a mucous web (rete mucosum), which gives 
the different colours to the skin, but which can only be traced as a distinct 

^Tbanfa an IntsRstiDg article on this rabjeet pabliBbed long since the abore was deliTered; an aeeoun 
of whieh may bo (bund in the Journal of Science and Uie Arts, No. rii. p. 3. 

JWiUdeoow. Piindplea, Ax. $ 357. ; PhU. Trane. toI. xUL ^ lb. toL xliiL 

TIUoeli'aFlitt. Mac. ToLiilL p. SOS, aitkle or M. Saint-Hilaire. f Diedopnain, art OMtfl 
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layer in warm-blooded animals ; and, thirdly, the cuticle, which covers the 
whole, and is furnished in the different classes with peculiar organs for the 
formation and excretion of a variety of ornamental or defensive materials— «• 
hairs, feathers, wool, and silk. 

The cims, or true skin, is seldom unifonnly thick, even in the same ani- 
mal : thus, in man, and other mammals, it is much thicker on the hack than 
in the front of the body ; but in the different classes or genera of animals it 
offers us every possible variety. Generally speaking, it is thinnest in birds* 
excepting in the duck tribe and in birds of prey. Its consistency and elasti- 
city in horses, oxen, sheep, and other cattle, render it an object of high value, 
and lay a foundation for a variety of our most important trades and manufac- 
tures. In many animals it is so thick and tough, as to be proof against a 
musket-ball. It is sometimes found so in the elk, but usually so in the ele- 
phant, which, at the same time, possesses the singularity of being sensible 
to the sting of flies. The skin of the rhinoceros despises equally the assault 
of swords, musket-balls, and arrows. 

I have observed already, that in many animals the skin performs the office 
of a muscle, though it is seldom that any thing like a fibrous structure can be 
traced in it. The skin of man offers a few partial instances of this power, as 
in the forehead and about the neck. In most quadrupeds we trace tne power 
extending over the whole body, and enabling them to throw off at their option 
insects and other small animals that irritate them. The skin of the horse 
shudders through every point of it at the sound of a whip, aad is said to be 
generally convulsed on the appearance of a lion or tiger. Birds, and espe- 
cially the cockatoo and heron tribes, derive hence a power of moving at plea- 
sure the feathers of the crest, neck, and tail ; and the hedgehog, of rolling 
himself into a ball, and erecting his bristles by way of defence. 

The colour of the skin is derived from the rete mucosum, or mucous web, 
which, as 1 have already remarked, is disposed between the true skin and the 
cuticle. The name of rete, or web, however, does not properly apply to this 
substance, for it has no vascularity, and is a mere butter-like matenal, which, 
when black, has a near resemblance in colour, as well as consistency, to the 
grease introduced between the nave of a wheel and its axletree. It is to this 
we owe the beautiful red or violet that tinges the nose and hind-quarters of 
some baboons, and the exquisite silver that whitens the belly of the dolphin 
and other cetaceous fishes. In the toes and tarsal membrane of ravens and 
turkeys it is frequently black; in hares and peacocks, gray; blue in the tit- 
mouse; green in .the waterhen; yellow in the eagle; orange in the stork; 
and red in some species of scolopax or woodcock. It gives that intermixture 
of colours which besprinkles the skin of the frog and salamander ; but it is 
for the gay and glittering scales of fishes, the splendid metallic shells of 
beetles, and the gaudy eye-spots that bedrop the wings of the butterfly, that 
nature reserves the utmost force of this wonderfnl pigment, and sports with 
it in her happiest caprices. 

The different colours, and shades of colours, of the human skin, are attri- 
butable to the same material. Most of these, however, are intimately con- 
nected with a very full access of solar light and heat ; for a deep sun-burned 
skin has a near approach to a mulatto.* And hence the darkness or black- 
ness of the complexion has been generally supposed to proceed from the 
effect produced upon the raucous pigment by the solar rays, and especially 
those of the calorific kind, in consequence of their attractmg and detaching 
the oxygen of the pigment in proportion to the abundance with which it 
impinges against the animal surface, and in the same proportion setting at 
liberty the carbon, which is thus converted into a more or less perfect char- 
coal. As this, however, is a subject which I shall have occasion to revert to 
in a distinct study upon the varieties of the human race,t i^ i^ unnecessary 
lo pursue it any farther at present. 

It is a most curious circumstance, that the children of negroes are uniformly 
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bora white, or nearly so ; and that the black pigment which colours them is 
not fully secreted till several months after birth. It sometimes happens, 
though rarely, that from a morbid state of the secretory organs there is no 
pigment secreted at all, or a white pigment is secerned instead of a black ; 
whence we have white negroes, or persons exhibiting all the common cha- 
racters of the negro-breed in the form of the head and features of the face, 
with the anomaly of a white skin. And it sometimes happens, though still 
more rarely, that from a similar kind of morbid action affecting the secretory 
organs, the black pigment is secreted in alternate or interrupted divisions; 
and in this case we nave negro children with brindled, marbled, or spotted 
skins : an instance of which was brought to me by a gentleman about two 
years ago, who had purchased the child in America, and who, I believe* after- 
ward exhibited it in this metropolis as a public show. 

The cuTictE is the thinnest of the layers that form the general integument 
of the skin. It often, however, becomes thicker, and sometimes even horay, 
by use. Thus it is always thicker in the sole of the foot and palm of the hand ; 
and horny in the palms of blacksmiths and dyers ; and still more so in the 
soles of those who walk barefooted on burning sands. It is annually thrown 
off whole by many tribes of animals — ^as grasshoppers, serpents, and spiders 
--«nd as regularly renewed ; and by some animals it is renewed still more 
frequently : it is shed not less than seven times by the caterpillar of the moth 
and butterfly before either becomes a chrj'salis. There are a few plants that 
exfoliate their cuticle in the same manner, and as regularly renew it. The 
West India plane-tree throws it off annually. 

From the cuticle shoots forth a variety of substances, which either protect 
or adorn it, the roots of which are not unfrequently imbedded in the true skin 
itself. Of the harder kind, and which serve chiefly as a defence, are the 
nails, scales, claws, and horns ; of the softer and more ornamental kinds, are 
hair, wool, silk, and feathers. 

Hair is the most common production, for we meet with it not only in all 
mammals, but occasionally in birds, fishes, and insects, varying in consis- 
tency and fineness, from a down invisible to the naked eye, to a bristle strong 
enough to support, when a foot long, ten or twelve pounds weight without 
breaking. 

Wool is not essentially different in its chemical properties from hair, and 
it varies equally in the fineness and coarseness of its texture. It is generally 
supposed by the growers, that the fineness of its texture depends upon the 
nature of the soil ; yet of the two finest sorts we are at present acquainted 
with, that of Spain and that of New South Wales, which last is an offset 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and has yielded specimens of broad cloth, 
manufactured in this country, as soft and silky as that of unmixed Merino 
wool — that of Spain is grown on a pure limestone soil, covered with small 
leguminous plants instead of with grstss ; and that of New South Wales on a 
soil totally destitute of lime, and covered with a long, rich, succulent grass 
alone. 

Food, however, or climate, or both, must be allowed, under certain circum- 
stances, to possebs a considerable degree of influence ; for it is a curious fact, 
that the hair of the goat and rabbit tribes, and the wool of the sheep tribe, are 
equally converted into silk by a residence of these animals in that district of 
Asia Minor which is called Angora, though we do not know that a similar 
change is produced by a residence in any other region ; while, on the con- 
trary, the wool of sheep is transformed into hair on the coast of Guinea. 

The fine glossy silk of the Angora goat is well known in this country, as 
being often employed for muffs and other articles of dress. How far these 
animals might be made to perpetuate this peculiar habit by a removal from 
Angora to other countries has never yet been tried. Upon the whole, the 
soil and climate of New-Holland offer the fairest prospect of success to such 
an attempt; and under this impression I have for some time been engaged in 
an endeavour to export a few of each genus of these animals from Angora to 
Port lackMD. 
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Silky however, is chiefly secreted by insects, as some species of spidei, 
whose threads, like the hair of the An(pra goat, assume a silky f(loss and 
lubricity, and the phalaena morh or silk-worm, which yields it in great abun- 
dance. Yet there are a few shell-fishes which generate the same, and espe- 
cially the genus pinna, or nacre, in all its species ; whence Reaumur calif 
this kind the sea silk- worm. It is produced in the form of an ornamental 
l^ssus or beard : the animal is found gregariously in the Mediterranean and 
Indian seas ; and the weayers of Palermo manufacture its soft threads into 
glossy stuffs or other silky textures. And I may here observe, that there are 
various trees that possess a like material in the fibres of their bark, as the 
moms paptmferot and seyeral other species of the raulberiy : in consequence 
Of which it has been doubted by some naturalists whether the silk-worm 
actually generates its cocoon, or merely eliminates it from the supply 
received as its food ; but as the silk- worm forms it from whatever plants it 
feeds on, it is obviously an original secretion. 

From the integument of the skin originates also that beautiful plumaob 
which peculiarly characterizes the class of birds, and the colours of which 
are probably a result of the same delicate pigment that produces, as we have 
already remarked, the varying colours of 4he skin itself; though, from the 
minuteness with which it ito employed, the hand of chemistry has not been 
able to separate it from the exquisitely fine membrane in which it is involved. 
But it is impossible to follow up this ornamental attire through HI its won- 
derful features of graceful curve and irridescent colouring,— of downy deli- 
cacy and majestic strength, — from the tiny rainbow that plays on the neck of 
the humming-bird, to the beds of azure, emerald, and hyacinth, that tesselate 
the wings of the parrot tribe, or the ever-shifting eyes that dazzle in the tail 
of the peacock ; — from the splendour and taper elegance of the feathers of 
the bird of paradise, to the giant quills of the crested eagle or the condur — 
that crested eagle, which in size is as large as a sheep, and is said to be able 
to cleave a man's scull at a stroke ; and that condur which, extending its 
enormous wings to a range of sixteen feet in length, has been known to fly 
off with children of ten or twelve years of age. 

Why have not these monsters of the sky been appropriated to the use of 
man ! How comes it that he who has subdued the ocean and cultivated the 
earth ; who has harnessed elephants, and even lions, to his chariot wheels, 
should never have availed himself of the wings of the eagle, the vulture, or 
the frigate pelican ? That, having conquered the difficulty of ascending into 
the atmosphere, and ascertained the possibility of travelling at the rate of 
eighty miles an hour through its void regions, he should yet allow himself to 
be the mere sport of the whirlwind, and not tame to his use, and harness to 
his car, the winged strength of these aerial' racers, and thus stamp with reality 
some of the boldest fictions of the heathen poets 1 The hint has, indeecl» 
long been thrown out ; and the perfection to which the art of falconry was 
carried in former times sufficiently secures it against the charge of absiudity 
or extravagance. 



LECTURE XII. 



OW THX DIOESTTVK FUNCTION AND THE ORGANS CONTRIBUTOaT TO IT : TBI DIF- 
rSBBNT KINDS Or FOOD EMPLOYED BY DIFFERENT ANIBfALS : GONTINUANCB OF UFW 
THROUOH LONO PBRIODS OF FASTING. 

IJNfoBB every visible form and modification matter is perpetually changing: 
not necessarily so, or from its intrinsic nature ; for the best schools of 
nncient times concur with the best schools of modem times, in holding ita 
elementary principles, as I have already observed, to be solid and unchange- 
aUe ; and we have stiU farther seen, that even in some of its compoundT&ii 
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nseouiy etherealized, and inyisible forms, it is probably alike exempted from 
tne law of change ; while the Christian looks forward with holy hope lo a 
period when this exemption will be general, and extend to every part and to 
erery compound ; to a period in which there will be new heavens and a new 
earth, and what is now corruptible wiU put on incorruption. 

At present, hc^irever, we can only contemplate matter, under every visible 
form and modification, as perpetually changing ; as living, dying, and reviv- 
ing ; decomposing into its primordial elements, and recombining into new 
forms, and energies, and modes of existence. The germ becomes a seed, 
the seed a sapling, the sapling a tree : the embryo Incomes an infant, the 
infant a youth, the youth a man ; and, having thus ascended the scale of ma- 
turity, both instantly begin the downward path to decay; and, so far as 
relates to the visible materials of which they consist, both at length moulder 
into one common elementary mass, and furnish fresh fuel for fresh genera- 
tions of animal or vegetable existence. So that all is in motion, all is striving 
to burst the bonds of its present state ; not an atom is idle ; and the frugal 
economy of nature makes one set of materials answer the purpose of many, 
and moulds it into every diversified figure of being, and beauty, and happiness. 

But till the allotted term of existence has arrived, animals and vegetables 
are rendered eaualiy capable of counteracting the waste they are perpetuidly 
sustaining in their individual frames ; and are wisely and benevolently en- 
dowed with organs, whose immediate function it is to prepare a supply of 
reformative and vital matter adequate to the general demand. 

Of this class of organs in plants we took a brief survey in our eighth 
lecture ; and shall now proceed to notice the same class as it exists in ani- 
mals, and which is generally distinguished by the name of the moEsnvs system. 

There is, perhaps, no animal function that displays a larger diversity of 
means by which it is performed than the present : and, perhaps, the only point 
in which all animals agree, is in the possession of an internal canal or cavity 
of some kind or other in which the food is digested ; an agreement which may 
be regarded as one of the leading features by which the animal structure is 
distinguished from the vegetable. 

Let us then, in the first place, trace this cavity as it exists in man and the 
more perfect animals ; the organs which are supposed to be auxiliary to it, 
and the powers by which it accomplishes its important trust Let us -next 
observe the more curious deviations and substitutes that occur in classes that 
are differently formed : and, lastly, let us attend to a few of the more singular 
anomalies that^are occasionally met with, and especially in animals that are 
capable of subsisting on air or water alone, or of enduring very long absti- 
nences or privations of food. 

The alimentary cavity in man extends from the moutli through the whole 
range of the intestinal canal :* and hence its different parts are of very dif- 
ferent diameters, in the mouth, where it commences, it is wider; it con- 
tracts in the esophagus or gullet ; then again widens to form the stomach, 
and afterward again contracts into the tube of the intestines. This tube 
itself is also of different diameters in different parts of its extent ; and it is 
chiefly on this diversity of magnitude that anatomists have established its 
divisions. Its general length is five or six times that of the man himself; 
and in children not less than ten or twelve times, in consequence of their 
diminutive stature. In some animals it is imperforate ; it is so occasionally 
in birds, and fishes, and almost unifonnly so in zoophytes. 

Generally speaking, the extent of the digestive cavity bears a relation to 
the nature of the aliments by which the individual is designed to be nou- 
rished. The less analogous these aliments are to the substance of the animal 
they are to sustain, the longer they must remain in the body to undergo the 
changes that are necessary to assimilate them. Hence the intestinad tube 
of herbivorous animals is very long, and their stomach is extremely large, 
and often double or triple ; while the carnivorous have a short and straight 
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digestive canal, the food on which they feed being already of their own 
nature, and containing a larger quantity of nourishment in a less bulk ; and 
hence demanding a snftdler proportion both of time and space to become fit 
for use. In this respect man holds a medium between the two : his digestive 
canal is less complex than that of most animals that feed on grass alone, and 
more extensive than that of most animals that are confined to a diet of their 
own kind. Man is hence omnivorous, and is capable of subsisting on an 
aliment of either sort ; and from his digestive organs, as well as from varioos 
others, is better qualified for eVery variety of soU and climate than any other 
animal. 

Man, however, is by no means the only omnivorous animal in the world ; 
for the great Author of nature is perpetually showing us that,' ^ough he ope- 
rates by general laws, he is in every instance the lord and not the slave of 
them. Hence, among quadrupeds, the swine, and among msects the ant, 
]X)ssesses as omnivorous a power as man himself, and feeds equally on the 
fleshy parts of animals, and on grain, and the sweet juices of vegetables. In 
consequence of this omnivorous power in the ant, we may often make use of 
him as a skilful anatomist ; for, by putting a dead frog, mouse, or other small 
animal in a box perforated with holes, and placing it near an ant-hill, we shall 
find it in a few days reduced to a perfect and exquisite skeleton, every atom 
of the soft parts being separated and devoured. 

The solid materials of the food are first masticated and moistened in the 
mouth, excepting in a few cases, in which it is swallowed whole. It is then 
introduced into the stomach, and converted into an homogeneous pulp or 
paste, which is called chyme ; and shortly afterward, by an additional pro- 
cess, into a fluid for the most part of a milky appearance, denominated chyle ; 
in which state it is absorbed or drunk up voraciously by thousands and tens 
of thousands of little mouths of very minute vessels, which are not often found 
in the stomach, but line the whole of the interior coating of that part of the 
intestinal tube into which the stomach immediately empties itself, and which 
are perpetually waiting to imbibe its liquid contents. These vessels consti- 
tute a distinct part of the lymphatic system ; they are called lacteals from the 
usual milky appearance of the liquid they absorb and contain. They pro- 
gressively anastomose or unite together, and at length terminate in one 
common trunk, named the thoracic duct, which conveys the different streams 
thus collected and aggregated to the sanguineous system, to be still farther 
operated upon, and elaborated by the action of the heart and the lungs. 

The means by which the food is broken down and rendered piQtaceous 
after being received into the stomach are various and complicated. In the 
first place, the muscular tunic of the stomach acts upon it by a slight con- 
traction of its fibres, and so far produces a mechanical resolution : secondly; 
the high temperature maintained in the stomach by the quantity of blood 
contained in the neighbouring viscera and sanguiferous vessels, gives it the 
benefit of accumulated heat, and so far produces a ooncoctive resolution : 
and, thirdly, the stomach itself secretes and pours forth from the mouths of 
its minute arteries a very powerful solvent, which is by far the chief agent in the 
process, and thus produces a chemical resolution. In this manner the moist* 
ened and manducated food becomes converted into the pasty mass we have 
already called chyme : and, fourthly, there are a variety of juices separated 
from the mass of the blood by distinct glands situated for this purpose in its 
vicinity, which are thrown into the duodenum, or that part of the canal into 
which the stomach immediately opens^ by particular conduits, and in some 
way or other appear to contribute to the common result, and to transform the 
chyme into chyle, but concerning the immediate powers or modes of action 
of which we are in a considerable degree of darkness. Of these glands the 
roost remarkable and )Lhe most general are the liver and the pancreas or 
sweet-bread ; the first of which secretes the bile, and is always of a consi- 
derable size, and appears to produce a very striking eflfect on the blood itselft 
by a removal of several of its principles independently of its office as a 
digestive organ. 
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% From this brief snnrey of the process of digestion it is obvious that the 
stomach itself performs by far the principal part ; in some animals, indeed, 
it appears to perform the whole ; and it is hence necessary that we examine 
the general structure and powers of this organ with a little more minuteness. 
In man the stomach is situated on the left side of the midriff; in its figure 
it resembles the pouch of a bag-pipe ; its left end is most capacious ; its 
upper side is concave, its lower convex ; and the two orifices for receiving 
ana discharging the food are both situated in the upper part. In its substance 
it consists of three distinct coats or layers, the external and internal of which 
are membranous, and the middle muscular. The internal coat, moreover, is 
lined with a villous or downy apparatus, and is extremely convoluted or 
wrinkled ; the wrinkles increasing in size as the diameter of the stomach 
contracts. 

From what I have already observed, it must appear that the process of 
digestion in man consists of three distinct acts : mastication, which is the 
office of the mouth, and by which the food is first broken down ; chymifiea- 
tion, or its reduction into pulp, which is the ofRce of the stomach ; and chy- 
liAcation, or its dilution into a fluid state, which is the office of that part of 
the intestinal canal which imhiediately communicates with the stomach. 
The whole of this process is completed in about three hours, and under cer- 
tain states of the stomach, to which I shall advert presently, almost as quickly 
as the food is swallowed. The most important of these three actions is that 
of chymification ; and, while it takes place, both orifices of the stomach are 
closed, and a decree of chilliness is often produced in the system generaUy, 
fW>m the demand which the stomach makes upon it for an auxiliary supply 
of heat, without an augmentation of which it appears incapaUe of performing 
this important function. 

Considering the comparatively slender texture of the chief digesting organ, 
and the toughness and the solidity of the substances it digests, it cannot 
appear surprising that mankind should have run into a variety of mistdcen 
theories in accounting for its mode of action. Empedocles and Hippocrates 
supposed the food to be softened by a kind of putrefaction. Galen, whose 
doctrine descended to recent times, and was zealously supported by Grew 
and Santarelli, ascribed the effect to concoction, produced, like the ripening 
and softening of fruits beneath a summer sun, by the high temperature of the 
stomach from causes just pointed out. Pringle and Macbride advocated the 
doctrine of fermentation, thus uniting the two causes of heat and putrefac- 
tion assigned by the Greek writers ; while Borelli, Keil, and Piteairn resolved 
the entire process into mechanical action, or trituration ; thas making the 
muscular coating of the stomach an enormous mill-stone, which Dr. Pitcaim 
was extravagant enough to conceive ground down the food with a pressure 
e^ual to a weight of not less than a nundred and seventeen thousand and 
eighty pounds, assisted, at the same time, in its gigantic labour, by an equal 
pressure derived from the surrounding muscles.* 

Each of these hypotheses, however, was encumbered with insuperable ob* 
jections ; and it is diflScuit to say which of them was most incompetent to 
explain the fact for which they were invented. 

boerhaave endeavoured to give them force by interunion, and hence com- 
bined the mechanical theory of pressure with the chemical theory of concoc- 
tion ; while Haller contended for the process of maceration. But still a 
something else was found wanting, and continued to be so till Cheselden in 
lucky hour threw out the hint, for at fifct it was nothing more than a hint, of a 
menstruum secreted into some part of the digestive system ; a hint which 
was soon eagerly laid hold of, and successfully followed up by Haller, Reau- 
mur, Spallanzani, and other celebrated physiologists. And though Chesel- 
den was mistaken in the peculiar fluid to which he ascribed toe solvent 
energy, namely, the saliva, still he led forward to the important fact, and the 
•Asraic juics was soon afterward clearly detected, and its power incontrover- 
tibly established. 

* Sm SerlM L Lecture X 
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Tliia wonderfiil memtmuiiiy the mo8t active we are acquainted with in 
limtare, is secreted by a diatinct set of Teasels that exist in the texture of the 
stomach, and empty themselves into its cavity by innumerable orifices invi- 
sible to the nakea eye ; and it is hence called gastric Juice, from Y^^rrHPf which 
is Greek for stomacn. Mr. Cruickshank supposes about a pound of it to be 
poured forth every twenty-four hours. ** The drink,** says he, ** taken into 
the stomach may be two pounds in twenty-four hours ; the saliva swallowed 
may be one pound in the same period, Uie gastric juice another, the pan* 
creatic Juice another. The bile poured into the intestines Halicr supposes 
about twenty ounces, besides the fluid secreted through the whole of the 
internal surfaces of the intestines ;*** which Haller calculates at not less than 
eight pounds in twenty-four hours,— a calculation, nevertheless, that Blumen* 
bach regards as extravagant.! 

The (quantity of the gastric juice, however, seems to vary very considerably, 
accordmg to tne demand of the system generally, or the state of the stomadi 
itself. In carnivorous birds, whose stomachs are membranous alone, and, 
consequently, whose food is chymified by the sole action of the gastric Juice, 
without any collateral assistance or previous mastication, this fluid is secreted 
in much larger abundance ; as it is also in those who labour under that 
morbid state of the stomach which is called canine appetite ; or when, on 
recovery from fevers, or in consequence of long abstinence, the system is 
reducea to a state of great exhaustion^ and a keen sense of hunger mduces a 
desire to devour food voraciously and almost perpetually. 

Such was the situation of Admiral Byron and his two friends, Captains 
Cheap and Hamilton, after they had been shipwrecked on the western coast 
of South America, and had been emaciated, as he tells us, to skin and bone, 
by having suffered with hunger and fatigue for some months. *'The go- 
vernor,** says Admiral Bjrron, ** ordered a table to be spread for us with cold 
ham and fowls, which only we three sat down to, and in a short time des- 
patched more than ten men with common appetites would have done. It is 
amazing that our eating to that excess we had done from the time we first 
got among these kind Indians had not killed us ; we were never satisfied, and 
used to ts[ke all opportunities, for some months after, of filling our pockets 
when we were not seen, that we might get up two or three times in the night 
to cram ourselves.^ 

When pure and in a healthy state, the gastric juice is a thin, transparent, 
and uninflammable fluid, of a weak ssdine taste, and destitute of smell. 
Gener&dly spesJcing, it is neither acid nor alkaline ; but it appears to vary 
more or less in these properties, not only in animals whose organs of diges- 
tion are of a different structure, but even in the very same animal under dif- 
ferent circumstances. It may, however, be laid down as an established rule, 
that mcarfdvorousvjkdgrandnivorous animals possessing only a single stomach, 
this fluid is acid, and colours blue vegetable juices red ; in omnivaroui animals, 
as man, whose food is composed both of vegetable and animal diet, it is neu- 
tral ; and in graminivorous ruminating animals with four stomachs, and par- 
ticulariy in the adults of these tribes, it has an alkaline tendency, and co- 
lours blue vegetable Juices green. 

There are two grand characteristics by which this fluid is pre-eminently 
distinguished ; a most astonishing faculty of counteracting and even correct- 
ing putrefaction ; and a faculty, equally astonishing, of dissolving the tough- 
est and most rigid substances in nature. 

Of its AVTisEPnc ppwia abundant proofs may be adduced from every class 
of animals. Among mankind, and especially in civilized life, the food is usu- 
ally eaten in a state of sweetness and freshness ; but fashion, and the luxuri- 
ous desire of having it softened and mellowed to our hands, tempt us to keep 
several kinds as long as we can endure the smell. The wandering hordes of 
gypsies, however, and the inhabitants of various savage countries, and egg^ 
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cially those about the mouth of the Orange river in Africa, carry this sort of 
luxury to a much^ higher pitch, for they have no objection to an offeniive 
amell, and appear to viuue their food in proportion to ita approach towards 
putrefaction. Now all these foods, whatever be the degree of their putridity, 
are equally restored to a state of sweetness by the action of this juice, a 
short time after they have been introduced into the stomach. 

Dr. Fordyce made a variety of experiments in reference to this subiect 
upon the dog, and found uniformly that the most putrid meat he could be 
made to swallow, was in a very short time deprived of its putrescency. We 
cannot, therefore, be surprised that crows, vultures, and hyenas, who find a 

Sleasure in tainted flesh, should fatten upon so impure a diet ; nor that the 
nnffhill should have its courtiers among insects as well as the flower- 
garden. 

The gastric juice has hence been employed as an antiseptic iifa yariety of 
cases out of the body. 

Spallanzani has ascertained that the gastric juice of the crow and the dog 
will preserve veal and mutton perfectly sweet, and without consumption, 
tliirty-seven days in winter ; while the same meats immersed in water emit 
a fetid smell as early as the seventh day, and by the thirtieth are resolved 
into a state of most offensive liquidity. 

Physicians and surgeons have equdly availed themselves of this corrective 
quality, and have occasionally employed the gastric juice, internally in cases 
of indigestion from a debilitated stomach, and externally as a check to gan- 

Senes, and a stimulus to impotent and indolent ulcers. I do not know that 
is practice has hitherto taken place very largely in our own counti^, but it 
has been extensively resorted to on the Continent, and especially in Switzer- 
land and Italy ; and in many cases with great success. 

But the gastric juice is as remarkable for its solvent as for its antmutres- 
cent property. Of this any industrious observer may satisfy himself by at- 
tending to the process of digestion in many of our most common animals ; but 
it has been most strikingly exemplified in the experiments of Reaumur and 
Spallanzani. Pieces of the toughest meats, and of the most solid bones, en- 
closed in small perforated tin cases to guard against all muscular action, have 
been repeatedly thrust into the stomach of a buzzard : the meats were uni- 
formly found diminished to three-fourths of their bulk in the space of twenty- 
four hours, and reduced to slender threads ; and the bones were whoUy di- 
Sisted, either upon the first trial or a few repetitions of it. Dr. Stevens repeated 
e experiment on the human stomach by means of a perforated ivory ball, 
which he hired a person at Edinburgh alternately to swallow and disgorge, 
when a like effect was observed. 

The gastric juice of the dog dissolves ivory itself and the enamel of the 
teeth ; that of the hen has dissolved an onyx and diminished a louis-d*or;* 
even among insects we find some tribes that fatten upon the fibrous parts of 
the roots of trees, and others upon metallic oxides. And it is not long since 
that, upon examining the stomach and intestinal tube of a man who died in one 
of the public hospitals of this metropolis, and who had some years before 
swallowed a number of clasp-knives out of hardihood, their Muidles were 
found digested, and their blades blunted, though he had not been able to dis- 
charge them from his body. 

It is in consequence of this wonderful power that the stomach is sometimes 
found in the extraordinary condition of digesting itself ; and of exhibiting, 
when examined on dissection, various erosions in different parts of it, and 
especially towards the upper half, into which the gastric juice is supposed to 
flow most freely. It is the opinion of Mr. John Hunter,t however, whose 
opinions are always entitled to respect, that such a fact can never tike place 
except in cases of sudden death, when the stomach is in full health, and the 
gastric juice, now just poured forth, is surrounded by a dead organ. For he 
plausibly argues, that the moment the stomach begins to be diseased, it, 
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eeaset to secrete this Urud^ at least in a state of perfect activity ; and that so 
long as it is itself alive, it is capable, by its living principle, of counteracting 
the effect of this solvent power. Yet a case has lately been published by Mr. 
Bums of Glasgow, in which the stomach appears to have been eroded, 
although the death, instead of being sudden, did not take place tiU alter a long 
illness and gr«>at emaciation of the body. It is possible, however, that even 
here the stomach did not participate in the disease. That the living prinei« 
pie of the stomach is capable, so long as it continues in the stomach, of re- 
sisting the action of the gastric juice, can hardly be questioned. And it is to 
the superior power of this principle of Hfe, that worms' and the ova of insects 
are so often capable of existing in the stomach uninjured, and even of thriving 
in the midst of so destructible an agency. 

But Aough the solvent juice of the stomach is the cluef agent in the pro- 
cess of digestion, its muscular power contributes always something, and in 
many animals a considerable proportion, towards the general result; and 
hence, the shape and structure of this organ, instead of being uniformly alike, 
is varied with the most skilful attention to the nature of the mechanism l^ 
which it is to operate. 

In its general constroction the stomach of different animals may be divided 
into three kinds ; membranous, muscular, and bony. The first is common to 
graminivorous quadrupeds, and to carnivorous animals of most kinds ; to 
sheep, oxen, horses, dogs, and cats ; eagles, falcons, snakes, frogs, newts, and 
the greater number of fishes, as well as to man himself. The second is 
common to graminivorous birds ; and to granivorous animals of most kinds ; 
to fowls, ducks, turkeys, geese, and pigeons. The third, to a few apterous 
insects, a few soft-bodied worms, and a few zoophytes ; to the cancer-genus, 
the cuttle-fish, the sea-hedgehog ; tubipores and madrepores. 

Of the membranous stomach we have already taken notice in describing 
that of man ; and at the bony stomach we took a glance in a late lecture on 
the teeth and other masticatory organs. It only remains, therefore, that we 
make a few remarks on that singular variety of the membranous stomach 
which belongs to ruminant animals, and on the muscular stomach of grani- 
vorous and graminivorous birds. 

All animals which ruminate must have more stomachs or ventricles than 
one ; some have two, some three ; and the sheep and ox not less than four. 
The food is carried down directly into the first, which lies upon the left side, 
and is the largest of all ; the vulgar name for this is the paunch. There are 
no wrinkles on its internal surface ; but the food is considerably macerated 
in it by the force of its muscular coat, and the digestive secretions which are 
pourea into it. Yet, in consequence of the vegetable and unanalogous nature 
of the food, it requires a much farther comminution ; and is hence forced up 
by the esophagus into the mouth, and a second time masticated ; and this 
constitutes the act called rumination, or chewing the cud. After this pro- 
cess, it is sent down into the second ventricle, for the esophagus -opens 
equally into both, and the animal has a power of directing it to wliich- 
soever it pleases. This ventricle is called the bonnet or kinf^s-hood; its 
internal surface contains a number of cells, and resembles a houey-comb ; it 
macerates the food still farther; which is then protruded into the third ven- 
tricle, that, on account of its venr numerous folds or wrinkles, is called man^ 
plie$9 and vulgarly many-plus. It is here still farther elaborated, and is ihSa 
sent into the fourth ventricle, which, on account of its colour, is called the redf 
and by the French le cailU, or the ciuxlle, since it is here that the milk sucked 
by calves ilrat assumes a curdled appearance. It is thus that the process of 
digestion is completed, and it is this compartment that constitutes the true 
stomach, to which the othen are only vestibules. 

There are some animals, however, which do not ruminate, that have more 
than one stomach ; thus the hampster has two, the kangaroo three, and Uie 
•loth not less than four.* Nor does the conformation terminate even with 
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grown as lam as the glass globe that contained it. Several species of the 
eaip kindy and especially the gold-fish, have a similar power ; and even the 
pike, the most gluttonous, perhaps, of the whole class, will both live and 
thrive upon water alone in a marble basin. 

The bee, and various other insects, derive their nutriment from the nectar 
and effluvium of flowers. So also does the trochilus genus, or humming^ 
hird, which appears to be the connecting link between the two classes ; bmz- 
ing like the bee itself with a joyous hum around the blossom on which it 
lights ; and in one of its species, t« fmntmttf, not exceeding it in size, and 
only weighing from 20 to 4d grains. 

Air alone appears sufficie-nt for the support of animals of other kinds. 
Snails and chameleons have been known repeatedly to live upon nothing else 
for years.* Carman asserts that it is a sufficient food for spiders; and that 
thoogh they will devour other food, as fishes will that may be maintained alone 
on water, they do not stand in need of any other. liitreiUe confirms this 
assertion to a considerable extent, by informing us that he stuck a spider to a 
piece of cork, and precluded it from communication with any thing else for 
four successive months, at the end of which time it appeared to be as lively 
as ever.f And Mr. Baker teUs us, m the Philosophical Transactions, that he 
bad a beetle' that lived in a glass confinement for three years without food, 
and then fled away by accident. 

The larves of ants, as well as of several other insects of prey, are not only 
supported by air, but actually increase in bulk, and undergo their metamor- 
phosis without any other nourishment. It is probable, also, that air is at times 
the only food of the scolopendra phptphorta^ or luminous centipede, which 
has been seen illuminating the atmosphere, and sometimes falling into a ship, 
a thousand miles from land. 

Amphibious animals have a peculiar tenacity to life under every oircum- 
atance of privation ; and not only frogs and toads, but tortoises, linurds, and 
serpents are well known to have existed for months, and even years, without 
other food than water — ^in some instances, without other food than air. 

Mr. Bruce kept two cerastes, or horned snakes, in a glass jar for two years, 
without giving them any thing. He did not observe that they slept in Uie 
winter-season ; and they cast their skins, as usual, on the last day of April.| 

Lizards, and especially the newt species, have been found imbedded in a 
ehalk-rock, apparently dead and fossilized, but have reassumed living action on 
exposure to the atmosphere.^ On their detection in this state the mouth is 
vstudly closed with a glutinous substance, and closed so tenaciously, that 
they often die of sufibcation in the very effort to extricate themselves from 
this material.il 

In respect to toads the same fact has been ascertained, for neariy two 
years, by way of experiment ;ir and has been verified, by accident, for a much 
longer term of time. The late Edward Walker, Esq., of Guestingthorpe, 
Essex, informed me, not long since, that he had found a toad perfecUy ahve 
in the midst of a full-grown elm, after it was cut down by his order, exactly 
occupying the cavity which it appeared gradually to have scooped out as it 
grew m size, and which had not the smallest external communication by any 
aperture that could be traced. And very explicit, and apparently very cau- 
tious, accounts have been repeatedly published in different journals, of their 
having been found alive, imbedded in the very middle of trunks of trees and 
Uocks of marble, so large and massy, that, if the accounts be -true, they 
must have been in such situations for at least a century.** There is a very 
particular case of this kind given by M. Seigue, in the Memoirs of the Royu 
Academy of Paris.-ft 
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These obaervaUons lead us to another anomaly of a more extraordinary 
nature still ; and that is, the power which man himself possesses of existing 
without food, mider certain circumstances, for a very long period of time. 
This is often found to take place in cases of madness, especially that of 
the melancholy kind, in which the patient resolutely refuses either to eat or 
drink for many weeks together, with little apparent loss either of bulk or 
strength* 

There is a singular history of Cicely de Ridgeway, preserved amonff the 
Records in the lx>wer of London, which states, Uiat in the reign of Eoward 
IIL, having been condemned for the murder of her husband, she remained for 
for^ da3rs without either food or drink. This was ascribed to a miracle, and 
the King condescended in consequence to grant a pardon. 

The Cambridgeshire farmer's wife, who, about twenty years a^, was buried 
mider a snow-storm, continued ten or twelve days without tastmg any thing 
but a little of the snow which covered her. But in various other cases we 
have proofs of abstinence from food having been carried much farther, and 
without serious evil. In the Edinburgh Medical Essays for |7d0, Dr. Eccles 
makes mention of a beautiful young lady, ^ about sixteen years of age,** who, 
in consequence of the sudden death of an indulgent father, was thrown into 
a state of tetanus, or rigidity of all the muscles of the body, and especially 
those of deglutition, so violent as to render her incapable of swallowing for 
two long and distinct periods of time ; in the first instance for thirty-four, and 
in the second, which occurred shortly afterward, for fifty-four days ; during 
** all which time, her first and second fastings, she declared," says Dr. Eccles, 
** she had no sense of hunger or thirst ; and when they were over, she had 
not lost much of her flesh.^ 

In our own day we have had nearly as striking an instance of this extraordi- 
nary fact, in the case of Ann Moore, of Tutbury, in Staffordshire, who, in 
eonseouence of a great and increasincr difficulty in swallowing, at first limited 
herself to a very small daily portion of bread alone, and on March 17th, 1807, 
relinquished even this, allowing herself only occasionally a little tea or water, 
and in the ensuing September pretended to abstain altogether from liquids as 
well as solids. From the account of Mr. Granger,* a medical practitioner 
of reputation, who saw her about two years afterward, she appears to have suf- 
fered veiy considerably, either from her abstinence or from that general morbid 
habit which induced her to use abstinence. He says, indeed, that her mental 
fisculties were entire, her voice moderaCely strong, and that she could join in 
conversation without undergoing any apparent fatigue : but he says, also, that 
her pulse was feeble and slow ; that she was altogether confined to her bed ; 
that her limbs were extremely emaciated ; that convuLsions attacked her on 
so sliffht an excitement as surprise, and that she had then very lately lost the 
use of her lower limbs. 

It afterward appeared, that in this account of herself she was guilty of ' 
some degree of imposition, in order to attract visiters, and obtain pecimiary 
mnts. Dr. Henderson, another medical practitioner, of deserved repute in 
ihe neighbouriioody had suspected this, ana published his suspicions :t and an 
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Intelligent committee was at length arranged, and assented to by the wOBiail 
herself, for the purpose of watching her by day and by night* Cot off 
hereW altogether from fluids^ which she had of late pretended to relinqui^ 
BB well as from solids, she was hardly able to reach the tenth day, and ttiU 
less to confess, as she then did, that she had occasionally been supplied by 
her daughter with water and tea. ** On the whole,^ the committee condodc^ 
in their account of her, ** though this woman is a base impostor with respect 
lo her pretence of total abstinence from all food whatever, liquid or solki, yet 
she can perhaps endure the privation of solid food longer than any other per« 
son. It is thought by those best acquainted with her, that she existed on a 
meie trifle, and that from hence came the temptation to say that she did not 
take any thing. If, therefore, any of her friends could hare conveyed a bottle 
of water to her, unseen by the watch, and she could occasionally nave drank 
out of it, little doubt is entertained that she would have gohe through the 
month's trial with credit The daughter says that her mother's principal food 
is tea, and Uiere is reason to believe this to be true."* But this opinion 
leaves the case almost as extraordinary as before the detection of the mod ; 
for if true, and it is greatl^r borne out by the fact to which it i^ipeals, this 
woman was capable of subsisting on what is ordinarily regarded as no notri* 
ment whatever, and required nothing more for her suj^rt than an occasional 
draught of pure water. 

Hudanus, Haller, and other physiologists have collected various instances 
of a similar kind x many of them of a much longer duration of abstinence ; 
some of them, indeed, extending to not less than sixteen years ; but in gene« 
nl too loosely written and attested to be entitled to fuUreUance. \et the 
Philosophical Transactions in their different volumes contain numerous cases 
of the same kind, apparently drawn up with the most scrupulous caution, and 
supported by the best kind of concurrent evidence. In one of the eailier 
volumest we meet with an account of four men who were compelled to sub- 
sist upon water alone for twenty-four days, in conse<][aence of their having 
been buried in a deep excavation by the fall of a superincumbent stratum of 
earth under which they were working, and it being this length of time before 
they were extricated. The water which they drank of was from a spring at 
hand $ and they drank of it freely, but tasted nothing else. 

A still more extraordinary account is recorded in the same Journal for the 
year 1743, and consists of the history of a young man, who, at the age of six- 
teen or seventeen, from having drunk very freely of cold water when in a 
violent perspiration, was thrown into an inflammatory fever, from which he 
escaped with difficulty, and with such & dislike to foods of all kinds, that for 
eighteen years, at the time this • account was drawn up, he had never tasted 
any thing but water. The fact was well known throughout the neiffhbour- 
hood ; but an imposition having been suspected by several persons who saw 
him, he had been shut up at times in close confinement for twenty days at a 
trial, with the most scrupulous care that he should communicate with nothiii|[ 
but water. He uniformly enjoyed good health, and appears to have had ejec- 
tions, but seldom. 

A multitude of hypotheses have been offered to account for these wonder- 
ful anomalies, but none of them do it satisfactorily ; and I should be unworthy 
of the confidence you repose in me, if I did not ingenuously confess my utter 
ignorance upon the subject. Water in most cases appears to have been abso- 
lutely necessary, yet not in aU; for Hildanus, who, tnoug^ somewhat imagi- 
native, appears to have been an honest and an able man in the main, assures 
us, that Eva Flegen, who had fasted for sixteen years when he saw her in 1618, 
had abstained entirely from liquids as well as solids : and in the case of im- 
pacted toads, especially those found in blocks of closely crystaUiated maMCf 
the moisture they receive must often be very insignificant. 
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Pttrhapt one of the most singular cases, and at the same time one of the 
bent authenticated on reeord, is that of Janet M*Leod, published inthe Phi- 
loeophlcal Transactions b^ Dr. Mackensie.* She was at this time thhrty* 
three 3rearB of age^ unmarried, and from the age of fifteen had had varioiis 
paroxysms of epilepsy, which had considerably shaken her frame, rendered 
the derator muscles of the eyelids paralytic, so that she could only see by 
lifting the lids up, and produced so rigid a locked Jaw that her mouth could 
rarely be forced open by any contrivance. She had lost very nearly her 
power of speech and deglutition, and with this, all desire either to eat or drink. 
Her lower limbs were retracted towards her body she was entirely confined to 
her bed, riept much, and had seldom any other egestions than periodical die* 
charges of blood, apparently from the lungs, which was chiefly thrown out 
by the nostrils. During a very few intervals of relaxation she was prevailed 
upon with great diflieulty to put a few crumbs of bread, comminuted in the 
hand, into her mouth, together with a little water sucked from her own hand« 
and in one or two instances a little gruel ; but even at these attempts almost 
the whole was rejected. On two occasions also, after a total abstinence of 
many months, she made signs of wishing to drink some water; which was 
immediately procured for her. On the first occasion the whole seemed to be 
returned from her mouth ; but she was pn^eatly refreshed by having it rubbed 
upon her throat. On the second occasion, she drank off a pint at once, but 
could not be either prevailed upon or forced to drink any more, notwithstand- 
ing that her fieither had now fixed a wedge between her teeth, two of which 
were hereby broken out. With these exceptions, however, she seems to have 
passed upwards of four years without either liquids or solids of any kind, or 
even an appearance of swallowing. She lay fbr the most part like a log of 
wood, witn a pulse scarcely perceptible from feebleness, but distinct and 
regular: her countenance was dear and pretty fresh; her features neither 
disfigured nor sunk ; her bosom round and prominent, and her limbs not ema* 
ciat^ Dr. Mackenzie watched her with occasional visits, for eight or nine 
years, at the close of which period she seems to have been a little improved. 
His narrative is very precisely as well as minutely detailed, and previously to 
its being sent to the Royal Society, was read over before the patient's parents, 
who were known to be persons of great honesty, as also before the elder of 
the parish, who appears to have been an exceUent man ; and, when sent* was 
accompanied by a certificate as to the general truth of the facts, signed by 
the minister of the parish, the sheriff-depute, and six other individuals of 
the neighbouriiood, of high icharacter, and most of them Justices of the 
peace. 

Yet even with the freest use of water, what can we make of such cases 
upon any chain of chemical facts at present discovered t What can we 
make of it, even in conjunction with the use of airt The weight and solid 
.contents of the animal body are derived chiefly from that principle which 
modem chemists denominate carbon ; yet neither water nor air, when in a 
state of purity, contams a particle of carbon. Again, the substance of the 
animal frame is distinguished from that of the vegetable by ito being satu- 
rated with nitrogen, of which plants possesses comparatively but very little | 
jret though the basis of atmospnerical air consists oi nitrogen, water nas no 
more of this principle than it has of carbon ; nor is it hitherto by any meant 
established, that even the nitrogen of the animal system is in any mstance 
derived from the air, or introduced by the process of respiration : for the ex* 
periments upon this subject, so far as they go, are m a state of oppositiont 
and keep the question on a balance— ^/^ii contrariafaeia. 

Shall we, then, suppose with others, that the circle of perpetual mutation* 

whieh is imposed upon every other species of visible matter, is in these cases 

^ suspended, and that the different organs of the system are, so long as the 

' anomaly continues, rendered incorruptible 1 But this is to simpose the inter* 

ysmion of a miracie» and without an adequate cause. Let us^^n, rather eon* 
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llBfs our ignorance than attempt to be wise upon the basis of c(meeit« AH that 
we do know is, that bodies or every kind are reducible to a few elementarf 
principles, which appear to be unchangeable, and are certainly invisible ; and 
that from different combinations and modifications of these proceeds every 
concrete and visible forAi: hence, air itself, and water; hence mineral, vege- 
table, and animal substances. Air, therefore, and water, or either separatdvt 
may contain the rudimental materials of all the rest. We behold metallic 
atones, and of large magnitude, fall from the air, and we suppose them to be 
formed there : we behold plants suspended in the atmosphere, and still, year 
after year, thriving and blooming, and diffusing odours : we behold insects 
apparently sustained from the same source ; and worms, fishes, and ocea^ 
sionaUy man himself, supported from the one or the other, or from both. 
These are facts, and as facts alone we must receive them, for we have at 
present no means of reasoning upon them. There are innumerable mysteries 
m matter as well as in mind ; and we are not yet acquainted wiUi the nature 
of those elementary principles from which every compound proceeds, and to 
which every thing is reducible. We are equally ignorant of their 8hapes» 
their weight, or their measure. 



LECTURE XIII. 

ON THC CIRCULATION OV THK BLOOD, RSSPIRATION, AND ANDIAUIATION. 

Ten progress of science is slow, and often imperceptible ; and though in a 
few instances it has been quickened by an accidental discovery or an acci- 
dental idea, that has given a new turn, or a new elasticity to the chain of 
our reasoning, still have we been compelled in every mstance to follow np 
the chain, link after link, and series after series, and have never leaped for- 
ward through an intermediate space without endangering our security, or 
being obliged to retrace our career by a painful and laborious reinvestigation. 

It required a period of three thousand six hundred years to render; the 
doctrine of a vacuum probable, and of five thousand six hundred to establish 
it upon a solid foundation. For its probability we are indebted to Epicurus, 
for Its certainty to Sir Isaac Newton. The present theory of the solar sys- 
tem was commenced bv Pythagoras and his disciples five centuries before 
Christ, and only completed by Copernicus fifteen centuries after Christ. 
Archimedes was the first who invented the celebrated problem for squaring 
the i>arabola, which was upwards of two hundred years before the Christian 
era ; yet an exact problem for squaring the circle is a desideratum in the 
present day. The simple knowledge of the magnet was familiar to the Ro- 
mans, Greeks, and some of the oriental nations while in their infancy; it has 
been employed by the mariner for nearly six centuries in Europe, and for a 
much longer period by the Chinese, in their own seas ; yet at this moment 
we are acquainted with only a very few of its laws, and have never been able 
to appropriate it to any other purpose than that of the compass. 

The circulation of the blooq in the animal system is our sulject of study 
for the present lecture, and it is a subject which has laboured under the same 
difficulties, and has required as long a period of time as almost any of the 
preceding sciences, for its complete illustration and establishment. Hippo* 
crates guessed at it ; Aristotle believed it ; Servetus, who was burnt as a 
heretic in 1653, taught it ; and Harvey, a century afterward, demonstrated it. 

I shall not here enter into the various steps by which this wonderful dis- 
covery was at length effected ; the difficulty can be only fairly appreciated^ 
by those who are acquainted with the infinitely minute tubes into which the 
distributive arteries branch out, and from which the collective veins arise ; 
but every one is interested in the important fact itself, for it has done mora 
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ttwards establishing the healing art upon a rational basis, and subjecting the 
different diseases of mankind to a successful mode of practice, than any 
•ther discovery that has emblazoned the annals of medicine. 

In oiir last lecture we traced the action of the diffestive organs : we beheld 
the food first comminuted by means of jaws, teeUi, or peculiar muscles or 
membranes ; next converted into a pulpy mass, and afterward into a milky 
liquid ; and in this state drunk up by the mouths of innumerable minute 
vessels, that progressively unite mto one common trunk, and conrey it to 
the heart as the chief organ of the system, for the use and benefit of the 
whole. 

But the new-formed fluid, even at the time it has reached the heart, has by 
no means undergone a sufficient elaboration to become genuine blood, or to 
support the living action of the different organs. It hcui yet to be operated 
upon by the air, and must for this purpose be sent to the lungs, and again re« 
turned to the heart, before it is fitted to be thrown into the ^neral circulation. 

This is the rule that takes place in all the more perfect animals, as mammals, 
birds, and most of the amphibials ;* and hence these classes are said to have a 
double circulation. And as the heart itself consists of four cavities, a pair 
belonging to each of the two circulations, and each pair is divided from Uie 
other by a strong membrane, they are also said to nave not only a douUe 
circulation, but a double heart — a pulmonary and a corporeal heart. 

The blood is first received into the heart on the pulmonary side, and is con- 
veyed to the lungs by an artery which is hence called the pulmonary artery, 
that soon divides into two branches, one for each of the longs ; in whidi 
organs they still farther divide into innumerable ramifications, and form a 
beautiful network of vessels upon the air vesicles of which the substance 
of the lungs consists ; and by this means every particle of blood is exposed 
in its turn to the full influence of the vital gases of the atmosphere, and be- 
comes thoroughly assimilated to the nature of the animal system it is to 
support. The invisibly minute arteries now terminate in equally minute 
vems, which progressively unite till they centre in four common tnmks, 
which carry back the blood, now thorouglily ventilated and of a florid hue, to 
the left side or corporeal department of the heart. 

From this quarter the corporeal circulation commences : the stimulus of 
the blood itself excites the heart to that alternate contraction which constitutes 
pulsation, and which is continued through the whole course of the arteries ; 
and by this very contraction the blood is impelled to the remotest part of the 
body, the arterial vessels continuing to divide and to subdiviae, and to 
branch out in every possible direction, till the eye can no longer follow them, 
even when aided by the best glasses. 

The arterial blood having thus visited every portion of every organ, 'and 
supplied it with the food otlife, is now returneo, faint, exhausted, and of a 
pmrple hue, by the veins, as in the pulmonary circulation ; it receives, a short 
space before it reaches the heart, its regular recruit of new matter from the 
digestive organs, and then empties itself into the right side or pulmonary de- 
partment of the heart, whence it is again sent to the lungs, as before, for a 
new supply of vital power. 

The circulation or the blood, therefore, depends upon two distinct sets of 
vessels, arteries and veins ; the former of which carry it forward to every 
nrt of the system, and the latter of which return it to its central source. 
Both sets of vessels are generally considered as consisting of three distinct 
layers or tunics : an external, which in the arteries is peculiarly elastic ; ^ 
middle, which is muscular in both, but whose existence is doubted by some 
physiologists ; and an internal, which may be reg^u^ed as the common covering 
or cuticle. The projectile power exercised over the arteries is unquestion- 
aUy the contraction to which the muscular tunic of the heart is excited by 
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tbB stimiiltis of the blood itself; and which contraction woold be 
but that tiie heart appears to become exhaasted in a considerable degree of 
its muscular irritabuity by the exertion that produces the contraction, and 
hence speedily returns to its prior state of relaxation, exhibiting that alter- 
Bating succession of systole and diastole which constitutes pulsation.* 

In tne venal system, however, we meet with even fewer proofs of naoscnlar 
fibre than in the arterial, and no such force of the heart as to produce pulsft* 
tion on a pressure of the finger ; and hence, to this moment, we are in a 
greater degree of ignorance as to the projectile power by which this system is 
actuated. The theories that have been chiefly advanced upon the sidjeet 
are, first; that of a vis k tergo, or an impetus given to the blood by the arterial 
contraction, which is supposed by its supporters to be sufficient to operate 
through the whole length of the venal canals ; secondly, that of capillary at- 
traction, the nature of which we explained in a former lecture ; and lastly, 
a theory of a much more complicated kind than either, and which sunposee 
the prq|eetile power to result jointly from the impetus communicated li^ the 
heart and arteries, from the pressure of the surrounding organs, and espe- 
eially from the elasticity of the lungs, and the play of the diaphngm, in cos- 
junction with the natural irritability of the delicate membrane that lines the 
mterior of the veins. It is unnecessary to enter into a consideration of any 
of these theories ; for they all stand self-convicted of incompetency; and 
the last, which is the most operose of the whole, has been only invented to 
supply the acknowledged inefficacy of the other twcf Whatever this projec- 
tile power consists of, it appears to have some resemblance to that of the 
▼dgetable system ; and, like many of the vessels in the latter, is assisted 
by the artifice of numerous valves inserted in different parts of the venal 
tubes. 

The most important process which takes place in the circulation of the 
blood is that of its ventilation in the lungs. It is this process which consti- 
tutes the economy of REsnaATioN, and wm till of late been involved in more 
than Cimmerian darkness. 

We see the blood conveyed to the lungs of a deep purple hue, faint and 
exhausted by being drained in a considerable degree of its vital power, or 
immature and unassimilated to the nature of the system *t is about to support, 
in consequence of its being received fresh from the lacteal trunk. We beWd 
it returned from the lungs spirited with newness of life, perfect in its con- 
formation, more readily c&sposed to coagulate, and the dean purple hue trans- 
formed into a bright scarlet. How has this wonderful change been accom- 
Slished 1 what has it parted with 1 what has it received t and lyy what means 
as so beneficial a barter been produced t 

These are questions which have occupied the attention of physiologists in 
almost all ages ; and though we have not yet attained to any thing like demon- 
stration, or even universally acceded to any common theory, tiie experiments 
of modem times have established a variety of very important facts which 
may ultimately lead to such a theory, and clear away the difficulties by which 
>Rre are still encumbered. 

These facts I shall proceed to examine into in language as familiar as I 
can employ : I must nevertheless presume upon a general acquaintance with 
the elementary principles and nomenclature of modem chemistiy, since a 
summary survey of zoonomy is not designed to enter into a detail of its 
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mtra alphabet or jodimeiita, bat to ap^y and hannoniie detached IJMta that 
relate to it, and to condense the matehau that have been collected by others 
into a narrow hot regular comnaas* 

Hie chief aubetance which nas been ascertained to be introduced from the 
atmosphere into the air-veaides of the lungs during the act of respiratioot 
and from these into the blood, is oxygen* of which the atmosphere, when pura» 
conaiats of about twenty-eight parts in a hundred, the remauiing seventy-two 
being nitrogen. 

That this gaseous fluid enters into the lungs is rendered highly probable from 
a multiplicity of experiments, which concur in proving that a larger portion 
of oxygen is received by every act of inspiration than is ^turned by every 
correspondent act of expiration ; and that it passes from the air-vesioles of 
the lungs into the blood we have also reason to believe from the change of 
colour which immediately takes place in the latter, and from other experiments 
made out of the body, as well as in the body, which abundantly ascertain thai 
oxygen has a power of producing this change, and of converting the deep 
purple of' the blood into a bright scariet 

It is also supposed very generally, that a considerable portion of caloric or 
the matter of hcSit, in its elementiury iform, is communicated to the Uood at the 
same time and in conjunction with the oxygen ; but as this substance has 
hitherto proved imponderable to every scheme that has been devised to ascer- 
tain ita weight, this continues at present a point avowedly undetermined. Thai 
an increase of sensible heat at all times accompanies an increase of respt- 
lation is admitted by eveiy one ; but since calonc may be obtained bv other 
means, if obtainable at all, and since a denial of its existence as a distinct 
substance has of late years been as strenaously urged as it was in former 
times by the Peripatetic school, and upon experunents inaccessible to those 
philosophers, we are at present in a state of darkness upon this subject, from 
which 1 am much afraid we are not likely to be extricated very soon. 

I have alreadv observed that nitrogen, or azote, as it is also called, is the 
other gaseous miid that constitutes the respirable air of the atmosphere. And 
from a variety of well-conducted experiments bv Mr., now Sir Humphry, 
Davy, it appears also Uiat a certain quantity of this m is imbibed by the 
lungs in the same manner they imbibe oxygen, and that, like oxygen, it is 
also communicated from the lungs to the blood while circulating through its 
substance ; for in the experiments adverted to he found that, as in the case 
of the oxygen, a smaller quantity was always returned by every successive 
act of expiration than had been inhaled by every previous act of mspiration.* 

The oiUy gas that seems to have been thrown out from the lungs in the 
course of these experiments is carbonic acid ; a very minute proportion of 
which appears also to be almost always contained in the atmospheric air, 
tiiough {^together a foreign material, probably eliminated from the decompo- 
sition of animal and vegetable bodies, that is perpetually taking place, and 
certainly unnecessary to healthful respiration. 

The general result of these experiments was as follows : the natural in- 
^rations were about twenty-six or twenty-seven in a minute ; thirteen cubic 
inches of air were in every instance taken in, and about twelve and three- 
quarters thrown out by the expiration that succeeded. 

The atmospheric qt hispirod air contained in the thirteen culuc inchesr^ 
nine and a half of nitrosen, three and four-tenths of oxygen, and one-tenth of 
an inch of carbonic acid. The twelve inches and three-quarters of returned 
air contained nine and three-tenths of nitrogen, two and two-tenths of oxy- 
gen, and one and two-tenths of carbonic acid. 

This inhidation, however, varies in persons of different-sized chests from 
S6 to 39 cubic inches, at a temperature of 55® ; but these by the heat of the 
lunas, and saturated with moisture, become forty or fortv-one cubic inches. 

Taking, therefore, 40 cubic inches as the quantity of air eaually inhaled 
and exhaled about 90 times in a minute, it will follow that a full-grown per- 
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■on refpires 48,000 cubic inches in an hour, or 1,159,000 cubic iachee in titt 
course of a day ; a quantity equal to about 79 hogsheads. 

A similar train of experiments has ipore lately been pursued by Meam. 
Allen and Pepys, and will be found fully detailed in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society for 1808. They confirm the preceding^ proportions, exceptinf 
in the retention of nitrogen ; this substance having been found by Messrs. 
Ailen and Pepys to have been returned in every respiration, in the precise 

Sroportion in which it was received. It is highly probable, however, that ths 
iet of these two sets of ingenious experimenters had not previously con- 
sisted of the same proportion of animal and vegetable materials ; and that the ' 
blood in the former instance was less charged with nitrogen than in the 
latter ; which woudd at once account for the difference. 

Upon Sir Humphry Davy^s experiments, however, the quantity of nitro- 
mn received by the lungs is very inconsiderable, not amounting to more 
tnan two-tenths of a cubic inch in an inspiration. And omitting the con- 
sideration of this gas, as also that of caloric, on account of the unsettled state 
of the question, ilBspiration, from this view of the subject, consists merely in 
the act of receiving oxygen, and throwing out carbonic acid gas ; the lungs 
imbibing and communicating to the system not less than 39.4 cubic inches of 
the former, and parting with not less than 36.5 of the latter, every minute. 
So that, taking tne gravity of carbonic acid gas, as calculated by Lavoisier, 
eleven ounces of solid carbon or charcoal are emitted from the lungs every 
twenty-four hours.* 

The whole of the theory and some of the supposed facts here advanced, 
however, have of late been very considerably oisputed by Mr. Ellis, in his 
Inquiry into the Changes induced on Atmospheric Air by the Germination of 
Seeds. He concurs with Messrs. Allen and Pepys, in ascertaining that pre- 
cisely the same quantity of nitrogen is expired as is inspired ; but lie objects 
to their conclusipn, that the whole of any constituent element of respired ak 
introduced into the air-vesicles, and not returned by the alternate expiration, 
is necessarily conveyed into the blood-vessels, believing that much of this 
may remain unascertained, in consequence of an increased, but not sensibly 
increased, expansion of the chest. He admits that carbonic vapour is thrown 
forth in the quantity usually alleged, with every act of expiration ; but he 
offers evidence to prove that it is the carbon only that is discharged from 
the animal system, in connexion with the exhaling vapour ; contending that 
the carbon thus existing is separated from the vapour by its union Tnth dke 
whole of the oxygen introduced by the previous act of inspiration, by which 
alone it is converted into carbonic acid gas : for he found the same decom- 
position of atmospheric air produced by introducing a small bladder, moistened, 
and filled with any substance, or perfectly empty, and introduced into an 
inverted elass containinga certain proportion of atmospheric air, standing 
upon quicKsilver. He denies, therefore, that the air-vessels are in any de- 
cree porous to gases of any kind, excepting caloric; and, consequently, 
denies that the blood is converted from a deep modena hue into a brisnt 
scarlet by its union with oxygen ; believing, or seeming to believe, that Uiis 
result is entirely produced by the action of the caloric separated in the air- 
vesicles upon the union of the carbon of the vapour exhaled from their sur- 
faces, witfi the oxygen introduced by inspiration. So that, accordin|r to this 
theory, respiration is nothing more than an introduction of caloric mto the 
system, and the conversion of a portion of oxygen (the whole received by the 
act of inspiration) into an equal biUk of carbonic acid by the carbon exhaled 
from the living organized body. Air, therefore, examined after respiration, 
is found to differ from the same air before it is breathed, in having lost a por- 
tion of oxygen, gained an equal volume of carbonic acid, and in Ming loaded 
with pure watery vapour, the vapour thrown off from the lungs ; and he 
has offered an additional proof that the oxygen of the carbonic acid is that 
introduced in the act of inspiration, by showing, asi in the case of breatbr 
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mg hydrogen gas, that no carbonic acid is returned, and apparently none 
produced. 

In opposition to the hjrpothesis of Dr. Priestley, he seems to show, and 
plausibly to establish, that all terrestrial plants, whether growing in absolute 
darkness, in the shade, or exposed to the airect rays of the sun, are constantly 
removuig a quantity of oxygen from the atmosphere, and substituting an 
exactly equal volume of carbonic acid ; that they produce this change by 
emitting from their leaves, flowers, fruits, stertis, and roots, and by & process 
like animal exhalation, carbonaceous matter, which combines with tne oxy- 
gen of the surrounding air; and that such a function is essentially necessary 
to their vital existence. In doing this, however, the carbonaceous matter is 
gi^en forth more freely from the green parts than from any other, especially 
when exposed to the direct rays of the sun, by means of its aflOinity for Uie 
calorific rays ; in consequence of which the oxysen of the carbon is set at 
liberty, and escapes from the cellular texture of the green parts through the 
external pores ; an action, however, which is not necessary to life, for a plant 
does not die when this has ceased, while it is equally found 4o occur in a dead 
as in a living plant. It was probably this occasional escape of oxygen that 
induced Priestley to regard it as an invariable and constant process, iSTording 
a compensation for the animal carbon thrown into the air, and thus takiim 
from and giving to the animal world what seemed to be mutually demandeo. 

Mr. Ellis also aflirms that all the various colours of vegetables depend on 
the varied proportion of alkaline and acid matter mixed with the juices of the 
coloured parts of plants : that green and yellow, for example, are always pro- 
duced by an excess of alkali in the colourable juices of the leaf or flower ; 
and all the shades of red, by a predominance of acid ; while a neutral mix- 
ture produces a white. And hence there is most green in the summer sea- 
son, when the oxygen is parted with most freely, as drawn away by the rays 
of light; while in autumn, when there is less separation, the other colours 
of yellow and red are most frequent 

Mr. Ellis has alno quoted a variety of experiments on diflferent kinds of 
fishes, muscles, marine testacea, snails, leecnes, zoophytes, and tadpoles, in 
which it was found that the water wherein these ammals had been placed 
had lost a part of its oxygen, and received an addition of carbonic acid, while 
its nitrogen had remained unaffected.* 

This hypothesis, however, requires confirmation, and is at present open to 
many objections. If caloric can permeate animal membranes, as Mr. Ellis 
admits it to do, and unite by chemical affinity with the blood in the blood- 
▼essels, so also may oxygen in certain cases of combination. Mr. Porrett 
has shown that the Voltaic fluid, when operating upon water, is capable of 
carrying even water itself throug[h a piece of bladder, and of raising it into a 
heap against the force of gravitation ; and hence other affinities may not only 
introduce. the 'Oxy gen of the respired air, or a part of it, into the blood of tfaie 
blood-vessels in the lungs, through the tissue of the air-cells, but at the same 
time carry off the superabundant carbon in the form of carbonic acid, instead 
of its being thrown out in that of carbonic vapour. Nor have we any proof 
that carbon will dissolve in water, and produce such vapour ; and hence such 
an idea is gratuitous.! 

Of the general operation, however, there is no doubt, whatever be the 
manner in which it is performed : and by such operation the new blood 
becomes assimilated to the nature of the system it has to nourish ; and the 
old or exhausted blood both relieved from a material that may be said to suf- 
focate it, and reinspirited for fresh action. In this state of perfection, pro- 
duced from the matter of food introduced into the stomach, and elaborated 
by the gases of the atmosphere, received chiefly by the act of respiration, but 
perhaps partly also by the absorbing pores of the skin, the blooa on its ana- 
qrsis is found to consist of the following nine parts, mdependently of its aerial 
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materialf »— fint* a peculiar aiomay or odour, of which every one moat be 
aensib]^ who has been present at a slaughter-house on cutting; op the fireah 
bodies of oxen; secondly, fibrine, or fibrous matter; thirdly, unooagnlable 
matter, but no gelatin, which is a subsequent secretion; foiuthly, albumen; 
fifthly, red-colouring matter; sixthly, iron; seventhly, sulphur; eiffhthly, 
noda ; and, lastly, water. The proportion of these parts vary almost infinitely, 
acconling to the age, temperament, and manner of living; each of these 
having a character that essentially belongs to it, with particular shades that 
are often difficult to be laid hold of. 

Of these component parts, the most extraordinary are the red-colouring 
matter, the iron, and the sulphur ; nor are we by any means acquainted with 
the mode by which they obtain an existence in the blood. I have already 
bad occasion to observe, that albumen and fibrine are substances formed by 
the action of the living principle out of the common materials of the food, and 
that it is probable the lime found in the bones and other parts is produced in 
the same manner. Whether the iron and sulphur that are traced m the Uood 
have a similar origin, or exist in the different articles of our diet, and are 
merely separated from the other materials with which they are combined, is 
a physical problem that yet remains to be solved. It should be observed, 
however, that the sulphur does not exist in a free state even in the blood itseli^ 
but is only a component part of its albumen. Considering the universality of 
these sufaistances in the blood, and the uniformity of their proportion in similar 
ages, temperaments, and habits, whatever be the soil on which we reside ; 
thai those who live in a country in which these minerals are scarcely to be 
traced have not less, while those who live in a country that overflows with 
them have not more ; it is perhaps most rational to conclude, that they are 

Snerated in the laboratory of the animal system itself, by the all-controlling 
Inence of the living principle. 

The exact proportion of sulphur contained in the system has been less ac- 
curately ascertained than that of the iron, which last in an adult, the weight 
of whose blood may be estimated at 281bs.,* onght mnally to amount to 
seventy scruples, or about three ounces : and hence Uie blood of about forty 
men contains iron enou^rh to make a good ploughshare, and might easily have 
its iron extracted from it, be reduced to a metallic state, and manufactured 
into such an instrument. 

Iron is seldom found except in the red particles of the blood ff- and it has 
hence been supposed by the French chemists to be the colouring material 
itself. The process of respiration, according to the theory of Lavoisier and 
Fourcroy, is a direct process of combustion, in which the animal system 
finds the carbon, and the atmosphere the oxygen and caloric ; and in conse- 

auence of the sensible heat which is set at liberty during the combustion, 
he iron of the blood is converted into a red oxide, and hence necessauily 
becomes a pigment. 

But it is impossible to ascribe the red colour to this principle : for, first, we 
are by no means certain that the air communicates any such substance as 
caloric to the blood ; and, secondly, let the sensible heat of the blood arise 
from whatever quarter it may, it can never be sufficiently augmented by the 
most violent degree, either of local or general inflammation, to convert the iron 
of the blood into a red oxide, which, indeed, is never produced without rapid 
combustion, flame, and intense heat. And hence. Sir Humphry Davy con- 
iectures the carbon itself of the blood to be the real colouring material, and to 
be separated from the oxygen, with which it is necessarily united to constitute 
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carbonic a6id gas, by the matter of light, which he supposes to be introduced 
into the system in the act of respiration, instead of the matter of caloric ; in 
consequence of which it immediately becomes a pigment. But the diffieultie« 
which attend this theory are almost, if not altogether, as numerous as thoM 
which attend the theory of combustion, and it is unnecessary to pursue the 
aubject any farther* 

In the Philosophical Transactions, and in several of the best established 
foreign Memoirs, we meet with a few very curious instances of spontaneous 
inflammation, or active combustion, having occurred in the human body. 
The accident has usually been detected by the penetrating smell of burning 
and sooty films, which have diffused themselves to a considerable distanee | 
and the sufferers have in every instance been discovered dead, with ^e body 
more or less completely burnt up, and containing in the burnt parts nothing 
more than an oily, sooty, extremely fetid, and crumbly matter. In one or two 
instances there has appeared, when the light was totally excluded, a faint 
lambent flame bickering over the limbs ; but the general combustion was so 
feeble, that the chairs and other furniture of the room within the reach of the 
burning body have in no instance been found more than scorched, and in 
most instances altogether uninjured. 

It is by no means easy to explain these extraordinary facts ; but they have 
'been too frequent, and are too well authenticated in different countries, to 
Justify our disbelief. In every instance but one the subjects have been femalM» 
somewhat advanced in life, and apparently much addicted to spirituous 
liquors. 1 shall hence only observe, m few words, that the animal body in 
itself consists of a variety of combustible materials ; and that the process of 
respiration (though not completely e8tal)li8hed to be such) has a very near 
alliance to that of combustion itself: that the usual heat of the blood, taking thai 
of man as our standard, is 98° of Fahrenheit, and under an inflammatory tem- 
perament may be 103° or 104° ; and hence, though by no means sofllciently 
exalted for open or manifest combustion, may be more than sufliciently so 
for a slow or smothered combustion ; since the combustion of a dung-hill sel- 
dom exceeds 81°, and is not often found higher in fermenting haystacks, 
when they first burst forth into flame. The use of ardent spirits may possi* 
bly, in the cases before us, have predisposed the system to so extraoroinarr 
an accident ; though we all know that this is not a common result of such 
a habit, mischievous as it Is in other respects. The lambent flame emitted 
from the body is probably phosphorescent, and hence little likely to set fire to 
the surrounding furniture. It is not certain whether this flame originates 
spontaneously, or is only spontaneously continued, after having been pror 
duced by a lighted substance coming too nearly in contact with a body thus 
surcharged with inflammable materials. 

Such, then, are the circulatory and respiratory systems in the most perfeet 
animals ; as mammals, birds, and amphibials. It should be observed, how* 
ever, that in birds the hollow bones themselves, and a variety of air-cells that 
are connected with them, constitute, as we have already had occasion to no- 
tice,* a part of the general respiratory organ, and endow them with that 
levity of form which so peculiarly characterizes them, and which is so skll^ 
fuUy adapted to their intention. It should be remarked, also, that in most am/ 
phibious animals, and especially in the turtle, whose interior structure Im the 
most perfect of the entire class, the two ventricles, or larger cavities of dis 
heart, communicate something after the manner in which they do in the hu- 
man foetus. The lungs of this class are for the most part unusually large ; 
and they have a power of extracting oxygen from water as well as from air; 
whence their capability of existing in both elements. The oxjrgeo^ how- 
ever, obtained from the water is not by a decomposition of the water into its 
elementary parts, but only b3r a separation of such air as is loosely combined 
with it; for if water be deprived of air or oxygen* the anhnal soon expires* 
We have already observed that some amphibials appear to possess onl? n 
s&Dgls heart, and even that of a very simple structure* 

* SmIm I. Ueton li. p. llS. 1L v 
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In fishes the heart is single, or consists only of two compartmentB inctead 
of four, and hence the circulation is single also. The fills in this clast an- 
swer the intention of lungs, and the blood is sent to them for this purpose 
from the heart, in order to be deprived of its excess of carbon, and supplied 
with its deficiency of oxygen. It is not returned to the heart, as in the case 
of the superior animals, but is immedatiely distributed over the body by an 
aorta or large artery issuing from the organ of the gills. The oxyjgen in 
these animals is separated from the water instead of from the air; and for this 
purpose the water usually passes through the mouth before it reaches the 
ffDls : yet in the ray-tribe there is a^ conducting aperture on each side of the 
head, through which the water travels instead of through the mouth. In the 
kunprey it is received by seven apertures opening on each side of the head 
into bags, which perform the office of gills, and passes ont by the same orifiices, 
and not, as has been supposed, by a different opening said to constitute its 
nostril. 

In the common leech there are sixteen of these orifices on each side of the 
belly, which answer the same purpose. In the sea-mouse (aphrodita acukata) 
** the water passes through the lateral openings between the feet into the 
cavity under the muscles of the back."* 

The siren possesses a singular construction, and exhibits both ffills and 
longs ;t thus uniting the class of fishes with that of amphibials. Linnasus- 
did not know how to arrange this curious animal, ana shortly before his 
death formed a new order of amphibials, which he called meahtis, for the 
purpose of receiving it. It ranks usually in the class of fishes. 

The only air-vessels of the winged insects have a resmblauce to the aper- 
tures of the lamprey, and are called stigmata. In most mstances these are 
idaced on each side of the body ; and each is regarded as a distinct trachea, 
conducting the air, as M. Cuvier elegantly expresses it, in search of the blood, 
as the blood has no means of travelling in search of the air.| They are of 
▼arious shapes and number, and are sometimes round, sometimes oval, but 
more generally elongated like a button-hole. In the grasshopper they are 
twenty-four, disposed in four distinct rows. 

The membranous tube that runs along the back of insects is called by 
Cuvier the dorsal vessel. It discovers an alternate dilatation and contraction : 
and is supposed by many naturalists to be a heart, or to answer the purpose 
of a heart. Cuvier regards it as a mere vestige of a heart, without contrac- 
tions from its own exertion, and without ramifications of any kind : the con- 
tractions being chiefly produced by the action of the muscles running along 
the back and sides, as also by the nerves and tracheae, or stigmata. Scorpions 
and spiders have a proper heart ; and as the term insecU is now confined by 
M. Cuvier and M. Marcel de Serres to those that have only this dorsad vessel, 
or imperfect heart, the two former genera are struck out of the list of insects 
as given by Linnaeus.^ 
^ This organ differs very considerably in its structure and degree of simpli- 
city in moluscous animals. The heart of the teredo has two auricles and 
two ventricles ; that of the oyster one auricle and one ventricle. In the 
muscle the heart is not, strictly speaking, divided into an auricle and ventri- 
cle, but rather consists of an oval bag, through the middle of which the lower 
portion of the intestine passes. Two veins from the gillff open into the heart, 
one on each side, which may be considered as the auricles. 

In several of the crustaceous insects of Linnaeus, as, for example, the mo- 
Dpculus and craw -fish, the stigmata converge into a cluster, so as to form 
giUs ; which in some species are found seated m the claws, and in other spe- 
cies under the tail. These have for the most part a small single heart, and 

• 8lr E. Homa, PhU. TraM. 1815, p. 900. 
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consequently a single circulation, the course of which, however, is directlj 
the reverse of that pursued in fishes ; for the heart in the present instance 
propels the blood through the body, and the gills receive it, and propel it to 
the heart. This is also the case in the snail, slUg, and many other soft- 
bodied worms, which possess a gill in the neck, consisting of a single apertore, 
which It can open and shut at pleasure. Yet with a singular kind of appa- 
rent sportiveness, the cuttle-fish is possessed of three distinct hearts, whichia 
one more than is allotted to mankind, in whom this organ is only doable. 

In zoophytes we are in great ignorance both as to their sanguineous and 
respiratory functions. That they stand in need of oxygen, and even of 
nitrogen, has been sufficiently determined by Sir H. Davy ; as it has also that 
they absorb their oxygen aiid nitrogen, as fishes do, from the water which 
holds these gases in solution. Their nutrition appears to be effected by an 
immediate derivation of the nutritive fluid from tneir interior cavity into the 
gelatinous substance of their body.* 

Hence then the respiratory organs of the animal kingdom may be divided into 
three classes ; lungs, gills, and holes or stigmata : each of the three classes 
exhibits a great variety in its form, but the office in which they are employed 
is the same. Animals of every kind must be supplied with air, or rather with 
oxygen, however they may differ in other respects in tenacity of life; for a 
vacuum, or a medium deprived of oxygen, kills them equally. Snails and 
slugs corked up in small bottles have been found to live till they had ex- 
hausted the air of every particle of oxygen, and to die immediately afterward : 
and frogs and land-turtles, which are well known to survive the loss of the 
spinal marrow for months, and that of the head or heart for several days, die 
almost instantly on exposure to a vacuum.f 

Connected with this general subject, there is still an important question to 
be resolved, and which has greatly occupied the attention of physiologists for 
the last fifty years. 

Mediately or immediately, almost all animal nutriment, and, conseqaentlTy 
almpst aU animal organization, is derived from a vegetable source. 'Toe 
blade of grass becomes a muscular fibre, and the root of a yam or a potato a 
human brain. What, then, is that wonderful process which assimilates sub- 
stances in themselves so unlike ; that converts the vegetable into an animal 
form, and endows it with animal powers 1 

Now to be able to reply succinctly to this question, it is necessary first of 
all to inquire into the chief feature in which animal and vegetable substancee 
agree, and the chief feature in which they differ. 

Animals and vegetables, then, agree in their equal necessity of extracting 
a certain sweet and saccharine fluid, as the basis of their support, from what- 
ever substances may for this purpose be applied to their respective organa 
of digestion. Animal chyle and vegetable sap make a very close approach 
to each other in their constituent principles as well as in their external ap- 
pearance. In this respect plants and animals agree. They disagree, inas- 
much as animal substances possess a very large proportion of azote, with a 
small comparative proportion of carbon ; while vegetable substances, on the 
contrary, possess a very large proportion of carbon, with a small compara- 
tive proportion of azote. And it is hence obvious, ttiat vegetable matter ean 
only be assimilated to animal by parting with ito excess ofcarbon, and filling 
up Its deficiency of azote. 

Vegetable substances, then, part first of all with a considerable portion of 
their excess of carbon in the stomach and intestinal canal, dnnng the process 
of digestion ; a certain quantity of the carbon detaching a certain quantity of 
the oxygen existing in these organs, as an elementary part of the air or water 
they contain, in consequence of its closer affinity to oxygen, and piodooioff 
carbonic acid gas ; a fact which has been clearly ascertained by a variety of 
experiments by M. Jurine of Geneva. A surplus of carbon, howet^r, still 
eaters the animal system through the medium of the lacteals, and continues 
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to circulate wilh the chyle, or the blood, till it reaches the lungps. Here a^ain 
a certain portion of carbon is perpetually parted with upon every expiration, 
in the form of carbonic vapour, according to Mr. Ellis, but according to Sir 
H. Davy and others, in that of carbonic gas, in consequence of its union 
with a part of the oxygen introduced into the lungs with every retuminjr in- 
spiration ;* whUe the excess that yet remams is carried off by the skm, in 
. consequence of its contact with atmospheric air : a fact put beyond all doubt 
by the experiments and observations of M. Jurine, although on a superficial 
Tiew, opposed by a few experiments of Mr. Ingenhouz,t and obvious to every 
one, from the well-known circumstance that the purest linen, upon the purest 
ikin, in the purest atmosphere, soon becomes discoloured. 

In this way, then, and by this triple co-operation of the stomach, the lungs, 
and the skin, vegetable matter, in its conversion into animal, parts with me 
whole of its excess of carbon. 

Its deficiency of azote becomes supplied in a twofold method : first, at the 
longs ; also, by the process of respiration, as should appear from the concor- 
lent experiments of Dr. Priestley and Sir H. Davy,| which agree in showing 
that a larger portion of aaote is inhaled upon every inspiration than is returned 
by every succeeding expiration ; in consequence of which the portion retained 
in the lungs seems to enter into the system, in the same manner as the re- 
tained oxygen, and perhaps in conjunction with it ; while, in union with this 
economy of the lungs, the skin also absorbs a considerable quantity of azote, 
and thus completes the supply that is necessary for the animalization of 
▼egetable food :^ evincing hereby a double consent of action in thes^ two 
organs, and giving us some insight into the mode by which insects and worms, 
which are totally destitute of lungs, are capable of employing the skin as a 
substitute for lungs, by breathing through the spiracles existing in the skin 
for this purpose, or merely through the common pores of the skin, without 
any such additional mechanism. It is by this mode, also, that respiration 
takes place through the whole vegetable world, offering us another instance 
of resemblance to many parts of the animal ; in consequence of which, 
insects, worms, and the leaves of vegetables equally perish by being smeared 
over with oil, or any other viscous fluid that obstructs their cutaneous orifices. 

But to complete the great circle of universal action, and to preserve the 
important balance of nature in a state of equipoise, it is necessary, also, to 
inquire by what means animal matter is reconverted into vegetable, so as to 
afford to plants the same basis of nutriment which plants nave previously 
afforded to animals 1 

Now this is for the most part obtained by the process of putrefaction, or 
a return of the constitueeit principles of animal matter to their original afiSni- 
ties, from which they have been inflected by the superior control of the vital 
principle, so long as it inhabited the animal frame, and coerced into other 
combinations and productions. || Putrefaction is, therefore, to be regarded 
as a very important link in the great chain of universal life and harmony. 

The constituent principles of animal matter we have already enumerated : 
they are most of them compound substances, and fall back into theur respec- 
tive primordia as the putrefactive process sets them at liberty. This process 
eommences among the constituent gases ; and it is only necessary to notice 
the respective changes that take place in this quarter, as every other change 
is an induced result. 
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Of these frases I have already observed, that azote or nitrogen is by fiur 
the largest in respect of quantity, and it appears also to be by far the most 
active. Hence^ on the cessation of the vital principle, the azotic corpuscles 
very speedily make an advance towards those of oxye^n, and generally in the 
softer and more fluid parts of the system ; the control of the vital principle being 
here looser and less powerfully exerted. A union readily takes place between 
the two, and thus combined they fly ofl" in the form of nitric acia ; while at the 
same time another portion of azote combines with some portion of hydrogen, 
and escapes in the form of ammonia or volatile alkali. A spontaneous de» 
composition having thus commenced, all the other component parts of the 
lifeless machine are set at liberty, and fly off either separately or in dif- 
ferent combinations ; during which series of actions, from the union of hy- 
drogen with carbon, and esp^ially if conjoined at the same time with some 
portion of phosphorus or sulphur, is thrown forth that offensive aura which 
IS the peculiar characteristic of the putrefactive process, and which, accord 
ing to the particular mode in which the different elementary substances com- 
bine, constitutes the fetor that escapes from putrid fishes, rotten eggs, or any 
other decomposing animal substances. 

In this manner, then, by simple, binary, or ternary attractions and combi- 
nations, the whole of the substance constituting the animal system, when 
destitute of its vital principle, flies off progressively to convey new pabulum 
to the world of vegetation ; and nothing is left behind but lime or tne earUi 
of bones, and soil or the earth of vegetables : the former furnishing plants 
with a perpetual stimulus by the eagerness with which it imbibes oxygen, and 
the latter offering them a food ready prepared for their digestive organs. 

In order, however, that putrefaction snould take place, it is necessary that 
certain accessaries to such a process should be present, without which putre- 
faction will never follow. Of these the chief are rest, air, moisture, and heat. 

Without RKST the putrefactive process in no instance takes place readily, 
and in some instances does not take place at all : for animal flesh, when ex- 
posed to the perpetual action of running water, is often found converted into 
one common mass of fat or spermaceti, as I shall presently have occasion to 
observe more minutely. 

Air must necessarily coexist, for putrefaction can never be induced in a 
vacuum. Yet we must not only have air, but genuine atmospheric air ; or, in 
other words, the surrounding medium must be compounded of the gases 
which constitute the air of the atmosphere, and in their just proportions. To 
prove this, it is sufllcient to mention that dead animal substance has been 
exposed by M. Morveau,* and other chemists, for five or six years in confined 
vessels, to the action of simple nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon, and various other 
nses, without any change that can be entitled to the appellation of putre- 
faction. 

There must also be moistuke ; for as I have already observed, putrefaction 
commences in the softer and more fluid parts of the animal system. On this ' 
account it rarely occurs during a sere harmattan or drying wind of any kind, 
and never in a frost so severe as to destroy all moisture whatsoever; the 
power of frost exercising quite as effectual a control over the elements of 
animal matter as the living principle itself. 

For the same reason there must be heat ; since in the total absence of 
heat frost must necessarily take place, together with an entire privation of 
moisture. On this last account, again, the heat made use of must only be to 
a certain extent, as about 65^° of Fahrenheit ; for, if carried much higher, the 
rarefaction which takes place in the surrounding atmosphere will induce an 
ascent of all the fluids in the animal substance towards its surface ; whence 
they will fly off in the form of vapour, before the putrefying process can have 
haa time to commence, and leave nothing behind but dry indurated materials, 
incapable of putrefaction because destitute of all moisture. Our dinner- 
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tables too often supply us with instances of this fact, in dishes of roatt or 
boiled meat too long exposed to the action of the fire, and hence reduced to 
joiceless and ragi^ed fibres, totally devoid of nutriment, and eapable of keep- 
ing for weeks or months, without betraying any putrefactive indication. 

In like manner, when bodies are buried beneath the hot and arid sands of 
Eg]npt or Arabia, with a isultry sun shining, almost without ceasing, upon the 
•andy surface, the heat hereby produced is so considerable as to raise the 
whole of the fluids of the animal system to the cuticle, whence they are im- 
mediately and voraciously drunk up by the bibulous sands that surround it ; 
or, piercing their interstices, are thrown off into the atmosphere in the form 
of insensible vapour. In consequence of which, when a body thus buried is 
dug up a few weeks after its interment, instead of being converted into its 
original elements, it is found changed into a natural mummy, altogether as 
hardy and as capable of preservation as any artificial mummy, prepared with 
• the costliest septics employed on such occasions. 

When dead animal organs are deposited in situations in which only a very 
small portion of atmospheric air is capable of having access to them, a change 
indeed takes place, but of a ver}' different description from that of putrefac- 
tion, and which is of a most curious and extraordinary nature. For in such 
cases tbe animal organs, instead of being converted into their original ele- 
ments, are transmuted into fat, wax, or spermaceti ; or rather into a substance 
mdgeneriif and possessing a middle nature between that of the two former, 
whence the French chemists have given it the appellation of adipocuie ; a 
term not strictly classical, but for which the chemists of our own country 
have not hitherto substituted any other. 

This result is observed, not un frequently, in bodies that are drowned, and 
rendered incapable of rising to the surface of the water ; for m such a situa- 
tion but very little air, and, consequently, very little oxygen, can reach them 
from the external atmosphere. And it is to these circumstances we ought, 
perhaps, to resolve the singular appearance in the body of Colonel Pollen, 
who was wrecked a few years ago in the Baltic Sea, near Memel, and within 
•ight of the coast ; and whose corpse was six months afterward thrown on 
shore, with the features of the face so little varied, that every one of his ac- 
quaintance recognised him at the first glance. The body had probably been 
entangled in the submarine sands on first sinking, and been retained in Uiis 
situation for months, cut off from that exposure to external air which is ab- 
solutely necessary in all cases of putrefaction properly so called. A similar 
conversion into wax-fat was observed also in 1786 and 1787, on opening the 
/hues communes^ or common burial pits in the churchyards of the Innocents at 
raris, for the purpose of laying the foundation of a new pile of buildings. 
For the bodies tnat on this occasion were dug up, instead of being dissolved 
into their elementary corpuscles, were found for the most part converted into 
^8 very substance of waxy fat or adlpocire. The populace were alarmed at 
the phenomenon, and the chemists were applied to for an explanation. M. 
Fourcroy, among others, attended upon this occasion ; and his solution, which 
will apply to all cases of a similar kind, referred the whole to the extreme 
difficulty with which external air had obtained any communication with the 
inhumed bodies, in consequence of the close adaptation of coffin to coffin, 
and the compactness with which every pit had been filled up. Difficult^ 
however, as tnis communication must have been, he conceived that, from the 
natural elasticity of atmospheric air, some small portion of it had still entered, 
conveying, perhaps, just oxygen. enough Ip excite the new action of decom- 
position. This having commenced, the constituent oxygen of the dead ani<' 
mal organs would itself be progressively disengaged, and rapaciously laid 
hold of by all the other constituent principles, from their strong and general 
affinity to it. During this gradual evolution, there can be little doubt that Uie 
greater part of it would be seized by the predominant azote, a very considera^ 
Die part by the carbon, and the rest by the hydrogen ; and the result would 
he, upon the total but very slow escape of the constituent and disengaged 
oxygeoi that the whole or nearly the whole of the azote a considerable por 
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tion of the caibon, and a certain quantity of the hydrogen, would escape also 
—leaving behind the remainder of the carbon and the hydrogen, now inca- 
pable of escape from the want of oxygen to give wings to their flight, to- 
gether with the residual earth of the animal machine. 

But hydrogen and carbon, though in this case incapable of sublimation 
for want of oxygen, would still, from their mutual attraction and juxtaposip 
tion, enter into a new union and produce a new result, and this result most 
necessarily be fat ; for fat is nothing else than a combination, in given pro- 
portions, of carbon and hydrogen. And hence, whatever the respective ani- 
mal organs of the bodies deposited in these burial caverns may have antece- 
dently consisted of, whether muscles, ligament, tendon, skin, or cellular sub- 
stance, when thus deprived of their oxyc^en and azote, the whole must of ne- 
cessity be converted into fat. Pure and genuine fat it would have been, pro- 
Tided there had been nothing leA behind but mere carbon and hydrogen, and in 
their respective proportions for the formation of fat ; but as we can scarcely 
conceive such proportions could take place, or that every corpuscle of the azote 
could be carried oflf before the total escape of the oxygen, many parts of it 
must necessarily have assumed a flaky, soapy, or waxy appearance, from tha 
onion of the azote left behind with some portion of the hydrogen, and tha 
conseauent production of ammonia or volatile alkali ; since, by an intermix- 
ture or alkali with fat, every one knows that soap or a saponaceous substance 
is uniformly produced. 

But, excepting in situations of this kind, in reality, in every situation in 
which dead animal matter, destitute of its living principle, is exposed to the 
nsual auxiliaries of putrefaction, putrefaction will necessarily ensue, and the 
balance will be fairly maintained : — the common elements of vital organiza- 
tion will be set at liberty to commence a new career, and the animal world 
will restore to the vegetable the whole which it has antecedently derived 
from it 

In this manner is it, then, that nature, or rather that th^ God bf nature, ia 
for ever unfolding that simple but beautiful round of action, that circle of 
etemd motion, in which every link maintains its relative importance, and the 
happiness of every part flows from the harmony of the whole. Can we, then, 
do better than conclude with the correct and spirited apostrophe of one of our 
most celebrated poets ? — 

Look roond the tvorid ! behold the chain of ]ov« 
Combining all below and all above. 
Bee jdastie nature worUng to this end : 
Atoms to auxne— cloda to crystals tend.* 
ttoe dying Tegetablee life sustain ; 
See lUb, oissoiTing, y«getate again.— 
All serr'd, all serving, nothing stands alone^ 
Hm ehain holds 00, and where it ends nnnowo. 
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OH THE PBOOISSBS OF ASSUULATION AKD mTTRITION ; AMD THI CUBIOUS KITICTS 

TO WHICH THET LEAD. 

We have traced out in our preceding studies something of the means by which 
form, and magnitude, and motion are produced in the inorganized world :— 
how the various substances that surround us combine and separate, vanish 
from us and reappear, and, in the multifarious processes they undergo, give rise 
to new products by new and perpetually shifting involutions. We have far- 
ther triiced an outline of the means by which organized matter is capable of 
up the curious structures of plants and animals ; how the chief funo- 
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tions they possess are carried on, and by what means they respectively ae> 
quire maturity and perfection. 

But it is not only necessary that the system should in this manner be ma- 
tured and perfected by a fresh application of materials, but that the old mate- 
fials which constitute every organ should be progressively removed firom the 
system, in consequence of their being worn out by use, and their place sup- 
plied from definite stores. Let us, then, devote the present hour to an 
inquiry how this latter change occurs in vascular and living matter, in the 
vegetable and animal system : by what means the dead or exhausted and 
worn-out elements of the different organs are carried off, and replaced by new 
reformative materials, and what are ue principal phenomena tluit result from 
such a series of operations. 

The blood, then, in animals, and the sap, which may be regarded as a spe- 
cies of blood, in plants, of both which we have already treated, are the vital 
currents from which every or?an of the individual frame derives the nourisb- 
tnitni it stands in need of, and into which it pours ultimately a consi^raUe 
portion of its waste and eliminated fragments ; for the provident frugality of 
nature suffers nothing to be lost, and, as far as possible, works up the old 
materials, time after time, into fresh food for the subsistence of the entire 
system. 

To produce this double purpose two distinct sets of vessels are necessary: 
one for that of separating from the common mass of the blood, and recooF 
bining into new associations, those particular parts of it which the formation 
of the fresh matter, demands ; and the other for that of eanying back the 

aected materials into the general current. And hence these two sets of ves- 
s bear the same relation to each other as the veins and arteries of the ani- 
mal frame, accompany every part of the frame to its farthest extremities, and, 
indeed, constitute the general mass of the frame itself. From Hm respective 
offices they perform, they are denominated secernent and ABsoaBEirr sys- 
tems : in their utmost ramifications they are too minute to be traced by the 
keenest eye, or the nicest experiment of the anatomist ; but where they are 
not quite so minute, they are sufiiciently discoverable, and their course is 
sufficiently capable of being followed up, from the delicate apertures or 
mouths by which, in infinite numbers, they open on all animal surfaces, or 
hollows whatever, to their incipient sources. 

The SECERNENTs, or that set of vessels whose office it is to separate parti- 
cular parts from the blood for particular purposes, are evidently continuations 
of some of those very subtile ramifications of the arteries which, on account 
of their fineness, are called capillary ; and the absorbents, or that set of ves- 
sels whose office it is to imbibe or drink up the waste and exhausted materials, 
are as evidently distinct and attenuate tubes, progressively uniting, and ulti- 
mately emptying themselves into the venous system ; the common trunk in 
which they concentre, and in which also concentre the lacteals of the ali- 
mentary canal, named the thoracic duct, being a tough membranous channel, 
sitpate upon the interior part of the spine, of about the diameter of a crow- 
quill in man, and running in a serpentine direction through the diaphragm or 
midriff to an angle formed by a union of the jugular and subclavian veins, 
into which it opens, and where of course it terminates, leaving the waste and 
the new food, now ultimately intermixed, to be still farther elaborated and 
refitted for use by those subsequent and specific operations of the heart and 
the lungs which we have already described.* 
The simplest action, perhaps, that is evinced by the mouths of the secre- 
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torj or feceraent yessels, consists in separating^ and throwing forth a find 
lymph from the surface of all membranes and organs whatever, for the pur- 
pose of lubricating them, as we grease the axletree of our carriage-wheels ; 
and thus preventing one membrane or organ from being injured by the frictioa 
of another. Of this every one who has been present on the cutting up pf 
slaughtered oxen must have seen an abundant and striking instance, in the 
▼apour that ascends from every part of the warm carcass : which vapour, 
when condensed by cold or any other cause, is found to be little more than 
the serum or watery part of the blood. And one of the simplest actions 
evinced by the mouths of the absorbent vessels consists in their drinking up, 
as with a sponge, this attenuate or lymphatic fluid, wheait has answerMi ite 
purpose, so as to make room for a fresh and perpetual effusion: whence 
these vessels are often called lymphatic, as well as absoibent, in conse* 
quence of their being so frequently found loaded with this fine and colourless 
material. 

And here, perhaps, the first remark that must occur to every one is, the 
necessity there seems to exist, that these correspondent systems of vessels 
should maintain the nicest harmony or balance in their respective functions , 
since, if the one operate either with a less or a larger power than the othery 
disease must inevitably follow ; the nature of the malady being determined 
by the nature of the cause that produces it. 

We have all of us heard, and most of us have seen, instances of the disorder 
called dropsy; and many of us have surveyed it both in a local and a general 
form, as dropsy of the head, dropsy of the chest, dropsy of the abdomen, and 
dropsy of the cellular membrane or system at large. This disease may take 
place from two causes ; as, for example, from a too great excitement of the 
secernent system, or a too little excitement of the absorbent. If, from a 
' morbid irritability in the secernent vessels of any one of the cavities I have 
just adverted to, an undue proportion of lubricating lymph be secreted and 
steam forth, the natural tone and action of the correspondent absorbent ves« 
sels will not be sufficient to carry off the surplus; ana hence that surplus will 
accumulate, and dropsy ensue, although the absorbent vessels of the part 
affected be in a state of usual health and vigour : the disease depending alto- 
gether on the morbid and predominant excitement of the secements. 

But suppose the absorbent vessels of a particular cavity, in consequence 
of cold, exhaustion from great previous exercise, or any other cause, to be 
rendered torpid and inert, and, consequently, incapable of contuiuing their 
accustomed measure of action : in this case, dropsy will also ensue, notwith- 
standing the corresponding secernent vessels are in a state of natural health, 
and nolarger portion of lymph is secreted than a state of natural health de- 
mands ; for the fluid vnll now accumulate, from the morbid torpitude of the 
absorbent system, and its inability to fulfil its function. It is hence, as every 
one must perceive, a point of the utmost consequence to determine the nature 
of the cause in dropsy ; as, in truth, it is ui every other disease, before we 
attempt a remedy ; since an error upon this subject may be productive of the 
most serious, and indeed fatal consequences. For it is obvious that we may 
stimulate where we ought to diminish action, or we may diminish action 
where we ought to stimulate. 

Occasionally, however, the action is equally increased in both sets of ves- 
aels ; as, for example, an inflammation of the leg or arm ; and in this case 
there is great heat and dryness, and at the same time considerable mtmnes- 
cence or sweliiug. For under this affection the mouths of the secernent 
▼easels, being more distended than in a natural state, pour forth the coagula- 
te lymph in a grosser and less attenuate form, and not unfrequently, per- 
haps, intermix^ with some particles of red blood ; while the mouths of the 
abeorfoents, though they as eagerly drink up the finer parts of what is thus 
Apidly strained off, are incapable of carrying away with equal ease those of 
H grosser texture ; in consequence of which these last remain behind, and 
pffodnce tumefaction by their accumulation. 
Ai tioM^alao^we meat with an equal degree of diminished instead of 
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increased action in both these sets of vessels ; as on exposure to cold and damp 
temperatures ; in cases of spare and coarse diet ; or of old age. And ^ 
result of this double decrease of ener^ is dryness, as in the former instanee» 
but combined with leanness and corrugation of the organs that are thus 
affected. It is hence the bones of old people are more easily broken, and the 
•kin is harsher and more wrinkled than fn the middle of life ; hence the shri- 
▼elled and squalid appearance of gipsies and beggars ; and hence, in a consi- 
derable degree, the low and stinted stature of the Esquimaux, Laplanders, 
and ToDgooses. 

For all the usual purposes of health and organic nutrition, the common 
action and common degree of action evinced by these respondent systems of 
▼essels are perfectly sufficient, though not more than sufficient. It may hap- 
pen, however, that iu consequence of severe violence from external injury or 
internal disease, a considerable portion of an organ, as a part of some of the 
muscles that belong to an arm or a leg, may l^ totally destroyed or killed, 
and, consequently, rendered incapable of performing its proper function. 
How is nature, or, which is the same thing, the remedial principle of life, to 
act in such circumstances 1 If the dead part remain, it is manifest that it 
must impede the living parts that surround it in the execution of their appro- 
priate office : independently of which they want the space which the dead part 
occupies, and the aid which it formerly contributed. It is obvious that twa 
processes are here necessary : the dead part must be carried off, and its post 
must be filled up by a substitute of new matter possessing the precise proper- 
ties of the old. And here we meet with a clear and striking instance of 
that wonderful instinctive power which pervades every portion of the vital 
•ystems, both of the animal and vegetable world, and which is perpetually 
prompting them to a repair of whatever evils they may encounter, by the 
most skilful and definite methods. 

In order to comply with this double demand of carrying off the dead matter, 
and of providing a substitute of new, each of the systems before us com- 
mences, in the living substance that immediately surrounds that which re- 
quires removal, a new mode and a new degree of action. 

A boundary line is first instinctively drawn between the dead and useless, 
and the living and active parts ; and the latter retract and separate themselves 
from the former, as though the two had been skilfully divided by a knife. 
This process being completed, the mouths of the surrounding absorbent ves- 
sels set to work with new and increased power, and drink up and carry off 
whatever the material may he of which the dead part consists, whether fat, 
muscle, ligament, cartilage, or bone ; the whole is equally imbibed and taken 
away, and a hollow is produced, where the dead part existed. At the same 
tim^ the mouths of the corresponding secernent vessels commence a similar 
increase and newness of action, and instead of the usual Ijrmph, pour forth 
into the hollow a soft, bland, creamy, and inodorous fluid which is denomi- 
nated pus ; that progressively fills up the cavity, presses ^pradually against 
the superincumbent skin, in the gentlest manner possible distends and atte- 
nuates it, and at length bursts it open, and exposes the whole of the interior to 
the action of the gases of the atmosphere. 

It was at one time conceived, and by writers of considerable eminence and 
judgment, and of as late a date as the time of Mr. Hewson, that the injured 
and dead parts were themselves dissolved and converted into pus ; but this 
opinion has been disproved in the most satisfactory manner by the minute 
and accurate experiments of Mr. John Hunter, Sir Everard Home, and Mr. 
Cruickshank ; and the process has been completely established as I have now 
related it. 

In what immediate way the gases of the atmosphere operate so as to assist 
the secernent mouths of what is now the clean and exposed surface of a 
wound, in producing incarnation, or the formation of new matter of the veiT 
same kind and power as that which has been carried off, and enable them to fiU 
up the cavity with such new matter, and perfect the cure, we do not exactly 
know. Variouf theories have been offered upon this very curious fufctiects 
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but at present they are theories, and nothing more ; and I shall not« therefore, 
detain you with a relation of them. Thus much, however, we do know, that 
the co-operation of the atmosphere with the action of the mouths of the se- 
cernent system engaged in the work of restoration is, in some way or other, 
peculiarly beneficial ; and that, generally speaking, the wider the opening, 
and the freer the access of atmospheric air of a due temperature to the sur- 
face of the wound, or, which is the same thing, the freer it comes in contact 
with the mouths of the secernent vessels, the more rapidly and auspiciously 
the work of impletion and assimilation proceeds. Neither do we know, pre- 
cisely, why pus, rather than any other kind of fluid, should in the first instance 
be poured forth, for the purpose of filling up the hollow, and producing a rup- 
ture of the skin ; but we know to a certainty that some such general process 
is in most cases absolutely necessary ; we know that such a rupture must 
take place in the natural mode of cure ; that the atmosphere must come into 
close contact with the mouths of the restorative secernents ; that a milder or 
softer fluid could not possibly be secreted for such a purpose ^ and that the 
entire process exhibits proofs of most admirable skill and sagacity. It is 
at times possible for us to assist the process by the lancet, which accelerates 
the openmg. Yet, even in this case, we do no more than assist it, and are 
only, as we ought ever to be in all similar cases, humble coadjutors and imi- 
tators of nature, and admirers of that all-perfect and ever-present wisdom 
which we are so often called upon to witness, but are never capable of 
rivaUusg. 

A process closely similar to this is perpetually unfolding in vegetable life. 
And it was merely by taking advantage of this process that Mr. Forsythe was 
able to make old, but well-rooted, stumps of fruit-trees throw forth, far more 
rapidly than he could saplings, a thrifty family of vigorous and well-bemng 
shoots : for the compost for which he was so celebrated does nothing more 
than merely increase the secernent and absorbent action of the vegetable frame 

Sits stimulating property, and defend the wounded part to which it is ap- 
ed from being injured by the inclemency of the weather. 

From what has thus far been observed, it appeara obvious that all the different 
parts of the living body are assimilating organs, or, in other words, are capa- 
ble of converting the common nutriment of the blood into their own respective 
natures, and for their own respective uses. And it has also appeared, that 
wider particular circumstances every part is capable, moreover, of secreting 
a material different from that of its own nature ; as, for example, the materiu 
of pus, whenever such a substance is necessary. 

This view of the subject will lead us to understand with facility how it is 
possible for various organs of the system to maintain two distinct secretions 
at the same time : one of a matter similar to its own substance, and exclu- 
sively for its own use ; and another of a matter distinct from its own sub- 
stance, and in many instances subservient to the system in general. 

Of this last kind are the stomach, the liver, the respiratory organ, and the 
brain: each of which secretes, independently of the matter for its own nou- 
rishment, a matter absolutely necessary to the health and perfection of the 
general machine : as the gastric juice, the curious and wonderful properties 
of which I described on a former occasion ; the oxygenous principle of the 
inspired air, and, as some suppose, those of light or caloric ; the bile ; and 
the nervous fluid, or material of sensation. 

There are various other organs of a smaller kind, and simpler texture, 
which also perform the same double office, and secrete materials of a much 
more local use, or which are intended to be altogetlier thrown away from the 
system, as waste or noxious bodies. And to the one or the other of these 
classes belong the kidneys, the intestinal tube, the minute and very simple 
perapiratory follicles of the skin, the delicate organs that separate the saliva 
and mucus that serve to lubricate the mouth and nostrils, and those that ela- 
borate the tean, the wax of the inner ear, and the fat. 

The organs, of whatever size or texture, that perform this double function* 
tie called secretoiy glands; and they are distingoiidied into different sets. 
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either from their peculiar office or peculiar structure : as salivary, lachiymalt 
mucous, which are denominated from the former character, and apply to the 
smallest and simplest of them ; conglobate, which are of a larger form, and 
of an intricate convolution, and belong exclusively to the absorbent system^^ 
as the mesenteric and lumbar ; and glomerate and conglomerate, which are 
composed of a congeries of sanguineous vessels, without any cavity, but with 
one or more mouths, or excretory ducts as they are called, which, iu the latter, 
open into one common trunk, — as the mammary and pancreatic ; both which 
kinds' are denominated from the character of their structure. 

It is b3r this peculiar organization iu animals and plants that all those nice 
and infinitely varying exhalations or other fluids are thrown forth from dif* 
ferent parts of them, by which such parts, or the whole individual, or the 
entire species of individuals, are respectively characterized. Our own senses 
are too dull to trace a discharge of any kind of essence or vapour from the 
surface of the human skin in its ordinary action; but the discoloration 
which soon takes place upon the purest linen, when worn in the purest atmos- 
phere, sufficiently proves the existence of such an efflux ; and there are various 
animals whose olfactory organs are much acuter than our own, as our domes- 
tic dogs, for example, that are able to discern a difference in the odour of 
the vapour which issues from the skiu of every individual, and that in fact 
identify their respective masters, and distinguish them from other individualSy 
by this character alone. 

It is to this sense chiefly that quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and most insect 
tribes trust themselves in their search after food; and hence the supe- 
rior acuteness of this power in animals of such kinds is a strong proof 
of that unerring Wisdom which regulates the world, and is equaUy con- 
spicuous in every part of it. Under peculiar circumstances, however, the 
sense of smell appears to be far more lively among mankind than when such 
circumstances do not exist. M. Yirey, who has written a ver^ learned trea- 
tise upon this subject, asserts, that it occurs among savaffes in a far higher 
degree of activity than among civilized nations, whose olfactory nerves are 
blunted by an habitual exposure to strong odours, or intricate combination of 
odours, and by the use of high-flavoured foods. And among persons in a 
keen morbid state of irritability it has been often found, even in civilized life, 
much sharper than among savages. The Journal des S9avans, an 1667, . 

S'ves a curious history of a monk who was said to be able to ascertain, by 
e difference of odour alone, the sex and age of a person, whether he were 
married or single, and the manner of life to which he was accustomed.* 

When the exhalation from the human skin is increased by muscular exer- 
cise, or any other exertion, it is rendered visible ; and in this state it is gene- 
rally found to combine with it a certain portion of dissolved animal oil or fat. 
Even without much increased action of the system, it is possible at times to 
obtain a knowledge of its existence under particular circumstances, or by 
particular applications. Thus, in cold subterraneous caverns, where the air 
18 dense and heavy, the natural evaporation often escapes from the surface 
of the body in the form of thick clouds ; and a bright mirror, when held near 
a warm and naked skin, in the temperature of the atmosphere, soon becomes 
obscured by a moist vapoun 

The quantity of this fluid discharged, either in a state of quiescence or of 
increased action, has not been determined with any great degrees of exact- 
ness. According to M. de Sauvages,! a man of middle stature and age, weigh- 
ing 1461bs., takes daily of food and drink about 56 ounces (circiter quinqua- 
ginta sex uncias), his dinner being about twice as much as his supper. In 
uie same period he perspires about 28 ounces ; viz. about twelve during the 
third part of his time in which he sleeps, and sixteen during the two-thiras in 
which he is awake. It appears certain, from the experiments of Gorter, that 

*In a paper on tiie Pedveria, In the Swedish Academy Tranaactions, there are a variety of enriooa «^ 
■Hiiliiina on the peculiar propertlea given to the amell, Heah. ice. of different ftnimala In oonaeqoaooe of tinlr 
Ibeding on difltoent fbods. It laeniiUed FotiTeria, en Americanak Ttxt. Aial. Ttans. torn. 1 p M6b 
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tbe weight of the body is more diminished by the same quantity of sweat 
than of mere perspiration. 

Sanctorius, whose experiments of measaring the weight of the body were 
made in the warm climate of Italy, ascertained that in that region eight pounds 
of food received by the mouth were, by the different infusible secretions, 
reduced to three ; making the proportion of insensible exhalation as five to 
eight. In cold climates, however, it has been determined that it does not 
amount to morei^than two-thirds of this proportion ; tod of either ouantity it 
has lately been very satisfactorily established, that more than half this secre* 
tion has been thrown forth from the surface of the lungs ; which I estimate 
in a previous lecture, and from the experiments and calculations of Lavoisier, 
as discharging not less than eleven ounces of solid caibon or chareoal in 
every four-and-twenty hours.* 

Plants transpire precisely in the same way, and to a much greater extent, 
through the medium of their leaves ; which, while they form a great part of 
their cuticle, may, as I have observed on a former occasion,! be also contem- 
plated as their lungs. Hales calculated that a sun-fiower, three feet high, 
transmits in twelve hours one pound four ounces of fluid by avoirdupois 
weight. Bishop Watson put an inverted glass vessel, of the capacitv of twenty 
cubic inches, on grass which had been cut during a very intense heat of thie 
sun, and after many weeks had passed without rain ; in two minutes it was 
filled with vapour, which trickled with drops down its sides. He cc^lected 
these on a piece of muslin, carefully weighed, and repeated the experiment 
for several days between twelve and three o'clock ; and estimated, as the 
result of his experiment, that an acre of grass laud transpires in twenty-four 
houre not less than 6,400 quarts of water. Dalton, for dew and rain toge- 
ther, makes the meafi of England and Wales 36 inches, thus amounting, in a 
year, to 28 cubic miles of water. Grew, in 1711, calculated the number of 
acres in South Britain at 46,800,000, and allowed a million to Holland.) 
Smith, for England alone, gives 73{ millions in the present day.( 

But the same general surface in animals and vegetables that thus largely 
secretes delicate fluids, largely also imbibes them by the corresponding sy8« 
tem Of absorbent vessels, opening with their spongy mouths or ducts in every 
direction. Hales ascertained that the above sun-flower, which threw off not 
less than twenty ounces of fluid in twelve hours, suspended its evaporation ' 
as soon as the dew fell, and absorbed two or three ounces of the dew instead* 
And among animals, and especially among mankind, the manifest operations 
of medicines and other foreign substances, merely diffused through the air, 
or simply applied to the skin ; of various vapours, as those of mercury, tur- 
pentine, and saffron ; bf various baths, as of tobacco, bitter-apple, opium, 
cantharides, arsenic, and other poisons, producing the most fatal effects, and 
altogether absorbed by the skin, are decisive and incontrovertible proofs of^ 
such an action. It is hence the bradypus, or sloth, supports itself without* 
drinking, perhaps, at any time, and the ostrich and camel for very long pe- 
riods, though the latter is also possessed of a natural reservoir. And hence 
the chief impletion of the human body, in many cases of abdominal dropsy ; 
since persons labouring under this disease have often been observed to fill 
with rapidity during the most rigid abstinence from drinks of every kind. 

Along with the common odour of insensible perepiration, discharged from 
the human surface, we often meet vrith other odoure of a much stron^r 
kind, produced by particular diseases or particular modes of life, and wluch 
are distinctly perceptible. Thus the food of garlic yields a peraptratton pos-^ 
sessin^r a garlic smell ; that of pease a leguminous smell ; coarse oils ana fat 
a rancid smell, which is the^cause of this peculiar odour amonr the inhabit- 
ants of Greenland; and acids a smell of acidity. Among glass-blowers, 
from the large quantity of sea-salt that entere into the materials of their 
manufacture, the sweat is sometimes so highly impregnated, that the salt ther 
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employ, and imbibe by the skin and lungs, has been seen to collect in crjniib 
upon their faces. 

Hence, too, the various smells that are emitted from the surface of other 
animals, and especially that of musk, which is one of the most common. 
We trace this issuing generally from the bodies of many of the ape species* and 
especially the Biminjacchus ; still more profusely from the opossum, and ooea- 
sionally from hedgehogs, water-rats, nares, serpents, and crocodiles. Hie 
odour of civet is the production of the civet-cat alone, the viverra xibdka, 
and viverra cvoetta of Linnasus ; though we meet with faint traces of it in 
some varieties of the domestic cat, the felis catta of the same writer. Ge- 
nuine castor is, in like manner, a secretion of the castor fiber ; but the sus 
Tajassu, and various other species of swine, yield a smell that makes an a(^ 
proach towards it. 

.Among insects, however, these odours are considerably more varied, as well 
as considerably more pleasant ; for the mtisk-scent of the cerambiz mosdboliit, 
the zpisfragrans, and the tipula moschifera, is far more delicate than that of 
the musK quadrupeds ; while the cerambix sttaveolenSf and several species of 
the ichneumon, yield the sweetest perfume of the rose ; and the petiolated 
sphex a balsamic ether highly fragrant, but peculiar to itself. Yet insects, 
like other classes of animals, furnish instances of disagreeable and even 
disgusting scents, as well as of those that are fragrant. Thus, sevenl 
species of the melitee breathe an essence of garlic or onions ; the staphilinos 
brunipes has a stench intolerably fetid, though combined with ^e perfume of 
spices; while the caterpillars of almost all the hymenoptera, ana the larves 
of various other orders, emit an exhalation in many instances excessively 
pungent. The carabus crepitans, and sclopeta of Fabricius, pour forth a sinu- 
lar vapour, accompanied with a strange crackling sound. 

The odorous secretions belonging to the vegetable tribes are well known 
to be still more variable ; sometimes poured forth from the leaves of the 
plant, as in the bay, sweet-briar, and heliotrope ; sometimes from the trunk, 
as in the pines and junipers ; but more generally from the corol. It is from 
the minute family of the jungermannia, nearly related to the mosses, and 
often scarcely visible to the eye, that we derive the chief sense of that de- 
lightful fragrance perceptible after a shower, and especially at even-tide :* 
and from the florets of the elegant anthoxanthum odorcUwn, or spring-grass, 
that we are chiefly furnished with the sweet and fragrant scent ofnew-mown 
hay. But occasionally the odours thus secreted are as intolerable as any that 
are emitted from the animal world ; of which the ferula asq^tidoj or asa- 
fetida plant, and the stapelia hirsuta, or carrion-flower, are sufficient examines. 

To the same secernent powers, moreover, of animals and vegetables, ex- 
isting in particular organs rather than extended through the system gene- 
rally, we are indebted for a variety of very valuable materials in trade and 
diet, as grums, resins, wax, fat, oils, spermaceti. And to the same cause we 
owe, also, the production of a multiplicity of poisons and other deleterious 
substances : such, for instance, as the poison of venomous serpents, which is 
found to consist of a genuine gum, and is the only gum known to be secreted 
by animal organs ; the electric gas of the gymnotus eUctrictu and raia ior^ 
pedo ; the pungent sting of the stinging-nettle, urtica urens^ and of the bee, 
both which are produced from a structure of a similar kind ; for every acu- 
leus or stin^ng point of the nettle is a minute and highly irritable duct, that 
leads to a mmute and highly irritable bulb, filled with a minute drop of very 
acrid fluid : and hence, whenever any substance presses against any of the 
aculei or stinging points of the plant, the impression is communicated to Uie 
bulb, which instantaneously contracts, and throws forth the minute drop of 
acrid fluid through the ducts upon the substance that touches them. 

As the secernent system tnus evidently allots particular organs for Che 
secretion of particular materials, the absorbent system is in like manner only 
capable of imbibing and introducing into the general frame particular male- 

^ Hbokai^llteagnphy of Bittlili JooiHiD. 
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in particular parts of it. Thus, opium and alkohol, the juice of aconitey 
and essential oil of laurel or bitter almonds, produce little or no eflfect upon 
the absorbents of the skin, but a very considerable effect upon the coatinff oi 
the stomach. In like manner, carbonic acid gas invigorates rather Uian 
injures, when applied to the absorbents of the stomach, but instantly destroy 
life when applied to those of the lungs ; while the aroma of the toxicaria 
Aiacasariennst or Boa upas, of which we have heard so much of late yearSy 
proves equally a poison, whether received by the skin, the stomach, or 
the lungs. 

So, also, substances that are poisonous to one tribe of animals are medi- 
cinal to a second, and even highly nutritive to a third. Thus, swine are poi« 
•oned by pepper-seeds, which to man are a serviceable and grateful spice ; 
while henbane-roots, which destroy mankind, prove a wholesome diet to 
swine. In like manner, aloes, which to our own kind is a useful medicine, 
is a rank venom to dogs and foxes ; and the horse, which is poisoned by the 
phellandrum aquaticum^ or water-hemlock, and corrosive sublimate, will 
take a drachm of arsenic daily, and improve hereby both in his coat and 
condition. 

It has already appeared, that the secernent vessels of any part of the bjb^ 
tern, in order to accomplish a beneficial purpose, as, for example, that of re- 
storing a destroyed or injured portion of an organ, may change their action, 
and secrete a material of a new nature and character. An equal change is 
not unfrequently produced under a morbid habit, and the secretion will then 
be of a deleterious instead of being of a healthy and sanative kind. And 
hence, under the influence of definite causes, the origin of such mischiev- 
ous and fatal secretions, in some instances thrown forth generally, and in 
others only from particular organs, as the matter of small-pox, measles, putrid 
fevers of various kinds, cancer, and hydrophobia, or the poisonous saliva of 
mad dogs. 

But the field opens before us to an unbounded extent, and we should lose 
ourselves in the subject if we were to proceed much farther. It is obvious, 
that in organic, as in inorganic nature, every thing is accurately arranged 
upon a principle of mutual adaptation, and regulated by an harmonious anta* 
gonism, a system of opposite yet accordant powers, that balance each other 
with most marvellous nicety; that increase and diminution, life and death, 
proceed with equal pace ; that foods are poisons, and poisons foods ; and, 
finally, that there is good enough in the world, if rightly improved, to make 
OS happy in our respective stations so long as they are allotted to us, and evil 
enough to wean us from them by the time the grant of life is usually recalled* 



LECTURE XV. 

OR TEE EXTEIINAL SENSES OF ANIMALS. 

Ths snbject of study for the present lecture is the organs of external sense 
in animals : their origin, structure, position, and powers ; and the diversities 
they exhibit in different kinds and species. 

The external senses vary in their number : in all the more perfect animals 
they are Ave; and consist in the faculties of sight, smell, hearing, taste, and 
touch. 

It is by these conrejrances that the mind or sensory receives a knowledge 
of whatever is passing within or without the system ; and the knowledge it 
tfaiiM gets possession of is called perception. 

The different kinds of perception, therefore, are as numerous as the different 
channels through which they are iecei¥ed, and they produce aa tfiiKX xoyj^ 
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the senBOiy* which usually remains for a longtime after tlie exciting cause 
has ceased to operate. This effect, for want of a better term, we call tn^oro' 
$um8; and the particular facts, or things impressed, and of which the impret- 
•ions retain, as it were, the print or picture, ideoi. 

The sensory has the pofwer of suffering this effect or these ideaa to remain 
latent or unobserved, and of calling them into observation at its option : it u 
the active exercise of this power that constitutes thought. 

The same constitution, moreover, by which the mind is enaUed to take a 
review of any introduced impression, or to exercise its thought upon any in- 
troduced idea, empowers it to combine such impressions or ideas into eveiy 
possible modification and variety. And hence arises an entirely new source 
of knowledge, far more exalted in its nature, and infinitely more extensive 
in its range : hence memory and the mental passions ; hence reason, iodg- 
jnent, consciousness, and imagination, which have been correctly and ele- 
gantly termed the internal senses, in contradistinction to those by which we 
obtain a knowledge of things exterior to the sensorial region. 

Thus far we can proceed safely, and feel our way l^fore us ; but clouds 
and darkness haner over all beyond, and a gulf unfathomable to the pAummet 
of mortals. Of tne sensory, or mind itself, we know nothing ; we have no 
chemical test that can reach its essence, no glasses that can trace its mode 
of union with the brain, no abstract principles that can determine the laws of 
its control. We see, however, enough to convince us that its powers are of 
a very different description from those of the body, and Revelation informB 
ns that its nature is so too. Let us receive the information with gratitude, 
and never lose sight of the duties it involves. 

But this subject would lead us astray even at our outset : it is important, 
and |t is enticing; and the very shades in which much of it is wrapped up 
prove an additional incitement to dur curiosity. It shall form the basis of some 
subsequent investigation,* but our present concern is with the external senses 
alone. 

These, for the most part, issue from the brain, which, in all the more per- 
fect animals, is an organ approaching to an oval figure ; and consists of three 
distinct parts : the cerebrum, or brain properly so called ; the cerebel, or 
little bram, and the oblongated marrow. The first constitutes the largest and 
uppermost part ; the second lies below and behind ; the third, level with Uie 
second, and in front of it — it appears to issue equally out of the two other 
parts, and gives birth to the spinal marrow, which may hence be regarded as 
a continuation of the brain, extended through the whole chain of the spine or 
back-bono. 

From this general organ arises a certain number of long, whitish, pulpy 
strings or bundles of fibres, capable of being divided and subdivided into 
minuter bundles of filaments or still smaller fibres, as far as the power of 
glasses can carry the eye. These strings are denominated nerves ; and by 
their different ramifications convey different kinds or modifications of sensa- 
tion to different parts of the body, keep up a perpetual communication with 
its remotest organs, and give activity to the muscles. They have been sup- 
posed by earlier physiologists to be tubular or hollow, and a few experiments 
nave been tried to establish this doctrine in the present day, but none that 
have proved satisfactory. 

As the brain consists of three general divisions, it might, at first siffbt, be 
supposed that each of them is allotted to some distinct and ascertainalue par- 
pose : as, for example, that of forming the seat of intellect, or thinking; the 
seat of the local senses of sight, sound, taste, and smell ; and the seat of 
general feeling or motivity. But the experiments of anatomists npon this 
abstruse subject, numerous and diversified as they have been of late years, 
and, unhai^Dy, upon living as well as upon deaa animals, have arrived at 
nothing conclusive in respect to it : and have rather given rise to contending 
than to concurrent opinions. So that we are nearly or altogether anae- 
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qminted with the reason of this conformation, and of the respective share whkdi 
each division takes in prodacing the general effect. 

The nerves uniformly issue in pairs, one for each side of the hody, and Ihe 
number of the pairs is thirty-nine ; of which nine rise immediately from the 
great divisions of the brain, under which we have just contemplated it, and 
are chiefly appropriated to the four local senses ; and thirty from Uie spinal 
marrow, through different apertures in the bone that encases it, and are alto- 
gether distributed over the body, to produce the fifth or general sense of 
touch and feeling, as also irritability to the muscles. 

That these nervous or pulpy fibres are the organs by which the various sen- 
sations are produced or maintained is demonstrable from the follp wing facts : 
If we divide, or tie, or merely compress, a nerve of any kmd, the muscle with 
which it communicates becomes almost instantly palsied ; but upon untying^ 
or removing the compression, the muscle recovers its feeling and mobility. 
If the compression be made on any particular portion of the brain, that part 
of the body becomes motionless which derives nerves from the portion com- 
pressed. And if the cerebrum, cerebel, or oblongated marrow be irritated, 
excruciating pain or convulsions, or both, take place all over the body, though 
chiefly where the irritation is applied to the last of these three parts. 

The matter of sensation, or nervous fluid, as for want of a more precise 
knowledge upon this subject we must still continue to call it, is probably ae 
homogeneous in its first formation as the fluid of the blood ; but, like the 
blood, it appears to be changed by particular actions, either of particulu parte 
of the brain, or of the particular nervous fibres themselves, into fluids of verjr 
different properties, and producing very different results. And it is probably 
in consequence of such changes alone that it is capable of exciting one set 
of organs to communicate to the brain the sensation of sound alone, another 
set that of sight alone, and so of the rest. While branches from the spinal 
marrow, or fountain-nerve of touch, are diffused over ever^ portion of the 
body, sometimes in conjunction with the local nerves, as m the organs of 
local sense, and sometimes alone, as in every other part of the system.* 
• Such an idea leads us naturally to a very curious and recondite subject, 
which has never, that I know of, been attended to by physiologists, and will 
at the same time throw no small degree of light upon it : — I mean the pro- 
duction of other senses and sensorial powers than are common to the more 
perfect animals, or such a modification of some one of them as may give the 
eemblance of an additional sense. 

What, for example, is that wonderful power by which migratory birds and 
Ushes are capable of steering with the precision of the expertest mariner 
from climate to climate, and from coast to coast ; and which, ifpossessed by 
man, might, perhaps, render superfluous the use of the magnet, and consider- 
ably infringe upon the science of logarithms 1 Whence comes it that the field* 
Dure and red-wing, that pass their summers in Norway, or the wild-duck and 
merganser, that in like manner summer in the woods and lakes of Lapland, 
are able to track the pathless void of the atmosphere with the utmost nicety, 
and arrive on our own coasts uniformly in the be^nning of October 1 or that 
the cod, the whiting, and the herring should visit us in innumerable shoals 
from quarters equally remote, and with an equal exactness of calculation? 
the cod pursuing the whiting, which flies before it, from the banks of New^* 
foundland to the southern coasts of Spain ; and the cachalot, or spermaceti 
whale, driving vast armies of herrings from the arctic regions, and devouring 
tiiousands of those that are in the rear every hour. 

We knoTr nothing of this sense, or the means by which all this is produced : 
and, knowing nothmg of it, and feeling nothing of it, we have no terms by 
which to reason concerning it. 

Yet it is a sense not limited to migratory animals. A carrier-pigeon hae 
been brought in a bag from Norwich to this metropolis, constituting a distance 
ef 180 miles ; and having been let off with a letter tied round itf neek, froa 
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the top of St. Paul's, has returned home through the air in a straight line, is 
four or fiTe hours. 

Buffon asserts, that a hawk or eagle can travel two hundred lea|ue8 in ten 
hours, and relates a story of one that travelled two hundred and fifty leagues 
in sixteen hours. 

A Newfoundland dos has in like manner been brought from Plymouth to 
London by water, and naving got loose, has run home by land with a speed 
80 rapid as to prove that his course must have been nearly in a straight line, 
though every inch of it was unknown to him. 

At such instances we start back, and, as far as we can, we disbelieve them, 
and think we become wise in proportion as we become skeptical. Meanwhile, 
nature pursues her wonder-working course, equally uninfluenced by our doubts 
or our convictions.* 

Even among mankind, however, we occasionally meet with a sort of sen- 
sation altogether as wonderful and inexplicable. For there are some persons 
80 peculiarly affected by the presence of a particular object, that is neither 
seen, smelt, tasted, heard, or touched, as not only to be conscious of its pre- 
sence, but to be in an agony till it is removed. The vicinity of a cat not un- 
frequently produces such an effect ; and I have been a witness to the most 
decisive proofs of this in several instances. It is possible that the anomalous 
sense may in this instance result from a peculiar irritability in some of the 
nervous branches of the organ of smell, which may render them capable of 
being irritated in a new and peculiar manner : but the persons thus affected 
are no more conscious of an excitement in this organ of sense than in any 
other ; and from the originality of the sensation itself find no terms in any 
language by which the sensation can be expressed. 

Sharxs and rays are generally supposed by naturalists to be endowed with 
a peculiar sense in the organ of a tubular structure found immediately under 
the integuments of the head though they have not agreed as to the exact 
character of this additional sense. Trevannius calls it generally a sixth 
organ of sensation. M. Jacobson, and Dr. de Blainville, who quotes his 
authority, regard it as a local organ of touch. M. Roux, who seems to have 
examined it with great attention, believes it to be the source of a feeling of a 
middle nature between the two senses of touch and hearing.f The bat appears 
to have, in like manner, an additional sensific power, for it is observed to 
avoid external objects when in their vicinity, while the eye, ear, and nose are 
closed, and there is no direct touch : and this peculiar feeling has been called 
a sixth sense generally by naturalists, without discriminating it farther. 

What is the cause of those peculiar sensations which we denominate hun- 

S!r and thirst 1 A thousand theories have been advanced to account for 
em, but all have proved equally unsatisfactory, and have died one after an- 
other almost as soon as they have received a birth. We trace indeed the 
orpmB in which they immediately reside, and know by the sensations them- 
selves that the one exists in the region of the stomach, and the other in that 
of the throat : but though we call them sensations, they have neither of them 
any of the common characters of touch, taste, hearing, seeing, or smelling. 

• The tket of the mifratory power of one kind of animals conflnna tbe fhct of the migratorr power of 
other a. While the qaeation was conhued to birds it was too oaen denied by many natnnUata, merely 
ftvm the dilllcalty of accounting for it ; end it was said, in opposition to Catesby and White, and all our 
heat ornithologista, that our summer birds only disappear by creeping into holes and crcricea to hihemate. 
And hence, even so late as 1623, the late Dt. Jenner felt himself called npon to examine such aaaeitloDa 
with a view of disproring them ; which he has done in one of the most agreeable essays on tbe natural 
hwtory of migratory birds to be found in our own or any other language. " A little reflection," saya he, 
**nia8t eompel us to confess that they are endowed with dischmhiating powers totally unknown to, and 
ftr erer unattainable bv, man. I have no objection to admit the poeaibiUty that birds may be overtaken by 
the cold of winter, and thus be thrown into tbf>) situation of other animals which remain torpid at that 
MaaoQ ; though I must own I never witnessed the act, nor could I ever obtain evidence on the subject that 
inw to*me sati^etory : but, as it has been often asserted, may I be aUowed to suppose that aooie deoe|itioD 
might have been uracUaed with the design of misleading those to whom it might seem to have appealed 
dhvloufl V* Phil. Trana. 18M. p. 11. The strongest argument against aU such disbelief, arising thMn tbm 
dUBeulnr of accounting Ibr the migration of birds, is to turn to the migiation of fishsa, and to mapinlM 
of remote travel in other animals, which are given above. The raapective marvela give mfpan l» 



aaeh other, tUI disbelief itself beoomea at leogUuthe greatest marvel of the whole. 
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Foods and drinks are the natural and common means of quieting their pain, 
but there are other means that may be also employed for this purpose, and 
which are often found to answer as a temporary substitute ; as, for instance, 
pressure against the coats of the stomach in the case of huneer, and stimu- 
latin? the salivary glands in the case of thirst. It is hence Uiat chewing a 
mouthful of hay alone, or merely moistened with water, proves so refresh- 
ing to attired horse, and is found so serviceable w^en we dare not allow him 
to slake his thirst by drinking. Savages and savage beasts are equally senn« 
ble of the advantage of pressure in the case of hunger, and resort to it upon 
all occasions in which they cannot take off the pain in the usual way. 

The manis or pangolin tribes, that swallow their food whole, will swallow 
stones or coals or any other substance, if they cannot obtain nutriment : not 
that their instinct deceives them, but for the purpose of acquiring such a 
pressure as may blunt the sense of hunger, which is found so corroding. 
Almost all carnivorous beasts pursue the same plan ; and a mixture of pieces 
of coal, stone, slate, and earth is often met with in the stomach of ostriches, 
cassowaries, and even toads. The Kamtschatkadale obtains the same pnr- 
pose by swallowing saw-dust ; and some of the northern Asiatic tribes by a 
board placed over the region of the stomach, and tightened behind with cords, 
in proportion to the severitv of the suffering. Even in our own country we 
often pursue the same end by the same means ; and employ a tight hanoker- 
chief, instead of a tightened stomach-board. 

In consequence of this difference in the mode in which the matter of touch 
or general feeling is secreted under different circumstance^, we may also per- 
ceive why some parts of the body, although perhaps as largely furnished wiUi 
the nerves of touch or general feeling as other parts, are far less sensible and 
irritable ; as the bones, the teeth, and the tendons ; and why the very same 
parts should, under other circumstances, as when morbidly affected, become 
the most sensible or irritable of all the organs of the system ; a fact well 
known to all, but I believe not hitherto satisfactorily accounted for by any one. 

We may see also why inflammation, attacking different orphans of the body, 
should be accompanied with very different sensations. In the bones and car- 
tilages, except in extreme cases, it is accompanied with a dull and heavy 
pain ; in the brain, with an oppressive and stupifying pain ; and in the sto- 
mach, with a nauseating uneasiness. So, agam, in the skin, muscles, and 
cellular membrane, it is a pain that rouses and excites the system generally ; 
but in those parts which are supplied with the two branches of nerves which 
are called par vagum and sympathetic, as the loins and kidneys, the patient 
is affected with lowness of spirits from the first attack of the inflammation.* 

Dr. GaU, whose physiological theory has excited so much attention of late 
years on the Continent, has endeavoured to account for all- these varieties of 
feeling, and indeed for all the animal senses of every kind, both external and 
internal, by supposing some particular part of the brain to be allotted to each, 
and that the general character and temperament of the individual is the result 
of the diflierent proportions which these different parts or chamben of the 
brain bear to one another. He supposes, also, that this organ is possessed 
of two distinct sets of nervous fibres — a secernent and an absoroent ; both 
directly connected with what is called the cineritious or ash-coloured part of 
the brain; the former issuing from it and secreting the fluid of the wiU, or that 
by which the mind operates on the muscles ; and the latter terminating in it, 
and conveying to it the fluid of the external senses, secreted by those sensies 
themselves, and communicating a knowledge of the presence and degree ot 
power of external objects. This elaborate theory, and the facts to which it 
'appeals, were veiy minutely investigated, a few yeare ago, by a very excel- 
lent committee of'^the physical class of the French National Institute, assisted 
hy Mr. (now Dr.) Spurzheim, the intimate friend and coadjutor of its invents, 
and who is well known to have contributed quite as much to the estabUsh- 
ment of this speculation as himself. This committee, after a very mlnnte 
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md cautiotis research, gave it as a part of their report, that the doctrine of the 
origin and action of the nerves is probably correct ; but that this doctrine 
does not appear to have any immediate or necessary connexion with that part 
of Dr. Gall's theory which relates to distinct functions possessed by distinct 
parts of the brain.* The origin, and distribution, and action, however, of Uie 
nervous trunks have since been far more accurately traced out by Mr. 
Charles BeU, M. Magendie, and various other physiologists ; while, in refuta^ 
lion of the doctrine that ascribes distinct functions to distinct parts of Uie 
brain, it maybe sufficient to observe, for the present, that many of the nerves 
productive of different functions originate in the same part, while others, pro- 
ductive of the same function, originate in different parts. 

There is no animal whose brain is a precise counterpart to that of man ; and 
it has hence been conceived, that by attending to the distinctions between the 
human brain and that of other animals, we might be able to account for their 
diflferent degrees of intelligence. But the varieties are so numerous, and the 
parts which are deficient m one animal are found connected with such new 
combinations, modifications, and deficiencies in others, that it is impossible' 
for us to avail ourselves of any such diversities. Aristotle endeavoured to 
estfiblish a distinction by laying it down as a maxim that man has the largest 
brain of all animals in proportion to the size of his body ; a maxim which nas 
been almost universally received from his own time to the present period. 
But it has of late years, and upon a more extensive cultivation of compara- 
tive anatomy, been found to fail in various instances : for while the brain of 
several species of the ape kind bears as largo a proportion to the bodv as that 
of man, the brain of several kinds of birds bears a proportion still larger. 
IL SOmmering has carried the comparison through a great diversity of genera 
and species : but the following brief table will be sufficient for the present 
poipose. The weight of the brain to that of the body fonns^ 

In man, from ^ ^ ts P^* 

-7- several tribes of simia ^ — 

— dog - - . T*T — 

— elephant - - ^j^ — 

— sparrow - - ^ — 

— canary bird - - tt "" 

— goose - . 5iir — 

— turtle (smallest) - -^-g — 

BL S((mmering has hence endeavoured to correct the rule of Aristotle by a 
modification, under which it appears to hold universally ; and, thus corrected, 
it runs as follows : ** Man has the largest brain of all animals in proportion to 
the general mass of nerves that issue from it.** 

Thus, the brain of the horse gives only half the weight of that of a man, 
but the nerves it sends forth are ten times as bulky. The largest brain which 
M. Sdmmering ever dissected in the horse-tribe weighed only lib. 4oz., 
while the smallest he ever met with in an adult man was 21b. 5joz.t 

It is a singular circumstance, that in the small heart-shaped pulpy sub- 
itance of the human brain, denominated the pineal eland, and which Des 
Cartes regarded as the seat of the soul, a collection of sandy matter should 
invariably be found after the first few years of existence ; and it is still more 
singular, that such matter has rarely, if ever, been detected but in the brain 
of a few bisulcated animals, as that of the fallow-deer, in which it has been 
found by Sdmmering 4 and that of the goat, in which it has been traced by 
Malacame.^ 

The nervous system of all the vertebral or first four classes of animals,* 
mammals, birds, amphibials, and fishes,— are characterized by the two follow-, 
lug properties :— first, the organ of sense consists of a gland or ganglion with 

r2S!rJ!PJ^"?*?i ^li^.**"**** *^^ of cnmlolofy andphyatofnomy, aee SeriM 112. LMCvtiBL 
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m long and bifid chord or spinal marrow descending from it, of a smaller dia- 
meter than the gland itself; and, secondly, both are severally enclosed.in a 
bony case or covering. 

In man, as we have already observed, this dand, or ganglion, is (with a 
few exceptions) larger than in any other animal, in proportion to the size of 
the body ; without any exception whatever in proportion to the size of the 
chord or spinal marrow that issues from it. 

In other animals, even of the vertebral classes, or those immediately before 
us, we meet with every variety of proportion ; froni the ape, which, in this 
respect approaches nearest to that of man, to tortoises and fishes, in which 
the brain or ganglion does not much exceed the diameter of the spinal mar- 
row itself. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that animals of a still lower descrip- 
tion should exhibit proofs of a nervous chord or spinal marrow, without • 
superior g]^d or brain of any kind ; and that this chord should even be des- 
titute of its common bony defence. And such is actually the conformation 
of the nervous system in insects, and, for the most part, in worms ; neither 
of which are possessed of a cranium or spine, and in none of which we are 
able to trace more than a slight enlargement of the superior part of the 
nervous chord, or spinal marrow, as it is called in other animals — a part situ- 
ated near the mouth, and apparently intended to correspond with tne organ 
of a brain. The nervous chord, however, in these animals, is, for the most 
part, proportionally larger than in those of a superior rank ; and at various 
distances is possessed of little knots or ganglions, from which* fresh ramifica* 
tions of nerves shoot forth, like branches from the trunk of a tree, and which 
may perhaps be regarded as so many distinct cerebels or little brains. 

tn zoophytic worms we can scarcely trace any distinction of structure, 
and are totally unable to recognise a nervous system of any kind. The com- 
mon and almost transparent hydra or polype, which is often to be found in 
the stagnant watere of our own country, with a body about an inch long, and 
arms or tentacles in proportion, appears to consist, when examined by Uie 
best glasses, of nothing but a granular structure, something like boiled sago, 
connected by a gelatinous substance into a definite form.* Hydatids and 
infusory animals exhibit a similarity of make. The common formative prin- 
ciple of all these may be reasonably conjectured to consist in the living 
power of the blood alone, or rather of the fluid which answera the purpose of 
Dlood ; and their principles of action to be little more than instinctive. 

Can we, then, conceive that all these different kinds, and ordere, and 
classes of animals, thus differently organized and differently endowed with 
intelligence, are possessed of an equahty of corporeal feeling! or, to adopt 
the language of ue poet, that — * 

tbe poor worm Uioa tnaxfst on, 
In corporal mffering, feels a peng as great 
As wbfen a giant dissl 

This is an interesting question, and deserves to be examined at some 
length. It may, perhaps, save the heart of genuine sensibility from 4 few of . 
those pangs whicn, even under the happiest circumstances of life, will be 
Btill called forth too frequently; and if there be a human being so hardened 
and barbarized as to take advantage of the conclusion to which the inquiry 
may lead us, he will furnish an additional proof of its correctness in his own 
peraon, and show himself utterly unqualified for the discussion. 

Life and sensation, then, are by no means necessarily connected: the 
blood is fdive, but we all know it has no sensation; and vegetables are aliTe* 
bat we have no reason to suppose they possess any. Sensation, so far as we 
are i^le to trace it, is the sole result of a nervous structure. Yet, though 
thus limited, it has already appeared that it does not exist eouaUy in evenr 
kind of the tame •tructure, nor in every part of the same kino. The skin m 
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more sensible to pain than the lungs, the brain, or the stomach ; but even the 
skin itself is more sensible in some parts than in others, which are appa- 
rently supplied with an equal number of nerves, and of nerves from the very 
•ame quarter. It is perhaps least sensible in the gums ; a little more so on 
the hairy scsdp of the nead ; much more so on the front of the body ; and most 
of all so in the interior of the eyelids : while the bones, teeth, cartilages, 
cuticle, and cellular membrane, though largely supplied with nerves, have no 
sensation whatever in a healthy state. 

As the degree of intelligence decreases, we have reason to believe that the 
intensity of touch or corporeal feeling decreases also, excepting in particular 
organs, in which the sense of touch is employed as a local power. And 
hence we may reasonably conjecture that in some of the lowest ranks of ani- 
mals, the sensibility may not exceed, even in their most lively organs, the 
acuteness of the human cellular membrane, cuticle, or gums. 

This, however, does not rest upon conjecture or even upon loose* indefinite 
reasoning. We find in our own system that those parts which are most inde- 
pendent of all the other parts, and can reproduce themselves most readily, 
are possessed of the smallest portion of sensation ; such are all the appen- 
dages of the true skin, the cuticle, horn, hair, beard, and nails : some of which 
are so totally independent of the rest, that they will not only continue to live, 
but even to grow, for a long time after the death of every other part of 
the body. 

Now it is this very property by which every kind of animal below the 
rank of man is in a greater or less degree distinguished from man himself. 
All of them are compounded of organs which in a greater or less degree ap- 
proach towards that independence of the general system which, in man, the 
msensible or less sensible parts alone possess ; and hence all of them are 
capable of reproducing parts that have been destroyed by accident or disease, 
with vastly more facility and perfection than mankind can do. 

I have once or twice had occasion to apply this remark to the lobster, 
which has a power not only of reproducing its claws spontaneously, when 
deprived of them by accident or disease, but of throwing them off sponta- 
neously whenever laid hold of by them, in order to extricate itself from the 
imprisoning grasp. The tipula pectiniformisf or insect vulgarly called father- 
long-legs, and several of the spider-family, are possessed of a similar power, 
and exereise it in a similar manner. These limbs are renewed by the forma- 
tive effect of the living principle in a short period of time : but it would be 
i^snrd to imagine that in thus voluntarily parting with them the animal puts 
himself to any very intolerable degree of pain ; for in such case he would not 
exert himself to throw them off. The gad-fly, when it has once fastened on 
the hand, may be cut to pieces apparently without much disturbance of its 
gratification ; and the polype appears to be in as perfect health and content- 
ment when turned inside out as when in its natural state. This animal may 
be divided into halves, and each half by its own formative and instinctive 
effort will produce the half that is deficient, and in this manner an individual 
of the tribe may be multiplied into countless numbers. 

In many animals of the three classes of amphibials, insects, and worms, 
the most dreadful wounds that can be infiicted, unless actually mortal, seem 
hardly to accelerate death ; and hence we have a decisive proof that the pain 
endured by such animals must be very considerably and almost infinitely less 
than would be suffered by animals of a more perfect kind, and especially 
by man ; since in these the pain itself, and the sympathetic fever which fol- 
lows as its necessary result, would be sufficient to kill them independently 
of any other cause. 

The life of man is in jeopardy upon the fracture or amputation of a limb ; 
and even at times when his body has been spattered over with a charge 
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fliem. VaiUant, wishing to preserye a locust of the Cape of Good Hope, 
took out the intestines, and filled the abdomen with cotton, and then fixea it 
down by a pin through the chest ; yet after five months the animal still moved 
its feet and antennas. 

In the beginning of November, Hedi opened the skull of a land^tortoise, and 
excavated it of the whole brain. He expressly tells us that the tortoise did 
not seem to suffer: it moved about as before, but groped for its path, for the 
eyes closed soon after losing the brain, and never opened again. A fleshy 
integument was produced, which covered the opening of the skull, but the in- 
stinctive power of the living principle was incompetent to renew the brain, 
and in the ensuing May, six months afterward, the animal died.* 

Spallanzani has incontestibly proved that the snail has a power of repro- 
ducing a new head when decapitated : but it should be remarked thattiie 
brain of the snail does not exist in its head. 

I will not pursue this argument any farther; it is in many respects painM 
and abhorrent ; and consists of experiments in which I never have been, and 
trust I never shdl be, a participant. But I avail myself of the facts them- 
selves in order to establish an important conclusion in physiology, which I 
could not so well have established without them. 

Let us turn to a more cheerful subject, and examine a few of those pecu- 
liarities in the external senses which characterize the different classes and 
orders of animals, so far as we are acquainted with such distinctions ; and 
admire the wisdom which they display. 

The only sense which seems common to animals, and which pervades 
almost the whole surface of their bodies, is that of general touch or feeling; 
whence M. Cuvier supposes that the material of touch is the sensorial power 
in its simplest and uncompounded state ; and that the other senses are only 
modifications of this material, though peculiarly elaborated by peouliar 
organs, which are also capable of receiving more delicate impressions.f 
Touch, however, has its peculiar local organ, as well as the oth^r senses, for 
particular purposes, and purposes in which unusual delicacy and precision 
are required ; in man this peculiar power of touch is well known to oe seated 
in the nervous papillae of the tongue, lips, and extremities of the fingers. Its 
situation in other animals I shall advert to presently. 

The difl^erences in the external senses of the different orders and kinds 
of animals, consists in their number and degree of energy. 

All the classes of vertebral animals possess the same number of senses as 
man. Sight is wanted in zoophytes, in various kinds of moluscous and articu- 
lated worms, and in the larves of several species of insects. Hearing does not 
exist, or at least has not been traced to exist, in many molluscous worms, 
and several insects in a perfect state. Taste and smell, like the general and 
simple sense of touch, seem seldom to be wanting in any animal. 

The local sense of touch, however, or that which is of a more elaborate 
character, and capable of being exercised in a higher degree, appears to be 
confined to the three classes of mammals, birds, and insects : and even in the 
last two it is by no means common to all of them, and less so among insects 
than among birds. 

In apes and macaucoes, constituting the quadrumana of Blunienbach, it 
resides partly in the tongue, and tips of the fingers, as in man, but equadly, 
and in some species even in a superior degree, in their toes. In the racoon 
(ursus lotor) it exists chiefly in the under surface of the front toes. In the 
horse and cattle orders, it is supposed by most naturalists to exist conjointly 
in the tongue and snout, and in the pig and mole to be confined to the snout 
alone ; this, however, is uncertain ; as it is also, though there seems to be 
more reason for such a belief, that in the elephant it is seated in the proboscis. 
Some physiologists have supposed the bristly hairs of the tiger, lion, and 
eat, to oe an organ of the same kind ; but there seems little ground for such. 
an opinion. In the opossum (and especially the Cayenne opossum) it exists 
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rery visibly in the tail ; and M. Cuvler suspects that it has a similar exiflenot 
in lul the prehensile-tailed mammals. 

Blnmenbach supposes the same sense to have a place in the same organ in 
the platypus, or omithorhynchus, as he calls it, that most extraordinaiy duck- 
liUled quadruped which has lately been discovered in Australia, and, by its 
intermixture of organs, confounds the different classes of animals, and acts 
•U natural arrangement at defiance. 

The local organ of touch or feeling in ducks and geese, and some other 
genera of birds, appears to be situated in the integument which covers the 
•ztremity of the mandibles, and especially the upper mandible, with which 
apparatus they are well known to feel for their food in the midst of mud in 
which they can neither see nor perhaps smell it. 

We do not know that amphibials, fishes, or worms possess any thing like 
a local sense of touch : it has been suspected in some of these, and especially 
In the arms of the cuttle-fish, and in the tentacles of worms Uiat possess this 
organ $ but at present it is suspicion, and nothing more. 

In the insect tribes, we have much reason for believing such a sense to 
reside in Uie antennas, or in the tentacles ; whence the former of these are de- 
nominated by the German naturalists ^u/dhomer or feeling-horns. This be> 
lief has not been fully established, but it is highly plausible, from the general 
possession of the one or the other of these organs by the insect tribes, the 
yeneral purpose to which they apply them, and the necessity which there seems 
for some such organ from the crustaceous or homy texture of their external 
ooat. 

The senses of taste and smell in animals bear a very near affinity to the 
local sense of touch ; and it is difficult to determine whether the upper man- 
diUe of the duck-tribe, with which they distinguish food in the mud, may not 
be an organ of taste or smell as well as of touch; and there are some natu- 
ralists that in like manner regard the cirrous filaments or antennules attached 
to the mouths of insects as organs of taste and touch equally. Taste in the 
more perfect animals resides jointly in the papillee of the tongue and the 
palate ; but I have already had occasion to observe that it may exist, and in 
iW perfection, in the palate alone, since it has been found so in persons who 
have completely lost the tongue from external force or disease. 

In animals that possess the organ of nostrils this is always the seat of 
smell ; and in many quadrupeds, most birds, and perhaps most fishes, it is 
a sense far more acute than in man, and that which is chiefly confided in. 
For the most part it resides in the nerves distributed over a mucous mem- 
brane that lines the interior of the bones of the nostrils, and which is called 
the Schneiderian membrane, in honour of M. Schneider, a celebrated anato- 
mist, who first accurately described it. Generally spesdcing, it will be found 
that the acuteness of smell bears a proportion in sol animals to the extent 
of surface which this membrane displays; and hence, in the dog and cattle 
tribes, as well as in several others, it possesses a variety of folds or convolo- 
lions, and in birds is continued to the utmost points of the nostrils, which in 
different kinds open in very different parts of the mandible. 

The frontal smuses, which are lined with this delicate membrane, are 
larger in the elephant than in any other quadruped, and in this animal the 
sense is also continued through the flexible organ of its proboscis. In the 
pig the smelling organ is likewise very extensive ; and in most of the mtm* 
mals possessing proper horns it ascends as high as the processes of the iron 
tal bone from which the horns issue. 

It is not known that the cetaceous tribes possess any organ of smell ; their 
blowing holes are generally regarded as such ; but the point has been by no 
means fully established. We are in the same uncertainty with respect to 
amphibials and worms ; the sense is suspected to exist in all the former, aoq 
in several of the latter, especially in the cuttle-fish, but no distinct organ bail 
hitherto been traced out satisfactorily. 

In fishes th6re is no doubt; the olfactory nerves are very obviously ffistri- 
bnte4 on an oUactory membrane* and in several instancee th^ smcHits are 
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double, and, eonseqpenUy, the noetrils qaadniple, a pair for each fnoQt , 

powerful iidet of pleasure to fishes often proves fatal to them from its Tery 
perfection ; for several kinds are so strongl^ allured by the odour of majonmiy 
aeafcetida, and other aromas, that by smearing the hand over with these sab- 
stances, and immersing it in the water, they will often flock towards the fin* 
sers, and in their intoxication of delight may easily be laid hold of. And 
hence the angler frequently overspreads his baits with the same substances, 
and thus arms himself with a double decoy. 

There can be novdoubt of the existence of the same sense in insects ; for 
they possess a very obvious power of distinguishing the odorous properties 
of bodies, even at a considerable distance beyond the ran^ of their vision t 
but the organ in which this sense resides has not been satisfactorily pointed 
out : Reimar supposes it to exist in their stigmata, and Knoch in their ante 
rior pair of feelers. 

The general organ of hearino is the ear, but not always so ; for in most 
of those who hear by the Eustachian tube only, it is the mouth, and in the 
whale tribes the nostrils or blow-hole. It is so, however, in all the more 
perfect animals, which usually for this purpose possess two distinct entrances 
into the organ ; a larger and external, surrounded by a lobe ; and a smaller 
and internal, opening into the mouth. It is this last which is denominated 
the Eustachian tube. The shape of the lobe is seldom found even in mam- 
mals similar to that in roan, excepting among the monkey and theporoupine 
tribes. In many kinds there is neither external lobe nor external passaffe. 
Thus, in the froc, and most amphibious animals, the only entrance is the 
internal, or that from the mouth ; and in the cetaceous tribes the only effective 
entrance is probably of the same kind ; for, though these may be said to pos- 
sess an external aperture, it is almost imperceptibly minute. It is a curious 
fact, that, among tne serpents, the blind-worm or common harmless snake is 
the only species that appears to possess an aperture of either sort ; the rest 
have a ruaiment of the organ within, but we are not acquainted with its being 
pervious to sound. 

Fishes are well known to possess a hearing organ, and the skate and shark 
have the rudiment of an external ear ; but, like other fishes, they seem chiefly 
to receive sound by the internal tubule alone. 

That insects in general hear is unquestionable, but it is highly questionable 
by what organ they obtain the sense of hearing. The antennas, and perhaps 
merely because we do not know their exact use, have been supposed by many 
naturalists to ftiroish the means ; it appears fatal, however, to this opinion to 
observe, that spiders hear, though they have no true antennas, and tnat other 
insects which possess them naturally seem to hear as correctly after they are 
cut off. 

The sense of visioh exhibits perhaps more variety in the different classes 
of animals than any of the external senses. In man, and the greater number 
of quadrupeds, it is guarded by an upper and lower eyelid ; both of whidi 
in man, but neither of which in most quadrupeds, are terminated by the addi^ 
tional defence and ornament of cilia or eyelashes. In the elephant, opossum, 
seal, cat-kind, and various other mammals, all birds, ana all fishes, we 
find a third eyelid, or nictitating membrane, as it is usually called, arising 
from the internal angle of the eye, and capable of covering the pupil with a 
Uiin transparent veil, either wholly or in part, and hence of defending the eyes 
from danger in their search after food. In the dog this membrane is narrow \, 
in oxen and horses it will extend over half the eyeball ; in birds it will easily 
cover Uie whole ; and it is by means of this veil, according to Cuvier, that the 
eagle is capable of looking directly against the noonday sun. In fishes it is 
almost always upon the stretch, as in their uncertain element l^ey are ex- 
posed to more dangers than any other animal. Serpents have neither this 
Bor any other eydid ; nor any kind of external defence whatever bat the 
common integument of the skin. 
The largest eyes in proportion to the size of the animal belong to the bird 
%sd odsrly the smallest to the whale; the amallest aUocethsr to 
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tiie shrew and mole ; in the latter of which the eye is not larger than a 
pin's head. 

The ins, with but few exceptions, partakes of the colour of the hair, and is 
hence perpetually vaiyin? in different species of the same genus.. The pupil 
exhibits a very considerable, though not an equal, variety in its shape. In 
Hian it is circular; in the lion, tiger, and indeed all the cat-kind, it is oblong; 
transverse in the horse and in ruminating animals ; and heart-shaped in the 
dolphin. 

In man, and the monkey tribes, the eyes are placed directly under the fore- 
head ; in other mammals, birds, and reptiles, more or less laterally ; in some 
fishes, as the genus pleuronectes, including the turbot and flounder tribes, 
both eyes are placed on the same side of the head ; in the snaU they are 
situated on its horns, if the black points on the extremities of the horns of 
this worm be real eyes, of which, however, there is some doubt ; in spiders 
the eyes are distributed over different parts of the body, and ^n dinisrent 
arrangements, usually eifi^ht in number, and never less than six. The eyes 
of the sepia have lately been detected by M. Cuvier : their construction is 
very beautiful, and nearly as complicated as that of vertebrated animals.* 
Pol3rpes and several other zooph3rtes appear sensible of the presence of light, 
and yet have no eyes ; as the nostrils are not in every animal necessary to 
the sense of smeU, the tongue to that of taste, or the ears to that of sound. 
A distinct organ is not always requisite for a distinct sense. In man himself 
we have already seen this in regard to the sense of touch, which exists both 
locally and generally : the distinct organ of touch is the tip^ of the tongue 
and of the fingers, but the feeling is also diffused, though in a subordinate and 
less precise degree, over every part of the body. It is possible, therefore, 
in animids that appear endowed with particular senses, without particular 
organs for their residence, that these senses are diffused, like that of touch, 
over the surface generally ; though there can be no doubt that, for want of 
such appropriate org^ans, they must be less acute and precise than in anirna]^ 
that possess them.f 

But who of us can say what is possible 1 who of us can say what has 
actually been done ? After all the assiduity with which this attractive science 
has been studied, from the time of Aristotle to that of Lucretius, or of Pliny, 
and from these periods to the present day, — after all the wonderful and im- 
portant discoveries which have been developed in it, natural history is even 
yet but little more than in its infancy, and zoonomy is scarcely entitled to the 
name of a science in any sense. New varieties and species, and even kinds 
of beings, are still arising to our view among animals, among vegetables, 
among minerals : — new structures are detecting in those already known, and 
new laws in the application of their respective powers. 

But the globe has been upturned from its foundation ; and with the wreck 
of a gpreat part of its substance has intermingled the wreck of a great part 
of its inhabitants. It is a most extraordinary fact, that of the five or six 
distinct layers or strata of which the solid crust of the earth is found to con- 
sist, so far as it has ever been dug into, the lowermost, or granitic, as we ob- 
served on a former occasion,} contains not a particle of animal or vegetable 
materials of any kind ; the second, or transition formation, as Werner has 
denominated it, is filled, indeed, with fossil relics of animals, but of animals 
not one of which is to be traced in a living state in the present day ; and it is 
not till we ascend to the third, or fioetz stratification, that we meet with a 
single organic remain of known animal structures. 

M. Cuvier has been engaged for the last fifteen years in forming a classifi- 
cation, and establishing a museum of non-descript animal fossils, for the 
purpose of deciding, as far as may be, the general nature and proportion of 
those tribes that are now lost to the world : and in the department of quad- 
rupeds alone, his collection of unknown species amounted in the year 1810 to 
not less than seventy-eight, some of whicn he has been obliged to arrange 

* Lc 'Bigot Anlmale di«tritm6<rapres ton Orgaoizatioo, 4 tomes, Sra Paris, 1817. 
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under new genera, as we shall have occasion to notice still farther in a sub- 
sequent study. In the new and untried soil of America, the bones of un- 
known kinds and species lie buried in profusion ; and my late friend Professor 
Barton, of Philadelphia, one of our first transatlantic physiologists, informed 
me by letter a short time before his death, that they are perpetually turning 
up skeletons of this description, whose living representatives are nowhere 
to be met with. 

In few words, every region has been enriched with wonders of animal 
life that have long been extinct for ever. Where is now that enormous mam- 
moth, whose bulk outrivalled the elephant's t* where that gigantic tapir, of a 
structure nearly as mountainous,* wnose huge skeleton has been found in s 
fossil state in France and Germany ; while its only living type, a pigmy of 
what has departed, exists in the wilds of America 1 where is now the 
breathing form of the fossil sloth of America, the magaloninx of Cuvier» 
whose size meted that of 'the ox I* where the mighty moniter,* outstripping 
the lengthened bulk of the crocodile ? itself, too, a lord of the ocean, and yet, 
whose only relics have been traced in the quarries of Maestricht ; to which, 
as to another leviathan, we may well apply the forcible description of tha 
Book of Job, " at whose appearing the mighty were afraid, and who made the 
deep to boil as a caldron: who esteemed iron as straw, and brass as rotten 
wood ; who had not his like upon the earth, and was a king amid the children 

of pride."! 

Over thiiat recondite and bewildering subject skeptics have laughed and critics 
have puzzled themselves ; it is natural history alone that can find us a clew 
to the labyrinth, that enables us to repose faith in the records of antiquity, and 
that establishes the important position, that the extravagance of a description 
is no argument against the truth of a description, and that it is somewhat too 
much to deny that a thing has existed formerly, for the mere reason that H 
does not exist now. 

• See Serial n. Lecture iL t Job, lU S0. 97. 31. 81^ M. 
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LECTURE I. 

Oir SOOLOOIOAL 8TBTBM8, AHD THK DUTINCTin OHARACTSRS OF ANIIKALB. 

Wbili erery department of nature displays an unbounded scope to the 
contemplative mind, — a something on which it may perpetually dwell with 
new and growing delight, and new and growing improvement ; we behold in 
the great division of the animal kingdom a combination of allurements that 
draw us, and fix us, and fascinate us with a sort of paramount and magical 
captivity, unknown to eithjer of the other branches of natural history ; and 
which seem to render them chiefly or alone desirable and interesting, m pro- 
portion as they relate to animal life. There is, indeed, in the minenu domain, 
an awe, and a grandeur, and a majesty, irresistibly impressive and sublime ; 
and that cannot fail to lift up the heart to an acknowledgment of the mighty 
Power which piled the massy cliffs upon each other, and rent the mountains 
asunder, and flung their scattered fragments over the valleys. There is in 
the realm of vegetables an immeasurable profusion of bount}[ and of beauty, 
of every thinff Uiat can delight the external eye, and gratify the desire ; 
•imple, splendid, variegated, exquisite. But the moment we open the gates 
of the animal kingdom a new world pours upon us, and a new train of Sec- 
tions take possession of the bosom ; it is here, for the first time, that we 
behold the nice lineaments of feeling, motion, spontaneity ; we associate and 
sympathize with every thing around us, we insensibly acknowledge an ap- 
proximation (often indeed very remote, but an approximation nevertheless) 
to our own nature, and run over with avidity the vast volume that lies before 
lis, of tastes, and customs, and manners, and propensities, and passions, and 
consummate instincts. 

But where shall we commence the perusal of this volume ? the different 
imges of which, though each intrinsically interesting, lie scattered, like the 
oibyl leaves of antiquity, over every part of the globe, and require to be col- 
lected and arranged in order, to give us a just idea of their relative excellence, 
and to enable us to contemplate them as a whole. 

The difficulty has been felt in all ages ; and hence multiplied classifica- 
tions, or schemes for assorting, and grouping into similar divisions, such indi- 
viduals as indicate a similar structure, or similar habits, or similar powers, have 
been devised iii different periods of the world, and especially in moaem times, in 
which the study of zoology has been pursued with a searching spirit, unknown 
to the sages of antiquity. — And well has it deserved to be so pursued. " This 
subject,*^ observes M. Biberg, *' is of so much importance, and of such an 
extent, that if the ablest men were to attempt to treat it thoroughly, an age 
would pass away before they could explain completely the admirable economy, 
habits, and structure even of the most imperceptible insect. There is not a 
single species that does not, of itself, deserve an historian.*** 

Before we gird ourselves then to a critical indagation into any particular 
part of the immense theatre which this study presents to us, it may be con- 
venient to contemplate it upon that general survey which it is the object of 
such schemes or classifications to lay down ; to travel over it and mark its 
more prominent characters by a map, anterior to our entering upon the coun- 
try itself. And such are the humble pretensions of the present lecture ; 
whidi will merely attempt to place before you a brief sketcn of zoology* in 
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Tenrd to its bare outlines ; for roch a sketch is the whole that our time will 

^ow ; yet if it be found faithful, it will assuredly be found beneficial ; for if 

the outlines be correctly laid down, the picture may be filled up at our 

leisure. 

That most sublime and magnificent of all poems, ancient or modem, the 
Book of Job, establishes, in the most satisfactory manner, that the study of 
natural history, and especially the history of the animal kingdom, was culti- 
Tated at a very early period of the world, — in all probability as early, at least, 
as the Mosaic epoch, — with a considerable degree of minute attention in 
regard to various kinds and species ; and the detailed references to the habits 
and manners of other animals that lie scattered through almost every part of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and especially through the book of Psalms, and those 
of the Prophecies, and the distinct historic^ notice which is given of the 
scientific acquaintance of Solomon with this attractive study,* establish, not 
only that it was attended t6 at a very early period, but that it was a very 
favourite and fashionable pursuit for many ages throughout £gypt, Syria, and 
Arabia. But the first physiologist who, we can say, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, pointed out the expediency of a methodical arrangement of teimale 
was Aristotle. His works upon this subject have reached us ; yet while they 
prove that he took the same extensive and scientific view of it which be did 
of all other subjects, to which he directed the wonderful powers of his com- 
prehensive mind, they prove also, that the study of naturid history in Greece 
had by no means, in his day, kept pace with a variety of other studies ; and 
that he did not conceive, aided as. he was by all the mighty patronage of 
Alexander the Great, and the concurrent exertions of every other physiolo^ 
ffist, that he was in possession of a sufficiency of facts to attempt ue same 
Kind of systematic arrangement here, which he is so celebrated for havinf 
effected almost every where else. He modestly contented himself, there* 
fore, with pointing out the important use of such an arrangement as soon aa 
it could be accomplished, and with suggesting a few hints as to the principtea 
upon which it should be constructed. He observes, that the distinctive eha- 
racters of animals might be taken from the nature of their food, from theii 
actions, their manners, or their different structures. That their inhabiting 
land or water, offers a distinction of another sort : and Uiat of land animals, 
there are some kinds that respire by lungs, as quadrupeds, and others that 
have no such kind of respiration ; that some are wingea, and others wingless; 
that some possess proper blood, while others are exsanguineous ; that some 
produce their young by eggs, and these he named oviparous, while others bring 
them forth naked, and these be called viviparous ; that quadrupeds, again, 
may, perhaps, be distinguished by the ma]Le of the foot, as bemg of three 
kinds, undivided, cloven, and digitated, or severed into toes or claws.f 

These, indeed, were mere hints, and only intended as such ; but they weie 
truly valuable and important ; for they roused zoologists to that generu oom«' 
parison of animal with animal, which could not fail of very essentially ad* 
vancing the cause of natural histonr ; and have, in different degrees, laid the 
foundation of almost every methodical arrangement which has since been 
offered to the world. 

To run over a list of these arrangements would be equally useless and 
jejune. The writers who have chiefly signalized themselves in this depart- 
ment, are Gesner, Aldrovandi, Johnston, Ray, linneus, Klein, Lac6pdde, 
Blumenbach, and Cuvier; and in particular sections of it, Lamarck, Bloeh, 
Fabricius, Latreille, and Brogniart ; all of whom have flourished since the 
middle of the sixteenth century; most of whom have contributed something' 
of importance to a scientific method of studying and distributing ftnim^iip • 
and the most celebrated of whom are Ray, Linnaeus, and Cuvier. 

The system of Ray is derived, in its first outlines, from that reoonomenda* 
tion of Aristotle, which suggests an attention to the different structures of 
different descriptions of ammal life ; and his observation, that one of these 

* 1 Xtaii, !▼. 3I» tAiM.HIit.ABliB.Ub.l.e«pkl,ci^S,ea9iS. 
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differences consists in their possessing lungs and a sanguineous systenit or 
their being destitute of luiags and exsanguineous. 

The Linnean method is, for the most part, built upon this general arrange- 
ment of Mr. Ray, especiajly in regard to quadrupeds ; it is, however, an ex- 
tension of it, and certainly an improvement That of M. Cuvier, in its subor- 
dinate division, is founded upon both these ; but in its primary and leading 
distinctions, upon the nervous or sensorial, instead of upon the respiratonr 
and sanguineous systems ; all animals, upon M. Cuvier^s scheme, being pri- 
marily divided into vertebrated and invertebrated ; those furnished witn a 
back-tx>ne, or vertebnd chain, for the purpose of enclosing the spinal marrow, 
and those destitute of such a chain : the secondary sections, consisting of 
vertebrated animals with warm blood, and vertebrated animals with cold 
blood ; invertebrated animals with blood-vessels, and invertebrated animals 
without blood-vessels. 

All these, under his last modification, which is that subjoined to his Lec- 
tures on Comparative Anatomy,* are regarded as embracing nine distinct 
classes ; as, I. mammals ; and, II. biros, which belong to the wann-Uooded 
vertebral division. III. amphibials ; and, IV. fishes, which belong to the cold- 
blooded vertebral division ; and the five following, which fill up the division 
of invertebral animals : V. molluscous, soft-bodied marine animals, or mostly 
marine animals, as oysters, limpets, whelks, cuttle-fish, pipe-worms or ship- 
worms, defended by a testaceous covering. VI. cbustaccous; as crabs, 
' various lobsters, shrimps, sea-spiders, and the monoculus tribes. VII. in- 
sects ; beinff all those ordinarily so denominated. VIII. worms ; embracing, 
along with those commonly so called, leeches, and various sea-worms with 
bristles on the sides of the body, as aphrodites, terebels or naked ship-worms, 
aerpules, amphitrites, nereids, tooth-shells. IX. zoophytes ; the term being 
used very extensively, so as to include, not only all the zoophytes or plant-like 
animals of Linnaeus and other naturalists, but all their mnisory, wheel, or 
microscopic animals ; their medusas or sea-nettles, actinias or anemonies, and 
other efflorescent worms, urchins, and star-fishes ; and thus largely infringing 
on the molluscous order of prior arrangements. 

Many of these classes have inferior sections and subsections, under which 
the genera tliat appertain to them are respectively marshalled. But in a 
general outline it is not necessary to follow up the arrangement more 
minutely. 

The common classification of zoological writers of the present day is still 
that of Linnaeus ; and as such, it is that which I shall regularly follow up in 
the remainder of the present study, as being best adapted to popular purposes. 
It is probable, however, that the classification of Cuvier will ultimately take 
the lead of it ; it is somewhat more abstruse, but considerably more definite ; 
. and offers a noble specimen of scientific ingenuity, applied to one of the 
noblest branches of scientific study ; and I shall hence aavert to this classifica- 
tion as we proceed, for a comparison with that of the justly celebrated 
Swedish naturalist. 

The Linnaean system of zoology divides all animals into six classes, and 
each class into a definite number of orders ; every order consisting of an in- 
definite number of kinds or p^enera; and every kind or genus of an indefinite 
number of species : the individuals in each species being perhaps umumerable. 

The six classes are as follows : I. mammals, or suckling animals ; II. birds ; 
III. amphibials ; IV. fishes ; V. insects ; VI. worms. 

These may be contemplated either in an ascending or a descending scale. 
As we have begun with brute matter, and have progressively pursued it from 
a shapeless mass to mineral crystallization, from mineral crystallizatioi^ to 
ve|fetable organization, and from vegetable organization t6 animal sponta- 
neity, it will be most congruous still to continue in the same direction, and 
to commence with the lowest class constituting the worm tribes. 

I. Worms, in the Linnaean vocabulary, is a term of far more extensive 

* Legoot d*AiMtomte Oonpirte de 6. Cutler, Sto. 4 torn. Ftti% ISOi. 
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import than in its popular signification ; and the reason of this we shall per- 
ceive as we proceed. They include all animals below the rank of insectSy 
and are classically characterized, as being mostly without distinct head and 
without feet ; the most prom'ment organ being their tentacles or feelers. The 
class is divided into nvE orders; intestinal, molluscous, testaceous, zoophytic, 
and infusory. 

The nasT order or hvtestinal, with a few exceptions which are found in 
the waters, consists of animals that are uniformlv traced in the bowels of 
the earth, or of other animals ; whence, indeed, their ordinal name. They 
are ordinarily characterized as being simple, naked animals, without limbs. 
I shall instance as examples of it, the ascaris, which is found so frequently 
in the intestinal tube of mankind, in the species of maw or thread- worm, and 
lound-worm : the taenia, which comprises among many others the two spe- 
cies of tape-worm and hydatid; and the filaria or Guinea-worm, which 
inhabits both the Indies, and is frequent in the morning dew ; at which time 
it winds unperceived into the naked feet of slaves, or other menials, and cre« 
ates the most troublesome itchinffs, frequently accompanied with inflammation 
and fever. The only method of extracting it is to draw it out cautiously by 
means of a piece of silk tied round its head as it peeps from the inflamed 8ur« 
face ; for if, in consequence of too much straining, the animal should break, 
the part remaining under the skin will still survive, grow with redoubled 
Tigour, and occasionally augment the local inflammation to such an extent, 
as to prove fatal. It is often twelve feet long, though not larger in diameter 
than a horse-hair. 

The next intestinal worm at which it is worth while to throw a slance ai 
we pass on, is the fasciola or fluke, principally known from one of its spe- 
cies being found in lar^e abundance in the liver of sheep during the disease 
called the rot, but whether the cause or the result of this disease has never 
yet been sufl^ciently ascertained. There are other species of this animal 
found in the stomach, intestines, or liver of various other animals, and occa- 
gionally of man himself. The fasciola is hermaphrodite and oviparous. 

The gordius or hair-worm is chiefly worthy of notice as being supposed, in 
one of its species, if incautiously handled^to inflict a bite at the end of the 
fingers, and produce the complaint called a whitlow. It inhabits soft stagnant 
waters, is from four to six inches long, and is almost perpetually twisting 
itself into various contortions and knots. 

: The last two kinds I shall enumerate under this order of worms are, the 
Inmbricus or earth-worm, including the dew- worm and the slug ; and the 
hirudo or leech, both of them too well known under several species to require 
any farther remark in the present rapid outline. This order inchides nearly 
the whole of M. Cuvier's class of worms, with the exception of his sea-worms, 
already adverted to. 

The SECOND ORDER of the WORM CLASS is denominated mollusca, molluscous, 
or SOFT-BODIED SHELL-WORMS; and consists, for the most part, of similar 
animals to those found in snail, oyster, nautilus, and other shells, but without 
a shelly defence : and hence, in their ordinal character, they are described as 
simple animals, naked, but furnished with limbs, of some kmd or other. By 
this last mark they are distinguished from the preceding, or intestinal order, 
which, as already observed, consists of simple animals, naked and destitute 
of limbs. To place the order more immediately before you, I shaU select a 
few examples m>m those animals that are most familiar to us, or are most 
remarkable for the singularity of their structure or other properties. 

The Umax or slug is one of the most simple animals that belong to this 
order : its only limbs are four feelers, tentacles, or horns, as they are com- 
monly called, situate above the mouth, with a black dot at the tip of each of 
the larger ones, which is supposed to be an eye, though this point has not 
been fiSly established. Another genus of molluscous worms is tne terrabella ; 
ooe species of which is the ship- worm, with an oblong, creeping, naked bod^, 
and numerous capillary feelers about the mouth, from four to six inches m 
length. It is sometimes enclosed in a testaceous or shelly tube, and is then 
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called tennes, pipe-wonn, or shelly 8hip*wonn, and belongs to the next order. 
In both forms it is peculiavly destructive to shipping ; boring its wav into the 
stoutest oak planks, with great rapidity and facility ; and chiefly forming a 
necessity for their being copper-bottomed. The animal is, in its habits, gre* 
garious ; and hence, in attackinff a vessel, it advances in a muUitudiDoas body, 
every individual punctiliously adhering to its own cell, which is separated from 
the adjoining by a partition not thicker than a piece of writinr-paper. In a 
preceding lecture, nowever, I had occasion to observe, when ^ancing at the 
shelly ship- worm, or teredo rueoalu, that, by its attacking the stagnant tronks 
of trees and other vegetable materials, that in many parts of the world are 
washed or thrown down by torrents and tornadoes from the nMontains, and 
Uock up the mouths'of creeks and rivers, and thu8 powerAiUy contributing 
to Uie dissolution of dead vegetable matter, it produces far more benefit than 
evil ; the benefit being universal, but the evil partial and limited. In 1781 and 
1739 they appeared in great numbers on the banks of Zealand, and consider- 
ably alarmed the Dutch, lest the piles by which these banks are supported 
should have been suddenly destroyed. They never, however, staia long 
enough to commit mischief, the climate, perhaps, being too cold for them. 

Another ^nus worthy of notice under this order is the actinia, which includes 
those species of naked sea-worms which are vulgariy called sea-daisy, 
actinia Bellii ; sea-carnation, a. Dianthus ; sea-anemony, a. Anemonoidet ; and 
sea^marigold, a. Calendula ; from their resemblance to the stems and flowers 
of these plants. The first three are found on the warmer rocky coasts of 
our own country, as those of Sussex ; and the last on the shores of Bar- 
badoes. The sea-carnation is' sometimes thrown upon our flat coasts, and 
left evacuated of its water by the return of the tide ; in which case it l»ii the 
^ypearance of a slender, long-stalked, yellow fig. 

Most of us are acquainted with some species of the sepia or cuttle-fish^ 
which is another genus of the order before us. The common cuttle-fish, 
sepia ^c^toiif, is an inhabitant of the ocean, and is preyed upon by the whale 
and plaise trib^ ; its arms are also frequently eaten off by the conger-eel, 
but are reproducible. The bony scale on the back is that alone which is 
usually sold in the shops, under the name of cuttle-fish; and is employed in 
making pounce. These animals nave the singular power, when pursued by 
an enemy, of squirting out a black fluid or natural ink, which aarkens the 
waters all aroundf and thus enables it to escape. This natural ink forms an 
ingredient in the composition of our Indian inks. The worm or fish was 
formerly eaten by the ancients, and is still occasionally used as food by the 
Italians. In hot climates, some of the species grow to a prodigious size, and 
are armed with a dreadful apparatus of holders, furnished with suckers, by 
which, like the elephant with its proboscis, they can rigidly fasten upon and 
convey their prey to the mouth. In the eight-armed cuttle-fish, sepia oeUh 
9oduh which inhabits the Indian seas, the arms or holders are said to be not 
less than nine fathoms in length. In consequence of which the Indians never 
venture to sea without hatchets in their boats to cut off these monstrous arms, 
should the animal attempt to fasten upon them, and drag them under water. 
This genus, with that of the argonauta and nautilus, constitute the order 
oiPHALOPODA of Cuvicr, which belongs to his class named mollusob. 

The medusa is another genus entitled to attention, as affording various spe- 
cies that shine with great splendour in the water. The worms of this kind 
are vulgarly denominated sea-nettles, and consist of a tender gelatinous mass, 
of various figures, furnished with arms or tentacular processes, issuing from 
the under surface. The larger species, when touched, produce in the hand 
a slight tingling a^d redness, and hence, indeed, the name of sea-nettles, by 
which they are commonly distinguished. A few of the species are foand on 
our own coasts ; but by far the greater number are exotics. 

The asterias, sea-star, or star-fish, is another genus of molluscous worms, 
and, in some of its species, is known to all of us. The most curious spe- 
cies of this genus is the asterias Caput Medu$<z^ or basket-fish ; which inhabits 
most seas, and consists of five central rays, each of which diridti into two 
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mnaUer ones, and each of which smaller ones again divides into two others; 
the same kind of division and subdivision bein? continued to a vast extent, 
and every ray regularly decreasing in size, till at length the ramifications 
amount to many thousands, forming a beautiful net-work spread over the 
water. The colour of the worm varies : being sometimes jMde, sometimes 
reddish-white, sometimes brown. 

The only other genus I shall mention under this order is the echinus, sev 
urchin, or hedgehog : its species are very numerous, and of a great multU 
plicity of forms, globular, oval, shield-like, and heart-shaped. Many of them 
appear to have longf since become extinct, and are only io be found in a state 
of petrifaction. The surrounding spines form an admirable coat of mail when 
perfect ; but they are generally broken off from the shell when it is picked 
up empty on our own coasts. 

The THIRD ORDER of the Linniean class of wobms are called TnrjLCiA or 
TESTACEOUS ; and comprise those that are surrounded with a shelly or testa* 
ceous covering. They are of three kinds ; those possessing a single shell, 
of whatever form or kind, and hence denominated univalves ; those possessing 
two shells, which are called bivalves or conchs ; and those possessing more 
than two shells, which are in consequence named multlvalves. 

The UNIVALVES, or single-valved, arc the most numerous, and exhibit the 
greatest variety of forms. For the most part they are regularly or irregulaily 
spiral : among the most common of them may be mentioned the helix or 
snail-genus ; the patella or limpet ; and the turbo or wreath-genus, of which 
the periwinkle is a species ; the animal in all which is a Umax or slug* 
Among the more curious are, tlie murex or purple-shell so highly valued by 
the ancients for the exquisite dye it is capable of producing ; the volute or 
mitre, including those Awe polished spiral shells, without lips or perforation, 
which so often ornament our chimney-pieces, sometimes embeUished with 
dots, and at other times with bands of colours of various hues ; the strombos, 
comprising the larfi^er shells appropriated to the same purpose, spiral like the 
▼olute, but with a Targe expanding lip spreading into a groove on the left side, 
and often still farther projecting into lobes or claws, the back frequently 
covered with large warts or tubercles, in some species called coromantVi 
ibot ; in all which, the animal or inhabitant is still a Umax or slug ; and the 
nautilus and argonauta, the pearl-nautilus and paper-nautilus ; me first of 
which is lined with a layer of a most beautiful pearly gloss, and in the East 
is manufactured into drinking-cups ; and the second of which is remarkable 
for its exquisite lightness, and the rumour common to most countries of its 
liavmg given to mankind the first idea of sailing. In reality, it sails itself, 
and with exquisite dexterity; and to this end the animal that is usuaUy found 
inhabiting the shell, and which, till of late, was supposed to be a four-armed 
cuttle-fish, though now regarded as an ocythoe, by Dr. Leach named o. Cranr 
chu, in memory of the indefatigable, but unfortunate, Cranch of the British 
Mnsenm,* as soon as it has risen to the surface, erects two of its arms to a 
considerable height and throws out a thin membrane between them, thus pro- 
ducing a natural sail ; while the oars or rudder are formed ^ the other two 
arms being thrown over the shell into the water, by which ingenious con- 
trivance, or rather instinctive device, the paper-nautilus sails along withcoi^ 
siderable rapidity. M. Cuvier has separated the nautilus from the rest thoufh 
distinctly a univalve ; and, as we have already noticed, has united it with 
the cuttle-fish, under an order of MOLLusciC, which he caUs cephalopoda. The 
ordinal name for the others is with him gasteropoda, as most of them crawl 
on their bellies, and carry the shell over them as a shield. They haTe a dis* 
tinct and moveable head, by which they essentially differ from our next order, 
which are without a distinct head of any kind. The two sexes are united in 
the same individual, but require a reciprocal union for breeding. 

The BivALVED or two-shelled testaceous WORMS, the acephua or headless 
ci Cavier, are best explained by referring you to the oyster and the mnscte 

• S«ki L Leeton xl. & lis. 
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(ofirea and mytilus), both which contam species that produce paarii, 
mother-of-pearl; though the real pearl-muscle is amya or gaper, found 
chiefly on Uie coasts of Malabar and Ceylon, where the principal peail- 
fishenes are established. The species of oyster that produces small pearls 
is sometimes traced on our own shores, and is said to have been at one time 
frequent in the river Conway, in Wales. Most of the oysters cast their 

rwn towards the close of the spring, or in the beginning of the summer, as 
month of May. This spawn is by the fishermen called spjlt, and in size 
and figure each resembles the drop of a candle. As soon as cast or thrown 
off, these embryon disks adhere to stones, old oyster-shells, pieces of wood, 
or whatever otner substance comes in their way; a calcareous secretion 
issues from the surface of their bodies, and in the course of twenty-four 
hours begins to be converted into a shelly substance. It is two or three 
years, however, before they acquire their full size. 

The scallops, which are a tribe belongingr to the oyster kind, are capable 
of leaping out of the water at pleasure, to the distance of half a yard : when 
elevated they open their shells, and eject the water within them, and then 
falling back nito the water close them with a loud snap. 

Among the more elegant of this division is the nacre, pinna, or sea-pen« so 
called from its form ; the animal of which (a limax or slug) secretes, as we 
have already observed, a large quantity of fine strong silky hair, or beard, 
which by the Italians is woven into a kind of silky plait. And amonff the 
most extraordinary is the gigantic chama or clamp-shell, in form resembling 
the oyster : one species of which we noticed not long since, as found in the 
Indian Ocean, of the weight of between five and six hundred pounds ; the fish 
or inhabitant large enough to furnish a hundred and twenty men with a full 
meal, and strong enough to lop off a man^s hand, and cut asunder ^e cable 
of a large ship. 

Of the MULTivALVED TESTACEOUS WORMS, or thosc coutaiuiug more than two 
shells, there are but three known species, the chiton, the lepas or acorn-shell, 
and the phloas, or, as it is often improperly called, pholas, so denominated 
from its secreting a phosphorescent liquor of great brilliancy, which illumi- 
nates whatever it touches or happens to fall upon, and to which Linnaeus 
.chiefly ascribed the luminous appearance which the sea often assumes at a 
distance: a subject, however, which we shall have occasion to examine 
hereafter. 

The FOURTH ORDER of the Linnsean class of worms is called zoophytes, or 
PLAifT-AMiMALs, SO denominated from their efflorescing like plants. Most of 
them are of a soft texture, as the hydra or polype, so well known from its 
being capable of existing wlien turned inside out, and of reproducing any part 
of its tentacles or body when destroyed by accident. Some are corky or 
leathery, as different species of the alcyonium ; some bibulous, as the spongia 
or sponge, which is now decidedly ascertained to be an animal substance; 
and some calcareous, as the numerous families of coral, which, under the 
form of tubular, starry, or stony stems, are denominated tubipores, madre- 
pores, and isises. 

The niTH or infusort order or worms, comprehends those minute and 
simple animalcules which are seldom capable of being traced, except by a 
microscope ; and, for the most part, reside in putrid infusions of vegetables, 
or in stagnant waters filled with vegetable matter. Of these, the smallest 
known species is denominated monas. To a glass of the highest magnifying 
power it appears nothing more than a minute simple point or speck of jelly, 
obviously, however, evincing motion, but often from its delicacy seeming to 
blend itself with the water in which it swims. 

Such is a bird's eye view of the Linnaean class of worms, and its five orders 
.of intestinal, molluscous, testaceous, zoophytic, and infusory animals. 

The INSECTS form the next class m au ascending scale; classically cha* 
racterized as small animals, breathing through lateral spiracles, armed on 
all sides with a bony skin, or covered with hair; furnished with numerous 
feet and moveable antennse or horns, which project from the tx)dy, and are 
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the probable instruments of sensation. They are so volominous in their 
orders, as well as in t|;ie g^enera belonging to the class (this single class con- 
taining, perhaps, as many species as are known to the whole twenty-foar 
classes of the vegetable kingdom), that our time wiU allow us to do little 
more than instance the names of a few of the most common and familiar 
kinds, under the ordinal arrangement. The orders are seven ; all insects 
beinff included under the technical names of coleopterous, hemipterous, 
lepidopterous, neuropterous, hymenopterous, dipterous, and apterous ; or, to 
exchange the Greek for English terms, under those of crustaceous-winged, 
half-crustaceous-winged, scaly-winged, reticulate or net-work-winged, mem- 
branaceous-winged, two-winged, and wingless. From all which it is ob- 
vious that the ordinal character of insects is derived from the general idea of 
wings ; to which I may add, that under this general idea, while the indivi- 
duals of the last order are destitute of wings, and those of the last but one 
are only possessed of two wings, the individuals of the preceding five orden 
have four wings each, though not particularly specified in their ordinal names. 

The coLBOPTERous or crustaceous-winged insects, constituting the ran 
ORDER, are by far the most numerous ; and, as the ordinal term imports, em- 
brace all those whose wings are of a shelly or crustaceous hardness ; and aie 
subdistinguished by the nature of their antennas as being clubbed at the end, 
thread-like or bristly. Among the more familiar of this order, I may men- 
tion the scarabseus or beetle-kinds, a very numerous race, equally distin- 
guished by the metallic lustre of their wing-shells, and their attachment to 
dunghills, and other animal filth. The dermestes or leather-eater, the larves 
or grubs of one species of which are found so perpetusdly to prey on the 
bindings of books, and sometimes even on the shelves of libraries. The 
coccinella or lady-bird ; the curculio or weavil, the larve of which is found 
so frequently in our filbert and hazel-nuts, and which secretes such a quantity 
of bile as to give the nut a bitter taste to a considerable extent beyond the 
place m which it is immediately seated. 

The ptinus, producing in one of its species the death-watch, is another 
insect belongine to this order, whose solemn and measured strokes, repeated 
in the dead of the night, are so alarming to the fearful and superstitious ; but 
which, as we formeny noticed, merely proceed from the animal's striking its 
little homy frontlet against the bedpost it inhabits, as a call of love to the 
other sex. The lampyris or glow-worm, the cantharis or Spanish-fly, and 
the forficula or earwig : the last of which is characterized by the singularity 
of its brooding over its own young like a hen, and only leaving them at night, 
when it roains abroad in quest of food for their support. A few of these, as 
the lady-bird and earwig, are by M. Cuvier taken away from the present 
order, and, with several of the ensuing, as the cockroach, locust, and grass- 
hopper, carried to a new order, which he has named ornithoptera. 

The SECOND order of insects, entitled hemiptera or half-crustaceoos, 
and by some writers itHTNooTA, has the two upper of the four wings some- 
what hard or shelly, though less so than the preceding, while the two lower 
wings are for the most part soft and membranaceous. To this order belong 
the coccus or cochineal insect ; the blatta or cockroach, of which the chaffer 
is a species ; the gryllus or locust, of which one species is the little cheerful 
chirping cricket ; the cicada or grasshopper, still more celebrated for its mu- 
sical powers than the cricket ; and the cimex or bug, celebrated also, but for 
powers which you will, perhaps, spare me from detailing. 

The THIRD ORDER OF INSECTS, COLEOPTERA, Or SCAI.Y-WI50ED, COntsinS bUt 

three genera or kinds ; and these are, the papilio or butterfly, the phalena or 
common moth, and the sphinx or hawk-moth ; which last has a near resem- 
blance to both the others, and flies with a hummhig noise, chiefly in the 
morning and evening, as the moth flies chiefly in the evening and at night, 
and the butterfly only in the daytime. They have all a general resemblance 
to each other, and feed equally on the nectary of flowers : the antennas of 
the butterflies are mostly knobbed or clubbed at the tip; those of the moths 
are moniliform, those of the sphinxes tapering. 

Ma 
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The HEUROPTERous iifSECTS, Or those with four reticalate or net-woik 
wings, form the fourth order of the Linnean class; and they maybe ezem* 
piified by the ephemera and hemerobius, the day-fly and May^v of the 
angler, those litUe busy insects that surround us in countless multitudes when 
we walk on the banks of a river in a fine summer's evening, and the wbirfe 
duration of whose life, in a perfect state, seldom exceeds two days, and oUea 
not more than as many hours ; while it has comparatively a long life in its 
imperfect state, or previous to its metamorphosis. It is the agnauia of seve- 
ral entomologists. This order is not numerous, and I will therefore only add 
another example, the libellula or large dragon-fly, so denominated from its 
ferocity towards smaller insects; usually seen over sta|^ant waters; the 
more common species, libellula Virgo^ possessing a beautiful, glittering, and 
green-blue body, with wings bluish towards the middle. The larve m its 
mtemal parts, is larger than the insect, and catches its prey at a distance, \fy 
suddenly darting forward the lower lip. The trachee,or respiratory oigans, 
are singularly placed at the verge of the tail. It is the odonata of Cuvier. 

The riFTic order of iksects comprises the hym ehoptera, the piezata of 
•ome entomologists, or those possessed of four membranaceous wings, most 
of which are armed with a sting at the tail. They of course include the apia 
and vespa, or wasp and bee. To which I may add the formica or ant, ttie 
ichneumon, and the C3niips or gall-fly, to which we are indebted for our gall- 
nuts, whose peculiarities and habits I shall hereafter have an opportuni^ of 
reverting to. 

The SIXTH order of iksects is denominated diptera, and deviates from all 
the preceding in possessing only two wings instead of four. It includes 
among others the musca or common fly, the hippobosca or horse-fly, the 
oestris or gad-fly, the tipula or father-long-legs, and the culex or gnat. It is 
subdistinguished into such animals as possess a sucker with a proboscis, 
and such as possess a sucker without a proboscis. This order is the antliata 
of some entomologists. 

The LAST ordrr of insects differs still more largely from all that have 
been hitherto noticed'; for it consists of those kinds that have no wings what- 
ever, and hence the class is called aptera or windless. To this order belong 
most of those insects that arc fond of burrowing in animal fllth upon the ani- 
mal surface ; as the pulex, pediculus, and acarus, the flea, louse, and itch-in- 
sect. To the same order belongK also the aranea or spider; the oniscns, 
wood-louse or millepede ; the scorpio or scorpion, and even the cancer or 
crab, and lobster ; the Linnsean system making no distinction between land 
and water animals from the difficulty of drawing a line ; of which, indeed, the 
cancer genus is a very striking example, since one of the species, cancer 
cun'cola or land-crab, is, as we have already seen, an inhabitant of woods and 
mountains, and merely migrates to the nearest coast once a year for the pur- 
pose of depositing its spawn in the waters. These, however, are separated 
from the class of insects in M. Cuvier^s classification, and form a distinct class 
by themselves under the name of crustacea ; while the greater part of the 
rest, as spiders, water-spiders, spring-tails, millepedes, centipedes^ and scor- 
pions, are also carried to a distinct order of the insect class, which he has 
called owATHAPTERA, Icaviug to his own order of aptera nothing more than 
the first three of the preceding list, the flea, louse, and tick or itch-insect. 

But of all the animals belonging to this division under the Linneean classi- 
fication, I should mention, perhaps, on account of its singular instinctive 
faculties, the termes or white ant. The kind which inhabits India, Africa, 
and South America is gregarious, and forms a community, far exceeding in 
wisdom and policy the bee, the ant, or the beaver. The houses they build 
have the appearance of pyramids, of ten or twelve feet in height; and are 
divided into appropriate apartments, magazines for provisions, arched cham- 
bers, and galleries of communication. The walls of all these are so firmly 
cemented that they will bear the weight of four men without giving way ; axid 
on the plains of Senegal, the collective pjrramids appear like rillagei of the 
natives. Their powers of destruction are equal to those of arduteetoie ; for 
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90 rapidlv and dexteroa^ will they destroy, in less bodies, food, faroltnrey 
books, clothes, and timber of whatever magnitude, leavin? in every instance 
the merest thin surface, that a large beam will in a few hours be eaten to a 
shell not thicker than a page of writing paper. 

It was my intention to have finished our survey of the Linnsan system in 
the course of the present lecture ; but the prospect swells so widely before 
us that it is impossible ; and the remaining four classes of fishes, amphibialih 
birds, and mammals must be reserved for another study. 

In the mean time, allow me to remark, that low and little as the tribes we 
have thus far contemplated may appear, they all variously contribute to the 
common good of animal being, and aid, in different ways, the harmonious cir- 
cle of decomposition, renovation, and maturity of life, health, and enjoyment. 
The insect tribes, beautiful as they are in their respective liveries, may be 
regarded as the grand scavengers of nature. Wherever putridity is to be found, 
they are present to devour me substance from which it issues ; and such yi 
the extent and rapidity^ of their action, that it has been calculated by some na- 
turalists that the progeny of not more than a dozen fiies will consume a dead 
carcass in a shorter space than a hungry lion. Thus, while they peofde the 
atmosphere they purify it ; and in many instances, perhaps, and by tribes 
invisible to the naked eye, purge it of those noxious particles with which it 
is often impregnated, and wnich, at certain seasons, are apt to render it pesti- 
lential. 

The indefatigable labour of the worm-tribes in promoting the general good 
is still more striking and manifest. The gordius or hair-worm perforates 
clay to ^ve a passage to springs and running water ; the lumbricus or earth- 
worm pierces the soil that it may en]oy the benefit of air, light, and moisture ; 
the terebella and terredo, the naked ship-worm and the shelly ship-worm, 
penetrate dead wood, and the phloas and mytilus, rocks, to effect their disso- 
lution; while the termes or white ant, as we have just observed, attacks 
almost every thing within its reach, animal, vegetable, or mineral, with equal 
rapacity, and reduces to its elementary principles whatever has resisted the 
assault of every other species. The same system of warfare is, indeed, pur- 
sued among themselves ; yet it is pursued, not from hate, as among mankind, 
but from instinct, and as the means of prolonging and extending as well as 
of diminishing and cutting short the term of life and enjoyment. 

It has often been urged against the goodness, and sometimes against the 
existence, of the Deity, that the different tribes of animals are, in this manner, 
allowed to prey upon one another as their natural food, and that a large part 
of the globe is covered with putrid swamps, or wide inhospitable forests, or 
merely inhabited by ravenous beasts and deadly serpents. 

Presumptuous murmurers ! and what would your wisdom advise, were 
Providence to considt you upon so glaring an error ? Would you then leave 
every rai^ of animals to perish by the mere effects of old age ? With the 
example so often before you of the misery endured by a favourite horse or a 
favourite dog when suffered to drain out the last dregs of existence in the 
midst of ease he cannot enjoy, and of food he cannot partake of, — a misery 
which often compels us, as an act of mercy, to anticipate his fate, even at 
last, by the aid of violence, — would you al^indon every animal to the same 
wretchedness, only a hundred-fold multiplied by the horrors of want and 
hunger, which he must, by growing every day more infirm, be every day 
gn>wing more incapable of appeasing ? — Or would you cut short the evil at 
once, by destroying death itself, and thus rendering every animal immortal ? 
They would not thank you for such an interference, nor applaud the vain 
benevolence that might dictate it ; an interference which, by preventing the 
necessity for offspring, would extirpate from the animal frame its best feel- 
ings; which would extinguish the wise and harmonious distribution into 
•exes ; and make an equal inroad on the pleasures of sense and the endear- 
nients of instinct. 

It is granted, that a great part of the globe is an inhospitable wildern ess ; . 
that it consists, to a considenble extent, of waste inaccessible jungle ovemm 
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by rapacious beasts and reptiles, of putrid swamps crowded by mjnriads of 
Tenomous insects, and qt immense warrens burrowed by countless hordes 
of the hampster, the mole-rat, and the white ant. Even here, however, 
wherever life exists, it exists to those that possess it as an eitjoyment ; while 
these very scries and Uiese very animals only fill up what man has no ocea- 
■ion for, and equally and instantly disappear as soon as he presents himself, 
and exercises Uiat industry and ingenuity which alone constitute his authority ; 
and upon which alone his health and his happiness are made to depend. 

But this is not all.— While in their different grradations these outcasts from 
nan are thus enjoying life themselves, they are preparing, in the best manner 
possible, the various tracts they occupy for his future use and habitation. 
The soil that supports us, and gives us our daily bread, is nothing but a mix- 
tore of animal and vegetable materials ; other substances, indeed, enter into 
Ity bat the great, the important, the active, and leavening constituent is of an 
organiied origin. These materials, then,*are perpetually forming and accu« 
mulating, and rising into an unbounded and inexhaustible storehouse of sub- 
■eqiieBt ridies and plenty by the alternate generation and decomposition of 
the different kinds and orders of plants and animals which thus fill up, and, as 
we are apt to believe, encumber the regions we are contemplating ; regions 
which, though in our own day unexplored or abandoned bom by savage and 
civilized man. may, in that revolution of countries and of governments which 
is perpetually passin^f before our eyes, become, in some future period, the 
seat 01 universal dommion, the emporium of taste and elegance, orvirtue and 
the sciences. So the fairest fields of Rome were formed out of the putrid 
Pontine marshes, and England has become what she is, from being a land of 
bogs and of blights, of wolves, wild boars and gloomy forests. 
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LECTURE II. 

0ir SOOLOeiCAL STBTEMB, AHD the DIBTUfOnTB CHARACTIBS Or ANIMALS. 

(The sul4ect continued.) 

In our last lecture we took a momentary glance at the history of zoology 
as a science, noticed the primary feahires of the best methodical arran^ 
ments to which it has given rise, and made some progress towards a brief 
delineation of that of Linneus, which still takes the lead amid the writers 
of the present day, and is hence chiefly entitled to attention in a coarse of 
popular study, generally collating it, however, with that of M. Guvier, as we 
proceeded. 

We observed that the Linnaean system comprehends all animals of every 
description whatever, under the six classes of mammals, birds, amphibialt, 
fishes, insects, and worms. We pursued this arrangement in an ascending 
scale, as most consistent with the plan adopted at the opening of the present 
course of instruction ; and commencing with the class of worms, finished 
with that of insects. It remains for us to prosecute the same rapid outline of 
inquiry through the four unexamined classes of fishes, amphibials, birds, and 
mammals. 

FisHBB are classically characterized in the Linnean system as being always 
inhabitants of the water; swift in their motion, and voracious in their appe- 
tite^ breathing by means of gills, which are generally united by a bony arch; 
swimming by means of radiate fins, and for the most part covered over witii 
cartilaginous scales. 

The class is divided into six orders ; the ordinal characters being taken 
from the position of the ventral or belly fins, or from the substance of the 
^Is. The orders are, apodal, fishes containing no ventral or belly fins ; 
jugular, having the ventral fins before the pectoral; thoracic, havmg the 
ventral fins under the pectoral ; abdominal, having the ventral fins behind the 
pectoral. In all these four, the rays or divisions of the gills are bony. In 
the fifth order, which is called branch ioste^ous, the gills are destitute of bony 
rays; and in the sixth, or chondroptery^ious order, the gills are cartilagi« 
nous ; all which will be easiest explained by a few familiar examples. Into 
the general divisions of this class M. Cuvier has introduced no change of any 
importance whatever, his own sections and names running parallel with those 
of Linnaeus. 

The kind best calculated to elucidate the msr or apodal ordbr, is the well 
known mursena or eel ; since every one must have noticed, that this fish has 
no ventral or, indeed, undef-fins of any kind. In many of its spedies, it has 
a very near approach to the serpent tribes ; insomuch that several of them 
are called sea-serpents, and by some naturalists are described as branches of 
the serpent genus. Even our own comuiun eel, mursna AnguiUa, is often 
observed to quit its proper element during the night, and, like the snake, to 
wander over the meadows in search of snails and worms. 

Hie next genus I shall mention is the gymnotus, of which one species, 
gymnotus neetricus^ is the electric eel, an inhabitant of the rivers of 
South America, from three to four feet long, and peculiarly distinguished by 
its power of inflicting an electrical shock, so severe as to benumb the limbs 
of tnose that are exposed to it. The shock is equally inflicted whether the 
fish be touched by the naked hand, or by a long stick. It is by this extraor- 
dinary power, which it employs alike defensively and offensively, that the 
electric eel escapes from tne jaws of larger fishes, and is enabled to seize 
yarious snuiller fishes as food for its own use. There are, however, a few 
other fishes, as we shall have occasion to notice in proceeding, that possess a 
similar power, as the torpedo of European seas, and especia&y of the Medi* 
tenaneanf and the electric ailurus of-tiiose of Afiica. 
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The only other genus it will be necessary to glance at under this order« ia 
'" Ifae xiphias or-sword-iish ; so denominated from its long sword-like and ser- 
rated snout, with which jt penetrates and destroys its prey. Its chief species 
is found in the Mediterranean and other European seas, sometimes not less 
than twenty feet long ; is very active, and, in one instance, has been known 
to attack an East Indiaman with so prodigious a force, as to drive its sword 
or snout completely through the bottom of the ship, and must have destroyed 
it by the leak which would hereby have been occasioned, had not the animal 
been killed by the violence of its own exertion ; in consequence of which, 
the snout remamed imbedded in the ribs of the ship, and no leak of any extent 
was prodnced. A fragment of this vessel, with the sword imbedded in it» 
has been long lodged as a curiosity in the British Museum. 

The JUGULAR ORDER of fishes, distinguished by the ventral or belly lins 
being placed before the pectoral or chest fins, is the next in succession, and 
contains only- six separate kinds ; of which the two most familiar to oar own 
country are the gadus or codfish, including, among a variety of other species^ 
the haddock, whiting, and ling; and the blenniusorblenny, including seveial 
species of the hake. In these the ventral or belly fins are advancid so far 
forward, as to be immediately under the jole. 

Of the THiao or thoracic order, in which the ventral fins lie somewhat 
backwarder, and directly under the pectoral or chest fins, I may InstanoCt 
among.those roost familiar to us, the zeus or John dor6e ; the pleuronectes, 
including the numerous families of plaice, fiat-fish, fiounder, sole, turbot ; the 
eyes of all which are situate on the same side of the head, in some species 
on the left side, in others on the right, but always on one side alone : the 
perca or perch, one species of which, perca scandenty has a power, like the 
eel, of quitting the water, and climbing up trees, whicli it eflfects hy means of 
the spines on its eill-covers, and the spinous rays of its other fins ; and the 

risterosteus or stickle-back. Among the more remarkable or curious kinds, 
may mention the echeneis, remora, or sucking-fish, which inhabits the Me- 
diterranean and Pacific seas ; and though only from twelve to eighteen inches 
long, adheres so firmly to the sides of vessels and of larger fishes, by its 
head, that it is often removed with great difficulty ; and was, by the ancients, 
supposed to have the power of arresting the motion of the ship to which it 
adhered. I may also mention the chsctodon rostratusy beaked or rostrate 
choetodon, an inhabitant of the Indian seas, which curiously catches for its 
food insects that are flying over the surface of the sea, by ejecting water from 
its tubular snout with so exact an aim as to strike and stun them with the 
greatest certainty, and hereby to bring them down into its jaws. 

The FOURTH ORDER of thc LiiiHa^an class of fishes, is called abdobonal ; in 
consequence of having the ventral or belly fins placed considerably more 
backward, and behind the pectoral or chest fins : and here, as in all the pre- 
ceding, the gills are bony. The salmo or salmon, with its numerous families 
of trout, smelt, char, and grayling ; the esox or pike, including the gar-fish ; 
the clupea or herring, which, as a genus, comprises the pilchard, sprat, and 
anchovy ; the cyprinus or carp, including the gold-fish, gudgeon, tench, and a 
variety of similar species ; the mugil or mullet $ are among the more familiar 
kinds of this extensive order. 

Of these, the herring is one of the most remarkable, from its migratory 
habits ; and the carp, from its great longevity, having in many instances been 
known to reach more than a hundred years of age. and from its facility of 
being tamed and made to approach the edge of a fish-pond on the sound of 
its dinner-bell, and to eat crumbs of bread out of a man's hand. 

But amid the most singuJar of the kinds belonging to this order is the 
exocoBtus or fiying-fish, which, though occasionally traced in other seas, is 
chiefly found between the tropics, and has a power, by means of its long 
pectoral fins, of raising itself out of the water and continuing suspended in 
the air till these fins become dry ; by which means it effectually avoids ^Jawe 
of such predatory fishes as are in pursuit of it. But unhappily it is often 
seized at the same time by the talons of ospreys, sea-gulls, or some ether 
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rapacknii birds that are perpetually hoveriDsr over the water to take adnn* 
tage of its ascent. There are, however, various other fishes that have a 
flimilar power of fiighi or suspension, and from a similar cause, but none in 
so complete a degree. It is to this curious power Dean SwiA makes allusion 
in the following lines : — 

<* So fldiM, Tidng ftom tbe main. 

Can soar with inoisteu*d wings, on bigll : 
The moiarare dried, they aink again. 
And dip their wioigv again to 1^." 

The mrTR obdib of iishes is denominated bramchiostvoous, in conse- 

3uence of its gills being destitute of bony rays ; by which it is peculiarly 
istinguished from all the preceding orders, and obtains a mark which has 
been laid hold of by Linnsus as constituting its ordinal character. It con- 
sists, for the most part, of a group of sea-monsters, or natural deformities, if 
the term might be allowed ; as the ostraceon or trunk-fish, the diodon and 
tretradon, sun*fish, and lump-fish, many of which are so completely truncated 
at either end as to resemble the middle part of any common iarse fish with 
its head and tail lopped off; the syngnathus, pipe or needle-fish ; and the 
lophius or frog-fish, in one of the species of this last kmd we meet with a sin- 
gular decoy for entrapping smaller fishes as its prey. This species, 1. pisca- 
torius, which is about seven feet long, and inhabits most European seas, lurl^i 
behind sand-hills or heaps' of stone, and throwing over them the slender appen* 
dages on his head, which have the appearance of worms, entices the smaller 
fishes to advance and play around them till they come within his reach, when 
he instantly darts forward and secures them as his spoil. 

The SIXTH and last order of fishes is denominated choiidroptertgious, 
as having the gills wholly cartilaginous, which constitutes its ordinal charac- 
ter. It includes, among other kinds, the acipenser or sturgeon, squalus or 
shark, raia or ray, petromyzon or l^prey, and gastrobranchus or hag-fisL 
Of these, one of the most useful is the sturgeon : its different species may 
be ranked among the large fishes ; they are inhabitants of the sea, but ascend 
rivers annually. The flesh of all of them is most delicious ; from the roe is 
procured the sauce called caviare, and from the sounds and muscular part Is 
made isinglass. ' They feed on worms and other fishes, and the females are 
larger than the males. 

This order, in the shark, contains the most dreadful of all the monsters of 
the main. The soualus Carcharias or white shark, which often extends to 
thirty feet in lengtn, and four thousand pounds in weight, follows ships with 
a view of devouring every thing that comes in his way, and has occasionally 
been known to sw^low a man whole at a mouthful. But in order to guaid 
us in some degree against the perils of their presence, a peculiar stream of 
light issues in the dark from their tapering, subcompressed bodies, which 
cannot well be mistaken ; and as some compensation for their rapacity, we 
obtain from their liver a large quantity of useful oil, and find in their skin a 
very valuable material for carriage-traces in some countries, and for polish- 
ingwood, ivory, and other hard substances, in all countries. 

The next class to that of fishes in an ascending direction is named amphibu ; 
which, for ^e sake of brevity, and having no English synonym to meet it, I 
shall take leave now, as I have on former occasions, to render amphibials. 
The term, mdeed, whether regarded as Greek or English, is not very strictly 
precise in its present application ; for it intimates an intention to include in 
this class all animals capable of existing in the two elements of air and 
water. We have already observed, however, that there are various fishes, as 
the eel-tribe generally, one species of the perch, and two or three of the exo- 
ocBtus or flying-fish, to which many more might be added, that are capable 
of existing m air as well as in water ; while the insect kinds offer us a still 
greater number that are simUarly endowed, and the worms a still more nume- 
rous train. It has been said, indeed, that the animals of this class have a 
peculiar agreement in the structure of their organs of respiratiooi whkKk 
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makes an approach to that of birds and quadrupeds, and differs very essen- 
tiaiiy from that of fishes, insects, and worms. Upon the whole, however* 
there Is no class that offers so great a diversity in the make of its respiratory 
Groans as the class before us, of which I had occasion to take notice in tlie 
progress of our last series of studjr. In the tortoise and others among the 
more perfect of the amphibious tnbes, the remark of their approximation to 
the respiratory organs of the higher classes will unquestionably hold ; but it 
will by no means hold in various cases of the lizards ; while the proper place 
for the siren, which is possessed of both lungs and gills, remains doubtful to 
this moment : it is sometimes gprouped among the fishes, sometimes in the 
ordbr of amphibious reptiles ; while Linnsus, after having in the earlier edi- 
tions of his system fixed it in this last situation, appears tfl have intended, 
had his life been spared long enough to have formed a new order of amphibials 
for the express purpose of receiving it, which he proposed to denominate 



As the Linn2ean class of amphibials at present stands, it consists of not 
more than two orders, reptiles, or amphibious animals possessing feet ; and 
siRPsirrs, or amphibious animals without feet. The different kinds under 
each are but few: the reptiles containing only five; the testudo, draco, 
lacerta, rana, and siren ; or, in plain English, the tortoise, flying dragon, lizard, 
frog or toad, and siren. The serpents comprise only seven genera : Uie cro- 
talus, or rattlesnake ; boa ; coluber, or viper ; anguis, harmless snake, or blind 
worm; amphisbena; ccecilia; and achrochordus. ' 

Among the rsptilks, the most extensive and important kind is the lacerta 
or lizard ; for it includes, among other species, the alligator, crocodile, proper 
lizard, chameleon, salamander, newt, and eft. 

Among the seven genera of serpents, the first three, rattlesnake, boa, and 
viper, or rather coluber, are more or less poisonous : the rattlesnake in all its 
species, which are six or seven ; the boa, m five, out of about seventeen; and 
the coluber or viper, in about thirty, out of about a hundred and thirty : the 
two most fatal of which last are, c. Cerasiest or horned serpent ; and c. NqfOf 
hooded serpent, or cobra de capello. In both Asia and Africa we meet wiUi 
whole tribes of barbarians who are capable of handling the most poisonous 
of these amphibials, and of eating them up alive from nead to taiU'without 
the smallest injury : even the bite itself producing no mischief. These bar- 
barians, some of whom were known to the Greeks and Romans, and are par- 
ticularly alluded to by Celsus and Lucan, were formerly called Psylli. The 
power they affect has been laughed at by M. Denon, but without any kind of 
reason for derision. It is a curious subject, however, and connected with 
othera of equal singularity ; and must, therefore, be reserved for a future 
study.f 

The poisonous serpents differ from each other in their respective kinds, by 
having their bodies more or less covered with scuta or plates, instead of with 
mere scales ; excepting that the rattlesnake is chiefly distinffuished by the 
rattle at his tail. The four harmless genera are characterized by having their 
bodies covered altogether with simple scales, and never with plates, or as 
being ringed, wrinkled, or tubercled. 

This class is not much disturbed by M. Cuvier's later arrangement ; but he 
has separated the tortoises from the lizards, denominating the first, as an 
order, chelonia ; and the second, bauria ; and has removed the frogs, sala- 
mandere, and siren, into a fourth order, to which he has given the name of 
BATRAcmA, characterizing them by the possession of a naked skin ; feet ; with 
branchiae in the young. 

But we must hasten in our rapid career to the bird class, distinguished by 
having the body covered with feathera and down ; protracted and naked jaws ; 
two wings, formed for flight ; and biped. This class consists of six orders : 

^GmtUii and Cunper Inurodaced it into the cltM offiabM; «nd in Turtonit occm in dw 
BMlia, Older Brota, u a Tarlety of the trlchechoa manati, or lanmnttn. 
^ See Leenm Ti of thia Seriea. 
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aecipitres; pics; anseres; grails; gallins; passeres. In Englisb syno- « 
nymsy birds of prey ; pies ; web-footed birds ; waders ; gallinaceous birds ; 
and the mixed class or thrushes, sparrows, and finches. These ordera are 
chiefly distinguished from each other by the peculiar make of the bill, and of 
the feet. Under M. Cuvier's classification, the divisions, and even the names, 
are the same, with the exception that for pics or pies, he has given the better 
appellation of scansores or climbers. Every one of them, or rather every 
distinct kind under every one of them, might agreeably occupy us through an 
entire lecture ; so curious, so attractive, so interestinff, are their structures, 
their ^>owers, their habits, their instincts. But all these must be re- 
served for subsequent studies.* Our only concern at present is to give a 
fiance at the manner in which they are grouped under the Linnsan system, 
t is the mere alphabet of the science to which we must at present confine 
ourselves. 

The Acciprrais, or predacious birds, constituting the first oRDxa, with a bill 
somewhat hooked downward, and four claws hooked and sharp-pointed. It 
consists of not more than four genera, the vulture, including the coudur (v. 
GfrvpAut), as one of its species ; the falco, including the numerous families 
of tne eagle, falcon. Hawk, osprey, buzzard, and kite, together with various 
othera ; the owl and the lanius or shrike, of which the butcher-bird (1. Cb^icrio) 
is one of the chief species. 

The piCJB or ms, form the sccond and most numerous order. The bill it 
here compressed and convex, which constitutes the ordinal character. A 
secondary distmction, taken from the feet, divides them into tribes formed for 
perching, formed for climbing, or formed for walking. To this order belong^ 
the trochilus or humming-bird, the minutest animal of the bird tribes ; and 
which seems to connect the bird with the insect-class. In one of its species, 
trochilus tnimmuSf or least humming-bird, it sometimes does not weigh more 
than twenty grains, nor measure much more than an inch ; it is, consequently, 
less than several of the bee-tribes, and, like the bee, feeds on the nectar of 
flowers, which it hovers about and extracts while on the wing with a de- 
lighted hum. 

To this order, also, from similarity of bill and foot, belong the very nume- 
rous families of the psittacus or parrot kind, including the proper parrot, mac- 
caw, parrakeet, cockatoo, and lorv; eauail)r celebrated for their imitative 
powers, their longevity, and the splendid variety of their colours ; the para- 
nisea or bird of raradise, chiefly a native of New-Guinea, and distinguished 
by the long and taper elegance of its bending feathers ; the monstrous rtiam- 
phastos or toucan, whose bill is, in some species, larger than its body, and 
whose tongue is quaintly tipped with a bundle of feathers, probably answer- 
ing the purpose of an organ of taste. 

All thus far glanced at are exotics. Among the kinds a few of whose spe- 
cies are inhabitants of our own country, I may mention the social and clamo- 
rous corvus or crow-tribe, including the rook, raven, jay, jack-daw, and various 
othera ; the picus or woodpecker, that drives into the stoutest and toughest 
timber-trees of the forest its hard and wedge-like bill, and often with a force and 
echoing sound like the stroke of the woodman ; and whose bony and pointed 
tongue transfixes the various insects upon which it feeds, and in this state 
not unfrequently draws them out from a considerable depth in the bark of 
trees into which they have crept for protection. • The alcedo, or kingfisher, 
is another genus of this order, whose species haunt streams and riven for the 
little fishes on which they feed, and are most dexterous anglera in catching 
them. To these we may add the cuculus or cuckoo, tha^ with the same 
want of natural affection which marks the ostrich, builds no nests for its 
egss, except under particular circumstances, but avails itself of that of Uie 
hedge-sparrow, or some other bird, and abandons to foster-parents the care of 
its eggs. 

The Tman obdir of birds is denominated ANSiais, and in English 
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pooTBD : they are ordinarily characterized by having the bill eoreved witt 
■kin, broad or gibbous at the tip, and a palmate or web-foot, formed for vwioh 
ming: the tongue is uniformly fleshy, and the bill, in many instances, denti- 
cnlate or toothed. It includes only thirteen kinds, of which I may take, aa 
examples, the anas, comprehending the very numerous families of doek, 
goose, swan, wild-duck; teal, and shoveler: the mergus or merganser; alea 
or awk ; aptenodytes or penguin ; pelecanus or pelit;an ; colymbns, oompri- 
■ing the grebes, guillemots, and divers ; and procellaria or petrel. The petielfl 
have an extraordinary habit of spouting from their hills a considerable quan- 
tity of oil upon any object that offends them. The procellaria jm/i^I^, or 
stormy petrel, is the most daring of all birds during a tempest, thouah not 
more thim six inches long. The moment, he beholds the black clools col- 
lecting, he quits his rocky retreat and enjoys the magnificent and growing 
spectacle ; he darts exultingly athwart the concave, and skims with triuni- 
pnant temerity the loftiest peaks and deepest valleys of the most tremendoos 
waves. The appearance of this bird is, to the sailor, a sure presage of an 
approaching storm. 

The GRALLiB, or WADER9, form the fourth order of birds in the Limuran 
system. They are characterized by possessing a roundish or subcylindric 
bill, a fleshy tongue, and legs naked above the knees. The ardea, or genus 
that includes the herons, cranes, and bitterns, is the most numerous. The 
•colopax, which includes the curlew, snipe, and woodcock ; the tringa, which 
includes the sandpiper, the ruff, and reeve, and the lap-wing or pewit ; the 
fkdica, which includes the gallinule, coot, and moor-hen ; and the charadrius 
or plover ; are among those that are most familiar to us. To this order 
also belongs the tantalus or ibis, so celebrated for the divine honours paid to 
it for many ages throughout Eg3rpt ; and, at least, a most valuable bird from 
its clearing the land of those numerous reptiles and insects, which are left 
upon its surface after the exundations of tne Nile. It is the abo-hannes of 
Bruce, which, however, M. Cuvier regards as not property a tantalus ; and 
has, consequently, made a distinct genus for receiving it, to which he has 

Siven the name of neumenius ; and lieiice, under his classification, it is a 
feumenius Ibit, instead of a Tantalus Ibis. 

The riFTH order embraces the galunjb or oallhiaceous birds ; those which 
strictly come under the denomination of poultry. They are chieflycharac- 
terized'by having a convex bill, with the upper mandible arched. They are 
the least numerous of all the orders next to the AcciprrRcs, and extend to not 
noore than ten kinds or genera ; many of which, however, are very extensive 
in their species. The kinds most familiar to us are the phasianus or phea- 
sant, including all the families, and their numerous varieties of common cock 
and hen ; the tetrao or partridge, including all the families and their numerous 
varieties of grouse, red-game, black-game, ptarmigan, and quail ; the pavo oi 
peacock ; and meleagris or turkey. To this order also belong the numidia, 
pintado or guinea-hen, the otis or bustard, the didus or dodo, and the struthio, 
mcluding those large and stately birds, the emeu, cassiowary, and ostrich : 
the last of which, though incapable of flying, derives from its win^ a fleet- 
ness of running, that is unrivalled by any animal whatever. This bird is 
capable of being tamed, and may be conveniently rode ; and Adanson asserts, 
that, when mounted, it will surpass the speed of the most rapid courser. He 
tells us, that while he was at the factory at Podore, he was in posssesion of 
two tame ostric^hes, the oldest of which, though young, would carry two 
negroes upon its back, with a rapidity superior to what has ever been exhi- 
bited by the fleetest racer upon the Newmarket turf. 

The LAST ORDER of the bird class is entitled passires, for which, in the 
sense here intended, we have no exact English synonym; but it is designed 
to include various kinds and families, which, for the most part, may be denomi- 
nated small birds and singing birds. They are characterized by having the 
bill conic and sharp-pointed, and the nostrils naked. To this order belong 
the alauda or lark kind; the columba, pigeon, and dove kind; the emberiza 
or bunting, including theyellow-hanmier; the fringilla or finch, with all its 
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wmu tpeciea of gtddfinch, green>ftncfa, thiil1e-fiDch,IiiiBet,ii>dspuniwt 
tunindo, iDcludiiiif ihe swift, swallow, and martin ; the loxia or groabMki 
ading the bullfinch and hawfinch, the only finchea, I am al preaHit awara 
hat' do not belong tu ihe fringilln genus : and the molacilla, i moat inte- 
ing group, aa including the nighiingaie, whose song aurpaaaea that ot ^ 
aioging birds of the grove ; nnd the redbreast, whose sonr i*i indeadt 
■onoroua aad striking, but who ia ao justly celebrated aod bdoved fbi his 
al qaalitiea ; together with all the amusing species and varieties of wivoM 
wag-Iails. To Ihe order of passeres appertain alao the pipra oi 
e of which are peculiarly musical; and the turdus, compriaing ti 
M melodioua chdriaters, the thrush, the throaile, and the blackbird. 
Kh is a brief and scanty survey of the interesting and ioatrnctive c] 
irda : and ihua, in the elegant language of the poet of the 8 

HltHh'nliii iImiTi , 
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jrshould we suffer their other carious endowments to pus by m mmo- 
I. The muiclea, and delicate plnmi^e of their wings, give them not 
tly the power of flight, but, under different roodihcations, a nearly equal 
oand over earth, air, and water: for such a provision enables the nil, 
Ltttte aa he Is of a webbed foot, to rival, in awimming and diving, the guU> 
tt; the ostrich, aa we have jusl observed, 1o outstrip in running the speed 
H race-horae ; and even the diminutive swallow, and various other mi- 
}ry binls, to double, when on the wing, the pace of the fleetest ostrich i 
U> dart, twice a year, across the Atlantic and Mediterranean, often at the 
of a mile in a minute for several miuules in aucceasionj aad perbapa 
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generally, and with perfect ease, at the rate of a mile every two miiuiteav or 
upwards of seven hundred miles every twenty-four hours, till it reaches tbs 
precincts of its summer or winter residence. 

We ascend to the rusr and moHEsr class — ^to that rank of animals whieh 
is most complicate in form and most competent in power. This class is 
'clfiefly distinguished hy the. possession of lungs, and an organ for suckling; 
and most of its kinds possess four supporters in the shape of hands or feet» 
or boUi. To this last character the class was formeiiy indebted for its classie 
name, which was quadrupsds, or four-footsd. As some of the kinds under 
it, however, in its modern arrangement, are possessed of no supporters of any 
sort, either hands or feet ; others have four hands and no feet ; and others^ 
aj^in, have two of each, the absurdity of retaining such a name must be ob- 
vious to every one ; and hence it has been correctly and elegantly exchangedt 
by Linneeus, for that of mammaua, from the mammary or sucUing organ 
which belongs to every kind of the class, as it stands at present, and to no 
kind whatever out of it; and which, as we have no fair synonym for it in our 
own tongue, I shall beg leave now, as I have on various other occasions, to 
render mammals. 

The class is distributed into seven orders ; the characters of which are 
taken from the number, situation, and structure of the teeth. The seven 
orders are as follows : — primates, bruta, fers, glires, pecora, belluae, cete. It 
is difficult to find English synonyms for these Latin terms, which, in several 
instances, are used in a kind of arbitrary sense, not strictly pointed out by the 
terms themselves. The following are the best that occur to me : chieftains ; 
brute-beasts ; savage beasts ; burrowing-beasts ; cattle ; warriors ; and whales. 
^ The nasT order, primates or chieftains, is distinguished by the possession 
of four cutting teeth in each jaw. This mark would also include the race of 
man ; and Linnsus has actually included him in the order before us, as he is 
included in the class by Cuvier and most of the naturalists. From such 
arrangements, however, I shall take leave to differ. Man ought to stand by 
himself; he has characters peculiar to himself, and which place him at an 
infinite distance from all otlier animals. With this exclusion, the entire class 
is reduced to three kinds, the simia or monkey ; the lemur or maucauco ; and 
the vespertilio or bat : kinds which can only be collectively entitled to the 
appellation of primates or chiefs, from their very slight resemblance to man 
in the general distribution of the teeth : for though a few of the monkey tribes 
have an approximation in their exterior and erect form, in the greater number 
this character is very inappreciate, while it is nearly lost in the lemur, and 
altogether so in the bat. 

Among the simia kind, the most singular species is certainly the ourang- 
outang, especially the grave, ?entle, and very docile Pongo. I have onl^ 
time to observe farther upon this kind, that those without tails are denomi- 
nated apes ; those with short tails, baboons ; and those with long tails proper 
monkeys. Among the lemurs, the most curious, perhaps, is the 1. volatUf 
or flying maucauco, the ^aliopithccus volans, or flying colugo of Pallas and 
Shaw; an action which he is able to accomplish from tree to tree by means 
of a strong leathery membrane that surrounds the body and reaches m>m the 
head to the fore-feet, hind-feet, and extremity of the tail ; and which gives 
him an approach to the bat. 

Of the vespertilio or bat-kind, which is well known to fl^ only by ni^ht^ 
and by means of an expansive membrane, instead of by wmgs, one of its 
most extraordinary faculties is that of a knowledge of the presence, and appa- 
rently of the approach, of objects, by some other sense or medium than that 
of vision ; for when deprived of its eyes, this knowledge, and a consequent 
power of avoiding objects, seems still to continue. The vespertilio ram' 
vyrus, or ternate bat, an inhabitant of India and Africa, is said to be food of 
blood, and occasionally to fasten on such persons as he finds asleep, and to 
suck their veins till he becomes bloated. He might hence, under proper 
management, be rendered an able and valuable substitute for the leech. In 
poetry he has often been introduced, under the name of vampire* as a oiott 
hideous and appalling monster. 
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The BsooiiD OBDBR, BBUTA, OT BRim-BEAflnrB, IB distinguished hy having no 
fore-teeth in either jaw. It includes the nine following kinds : ihinoceros, 
sukotyro, elephant, trichecus, — the morse, walrus, manate or lamantin, the 
dolphin of the poets of Greece and Rome, by whom it has been celebrated 
for its love of music, and perhaps not altogether without foundation ; — ^the 
bradypus or sloth, the myrmecophagus or ant-eater, the manid or pangolin, 
the dasypus or armadillo, and the platypus or duck-bill, the omithorhynchus 
paradoxus of Blumenbach ; that curious little quadruped which has hitherto 
only been discovered in Australia, or the regions in and about New South 
Wales ; and which seems to be a quadruped by its feet, a water-fowl by its 
bill, and an amphibial by its fondness for water. It is not yet quite certain 
whether this singular animal suckles its young, or has a mammary organ for 
this purpose ; and if not, it must be discarded from its present situation, 
though we should be at no small loss to know where else to place it. 

The THIRD CLASS of MAMMALS is denominated feiub or savage beasts ; and 
is distinguished by having, in every instance, fore-teeth, above and below, 
the number varying in different kinds, from two to ten ; and in possessing a 
solitary tusk. The order comprises eleven kinds, the names of which are as 
follows : the phoca or seal, a water-quadruped, whose skin is so useful to us 
for various purposes ; and which, like the stag, is found to shed tears when in 
trouble : the canis or dog-kind, including the numerous families of wolf, fox, 
Jackal, hyeena : the felis or cat-kind, inciudin? a variety of tribes of a some- 
what similar appearance, but far mightier, and nobler in their powers, as the 
lynx, the leopard, the panther, tiger, and lion, all of which have a power of 
climbing trees, though the weight of the larger species makes them do it 
very awkwardly, and only to a short height ; all of which pitch on their feet 
in falling ; and all of which see better in the night than by day ; the viverra, 
including the ichneumon, and several of the weasels : the mustela, including 
other species of the weasels, the stoat, polecat, otter, ferret, sable, and 
ermine ; to the two last of which we are indebted for the luxurious dresses 
that pass under their name. Almost all of the mustelas have a power of se- 
creting and discharging a most fetid and intolerable stench at their will ; and 
many of them do it as a means of defence : and often so effectually that the 
very beast that pursues them is compelled to relinquish the chase, so com- 
pletely is he overpowered by its noisome vapour. The -remainder of this 
order are the ursus or bear ; the didelphis or opossum ; the marcopius or 
kangaroo, which is now naturalizing in the royal parks of our own country ; 
the talpa or mole ; the sorex or shrew ; and the erinaceus or hedgehog ; which 
last is capable of being tamed, and is actually tamed by the Calmucs, and 
made a very useful domestic servant in destroying mice, toads, beetles, and 
other vermin. 

The rouRTH order of mammalian animals is denominated gures, for which. 
we may use the words msERNATERs, or burrowers. They are distinguished 
by having two fore-teeth in each law, close to each other, but remote from 
the grinders ; and being without tusks. They all, in a greater or less degree, 
burrow in the earth, and almost all of them sleep through the whole, or a 
great part of the winter. To this order, therefore, we can all of us, of our 
own accord, refer the ten following kinds, which are the whole that are in- 
cluded under it. The hystrix or porcupine; the cavia or cavy; the castor or 
beaver; the mus genus, comprehending the numerous families of the mouse 
and rat ; the arctomys or marmot ; the sciurus or squirrel, some of which' 
have a lon^ flying membrane that enables them to vault from tree to tree, like 
some species of the lemur; the myoxus or dormouse; the dipus or jerboa, 
whose form resembles the kangaroo, but whose habits the dormouse ; the 
lepus, comprising the hare and rabbit tribes ; and the hyrax or daman : with 
most of which we are too well acquainted to require any detailed account in 
so cursory a survey as the present. 

The PECORA or cattle kinds form the next or nrra order, and comprehend 
those horned quadrupeds which are most familiar and most useful to us. To 
tlito division, therefore, necessarily belong the bos, ovis, capra, and cerrua 
iLkidB ; or, in our own language, the ox, sheep, goat, and ^ei \ vcA «& ^n&r 
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nected with these, m habits as well aa in external appearanee, the iBoaeho^ 
antilope, camelus— the mask, antelope, camel, and cameleopaid, or ffirafc 
They are ordinally distinguished by being without upper fore-teeth, hot haviof 
six or eight in the lower Jaw, remote from the grinders. They have all four 
stomachs, are hoofed, and have the hoof divided in the middle ; and, except 
the camel, have two false hoofs, which, in walking do not touch the 
ground. Such as have horns have no tusks, and such as have toska have no 
boms : they ruminate or chew the cud ; and from the toipid actioB of their 
multifid digestive canal, are apt to have balls form in different parts of it, 
owing to the frequent concretion of their food, occasionally intermixed, bat 
more usually covered with a quantity of hair, which they lick from their 
bodies. Some of these balls arc of a whitish hue, and'will bear a fine poUsh, 
and are known by the name of bezoards. These are chiefly the prodoctioa 
of the antelope kmd; and were formerly in very high estimation as amniftf 
and febrifuges. 

The SIXTH oBDca of mammals embraces the bbllujb or wAaaioa xnms, 
possessing both upper and lower fore-teeth, and hoofed feet. The order 
consists of only four genera ; the equus, or horse, mule, and ass thbes ; the 
hippopotamus or river-horse ; the tapir, which in appearance and hi^its makes 
an approach to the river-horse, but is smaller in size ; and the nomerous 
families of the sus or swine kind. 

The LAST OBDBR uuder the mammalian class consists of the cetb or whali 
nms. and embraces the monodon, sea-unicom or narwahl ; balaena, common 
whale ; physeier, cachalot, or spermaceti whale ; and delphinus or dolphin, 
including, as two of its species, the phoccena or porpoise, the oica or gram- 
pus, and the dugong. 

There is some force in introducing these sea^monsters into the same class 
with quadrupeds ; but they are still continued here by M. Cuvier. They 
have a general concurrence of structure in the heart, lungs, backbone, and 
or^n for suckling; but their teeth have little resemblance ; and they have 
neither nostrils, feet, nor hair; instead of nostrils, possessing a spiracle or 
blowing-hole on the fore and upper part of the head ; and instesul of feet, fins ; 
in which, as well as in their general habits, manners, and residence in the 
waters, they have a close resemblance to fishes. These are chiefly inhabit- 
ants of the polar seas, and several of the larger species afford materials that 
are highly valuable as articles of commerce or manufactures. All of them 
produce a considerable quantity of blubber or the basis of the coarser animal 
oils ; the common whale sometimes to as large a quantity as 6 or 8,000lbs 
weight : from the horny laminae of whose upper jaw, as well as from that 
of the balsena Phyiolus or fin-fish, we obtain also extensive layers of whale- 
bone ; while the cachalot supplies us with spermaceti from its head, and with 
ambergris from some of its digestive organs ; a substance, however, only to 
be procured from such organs when the animal is in a state of sickness. The 
most wailike of the order is the grampus, which will often engage with a 
cachalot or common whale of double its size, and continue the contest till it 
has destroyed it. 

To this order also belongs the dugong or sea-cow of Sumatra, which has of 
late excited so much attention among naturalists. It was at one time supposed 
to be a hippopotamus or river-horse, but Sir Thomas Raflles has of Ute suffi- 
ciently proved it to be a cetaceous mammal. It is usually taken on the Bfa- 
lacca coast by spearing ; its length is often from eight to nine feet. Its front 
extremities aro two finny paddles ; its only hind extremity is its tail, which 
is a very powerful instrument. It is never found on land or in fresh water, 
but generally in the shallows and inlets of the sea ; the breasts of the adult 
females are of a large size, and especially during the time of suckling. Its 
food seems to consist entirely of fuci and submarine algae, which it fiiuLi and 
browses upon at the bottom of the shallow inlets of the sea, where it chiefly 
inhabits. Its flesh resembles that of young beef, and is very dislicate and 
juicy.* 
In M. Cuvier's arrangement the class of mammals is entirely recastf 

*PULTkaMLmKphl7>l 
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and dirided into three ordera, or principal sectioni, as distingoiihed hj claws 
01 nailSt by hoofs, or by fin-lrke feet; while the whole of these ordera are to* 
tbef subdivided into eleven distinct families, of which the first six belons to 
the first order ; the next three to the second ; and the last two to the third. 

The six families belonging to the first order, the nail or daw-footed, ai9 
these: — 

I. Bimanum : two-handed. Thumbs separate on the superior extremities 
only. 'Designed to include man alone. 

II. Quadrumana : four-handed. Thumbs or great toes separate on eaeh 
of the four feet. Monkies and maucaucoes. 

III. Sarcophaga : flesh-feeders. No separate thumbs or great toes on the 
anterior extremities. Bats, flying lemurs, hedgehogs, shrews, moles, bewSy 
weasels, civets, cats, including the lion and tiger-tribeiB ; dogs, including ths 
fox and wolf-tribes, and the opossums. 

IV. Rodentia : gnawers. Want the canine teeth only. Cavies, beaveiSt 
sqnirrels, rats of sul kinds. 

y. Edentata : edentulate. Want both the incisive and canine teeth* Aiila 
eaters, pangolins, and armadilloes. 

YI. Tardigrada: slow-footed. Want only the incisive teeth. Sloth tribes. 

The three families belonging to the second or hoof-footed order, ais ths 
following : — 

VII. Pachyd^rmata : thick-skinned. More than two toes ; more than two 
hoofs. Elephants, tapirs, hogs, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, and h3nrax or 
damon. 

VIII. Ruminantia : ruminants. Two toes ; two hoofs. Camels, mnaks* 
deer, giraflies, goats, sheep, oxen. 

IX. Solipeda ; single-hoofed. One toe, one hoof. Horse alone, including 
the ass-tril^. 

The two families belonging to the third, or fin-footed order, axe the fol^ 
lowing : — 

X. Amphibia : amphibials. Four feet. Seals and morses. This ikmily^ 
name should be changed, since the same term is also employed by M. Caviery 
after other naturalists, as the name of a distinct class of other ammals. 

XI. Cetacea : cetaceous. Feet fin-like. Manatee or lamantins, dolphins^ 
cachalots, whales, and narwahls. 

We have thus run rapidly over a map of the different classes and kinds 
of animals as they are found extant in our own day. But those traced in a 
living state in our own day are by no means the whole that have existed for- 
merly. In the lecture on Geology, in the preceding series,* we had occasioa 
to observe that the various formations of rock, and especially the transition 
formations, open to us very numerous examples of whole families now no 
longer in existence ; many of which have probably ceased to exist for several 
thousands of years ; some of which, indeea, are so far removed from the mess 
of the present day, as to require the invention of new genera, if not of new 
orders m a zoological arrangement for their reception. 

Stukeley, Lister, and other paleologists and naturalists of the last eentoiy, 
paid no small attention to this subject, and dragged forth the unrecognisod 
relics of various animals from their fossil abodes : but it has since beenpar- 
sned with extraordinary spirit and activity by the concurrent labours of KsiVy 
Schlottheim, Fischer, Espen, Collini, Blumenbach, Humboldt, Werner, BueE- 
land, and, above afl others, Cuvier; insomuch that the ascertained lost kinds 
bid fair in process of time to be almost as numerous as those that are living. 

Theiast physiologist is well known to have formed a most valuable and ex- 
tensive museum for the reception and arrangement of fossil animal remains; 
and so rich and varied is his possession, that he has commenced and made a 
considerable progress in a classification for systematically distingnishing thorn. 
The alluvial soil of our own country has furnished him with numeroos 
examples; the shell-marl and peat-bogs of Ireland, with oneor two of still 
striking character, and particularly with specimens, more or lass psiw 
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-iact, of its enormous elk, one of the most celebrated of all the fossil mmina* 
ting animals. The Mediterranean coast, Russia, and both Americas have 
amply contiibuted to the collection. But it is to the limestone quarries 
of Mningen and Geylenreuth, and the alternating quarries of Paris, that it is 
chiefly indebted for its very interesting supply of the animal remains of a for- 
mer world. 

• We have not time to travel even over an outline of this wonderful reposi- 
tory. Those who have no opportunity of examining it on the spot, may be 
abundantlv gratified by a perusal of M. Cuvier's valuable and extensive 
work on the fossil remains of quadrupeds :* which, though chiefly devoted to 
this particular class, is nevertheless rich in its history of extinct kinds and 
species of birds, amphibials, and fishes. We can only glance at a few of the 
more striking of the whole collection. 

These are to be found chiefly in the class of mammals, and especially 
aroone the largest kinds. The gypsum-formation of Paris, supposed to be 
a fresn water deposite, has furnished M. Cuvier with two entirely original ge- 
nera, and each genus with several species, the whole of which appear to be 
utterly extinct. 

. To these he has given the name of palseotherium and anoplotherium, or 
OLDEN BEAST, iu sllusiou to its existeuce in the olden times ; and defenceless 
BEAST, in allusion to the want of canine teeth in the genus it designates* 
Both genera belong to the Linnaean order of bellujb or wabriob^beasts, and 
the Cuverian order of pachyderm at a, or thick-skinned. 

The station of the first is allotted in this order after the tapir, and before 
the rhinoceros and the horse, which gives us the best idea of its general cha- 
racter. It is generically distinguished by having forty-four teeth ; in each 
law six fore-teeth, two incisors, fourteen molars : snout extended, flexible ; 
fore and hind feet quadrifid. 

The gypsum quarries alone have furnished five distinct species of this very 
singular animal, in a more or less perfect state of its skeleton. 1. Palaeothe- 
rium ma^numy of the size of the horse. 2. P. medium; and, 3. P. crassum^ 
each of tne size of a hog. 4. P. curtum^ with decurtate, patulous feet- & P. 
minus, of the size of a sheep. Besides which, five other species have been 
discovered in other parts of France, imbedded in fresh-water limestone, or in 
alluvial soil ; one of them, P. giganleum, as large as the rhinoceros; and an- 
other, P. tapiroides, of the size of an ox. 

The second species, or anoplotherium, is somewhat smaller, and has its 
•station assigned between the rhinoceros or the horse on the one hand, and the 
hippopotamus, hog, and camel on the other. It has forty-four teeth in a con- 
tinuous series ; being in each jaw six fore-teeth ; two incisors, not longer 
than the fore-teeth ; fourteen molars ; fore and hind feet bifid, with distinct 
metacarpal and metatarsal bones ; and accessary digits in a few. This genus 
also offers four species, varying from the size of the horse or ass to that 
of the leopard or elegant gazelle. 

There is also another genus of entirely extinct quadrupeds, belonging to 
the same order, and of still larger magnitude, which M. Cuvier has been able 
to constitute from remains found in different parts of the world, to which he 
has given the name of mastodon. It makes a near approach to the elephant, 
and in one or two of its species vies with it in size. The ascertained species 
are five ; the largest of which, called the great mastodon, has been found in 
considerable abundance near the river Ohio ; and specimens of whose skeletons 
have been brought to our own country, and exhibited under the name of mam- 
moth, which, however, is an error; as mammoth is a Russian term, ap- 
gied to a fossil species of genuine elephant, which we shall notice presently- 
ut the mastodon has in America been confounded with the mammoth. 
Both have been dug up in the alluvial soil of Siberia. Of the other species, 
two have been discovered by M. Humboldt in America alone ; one both in 
America and at Simorre in Europe ; and one both in Saxony and MonU- 

*8MalM Mrjtei^ trtiMUtion of M.O^ 
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bnsard. They are all of less magnitude than the great mastodon ; and, from 
the character of the teeth, there is no doubt that aU the species were grazing 
animals. 

The fossil elephant, to which I have just referred, the proper mammoth 
of natural history, makes a nearer approach to the Asiatic than to the African 
living species ; but it nevertheless differs so much from both, as to leave no ^ 
question of its being an entirely extinct animal. Various relics of it, ai 
bones and teeth, have been found scattered over almost every part of EuropCy 
as well as in Asia and both Americas ; occasionally in our own island, in 
the Isle of Sheppey, and in Ireland. But they are more common, and in a 
far more perfect state, in Sweden, N(frway, Poland, and especially in Asiatic 
Russia ; and M. Cuvier inclines to a belief that the bones of Archbishop 
Pontoppidan's giants of the north are nothing more than remains of this ani- 
mal. The most perfect specimen of this kind that has ever been met with, 
was discovered, in the year 1799, by a Tungusian fisherman. It appeared at 
this time like a shapeless mass, projecting from an ice-bank near the mouth 
of a river in the north of Siberia. Year after year a larger and a larger por- 
tion of the animal was rendered visible by the melting of the ice in which it 
was imbedded ; but it was not till five years after the first detection that ita 
enormous carcass became entirely disengaged, and fell down from an ica- 
cra^ upon a sand-bank, on the coast of the Arctic Ocean. The greater part 
of Its flesh was soon afterward devoured by the white bear, or cut away by 
the Juhuts of the neighbourhood, as food for their dogs ; yet when, in 180^ 
Mr. Adams examined it on the spot, and carefully collected all its remaining 
parts, mot% than thirty pounds weight of its hair and bristles were gathered 
from the wet sand-bank into which they had been trampled; and Uie masa 
of extremely thick and heavy skin, which was still left, demanded the utmost 
exertions often men for its removal. 

The other extinct animals of the same class and order, collected or described ■ 
by M. Cuvier, are a fossil rhinoceros, sufficiently distinguished from the only 
two species at present known ; two unknown species of the hippopotamus ; 
and two of the tapir. 

Of the fossil rhinoceros, the earliest specimens noticed were those described 
by Grew, and consist of bones dug out of alluvial soil near Canterbury. 
Since which period, other relics have been traced in various parts of Germany, 
France, and Italy ; while, in Siberia, an entire animal has been discovered, 
with its flesh and skin little injured. Of the two developed species of fossil 
hinpopotamus, there is a doubt whether the largest, found in the alluvial soil 
or France and Italy, may not belong to an extant species; but the other, 
which is not larger than a hog, is strongly characterized, and widely different 
from either of the two living species of the present day. The two discovered 
apecies of fossil tapir evince a like difference of size, the one being small, the 
otKer gigantic ; while both are found in diflerent parties of France, Grermany, 
and Italy. 

All these belong to the pachydermatous or warrior-order of the mammal 
class, which may, perhaps, be regarded as the richest of all the divisions of 
fossil animals. But there is no class or order without like examples : and 
the caves of Gaylenreuth, on the frontiers of Bayreuth, as exammed by 
Esper, have furnished quite as extensive a variety as the quarries around Paris. 
He has hence derived two entirely extinct species of bear, one of the size of 
the horse ; several species of the dog ; one or the cat ; and two of the weaael : 
all of which are possibly extinct, though there is a doubt respectinff one or 
two of them. In these cav6s alone, indeed, according to M. Esper, the enor- 
mous mass of animal earth, the prodigious number of teeth, jaws, and other 
bones, and the heavy grouping of the stalactites, render the place a fit temple 
for the God of Death. Hundreds of cart-loads of bony remains mif ht be 
removed, and numerous bags be loaded with fossil teeth, almost wifhout 
being missed. 

The fossil deer and elk tribe form also a very numerous collection. 
Among theae the ctelekirated elk of Ireland, dug out of a naail-pit near Dn«» 
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heda, with its antlers of nearly eleven feet from tip to tip,* figures as chief* 
The finest fallow-deer, red-deer, roes, and stags, belonging to the fossil king- 
dom, have been found in Scania, Sommes, Etampes, Orleans, or scattered 
over Europe, in limestone, peat-bogs, or sand pits. M. Cuvier has described 
seven distmet species, all of which, with the exception of one, are extinct or 
unknown species. Of the fossil ox, bufialo, and antelope genus, he has given 
four distinct species, all apparently unknown. 

He has also collected fossil remains of the horse and hog genera, without 
being able to ascertain to what species they belong : and various animals of 
the order glircs or gnawers, as beavers, guinea-pigs, and rabbits, and two 
decidedly unknown species of the sloth tril^, which he has distinguished by 
the names of Megalonix and Megatherium, the first as large as an ox, earliest 
discovered in limestone caves in Virginia in 1796 ; and the second of the 
sixe of the rhinoceros, hitherto found only in South America. Specimens of 
the ox-sized have since been found in Buenos Ayres, in Lima, and in Para- 
guay ; and of these three the first, a perfect skeleton, was sent as a present 
to M. Cuvier by the Marquis Loretto in 1789. 

Relics of fossil seals and lamantins, though less perfect than most of the 
preceding, enter also into this extraordinary collection. 

In the other classes M. Cuvier has hitherto made less progress ; though his 
collection of fossil, and apparently unknown amphibisds, especially of the 
crocodile and tortoise tribes, is considerable, and highly interesting, and should 
his life be spared for ten or twelve years longer, we may have reason to 
expect these classes to be filled up as numerously as that of mammals. 

Among the most extraordinary of the fossil amphibials he has eflumerated, 
XI the gigantic monster first discovered as early as the year 1766, in the lime- 
stone quarries at Maestricht, and which was at that time regarded by some 
naturalists as a whale, by others as a crocodile, and by a third set as an enor* 
mous unknown fish. M. Cuvier has sufficiently ascertained that it must have 
formed an intermediate genus between t})ose animals of the lizard tribe which 
possess a long and forked tongue, and those with a short tongue and a palate 
armed with teeth ; and it is hence generally regarded in the present day as a 
MONITOR, making an approach towards the crocodile. The length of the ske- 
leton seems to have been about twenty-four feet: the head is the sixth part 
of the whole length of the animal, which is nearly the proportion it bears in 
the crocodile. The tail must have been very strong, and its width at the 
extremity have rendered it a most powerful oar, capable indeed of opposing 
any violence of the waters ; and it is hence chiefly that M. Cuvier regards it 
as having been an inhabitant of the ocean : though we are hereby put into 
possession of a kind or species far supassing in size and power any of those 
which it most nearly resembles, and at least rivalling the magnitude of the 
crocodile.f 

The circumstances under which most of the preceding large and fossil ani- 
mals have been found, and especially those traced in Siberia, afford sufficient 
proof that the catastrophe which arrested them must have overtaken them 
suddenly while in their native regions ; and that they could not have been 
brought into their present situations from a remote distance. And we have 

* 8m SirTbomaii Molyneux** account of this animal in Phil. Trans. 1798. 

This is the eervus Bwyeerus of Dr. Ilibbeit : a name he has applied to it fttm Aldnrrandos, who tp- 
psars to have been acquainted with thin species of foMil ellc, and has referred to it as common at that time 
tDTarioua soils in the British isles. Specimens, indeed, are still often to be met with in this qinrter: 
and Dr. Hibbert, in the essay now referred to, quotes part of a letter from Dr. Milligan. of Edinburilv 
to which he adTeitsto the skeletons of three great elks that were lately duir up in Ireland, one of \i4ucli 
Bsasures eleven feet between the tips of the horns. And he adds, what woiild seem to show that this apo- 
ctss had not been many ages extinct, that near tlMnn, in a three feet strattun of mart, were also Ibond tlia 
riteletons of three dogs: and, at a little distance, several human rteletons. Edin. Joum. of Scienoe, Na V. 
p. 194, 1895. 

t The fosfil animals of this class have been since considerably enlarged by other discoveries ; among Uie 
most curious of w' 'eh, perhaps, are the Plefdosaurus of the late Mr. Coiiybeare, and the Megalosannis of 
Professor Bucklaim. The renuUne of the iMt are the roost imperfect ; though flrom a large portioo of ttaa 
lower Jaw due up from the soil at Stonesfield, near Oxferd, and a thigh-bone found at Cockflad, in WasarK, 
Mr. Bockland has been able to asceruin its mode of dentition, as also to estimate that its fhea imisl hav« 
tmlBaiad tea flat, atraigUt, and very narTOW<«ooiit its length aeema to have beeuopwanls of 8i;|ttyflNl^ 
and iu bulk to have equalled that of an elephant ssvea feat hwL Geol. Trana^sariealLvoLL pivca. 

ThaaiTuotiirB or tills gernia makM an«^proMh to tliai ofdahaiibai tt Hm a leBgiiiandflnibillifar 
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hence facts to show, as we had occasion to observe formerly, that varioiui 
quadrupeds of the largest size, as the elephant, mammoth, rhinoceros, and 
hippopotamus, which are now traced in a living state in the hot parts of Asia, 
Ainca, or America alone, formerly existed, as to certain species that have 
been long extinct, in the highest northern latitudes : and that, consequenUy, 
■uch species must have had such a discrepancy of habit and organizationy 
like the dog and the ox tribes of our own day, as enabled them to endure the 
difference; 

Such, then, is a brief sketch, I will not say of the animal kingdom, but of 
the most populal* arrangements which have hitherto been attempted concern- 
ing it It would have been much easier, and might have been much more 
interesting, to have extended the survey : but the thread of connexion would 
then, probably, have escaped from us, and we should have lost the system in 
the fulness of the description. 

Enough, however, ana more than enough, has, I trust, been offered to prove 
that the study of zoology is of a most interesting and inviting charactert 
equally calculated to win the heart, and to inform the head. I have dw^t some- 
what more at large upon the three lowest classes of worms, insects, and 
fishes, for the very reason ^at these classes have too often been passed over . 
by naturalists, as little worthy of their attention ; and because i wished to 
impress upon your minds, by the incontrovertible fact of living examples, that 
nothing is low, nothing little, nothing in itself unworthy, in the view of the 
ffreat Creator and common Parent of the universe ; that nothing lies beyond 
uie reach of his benevolence, or the shadow of his protection. God alike sup- 
plies the wants and ministers to the enjoyments of every living creature : he 
alike finds them food in rocks and in wildernesses, in the bowels of the earth* 
and in the depths of the ocean. His is the wisdom that, to different kindi 
and in different ways, has adapted different habits and modes of being ; and 
has powerfully endowed with instinct where he has strikingly restrained 
intelligence. It is he that has given cunning where cunnmg is found neces- 
aaiy, and wariness where caution is demanded ; that has furnished with ra* 
pidityof foot, or fin, or wing, where such qualities appear expedient; and 
where might is of moment, has afforded proofs of a might the most terrible 
and irresistible. 

At the head of the whole stands man, the noblest monument of creative 
power " in this diurnal scene," and in a state of purity and innocence, a faint 
image of the Creator himself ; connected with the various classes of animalf 
by ms corporeal or^nization,but infinitely removed from them by the pos- 
session ot an intelligent and immortal spirit ; his chief distinction, to the 
external eye, consisting in the faculty -of language, and the means of commu- 
nicating and interchanging ideas : — a subject fuU of interest and of import- 
ance, and towards which, therefore, I shall beg leave to direct your attention 
after we have examined this lord of the universe in the different varieties he 
exhibits in different parts of the world, under the influence of climate, manner, 
of life, and incidental circumstances. 

Thus nature Tariea : man. and brutal beast, 
And herbage gay, and scaly flsbea mute, 
And all the tnbes of heaven, d'er many a sea, 
Throogh many a grore that wing, or urge their aong 
Near many a bank or fountain, lake or rill . ^ 

Search where thou wilt, each dilTers in his kind, 
In ftMrm, in figure, dlflbra.* 

Bsek like that oTtha larcer birds ; and flrom the form of its paddles, it is probsble that, like ths eroeodna, It 
swam on the snrftoe or the ocean : an idea which is confirmed by various spodmaoi fimodon ths Piiistt 
flhiracsa^ whna the present writer has seen one or two nearly entire ipeGUiMiM. 

* Pfte re a genus hnmanum, mutasque natantes 
BquamiftrAm pecudes, et lasta armenta, ferBque, 
BtTarta Tolneres, latantiaqua loca aquaram 
OoDcelebrant, drcum ripss Aintlsque, lacOsqps ; 
St qua penrolgant nemora avia perroUtantes ; 
Qnoram nnimi quod vis sa ne i at im sumere parga, 
lavaniei tamea Inter se (uiftm fifuris. 

OtBtal.lH'.iLSA 
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LECTURE III. 

ON THE YARIBTIES OF THC HUMAN RACK. 

Tbu8 far we have confined ourselves to the different classes of animals 
below the rank of man. The sketch has been rapid and unfinished, bat I hope 
not altogether unfaithful, or without its use. Let us now proceed to a gene- 
ral survey of the human species ; the generic character by which man is dls- 
tinfl[uished from other animals, and the family character by which one nation 
if distinguished from another nation. 

If we throw an excursive glance over the globe, and contemplate the dif- 
ferent appearances of mankind, in different parts of it, and especially if we 
contrast these appearances where they are most unlike, we cannot but be 
■truck with astonishment, and feel anxious for information concerning the 
means by which so extraordinary an eflfect has been produced. The height 
of the Pata^nian and the Caflfre is seldom less than six feet, and it is no un- 
common thmg to meet with individuals among them that measure from six 
feet seven to six feet ten : compared with these, the Laplanders and Eski- 
maux are real dwarfs ; their stature seldom reaching five feet, and being more 
commonly only four. Observe the delicate cuticle, and the exquisite rose 
and lilv, mat beautify the face of the Georgian or Cihiassian : contrast them 
with the coarse skin and greasy blackness of the African negro, and ima- 
ffination is lost in the discrepancy. Take the nicely-turned and globular 
Jorm of the Georgian head, or the elegant and unangular oval of the Georgian 
ftce : compare the former with the flat skull of the Carib ; and the latter with 
the flat visage of the Mogul Tartar, and it must, at first sight, be difficult to 
conceive that each of these could have proceeded from one common source. 
Yet the diversities of the intellectual powers are, perhaps, as great as those 
of the corporeal : though I am ready to admit,4hat for certain interested pur- 
poses of the worst and wickedest description, these diversities, for the last 
half century, have, even in our own country, been magnified vastly beyond 
their fair average, though the calumny has of late begim to lose its power. 

The external characters thus glanced at form a few of the extreme boun- 
daries : but all of them run into each other by such nice and imperceptible 
gradations in contiguous countries, and sometimes even among the same 
people, as to constitute innumerable shades of varieties, and to render it dif- 
ncult, if not impossible, to determine occasionally to what region an indivi- 
dual may belong when at a distance from his own home. 

It has hence been necessary to classify the human form : and the five grand 
■ections, for we can no longer call them quarters, into which the globe is 
divided by the geographers of our own day, present us with a system of 
classification eaually natural and easy : for in each of these sections we meet 
with a marked distinction, a characteristic outline that can never be mistaken, 
except in the few anomalies already adverted to, and which belong to almost 
every general rule ; or in instances In which we can obviously trace an inter- 
mixture of aboriginal families. 

Before we attempt, then, to account for these distinctions, let us endeavour, 
as briefly as possible, to point them out ; and consider them under the five 
heads of the 

European race; 
Asiatic race; 
American race; 
African race; 
Australian race; 

or, as they are denominated by M. Blumjcnbach, in his excellent work upon 
this subjecty* the Caucasian, Mongolian, American, Ethiopian, and Malay 
Tarielies. 

• Hi CMBMri Bsnnl VMMA NMia. 
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Gmelin has pursued the same general divisions, but has merely distin- 
guished the respective races ; and accordingly his five definitions are the 
white, brown, copper-coloured or red, black, and tawny man. 

I. The most symmetrical, and therefore the most elegant variety of the 
human form, is that which I have called European, in consequence of its 
being traced in the European division of the globe more largely than in any 
other; and the most perfect lineaments of this variety are those of the region 
of Asia Minor, on the borders of Europe, the parent spot from which it has 
been imported — lineaments which we find distributed among the Georgians, 
Circassians, Mingrelians, Armenians, Persians, and other nations that skirt 
the southern foot of the vast chain of the Caucasus. And it is on this 
account that M. Blumenbach has given the name of the Caucasian variety to 
the European form in general. It is remarkable that in this spot of the globe 
man was first created : here he first received the breath of life, and arose in 
the image of his Maker. The die has not yet lost its divine impress : for 
here we still meet, and in all ages have met (so far as relates to the exterior 
graces), with the most exquisite models of symmetry and beauty. * 

The general colour of the European or Georgian variety, the wHm divi- 
sion of Gmelin, is fair ; that of the cheeks more or less red ; the head globu- 
lar ; the face straight and oval, with the features moderately distinct ; the 
forehead slightly flattened; the nose narrow, and slightly aquiline; the 
cheek-bones unprominent ; the mouth small ; the lips a little turned out, , 
especially the under one ; the chin full and rounded ; the eyes and hair vari- 
able, but the former, for the most part, blue, and the latter yellow, or brown 
and flowing. 

II. The colour of the Asiatic, or Mongolian, the Brown-man of Gmelin, is 
yellowish brown or olive, with scarcely ever an appearance of red in the 
cheeks, which seems to be confined to the European varietur; the head, 
instead of being globular, is nearly square ; the cheek-bones wide.; and the 
general face flat ; the eyes are black and small ; the chin rather prominent ; 
and the hair blackish and scanty. 

III. The American, or Red-man of Gmelin, is of an obscure orange, 
rusty-iron, or copper colour ; the head is less square, the cheek-bones less 
expanded, and the face less flattened than in the Asiatic ; the eyes are deeply 
seated ; and the hair is black, straight, and thick. This variety seems to 
form a middle point between the European and the Asiatic. 

IV. The colour of the African, the EimopiAN of Blumenbach, and Black- 
man of Gmelin, varies from a deep tawny to a pitch or perfect jet. The head 
is narrow ; the face narrow, projecting towards the lower part : the forehead 
arched; the eyes projecting; the nose thick, almost intermixed with the 
cheeks ; the lips, particularly the upper one, very thick ; the jaws prominent; 
the chin retracted ; the hair black, frizzled, and woolly. The countenance in 
this variety recedes farther than in any other from the European, and ap- 
proaches much nearer than in any other that of the monkey. 

V. The AusTRALUN, or inhabitant of New South Wales, and the numerous 
clusters of islands that begirt that prodigious range of unexplored country, 
together with the South Sea islands in general, constituting the Malay of 
Blumenbach, and the Tawnv-man of Gmelin, is of blackish-brown or maho- 
gany colour : the head is somewhat narrowed at its upper part ; the forehead 
somewhat expanded ; the upper jaw slightly prominent; and the nose broad, 
but distinct ; the hair harsh, coarse, long, and curly. This variety seems to 
form a middle-point between the European and the African ; as the American 
does between the European and the Asiatic. So that, in a more compendious 
view of the human race, we might contract the five varieties into three : — ^the 
European, Asiatic, and African ; and regard the other two as mere intervening 
shades of variety. • 

In this general classification of mankind, however, there are two observa- 
tions that are peculiarly worthy of attention. The first is, that although 
these distinctive characters will hold in the main, it is not to be expected that 
thegr will wgigky to every indivi^ial of the particular division to which they 
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nfer; nor that they belong so exclusiyely to such division as neyer to be 
traced, even by a natural introduction, among other divisions. The second 
iSy that from the restless or inquiring spirit of several of the divisions, and the 
migrations which have hence ensued, we ought to expect to meet occasion- 
ally with the distinctive characters of such divisions among other divisions, 
and in regions to which they do not naturally appertain. 

A perfect jet of the skin has never, perhaps, been found in our own coun^ 
tryi in any person of genuine English race ; but a dark, swarthy, and even 
oopper-coiour is by no means uncommon ; and an equal difference is ob- 
iervable in the globularity of the head, and the flatness or sharpness of the 
free. In like manner the skin is occasionally found fair among the red tribes 
of America ;* and black among the tawny tribes of Australia, and even the 
olive nations of India. So Captain Cook informs us that, among the natives 
of the Friendly Islands, he saw hundreds of European faces, and not a few 
genuine Roman noses. And Adanson asserts that he was struck with the 

Sneral beauty and proportion of several Senegambian females, in spite of 
sir colour : while Vailant and Le Maire give a similar testimony concem- 
ingthe Caffire women, and the negresses of Gambia and Senegal. 
^The most inc^uiring and consequently the most migratory of the five divi* 
•ions under which we are contemplating the race of man, is unquestion^lT 
the European. And hence we have reason to expect that we shall meet with 
more nuinerous establishments of the European fonn in regions to which it 
does not naturally belong than of any of the others. And experience con- 
Anns this expectation. It is, in truth, the migratory spirit of ihvB peculiar 
division that has filled Europe itself; for, as I have already had occasion to 
lemark, the division in its earliest state was confined to the southern foot of 
the Caucasus, and branched out into Europe from this region. And thus, in 
the west of Africa, extending from Fez to-tne Zaara, we discover considerate 
patches of the same lineage, the progenitors of which have either shot 
mrough the isthmus of Suez or crossed the Mediterranean ; while every one 
knows that, from a similar spirit of migration, America, both North and 
South, and India in its southern promontory of the Deccan, have for several 
centuries past exhibited patches of a similar kind. 

The Asiatic race, properly so called, have in like manner had their migra- 
tions ; and hence we trace the form and features of this family, spreading 
southerly through the whole of Egypt and Abyssinia ; northerly from the 
Imaus or Caff of the Caucasus towards the Arctic boundaries of Europe and 
America, amid the Laplanders and Nova Zemblians of the former, and the 
Oreenlanders and Iskimos or (as we have it from the French writers) Esqui- 
maux of the latter ; and westerly from the north of Persia along the banks 
of the Euxine, in successive waves, and chiefly under the different denomi- 
nations of Fins, Goths, Alans, and Huns ; the last two uniting on various 
occasions, and especially under the triumphant banners of Attila, and over- 
running great part of Germany, and consequently intermixing with the 
European race ; at the same time driving the Fins into higher northern lati- 
tudes, along the shores of the Baltic, where they at length intermingled with 
the Laplanders. Among both these nations, therefore, whether blended or 
■eparate, we still meet with very strong marks of the true, genuine Asiatic 
face, flat, wide, and of a sallow or olive hue ; the eyes being small, and the 
hair dark and scanty. 

It is probable, also, that the more polished nations of America, as the 
Toltecs and Mexicans that belong to the northern, and the Peruvians and 
Araucans that belong to the southern division of this continent, have originated 
froni an Asiatic source. De Guignes, Forster, and Humboldt concur in be- 
lieving them to have been of Chinese or Japanese descent ; while the mass 
of the numerous tribes that constitute the chief population of this continent, 
and are altogether distinguished in external and internal character fh>m the 
fveeeding nations, seems to have issued, in various migrations, from some of 
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the Ted or copper-coloured tribes with lank hair, which have of late years been 
traced in particular parts of Africa. It is also probable that Australia has in 
like manner been peopled by successive waves of rovers from both these 
continents : for we trace proofs of both sources, sometimes separate, and 
sometimes mixed. But the theories that have been offered upon this subject are 
too numerous, and for the most part too fanciful for a minute detail, and belong 
rather to the geographer than to the physiologist. 

There are some philosophers who have assigned several other dlstinctlTe 
characters to the different families of mankind than any thus far dwelt upont 
and which are chiefly derived from the stature, the shape of a particular limb, 
or the intellect : thus the gigantic height of the Palagoilian has been adverted 
to as a very prominent feature ; the pigmy form of the Esquimaux ; and the 
still more pigmy form of the Kimos of Madagascar, if any reliance may be 

g laced on the testimony of Commerson, now that it has been corroborated by 
[odave, and still more lately by the Abb6 de Rochon ; the curved leg of the 
Calmuc race ; the long leg of the Indian ; and the high calf and flat foot of 
the Ethiopian. But it appears to me that all such distinctions are upon too 
narrow a scale, and perhaps too much dependent upon particular circumstances, 
for an admission into the lines of a broad and original demarcation. To the 
different powers of the intellect, which are still less to the point than eyell 
these coiporeal peculiarities, I shall have occasion to advert presently. 

Omitting, then, the consideration of these subordinate points, whence have 
proceeded those striking and far stronger characteristics which we have 
noticed in the preceding divisions ? Are the different distributions of man 
mere varieties of one common species, or distinct species merely connected 
imder an imaginary genus 1 Has the human race proceeded from one source 
or from many 1 

In a country professing the Christian religion, and appealing to the. records 
of Moses, as an established and veritable authority, I ought, perhaps, to blush 
at proposing such a question in public : but the insinuations which have in 
rarious ways been thrown out against this authority demand it, and I hasten 
to rescue, so far as I am able, the first and most interesting account we pos- 
sess of the creation of man, from the philosophical doubts which have been 
thrown upon it, and to reconcile it with the natural history of man in our 
own day. 

The Mosaic statement has met with two distinct classes of opponents, each 
of which has pretended to a different ground of objecdon. The one has re- 
garded this statement as altogether untrue, and never intended to be believed; 
as a mere allegory or fiction ; — a beautiful mythos often indulged in by other 
orients writers in the openings of their respective histories ; — as an enliven- 
ing frontispiece to a book of instruction. The other class has been in some 
degree more guarded in its attack ; and has rather complained that the state- 
ment is inexplicit than that it is untrue. These last philosophers have found 
out that in its common interpretation it does not accord with the living vo- 
lume of nature ; and they hence contend that the common interpretation is 
incorrect; they perceive, or think thev perceive, a variety of chasms in the 
sacred text which it is necessary to fill up before it can be made to harmo- 
nize with natural facts and appearances. 

At the head of the former class stand the names of some of the first natu- 
ral historians and scholars of modern times, as Linnaeus, Buffon, Helvetius, 
Monboddo, and Darwin. And from whom do these philosophers, thus de- 
parting from the whole, letter and spirit of the Mosaic history, pretend to de- 
rive the race of man t The four former from the race of monkeys ; and the 
last, to complete Uie absurdity, from the race of oystere ; for Dr. Darwin se- 
riously conjectures that as a(}uatic animals appear to have been produced be- 
fore terrestrial, and every living substance to have originated from a form or 
nodens exquisitely simple and minute, and to have been perpetually 
developing and expanding its powera« and progressively advancing towards per- 
liMdion, man himself must have been of the aquatic order on his nnt creation : 
St Ifast time, indeed, tanperoeptible firom his exility, hot in i^cooMik ^ 
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or rather of ftges, acquiring a visible or oyster-like form, with little giDa, 
iDsCead of lungs, and, like the oyster, produced spontaneously, without dis- 
tinction into sexes ; that, as reproduction is always favourable to improvementy 
file aquatic or oyster roannikin, by being progressively accustomed to seek its 
food on the nasqent shores or edges of the primsval ocean, must have grown, 
after a revolution of countless generations, first into an amphibious, and 
then into a terrestrial animal ; and, in like manner, from being without sex, 
first also into an androgynous form, and thence into distinct male and 
female.* 

It is not necessary to notice this dream of a poetizing philosopher, which 
bad also been dreamed of long before his own day, any farther than to remark 
that it is in every respect inferior to the opinion of two of the most celebrated 
schools of ancient Greece, the Epicurean and the Stoic ; who, though they 
disagreed on almost every other point, concurred in their dogma concerning 
the origin of man ; and believed him to have sprung, equally with plants ana 
animals of every kind, from the tender soil of the new-formed earth, at that 
time infinitely more powerful and prolific ; produced in myriads of little 
wombs that rose, like mole-hills, over the surface of the ground, and were 
afterward transformed, for his nourishment, into myriads of glandular and 
milky bulbs, so as to form a marvellous substitute for the human breast. 

In the correct and elegant description of Lucretius, — 

Terra dbiun pfoeris, Testem rapor, herba eaUle 
PFBbdMt, molta et molli lanugine abandans.! 

Earth fbd the noralinf , the warm eiher clothed. 
And the aoft downy graaa bia couch comtMMed. 

And frivolous as such a theory may appear in the present day, it was the only 
one which was current among the Grecian or Roman philosophers, except that 
which supposed mankind to have been propagated by eternal generation, and 
of course the universe, like himself, to be eternal and self-existent : compared 
with which, an origin from the dust of the earth, even after the manner of 
vegetables, is incomparably less monstrous and absurd. 

Let us now pass on to the hypothesis of those modern philosophers who 
would associate the tribes of man with the tribes of the monkey, and origi- 
nate both from one common stock, in the same manner as the ox and buffiSo 
are said to be derived from the bison, and the different varieties of sheep from 
the argali. 

There are a few wonderful histories afloat of wild men and wild women 
found in the woods of Germany and France ; some of which are said to have 
been dumb, others to have had the voice of sheep or of oxen, and others again 
to have walked on all-fours. And from these few floating tales, not amounting, 
in modem times, to more than nine or ten, Linnaeus thought proper to introduce 
the orang-otang into the human family, and to regard such instances of wild 
men as the connecting species between this animal and mankind in a state 
of civilized society. Whence Lord Monboddo has amused us with legends 
of men found in every variation of barbarism ; in some instances even un- 
gregarious or solitary; in others, uniting, indeed, into small hordes, but so 
scanty even in natural or inarticulate language, as to be obliged to assist their 
own meaning by signs and gestures ; and, consequently, to be incapable of 
conversing in the dark ; of a third sort who have in some degree improved 
upon their natural language, but have still so much of the savage beast be- 
longing to them, as to employ their teeth and nails, which last are not less 
than an inch long, as weapons of defence ; and of a fourth sort, found in an 
island of the Indian seas, with the full possession of speech, but with tails 
like those of cats or monkeys; a set of dreadful cannibals, which at one time 
killed and devoured every Dutchman they could lay their hands upon. 

It is truly wonderful that a scholar of Lord Monboddo's accompliidiments 
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could hare allowed himself to be for one moment imposed upon by a mass 
of trash so absurd and extrava^fant as not to be worth the trouble of confut- 
ing. Such romances are certamly in existence ; but they are nothing more 
than the fabled news of a few low and illiterate mariners, whose names 
were never sufficient to give them the slightest degree of authority, even 
when they were first uttered ; and which, for the most part, dropped succes- 
sively into an obscure and ignominous grave on the moment of their birth, 
and would have silently mouldered away into their elemental nothingness, 
had not this very singular writer chosen to rake up their decomposingatoms, 
in order to support an hypothesis which sufficiently proves its own weak- 
ness by the ^scouted and extravagant evidence to which it is compelled to 
appeal. 

Of the wild men and wild women of Linnaeus, some appear to have been 
ideots, escaped from their keepers ; a few exaggerated accounts of stray 
children from some wretched hovel of Lithuanian peasants ; and one of them, 
a young negress, who, during a shipwreck on the French coast, had swam 
on . shore, and at once saved herself from death, and, what is worse than 
death, from slavery. She is said to have been found in the woods of Cham- 
pagne, about the middle of the last century, and was at first exhibited under 
the name of la Jille sauoaee and la belle sauvage ; and had the honour, soon 
afterward, of being painted as a sign-post to one of our most celebrated inns 
in this metropolis, which is still known by the name of the BeU Savage, 
This young nesress was instructed in the French language by the family into 
whose hospitable hands she fell, and was afterward, from some unaccount- 
able whim, denominated Mademoiselle le Blanc* 

In order, however, to settle this question completely, let me mention a few 
of the anatomical points in which the orang-otang differs from the human 
form, and which cannot possibly be the effect of a mere variety, but must 
necessarily flow from an original and inherent distinction. More might be 
added, but what I shall offer will be sufficient ; and if 1 do not touch upon a 
comparison of the interior faculties, it is merely because I will neither msult 
your understandings nor degrade my own, by bringing them into any kind of 
contact. 

Both the orang and pongo, which of all the monkey tribes make the nearest 
approach to the structure of the human skeleton, have three vertebrae fewer 
than man. They have a peculiar membranous pouch connected with the 
larynx or organ of the voice, which belongs to no division of man whatever, 
white or black. The larynx itself is, in consequence of this, so peculiarly 
constructed as to render it less capable even of inarticulate sounds than that 
of almost every other kind of quadruped : and, lastly, they have no proper 
feet ; for what are so called are, in reality, as directly hands as the terminal 
organs of the arms : the great toe in man, and that which chiefly enables him 
to walk in an erect position, being a perfect thumb in the orang-otanff. 
^^nce this animal is naturally formed for climbing : and its natural posi- 
tion in walking, and the position which it always assumes excepting when 
under discipline, is that of all-fours ; the body being supported on four hands, 
instead of on four feet as in quadrupeds. And it is owing to this wide and 
essential difference, as, indeed, we had occasion to observe in our last study, 
that M. Cuvier, and otiier zoologists of the present day, have thought it ex- 
pedient to invent a new name by which the monkey and maucauco tribes may 
be distinguished from all the rest ; and, instead of quadrupeds, have called them 
quADRUMANA, or QUADRUMANUALs ; by which they are at the same time equally 
distinguished from every tribe of the human race, which are uniformly, and 
alone, bimanual. 

But throwing the monkey kind out of the question, as in no respect related 
to the race of man, it must at least be admitted, contend the second class of 
philosophers before us, that the wide differences in form, and colour, and 
degree of intellect, which the several divisions of maiQund exhibit, ae yon 
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IttTe now arranged them, must necessarily have originated from different 
sources ; and that even the Mosaic account itself will afford countenance Xq 
(Mich an hypothesis. 

This opinion was first stated, in modern times, by the celebrated Isaac Pey- 
lere librarian to the Prince of Cond6 ; who, about the middle of last century, 
contended, in a book which was not long afterward condemned to the flames, 
though for other errors in conjunction with the present, that the narration of 
Moses speaks expressly of the creation of two distinct species of man ; — an 
elder species which occupied apart of the sixth day's creation, and is related 
in the first chapter of Genesis ; and a junior, confined to Adam and Eve, the 
immediate progenitors of the Hebrews to whom this account was addressed; 
and which is not referred to till the seventh verse of the second chapter, and 
€Ten then without any notice of the exact period in which they were formed. 
After which transaction, observes this writer and those who think with him, 
the historian confines himself entirely to the annals of his own nation, or of 
those which were occasionally connected with it. Neither is it easy, they 
adjoin, to conceive upon any other explanation, how Cain in so early a period 
of the world as is usually laid down, could have been possessed of the im- 

Cements of husbandry which belonged to him ; or what is meant by the fear 
\ expressed, upon leaving his father's family, after the murder of Abel, that 
every one who found him would slay him ; or, again, his going forth into 
another country, marrying a wife there, and building a city soon after the 
birth of his eldest son. 

Now, a cautious perusal of the Mosaic narrative will, I think, inconteatably 
prove that the two accounts of the creation of man refer to one and the 
flame fact, to which the historian merely returns, in the seventh verse of the 
second chapter, for the purpose of giving it a more detailed consideration ; 
for it is expressly asserted in the fifth, or preceding verse but one, as the 
immediate reason for the creation of Adam and Eve, that at that ** time there 
was not a man to till the ground ;" while, as to the existence of artificers 
competent to the formation of the first rude instruments employed in hus- 
bandry, and a few patches of mankind scattered over the rec^ions adjoining^ 
that in which Cain resided, at the period of his fratricide, it should be recoP 
lected that this first fall of man by the hand of man, did not take place till a 
hundred and twenty-nine years after the creation of Adam : for it was in his 
one hundred and thirtieth year that Seth was given to him in the place of 
Abel : an interval of time amply sufficient, especially if we take into consi- 
deration the peculiar fecundity of both animsUs and vegetables in their pri- 
meval state, for a multiplication of the race of man, to an extent of many 
thousand souls. 

On such a view of the subject, therefore, it should seem that the only fair 
and explicit interpretation that can be given to the Mosaic bistory is, that 
the whole human race has proceeded from one single pair, or in the words 
of another part of the Sacred Writings, that God " hath made of owe blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth."* The book of 
nature is in this as in every other respect in union with that of Revelation : 
it tells us that one single pair must have been adequate to all the purposes 
on which this class of philosophers have grounded their objections : and it 
should be farther observed to them, that thus to multiply causes without ne- 
cessity ip not more inconsistent with the operations of nature than with the 
principles of genuine philosophy. 

But the question still returns: whence, then, proceed those astonishing 
diversities among the different nations of mankind, upon which the arrange- 
ment now offered is founded 1 

The answer is, that they are the effect of a combination of causes; some 
of which are obvious, others of which must be conjectured, and a few of 
which are beyond the reach of human comprehension : — but all of which are 
•ommon to other animals, as well as to man ; for eztraordmary aa tbflfle 
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'\. 
diversities majr appear, they are equally to be met with in the Tarieties of 
several other kinds of animals that can be proved to have been produced from 
a single species, and, in one or two instances, from a single pair. 

The chief causes we are acquainted with are the four following : climate^ 
foody manner of life, and hereditary diseases. 

I. The influence which climate principally produces on the animal fmme 
18 on the colour of the skin and on the extent of the stature. All the deepest 
colours WQ are acquainted with are those of hot climates ; and all the lightett 
those of cold ones. In our own country we perceive daily, that an exposure 
to the rays of the sun turns the skin from its natural whiteness to a deep 
brown or tan ; and that a seclusion from the sun keeps it fair and unfreckleo. 
In like manner the tree-frog (rana arborea) while living in the shade is of a 
light yellow, but of a dark green when he is obliged to shift from the shade 
into the sunshine. So the nereis lacustris, though whitish under the dark- 
ness of a projecting bank, is red when exposed to the sun's rays. And that 
the larves of most insects that burrow in the cavities of the earth, of plants, 
or of animals, are white, from the same cause, is clear, since being confined 
under glasses that admit the influence of solar light, they exchange their 
whiteness for a brownish hue. 

The same remark will apply to plants as well as to animals ; and hence 
nothing more is necessary to bleach or whiten them, than to exclude them 
from the light of day. Hence the birds, beasts, flowers, and even fishes of 
the equatorial regions are uniformly brighter or deeper tinctured in their spots, 
their feathers, their petals, and their scales, than we find them in any other 
part of the world. And hence, one reason at least for the deep jet which, 
for the most part, prevails among mankind under the equator; the dark-brown 
and copper colours found under the tropics ; and the olive, shifting through every 
intermediate shade to the fair and sanguine complexion, as we proceed from 
the tropic of Cancer northwards. Hence, too, the reason why the Asiatic 
and African women, confined to the walls o( their seraglios, are as white as 
Europeans ; why Moorish children, of both sexes, are, at, first, equally fair, 
and why the fairness continues among the girls, but is soon lost among the 
boys. 

As we approach the poles, on the contrary, we find every thing progres- 
sively whiten ; bears, foxes, hares, falcons, crows, and blackbirds, all assume 
the same common livery ; while many of them change their colour with the 
change of the season itself. For the same reason, as also because they have 
a thinner mucous web, the Abyssinians are less deep in colour than the negro 
race ; for though their geographical climate is nearly the same, their physical 
climate differs essentiaUy : the country stands much higher, and its temperap 
ture is far lower. 

The immediate matter of colour, as I had occasion to observe more fully 
in a preceding lecture, is the mucous pigment which fonns the middle layer 
of the general integument of the skin ; and upon this the sun, in hot climates, 
appears to act in a twofold manner ; first, by the direct affinity of its colorific 
rays with the oxygen of the animal surface, in consequence of which the 
oxygen is detached and fiies off; and the carbon and hydrogen being set 
at liberty, form a more or less perfect charcoal according to the nature of 
their union ; and next, by the indirect influence which its calorific rays, like 
many other stimulants, produce upon the liver, by exciting it to a secretion 
of more abundant bile, and of a deeper hue. I have fonnerly remarked that 
this second or colouring layer of the general integument of the skin, differs 
(as indeed all the layers of the skin do) in its thickness, not only in different 
kinds of animals, but very frequently in different species, varieties, and even 
individuals. Thus in our own country we find it more abundant in some 
persons than in others ; and wherever it is most abundant, we find the com* 
plexion also of a darker and coarser and greasier appearance, upon a com* 
mon exposure to the solar light and heat: and we find also, that the hair is 
almost uniformly infioencedby sachincxease of colour, and is pfoportioaaUy 
coarser and darker. 
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It is of some consequence to attend to this observation ; for it may serfs 
to explain a physiological fact that has hitherto been supposed of difficult 
elucidation. 

A certain degree of heat, though less than that of the tropics, appears 
favourable to increase of stature ; and I have already observed, that the tallest 
tribes we are acquainted with are situated at the back of Cape Horn, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. On the contrary, the most diminutive we are acquainted 
wim are those that inhabit the coldest regions or the highest mountains in 
the world : sueh are the Laplanders and Nova Zemblians in Europe, the 
Samoieds, Ostiacs, and Tungooses in Asia, and the Greenlanders and Esqui- 
maux in America. Such, too, are the Kimos of Madagascar, if the account 
of these pigmy people may be depended upon, whose native region is stated 
to be the central and highest tracts of the island, forming, according to Com- 
meraon, an elevation of not less than sixteen or eighteen hundred fathoms 
above the level of the sea. 

A multitude of distinct tribes have of late years been discovered in the in- 
terior of Africa, in the midst of the black tribes, exhibiting nothing more than 
a red or copper hue, with lank black hair. And, in like manner, around the 
banks of tne lower Orinoco, in Mexico, where the climate is much hotter, 
there are many clans of a much lighter hue than those around the banks of 
the JRio Negro, where it is much cooler; and M. Humboldt has hence ven- 
tured to assert that we have here a full proof that climate produces no effect 
upon the colour of the skin. Such an assertion, however, is far too hasty ; 
for be should first have shown that the thickness of the mucous web or colour- 
ing material is equally abundant in all these instances. For if it be more 
abundant (as it probably is) in the tribes that are swarthiest, we have reason to 
expect that a swarthier colour will be found where there is an equad or even 
a less exposure to solar light and heat ; and we well know that the hair will 
▼ary in proportion.* 

II. The effects of DiiTEaENT kinds of food upon the animal system are as 
extensive and as wonderful as those of different climates. The fineness and 
coarseness of the wool or hair, the firmness and flavour of the flesh, and 
in some degree the colour of the skin, and extent of the stature, are all influ- 
enced by the nature of the diet. Oils and spirits produce a peculiar excite- 
ment of'^ the liver ; and like the calorific rays of the sun, usually become the 
means of throwing an overcharge of bile into the circulation. Hence the 
sallow and olive hue of many who unduly addict themselves to vinous pota- 
tion, and who at the same time make use of but little exercise. And hence 
also the dark and dingy colour of the pigmy people inhabiting high northern 
latitudes, to whom we have just adverted, and whose usual diet consists of 
fish and other oils, often rancid and offensive. Though it must be admitted 
that this colour is in most instances aided by the clouds of smoke in which 
thev sit constantly involved in their wretched cabins, and the filth and grease 
with which they often besmear their skins. And hence, also, one cause of 
their diminutive stature ; the food they feed on being unassimilatinff and in- 
nutritive. Swine and all other animals fed on madder-root, or that of ^allium 
verumj or yellow-ladies-bed-straw, have the bones themselves tinged of a deep 
red, or yellow : and M. Huber of Lausanne, who has of late years made so 
many valuable discoveries in the natural habits of the honey-bee, has proved 
himself able by a difference in the food alone, as indeed Debraw had done long 
before hira,t ^o convert what is commonly, but improperly, called a neater 
into a queen bee. 

III. It would be superfluous to dwell on the changes of body and percep- 
tive powers produced in the animal system by a diffcsencb in thc MAmms 
AND CUSTOMS. We havc the most striking proofs of this effect in all the 
domestic animals by which we are surrounded. Compare the wild horse 
with the disciplined ; the bison with the ox, which last is usually regarded as 
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the bison in a state of tameness ; and the Siberian argali with the sheep which 
is said to have sprung from it. Compare the modern Romans with the an- 
cient ; the low cunning and servile temper of too many of the Greek tribes of 
the present day, that still bend to and kiss the Ottoman rod, wiUi the noble 
courage and patriotic enthusiasm of their forefathers, who drove back the 
tyrant of Persia, and his million of men across the Hellespont, and dashed 
to pieces the proud bridge with which he boasted of having conquered the 
billows. 

It is in reality from long and deeply rooted habit alone that the black, red« 
and olive colour of the Ethiopian, American, and Moguls is continued in the 
future lineage for so many generations after their removal into other parts of 
the world ; and that nothing will, in general, restore the skin to its original 
fairness but a long succession of intermixtures with the European vanety. 
It is a singular circumstance that the black colour appears to form a less per- 
manent habit than the red or olive; or, in other words, the colour chiefly pro- 
duced by the action of the sun's colorific rays, than that produced by the 
action of its calorific rays : for the children of olive and copper-coloured parents 
exhibit the parental hue from the moment of birth ; but in those of blacks it 
is usually six, eight, or ten months before the black pigment is fully secreted. 
We also sometimes find this not secreted at all, whence the anomaly of white 
negroes : and sometimes only in interrupted lines or patches, whence the 
anomaly of spotted negroes ; and we have even a few rare cases of negroes 
in America who, in consequence of very severe illness, have had the whole 
of the black pigment absorbed and carried off, and a white pigment diffused 
in its stead. In other words, we have instances of a black man being sud- 
denly bleached into a white man. These instances are indeed of rare occur- 
rence : but they are sufficient to show the absurdity of the argument for a 
plurality of human stocks or species, from a mere difference in the colour of 
the skin ; an argument thus proved to be altogether superficial, and which we 
may gravely assert to be not more than ikin-deep* 

It is in consequence of this power in the system, of secreting a dark-co- 
loured pigment under particular circumstances, that we not unfrequently see 
the skin of a very fair woman, when in a state of pregnancy, changed to a 
deep tawny, and almost to, a black ; and it is hence that the black pigment of 
the eye is perpetually maintained and replenished.* 

Dr. Wells gave a paper to the Royal Society, which was read April 1, 1813, 
^ containing an account of a woman (Harriet Tresh) " whose left shoulder, 
arm, and hand are as black as the blackest African's, while all the rest of the 
•kin is very white. She is a native of Sussex, and the cause she assigns is, 
that her mother set her foot upon a lobster during her pregnancy.*' So that 
we have not only instances of blacks being suddenly bleached, but of whites 
being made more or less black. In like manner, confined birds sometimes 
become wholly black ; and are said to become so occasionally in the course 
of a single night. So the male kestrel, from being barred on the tail feathers, 
becomes wholly ash-coloured except at the end ; and the heron, gull, and 
others, whose tail is white when matured, are for the first two years mottled. 

IV. But it is probable that a very great part of the more striking distinc- 
tions we have noticed, and almost all the subordinate variations occasionally 
to be met with, are the result of a MORsm and hxrbditart Amonoir. The 
Tast influence which this recondite but active cause possesses over both the 
body and the mind are known in some degree to every one from facts thi^t 
are daily presenting themselves to us. We see gout, consumption, scro- 
fula, leprosy, propagated on various occasions, and madness and fatuity and 
bjrpochondriacal affections as frequently. Hence the unhappy race of Albi- 
Does, and whole pedigrees of white negroes ; hence the pigmy stature of 
0ome families, and the gigantic size of others. 

Even when accident, or a cause we cannot discover, has produced a preter- 
natnral conformation or defect in a particular organ, it is astonishmg to 
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behdd bow readfly it is often copied by the generatrre principle, and liow ti> 
nacioosly it adheres to the future lineage. A preternatural defect of the hand or 
foot has been propagated for many generations, and has in numerous instancef 
laid a foundation for the family name. The names of Varus and Plautns 
among the ancient Romans aflford familiar exemplificatiQiis. Hence, hon^lesi 
■heep and hornless oxen produce an equally hornless offspring ; tlie broad- 
tailed Asiatic sheep yields a progeny with a tail equally monstrous, and often 
of not less than half a hundred pounds* weight ; and dogs and cats witk mnti- 
lated tails not unfrequeutly propagate the casual deficiency. 

There is a very peculiar variety of the sheep kind given in the Philosophieal 
Transactions for 1813, by Colonel Humphreys of America, and which the 
American naturalists have called from its bowed or elbowy legs, ovis jIucoii: 
but the common people " the otter breed,** from its resemblance to the geae- 
nl form of the otter, and a rumour that it was at first produced by an imnatorel 
intercourse between individuals of the two distinct kinds. Its size is small ; the 
full weight being about 451b., with loose articulations, crooked fore-legs, and 
great feebleness of power ; wjience it walks with difficulty, and is therefore 

2uiet, and not fond of rambling. Accident seems to have produced thia kind 
rst, but the form has been most correctly preserved in the progeny ; and to 
tenaciously, that if a common sheep and ancon sheep of either sex unite, the 

Soung will be either a perfect ancon, or have no trace of it ; and if two are 
imbed at the same time, and one be of one variety and the other of the other, 
each is found to be perfect in its way, without any amalgamation. 

In like manner, in all probability, from some primary accident resulted the 
peculiar shape of the head and face in most nations as well as in most families; 
and hence, too, those enormous prominences on the hinder parts of one or 
two of the nations at the back of the Cape of Good Hope, of which an in- 
stance was not long since exhibited in this country with some degree of out- 
rage on moral feeling. 

Man« then, is not the only animal in which such variations of form and fea- 
ture occur; nor the animal in which they occur either most frequently or in 
the most extraordinary and extravagant manner. 

M. Blumenbach, who has pursued this interesting subject with a liveliness 
the most entertaining, and a chain of argument the most convincinr, has 
selected the swine genus from among many other quadrupeds that would have 
answered as well, especially the dog and the sheep, in order to institute a com- 
parison of this very kind ; and he has completely succeeded in showing that 
the swine, even in countries where we have historical and undeniable proofs, 
as especially in America, of its being derived from one common and imported 
stock, exhibits, in its different varieties, distinctions not only as numerous 
and astonishing, but, so far as relates to the exterior frame, of the very same 
kind as are to be met with in the different varieties of the human species. 

In regard to size the Cuba swine, well known, as he observes, to nave been 
imported into that island from Europe, are at the present day dout^e the 
height and magnitude of the stock from which they were bred. Whence we 
may well laugh at every argument in favour of more than one human stock 
or species drawn from the difference of stature in different nations of man. 
In regard to colour they display at least as great a diveraity. In Piedmont 
the swine are black ; in Bavaria, reddish-brown ; in Normandy, white. Hu- 
man hair, observes M. Blumenbach, is somewhat different from swine's brie* 
ties ; yet in the present point of view they may be compared with each oUier. 
Fair hair is soft, and of a silky texture ; black hair is coarser, and often 
woolly. In like manner, among the white swine in Normandy, the bristles 
on the body are longer and softer than among other swine ; and even those on 
the back, which are usually stouter than the rest, are flaccid, and cannot be 
employed by the brush-makers. 

The whole difference between the cranium of a negro and that of a Euro- 
pean is in no respect greater than that which exists between l^e eiaoiom of 
the wild boar and that of the domestic swine. Those who are in poeaesskm 
of Daubenton*8 drawings of the two, must be sensiUe of this the fint mo* 
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flMmt tkey eompaie them together. The peculiarity among the Hindooe of 
haying the bone of the leg remarkably long, meets a precise parallel in the 
swine of Normandy, which stand so hiffh on their hind (juarters, that the 
back forms an inchned plane to the head ; and as the head itself partakes of 
the same direction, the snout is but little removed from the ground. 

In some countries, indeed, the swine have degenerated into races that in 
nngnlarity far exceed the most extravaffant variations that have been found 
among the human species. What can differ more widely than a cloven foot 
and a solid hoof t yet swine are found with both: the variety with a solid 
hoof was known to the ancients, and still exists in Hungary and Sweden : 
and even the common sort that were carried by the Spaniards to the Lde 
of Cuba, in 1509, have since degenerated into a variety with a hoof of the 
same solid kind, and of the enormous size of not less than hidf a span la 
diameter. 

How absurd, then, to contend that the distinctions in the different varietiee 

of the humaarace must have proceeded from a plural!^ of species, while we 

are compelled to admit that distinctions of a similar kind, but more nuoM* 

. rous and more extravagant, have proceeded from a single species in other 

animals! 

It may appear singular, perhaps, that I have taken no notice of the wide 
difference which is supposed to exist in the intellectual faculties of the dif- 
ferent varieties of man. To confess the truth, I have purposely omitted it ; 
because of all the ar^ments that have ever been offered to support the doc- 
trine of different species, this appears to me the feeblest and most superficiaL 
It may suit the narrow purpose of a slave-merchant, — of a trafficker in human 
nerves and muscles,— of a wretch who, in equal defiance of the feelings and 
the laws of the day, has the impudence to offer for sale on the polluted shores 
of our own country, in one and the same lot, as was the case not long since* 
a dead cameleopard and a living Hottentot woman : — it may suit their purpose 
to introduce such a distinction into their creed, and to let it constitute the 
whole of their creed, but it is a distinction too trifling and evanescent to claim 
the notice of a physiologist for a moment. 

The variable talents of the mind are as propagable as the variable feature^ 
of the body, — how, or by what means, we know not,— but the fact is incon- 
trovertible. Wit and dulness, genius and idiotism, run in direct streams from 
generation to generation ; and hence the moral character of families, of tribes, 
of whole nations. The understanding of the negro race, it is admitted, is 
in many tribes strikingly and habitually obtuse. It has thus, indeed, been 
propagated for a long succession of ages ; and, till the negro mind receives 
a new turn, till it becomes cultivated and called forth into action by some 
■uch benevolent stimulus as that which is now abroad generally, and espe- 
cially such as is afforded it by the African Institution of our own country (an 
establishment that ought never to be mentioned without reverence), the same 
obtuseness must necessarily continue, and by a prolongation of the hab% 
may, perhaps, even increase. But let the man who woiHd argue from thifl 
aingle fact, that the race of negroes must be necessarily an inferior species, 
distinct from all the rest of the world, compare the taste, the talents, the 
^nius, the erudition, that have at different periods blazed forth in diffisrent 
mdividuals of this despised people, when placed under the fostering proii- 
dence of kindness and cultivation, with his own or those of the generahty of 
his own countrymen, and let him blush for the mistake he has made, and the 
injury he has committed. 

Freidig, of Vienna, was an excellent architect, and a capital performer on 
the violin ; Hannibal was not cmly a colonel of artilierr in the Russian service, 
but deeply skilled in the mathematical and physical sciences ; so, too, was 
Lislet, of the Isle of France, v^o was in consequence made a member of 
the French Academy; and Arno, who was honoured with a diploma of 
doctor of philosophy by the university of Wurtemberg, in 1734. LiBt m add 
to these the names of vasa and Ignatius Sancho, whose taste and genius hafie 
enriched the polite literature of our own coun^i And»withsim9Z|«9tea 

O 
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of negro powers before as, is it possible to do otherwise than adopt the Terf 
hist obsenration of a very quaint orator, who has told us that the ** negro^ 
Uke the white man, is still God's image, although carved in ebony 1** 

Nor is it to a few casual individuals among the black tribes, appearingrin 
distant countries, and at distant eras, that we have to look for Ine clearest 
proofs of human intelligence. At this moment, scattered like their own 
oases, their islands of beautiful verdure, over the eastern and western deserts 
of Africa, multitudes of little principalities of negroes are still existing,— 
multitudes that have, of late years, been detected and are still detectmg, 
whose national virtues would do honour to the most polished states of Europe : 
while at Timbuctoo, stretching deepest towards the east of these princi- 

elities, from the western coast, we meet, if we may credit the accounts we 
▼e received, with one of the wealthiest, perhaps one of the most populous 
and best governed cities in the world; its sovereign- a negro, its army 
negroes, its people negroes ; a city which is the general mart for the com- 
merce of western Africa, and where trade and manufactures seem to be 
equally esteemed and protected.* 

We know not the antiquity of this kingdom : but there can be no doubt of 
its having a just claim to a very high orisfin : and it is possible that, at the very 
period in which our own ancestors, as described by Julius Caesar, were naked 
and smeared over with paint, or merely clothed with the skins of wild beasts, 
livinff in huts, and worshipping the misletoe, the black kingdom of Bambarra, 
of which Timbuctoo is the capital, was as completely established and flourish- 
ingas at the present moment. 

what has produced the difference we now behold ? What has kept the 
Bambareens, like the Chinese, nearly in a stationary state for, perhaps, up- 
wards of two thousand years, and has enabled the rude and painted Britons 
to become the first people of the world — the most renowned for arts and for 
arms— for the best virtues of the heart and the best faculties of the under- 
standing ? Not a difference in the colour of the skin ; — but, first, the peculiar 
favour of the Almighty : next, a political constitution, which was sighed for 
and in some decree prefigured, by Plato and Tully, but regarded as a master- 
piece, beyond tne power of human acccomplishment ; and, lastly, a fond and 
fostering cultivation of science, in every ramification and department. 

Amid the uproar and ruin of the world around us, these are blessings 
which we still possess ; and which we possess almost exclusively .f Let us 
prize them as they deserve ; let us endeavour to be worthy of them. To the 
great benefit resulting from literature and mental cultivation the age is, 
mdeed, thoroughly awake ; and it is consolatory to turn from the sickening 
acenes of the Continent, and fix the eye in this point of view upon our own 
native spot ; to behold the ingenuous minds of multitudes labouring with the 
desire of useful knowledge ; to contemplate the numerous temples that are 
rising all around us, devoted to taste, to i^enius, to learning, to the liberal 
arts ; and to mark the generous confederacies by which they are supported 
and embellished. 

Injthis little school of philosophy, surrounded by walls that were once en- 

* I fidlow Mr. Jackaon*a description, which is added to his " Account of the Empire of Morocco,* m by 
iff the moot drcnmstuntial and luithohtatiTs we have hitherto received. Accordinc to him, ** the city Is 
iitiuted on a plain, sorroonded by a sandy eminence, abont twelve miles north of the Nile Bl Abrade, or 
Wto of the Macks ; and three days* jonmey (erhellat) (tcm the confines of Sahara ; about twelve miles in 
strcQoiftreDoe, but witbootviraUs. The town of Kabra, sitnated on the bcmks of the river, is its oommer- 
etal dep6t or port. The kinf is the soverei^ of Bambarra : the name of this potentate, in 1800, 



Woolo : he is a black and s native of the country he governs. His nsual place of reoideiioe Is Jianla, 
moagh lie has three palaces in Tlmbnctoo, wtiich are said to contain an immense quantity of gold.* The 
If s wnt military appointmems are, it seems, entirely llrom the negroes of Bambarra : the inhabitants are 
alw Ibr the most part nenoes, who possess much of the Arab hospitalitv, and pride themselves on being 
S U ltt y to strangers. By means of a watornarriage, east and west of Kabra, great ftdlity is givsa U 
Hm trade of Timbuctoo, vrbich is very extensive, as well in European as In Barbary manuftetiires. TYjs 
Wsioos eostumss, indeed, exhibited in the market-places and in the streets, sufllciently indieals this, earb 
individual hsiilg habited in the dress of his reqieetive country. There is a perfect toleratkia In mattera of 
ViUgloa, csoapt •■ to Jews. The poUce is extolled as surpassing any thing of the kind on this aids thfS 
SMSrt: vdhbariMwd boase-breaking an scarcely known. The government of the eity is tatraslsd to «. 
#iMl of twidKa rtanmi or magistrates; andtheclvilJurlsprodeiioesaperlntsndedbyalstfOsdOiA 
tTteLsoMn^fMdaUvwBdlalSU. 
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viched with the choicest coIlectioDSf and the rarest curiosities of naiare,* but 
which, from a concurrence of adverse circumstances, must have fallen into 
ruins, had not you, with laudable patronage, interposed, redecorated the 
sinking edifice, and made it once more echo to the voice of instruction and 
Biu^yf ;— here, where the genius ' of Science has resumed the possession of 
his simple throne, and is once more thronged by a numeroos train of atten- 
tive votaries — here more especially may 1 address these observations without 
incurring the charge of rhapsody or extravagance. — Long may so promising 
an Institution flourish ! souAdly may it be cultivated ! and of sterling v^ue 
be the harvests that it produces ! 
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Tnas are various actions, and trains of actions, occasionally to be met 
with among mankind, but more frequently and more strikingly amons; oiher 
animals, which indicate the employment of definite means to obtain a definite 
end, without the intervention of that chain of thought which characterizes 
recuon, and which have hence been ascribed to a distinct principle, that has 
been distmguished by the name of instinct. 

Such, in the new-born infant, and, indeed, in the young of all mammalian 
animals, is the act of hunting out for the mother's milky food, and of suck- 
ing with a perfection which can never be acquired in subsequent life. Such 
is the whole process of nestling or nidification among birds ; the periodi- 
cal change or salt for fresh water among the sturgeon, salmon, and other 
fishes ; and, among insects, the formation of the exquisite decoy-lines of 
the spider, and the nice masonry of the bee, and of the termes beUieonu or 
white ant. 

The common fact admits of no dispute ; the modes of accounting for it 
have been various, and in the utmost degree unsatisfactory. In a general 
survey they may be resolved into three classes : first, those hypotheses which 
ascribe the whole to the operation of body alone ; secondly, those which 
ascribe it to mind alone ; and. thirdly, those which derive it from a substance 
of a mediate nature between the two, or attribute it partly to the one and 
partly to the other. ^ 

In pursuing this highly interesting subject, I shall first briefly notice the 
principal opinions which have been offered upon it, in the order thus laid 
down, and point out their irrelevancy : and then propose a new theory, and 
explain the grounds upon which it is founded. 

I. It was the opinion of Des Cartes that brutes are mere mechanical ma- 
chines : that they have neither ideas nor sensation ; neither pain nor plea- 
sure ; and that their outcries under punishment, and their alacrity in pur- 
suing an enemy or devouring a meal are produced by the very same sort of 
force, which, exerted upon the different keys of an organ, compels its respect- 
ive pipes to give forth different sounds. And a great part of the Cardinal 
Polignac's very elegant Latin poem, entitled Anti-Lucretius, is written in 
direct support of this most whimsical hypothesis. I shall, pertiaps, have 
occasion to examine it somewhat more at large in a subsequent study : for 
the present it maybe sufficient to observe that, in spite of ail the philosophy 
in the world, the coachman to this hour has whipped, and will yet continue 
to whip, his horses, the huntsman to halloo his hounds, and the bird-traintr 
to sing or whistle to his bullfinches ; though if the whole were mere meditp 
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nical maehinesy they might as well whip the sands, halloo to the WETet, aai 
whistle to the winds. 

Under this riew of the subject all instinctive actions were of course re- 
ierred to a principle of bodjr, or gross tangible matter, not endowed with 
peculiar or exclusive properties ; and wherever any thing of the same de- 
scription was to be found among mankind, it was instanUy separated Iron 
all connexion with intelligence, and referred to the same source. 

The incongruities accompanying this hypothesis have not, however, pre- 
vented other philosophers from following it to a certain latitude in moaem 
times, althougn it has been seldom, perhaps never of late days, pursued to the 
extent contended for by Des Cartes. The ideas of Dr. Keid, who has ex- 

rwly written upon this subject, do not appear to be very perspicuous : yet 
obviously espouses the doctrine of a mechanical principle of animal 
actions ; and the actions which are resolvable into this principle are, in his 
opinion, of two kinds — those of instinct, and those of habit. Instinct is with 
him, therefore, as well as with Des Cartes, a property of body or gross matter 
alone, unendowed with any peculiar powers, and merely operated upon by a 
' combination of mechanical forces. 

II. In direct opposition to this corporeal hypothesis, Mr. Smellie and Dr. 
Darwin have contended that instinct is altogether a mental principle, the 
brute tribes possessing an intelligent faculty of the very Same nature as man- 
kind, though more limited in its range. From this point, however, these two 
physiologists disagree, and fly otT in opposite directions : the former contend* 
ing that reason is the result of instinct,* and the latter that instinct is the 
result of reason. In the promptitude and perfection with which the new- 
bom infant seeks out and sucks its mother's breast. Dr. Darwin asserts that, 
although the chain of thought which directs it to the accomplishment of its 
object is concealed from the view, it still exists ; and he endeavours to follow 
it up and develope it;t in which, however, it is not worth while to accompany 
him, fur the whole process, even upon his own showing, is so complex, that it 
would rather require the genius of an adult Newton to unfold it, than yield to 
the dawning powers of a new-boni infant. 

I will just observe, that in various cases of the instinctive faculty the most 
excursive theorist cannot picture to his imagination any thing like a chain of 
thought, or previous reasoning ; any thing like habit or imitation, by which the 
means and the end are joined together. Let us take, as an example, the very 
common instance of a brood of young ducks brought up under a hen, and 
contrary to all the instincts and feelings of the foster-mother, plunging sud- 
denly into the water, while she herself trembles piteously on the brink of the 
Sond, not daring to pursue them, and expecting every moment to see them 
rowned. By what kind of experience or observation, bv what train of 
thouffht or reasoning has the scarcely fledged brood been able to discern that 
a web-foot fits them for swimming, and that a fissured foot would render them 
incapable 1 — a knowledge that mankind have only acquired by long and re- 
peated contemplation, and which has never been fully explained to this honr. 

* Mr. Smellie defloM hutiiiot to be '* erery original quelity of mind which produeet/eeUnga or actiotUt 
^rben tbe proper objeou era preeented to it."— PhUoe. of Nat Hiet. vol. i. p. 155. So, p. 158^ *' Prom the 
■boTe &ete and reaaonlngs, it eeeme to be apparent that instincte are original qnalitieeof mind; tbat every 
nlmal to poeaeeeedof eome of theee qnalitiee ; that the Intelligence and reeooroee of animals are propor* 
tloned to the nmnber of inetincta wUh which their minds are endowed ; that all animals are, in eome 



neasnra, ratumal being*; and that the dignity and superiority of the homan imeUect sia 

nsnlts. not of the coufbrmation of our bodiee, but of the great variety of instincts whicli natiuns has bssn 
pleased to eonfer on the spedes." 

In p. 156 ha, in like manner, conftwnda mind with sensation, as he has above conftnmded Insllaet with 
nUid. *' ^^^^o'V' ssys he, " Implies a sentient principle or mind. Whatever feela, thereftaie, is odad. 
Of course, the lowest species of animals are endowed with mind.** It ought to have been llrst proved tliat 
Via Isiwsat 9podm oTsnimals sre even endowed with eensation. 

t**BT a mie attention to tbeae circumstances, many of the artions, which at first alfht aseawit floly 




tmeooaelbAs that a brood of young ones wUl be the pMductI the anawer matt b^ that His Ifea 

m that Indvoea tbe human mother to bold her oflbpring whole nighta and daya in her Aad anna, a*' 

IWMBfetohe r ^jSfb w >a nn a el »na»< Ha fatoragnwrth to saaae and manhood, till obaarvMtaii or tmditte 

ssw iBtaBMd Mr ^-'Darwin, ofti •* IS, 4. 
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Itabily hmtation, tnd instractioii would all concur in teaching them to flee 
from the water, as a source of inevitable destruction : and yet* in oppoaitimi 
to all these influences and premonitions, we see them rush mto it, and harm- 
lessly: we see them obeying an irresistible impulse, which directs theni to 
what is fitting, stamped in the interior of their little frames, and which if 
equally remote from the laws of mind and of mechanism. 

In like manner, by what process of imitation, education, or reasoning does 
the nut-weevil (curculio nucum) seek out exclusively, and with the nicett 
knowledge of the plant, the men hazel in the month of August, while its 
nut-shell is yet sort and easily penetrable ) What past experience or cowm 
of argument instructs her that this is the fruit best adapted, or perfaape only 
iidapted, to the digestive powers of her future progeny t With a finished 
knowledge of her art, as soon as she is prepared to depOsite her eggs, she 
singles out a nut, pierces it with* her proboscis, and then, turning round ae* 
curately, drops an egg into the minute perforation; having accomplished 
which, she passes on, pierces another nut, drops another eggy and so con- 
tinues till she has exhausted her entire stock. The nut, not essentially in* 
Jured, continues to grow. The egg is soon hatched ; the young larve or 
tDZf got finds its food already ripened and in waiting for it ; and about the tiuM 
of Its full mwth, falls with the mature nut to the ground, and at length 
creeps out by gnawing a circular hole in the side. It then burrows under the 
surface of the ground, where it continues dormant for eight months, at the 
termination of which time it casts its skin, commences a chrysalis of the 
general shape and appearance of the beetle kind, and in the beginning of 
August throws off the chrysalid investment, creeps to the surface of tiie 
ground, finds itself accommodated with wings, becomes an inhabitant of the 
air, and instantly pursues the very same train of actions to provide for a ne# 
progeny which had been pursued by the parent insect of the year before. 

In all such cases it is clear that there is a principle implanted in the livinf 
form equally distinct from all mechanical, chemical, and rational powers, 
which directs the agent by an unerring impulse, or, in other words, impels it 
by a prescribed and unerring law, to accomplish a definite end by a de&iite 
means. 

Such instinctive powers are not only allowed upon Mr. Smellie^s hypo^ 
thesis, but are conceived to be almost innumerable ; and reason, instead of 
giving birth to them, is, in his opinion, as I have already observed, the general 
result of them, and consists in the power of comparing one instinct with 
another, and assenting to those that preponderate. According to this hypo>- 
thesis, all the actions of the involuntary organs of the body are so many in* 
stincts, as pulsation, digestion, secretion ; all natural feelings are so many 
instincts, as love of life, dread of death, and the desire of progeny; ail the 
passions are so many instincts, as fear, hope, envy, benevolence, reverence^ 
SuperstiUon, devotion ; and hence life is nothing more than a bundle of in* 
stincts ;* and reason, which is itself founded upon an instinctive principle! 
consists, as I have just observed, of nothing more than a power or tendency 
to compare the different strengths of these antagonist forces whenever they 
aire brouglit into a state of action, and to be guided by those that are prepei« 
lent ; or that offer what is felt or conceived to be the best means of obtaininf 
a proposed end. The objections to which this hypothesis is exposed^ Or 
rather the evils chargeable upon it, are innumerable ; but it is sufficient t4 Ob* 
serve, at present, that it as effectually confounds the separate fftcaliies of 
instinct and reason as the preceding hypothesis of Dr. Darwin^ and| cense* 
quently, that neither of the two opinions are in any respect .more admissibM 
than those which refer the instinctive faculty to a mechanical prniciplef ei^ 
in other words, to the common properties of unorganized matter. 

III.. There is a third class of philosophers, who^ sensible of the difficri^ 
ef the case, have endeavoured to get over it by contending that tnetikiots m 
M!t vised kind: that tiiey either originate in a power Wbioli liolde M '^ 
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mediite nature between matter and mind ; or else are in tome instaiicei 
eimply material, and in others simply mental. 

Tiie very excellent and learned Cudworth belonged to the first of Hieee 
two divisions, and may be regarded as having taken the lead in the scheme 
whjeh it developes. I have already observed, in a former study, that this 
profound metaphysician was so strongly attached to the Platonic theory d 
the creation of the world, that he strove, with the full force of his mighty 
mind, to restore this theory to general vogue. And as it was one important 
principle in thitf theory that incorporeal form, or an active and plastic nature, 
exists throughout the world independently of pure mind and pure matter, and 
that the last is solely rendered visible and endowed with manifest properties 
by a union with this active intermede, Cudworth conceived that aU instinct- 
ire powers might be satisfactorily resolved into the operation of the same 
secondly energy in proportion as it pervades the universe.* In opposition 
to which doctiine, however, it is sufficient to remark, that as the existence of 
all visible matter, whether organized or unorganized, upon the leading prin- 
ciple of the Platonic theory, is equally the result of this plastic power, and 
produced by a union with it, it should follow that unorganized matter ought 
occasionally at least to give proofs of an instinctive faculty, as well as matter 
in an organized state ; proofs of definite means to accomplish a definite end, 
and that end the genend weal, preservation, or reproduction of the body ex- 
hibiting it. But as, by the common consent of all mankind, no such facultv 
is ever to b^ traced in unorganized matter, it cannot be referred to a princ^> 
pie which is equally common and essential to all visible matter, wnether 
under an organized or an unorganized modification. 

At the head of the second division of the last class of philosophers to whom 
I have referred, we may perhaps place M. Buffon ; who, incapable of acced- 
ing altogether to the mechanical hypothesis of Des Cartes, yet not choos- 
ing to allot to animals below the rank of man the possession of an intelligent 
principle, kindly endowed them with the property of life, which Des Cartes 
had morosely withheld by contending that tney were mechanical machines 
alone, and very obligingly allowed them to possess a faculty of distinguish- 
ing between pleasure and pain, together with a general desire for the former 
and a general aversion for the latter. And having thus equipped the different 
tribes of brutes, he conceived that he had sufficiently accounted for Uie ex- 
istence of instinctive actions, by leaving them to the operation of this distin- 
guishing faculty upon the mechanical properties of their respective organs. 
M. Reimar, however, an ingenious German professor, who flourished towards 
the close of the last century, did not conceive in the same manner: and 
hence, in a work immediately directed to the instinct of animals, and pub- 
lished at Hamburgh in 1769, he divides the actions which he apprehends ought 
to pass under this name mto three classes — mechanical, representative, and 
spontaneous : by the first intending all the proper actions of animal organs 
over which the will has no control, as the pulsation of the heart, the secretion 
of the various fluids', and the dilatation of the pupil ; by the second, those 
^ which depend upon an imperfect kind of memory, and which, so far as it is 
memory, brutes enjoy in common with mankind ; and by Uie third, those 
which originate from M. Buflbn^s admitted faculty of distinguishing {deasure 
from pain, and the desire consequent upon it of possessing Uie one and avoid- 
ing the other. 

It is, however, a sufficient answer to both these opinions, which in troth 
are founded upon one common basis, that, like the theories of Darwin and 
Smellie, they eaually confound, though in a diffierent manner, powers that 
are essentially distinct. The founders of these opinions may, with Darwin 
and Smellie, derive the instinctive faculty from a principle of mind, or with 
Des Cartes and Dr. Reid from a principle of body ; but ttiey have no right to 
derive it from both, or to contend that its different ramifications originate in 
•ome instances from the one source, and in others from the other : toM^ght as 
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I have already observed, if they do derive it Arom mind alone, they will he 
compelled to admit its existence in a thousand c&vs in which not a single 
attribute of mind can be traced ; while, if they derive it from body alone, they 
offer a cause that is inadequate to the effect produced. 

M. Cuvier has taken aground still different from any of these philosophen. 
He has not, indeed, expressly written upon the subject, but in a very accurate 
description of a somewhat sinjg^lar ouranff-outang,* he sufficiently unfcdda 
his opmion, that instinct consists of ideas which do not originate from sensa- 
tion, but flow immediately from the brain, and are truly innate. His words 
are as follows : ** The understanding may have ideas without the aid of the 
senses ; two-thirds of the brute creation are moved by ideas which they do not * 
owe to their sensations, but which flow immediately from their bram. In- 
stinct constitutes this order of phenomena : it is composed of ideas truly 
innate, in which the senses have never had the smallest share.** There is a 
perplexity in this passage, which* I am surprised at in the writings of so exact 
a physiologist : it first confounds instincts with ideas, as other philosophers 
have confounded them with feelings ; and next affirms that ideas may flow 
from the brain without the aid of the external senses. That ** the underttand* 
ing may have ideas without the aid of the senses," I admit ; but then it can- 
not have them from the brain, this being the very foundation and fountain of 
the senses ; that from which they rise, and that in which they terminate. 
The understanding may, undoubtedly, have ideas from the exercise of its 
own proper powers alone, but this can only be the case with pure intellectual 
beings, and to assimilate the faculty of instinct with a faculty of this exalted 
character, is to clothe brutes with endowments superior to those of mankind ; 
it is to elevate the ourang-outang above^an Aristotle or a Bacon. 

Hence M« Dupont de Nemours, in an article read before the National 
Institute in 1807, advises to drop the term instinct altogether, as the only 
means of avoiding the rocks on some of which eveiy writer has shipwrecked 
himself. He asserts, that there is in fact no such thing in existence ; and that 
every action which has hitherto been described under such name is the mere 
result of intelligence, of thought, habit, example, or the association of ideas. 
But this is only to revive, in a new form, the theory of Darwin or of Smellie; 
while it is only necessary to advert to the explanatory examples offered by M. 
Dupont himself, to see that many of them are utterly incapable, by any in- 
genuity whatever, of being resolved into a principle either of intelligence or 
of mechanism. t 

Nothing, therefore, is clearer than that the principle of instinct has 
hitherto never been explicitly pointed out, nor even the term itself precisely 
defined : it has been derived from mechanical powers, from mental powers, 
from both together, and from an imaginary intermediate essence, supposed 
equally to pervade all imbodied matter, and to give it form and structure. It 
has been made sometimes to include the sensations, sometimes the passions, 
sometimes the reason, and sometimes the ideas : it has sometimes oeen re 
stricted to aninjals, and sometimes extended to vegetable life.:( 

• AnnalM da Mnteoxn et ifBist Ntt. torn. rri. p. 46. 

t MasBziiM EncydopedJqaa, Feb. 1807, p. 437. 

i Dr. Hancock haa lately pobUabed a rery elaborate Tolnme opon tbia anbjeet, In which ha takea a fui 
▼iew oTUm tnatiDctive powera of animala, and is half-diapoaed to allow Om aame fhenlty to plants. Ital 
in merely diatlngulahiiif thto (hcnlty flrom reaaon, in the earae way in which he diattngiilalMa wtat k«f« 
hitherto been called innate prineiplefl, a moral aenae or Acuity, light of nature. diTlne naaon, as eonm- 
disttaifuirbed Orom bnman reaaon, apiritnal power, internal teaching, and even impnlaa and tnapfration of 
Sm Holy Spirit, all which he contemplatea aa mtelligmees of a Itke kind, or, to adopC hia own wordt, 
•* which we can only regard aa an km anation of Divine Wisdom," he haa ao complalahr fanataliaed tha 
aobject, not to aay apparently blended into a common principle powera which hate aaaally been regardod 
as apedflcally diaerqant ftom each oiher,— eren allowing the exiatenee of the whole of them, and that thay 
all flow, aa in auch case theymuat neceaaarily do, (him the aame almi(^ty Sonrce of being ^-that the peen- 
Bar nature of the inadnetiTe Ihinilty is leA in aa much obscurity aa ever. 

Dr. Hancock haa trodden over an eztenaiTe groand of both physical and metaifhyaiad reaeareh, and ths 
«(eallentaplrit with which he writeaentiUea him to the esteem of erery goodman. TeCl amataloaa ts 
detarmine why the principle of reason, or the reasoning soul in man,ahonld not bars as lUr a claim loon- 
llnata fWmi the divine enefgy that peryadea every part of nature, from the minuteot atom to the higmit 
sribftoalaillation, as the ftcnlty of instinct. By throwing, howerer, the pdndple of humasnaaanoaitf 
^ rmrTT r'^r •"^ **T ■mrrinTlng iimf** ""^^ *^^ *"g** J"*"*^— jm* mAitmrtmA m^ tha « 
pns<*M m.Bumk tei daopminatad it of the lowest part of the animal ereatloQ,( 
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Uiider tfaete cirduhBtances I shdl beg your candid attention to a neflr ¥le# 
of the snbjecty and a view that may tend to give us a more definite idea of th^ 
■atnre of the action, and consequently of the extent and real meaning of the 
tenn. 

In an eariy lecture of the preceding aeriea* I endeavoured to point oot the 
eonmum or essential, and many of the peculiar, properties df inorganic mat^ 
ter; and in a subsequent studyf I attempted to lay do^ the more prominent 
ehuracters by which inorganic is distinguished from organic matter, as a atooei 
for example, from a plant or an animal. I observed that, on investigating the 
history of the stone, it wotdd be found to have been produced fortuitoosly; 
to have grown by external accretion, and only to be destructible by chemieil 
or mechanical means i while, on investigating the history of the plant or the 
■wtwMii, it would be found to have been pnMluced by generation ; to have 
grown by nutrition, or internal instead of external accretion; and to be 
destmctible by death ; to be actuated by an internal power, and possessed of 
parts mutually dependent, and contributing to each others functions. I 6b> 
served farther, that in what this internal power consists we know not ; that in 
plants and animals it appears to be somewhat differently modified, but that 
wherever we meet with it we term it the i>rinciplk of life, and characteri • 
the individual substance it actuates by the name of an organized being, from 
its possession of organized parts, in contradistinction to all those simtances 
which are destitute as well of life as of internal organs, and which are hence 
dtoominated unorganized. 

Upon another occasion I took a brief survey of the chief theories which 
have been offered upon the nature of this mysterious and fugitive essence 1% 
which 1 observed was altogether a distinct principle from that of thought, 
and from that of sensation, for both these must also be kept distinguished 
fipom each other. I remarked, that in modem times it had at one period been 
said to be derived from caloric, thermogen, or the elementary matter of heat, 
as it exists in the organized system, mm the well ascertained importance 
of this substance (if it be a substance) towards the perfection, and even con- 
tuiuance, of all the vital functions : that at another time it was, for the same 
reason, supposed to consist of oxygen introduced into the system by every 
act of inspiration ; and still more lately of the Voltaic aura, in consequence 
of those wonderful effects which this aura is now well known to produce on 
the muscular fibres of animals, not only during life, but often for some hours 
after death has taken place. I remarked farther, that Mr. John Hunter had 
traced this living principle to many of the organized fluids, as well as to the 
solids ; and that he haa especially developed it in the blood, which, coinci- 
dently with the Mosaic declaration, he believed to be its immediate seat* 
" The difficulty,** observes he, •* of conceiving that the blood is endowed with 
life while circulating, arises merely from its being a fluid ; and the mind not 
being accustomed to the idea of a living fluid.**^ And I observed, that by a 
variety of important and well-defined experiments, this enterpris'mg and inde- 
fatigable indagator had succeeded in proving, not only that it contributes in a 
greater degree to the vital action and to the vital material of the general sys- 
tem than any other constituent part of it, whether solid or fluid, but has all 
the essential properties of life ; that it is capable of being acted upon, and 
contracting, like the muscular fibre, upon the application of an appropriate sti- 
mulus, as atmospheric air, for example ; on which occasion it oecomes -con* 
stringed into that cake or coagulum which every one must have beheld in 
blood drawn from the arm : that in all degrees of atmospherical temperature, 
of heat or cold, which the body is capable of enduring, it m^ntains an 

nd iwoniis, te raised to a loftier and diriner rank than the peculiar principle by which man has hltlwto be«i 
■opposed to exercise a dominion over the rest of creation. ** In the lowest order of animals,** says Dr. Hsu- 
sock, **tiwdf^^ eosrgy seems to act with most animpeded power. It ie leas and leas ooncmcrttadlnths 
*- links of the Uring chain upward to man.— The lowest animal has this diTine powsr, nsi of (has 



shotos, nor ooosdoosly : the H'ii.iki«t of men haa it also, but eonaciooaly and wiUinriy : and \l IkM 
cmam his ralinf principle ; his divine counsellor: his nerer-fhiUng help : a light to ha Ml nin hat 
IS Ma p«h.«~EsBay on Uuttasi, and Us Phy^leal and Moral Relations, p. 17(?-51S 

*Masi.Laetarett. t Beries t. Leetore vlil. 

ItalnLLaoiirtz. iBMayoiithsBloodfdfccpiM. 
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Mualitjr in its own temperatnre with scarcely any Tiriatkni : -that in tfat case 
or paraijrtic limbs it is the only power that continues vitality in them and pte* 
serves them from corruption : that though not vascular itself, it is eapaUe 
by its own energy of producing new vessels out of its own substaneoi and 
vessels, too, of every description, lymphatics, arteries, and even nerves ; and* 
finally, that though, like the muscular fibre, it is capable of contracting upon 
the application of a certain degree of appropriate stimulus, like the museolar 
fibre, also, it is instantly exhausted of its vital power whenever such stiamlas 
is excessive ; and that the stroke of lightning which destroys the muscular 
fibre and leaves it fiaccid and incontractile, destroys likewise the bloodi and 
leaves it loose and incoagulable. 

In every organized system, then, whether animal or vegetable, and in every 
part of such system, whether solid or fiuid, we trace an evident proof of thai 
controlling and identifying power which physiologists have denominated, and 
with much propriety, the pamciPLE or un. Of its cause and nature we know 
DO more than we do of the cause and nature of gravitation or magnetism. Il 
is neither essential mind nor essential matter; it is neither passion nor sensa- 
tion ; but, though unquestionably distinct from all these, is capable of eooi* 
bining with any of them : it is possessed of* its own book of laws, to whiehf 
under the same circumstances, it adheres without the smallest deviatlonj 
and its sole and uniform aim, whether acting generally or locally, is that oi 
health, preservation, or reproduction. The agency by which it operates ii 
that which we denominate or should denominate instinct, and the actions by 
which its sole and uniform aim is accomplished are what we mean or should 
mean by urenNcnva actions ; or, to speak somewhat more precisely, instinct 
is the operation of the living principle, whenever manifestly directing its 
operations to the health, preservation, or reproduction of a living frame, or 
any part of such frame.* 

The law of instinct, then, is the law of the living principle : instinctive 
actions are the actions of the living principle ; and either is that power whieh 
characteristically distinguishes organized from unorganized matter, and peiw 
vades and regulates the former as gravitation pervades and regulates the lat* 
ter, uniformly operating by definite means, in definite circumstances, to tito 

Sineral welfare of the individual system or of its separate organs ; advancing 
em to perfection, preserving them in it, or laying a foundation for their re- 
production, as the nature of the case may require. It applies equally to plants 
and to animals, and to every part of the plant as well as to every part of the 
animal, so long as such part continues alive.f It is this which maintains from 
age to afife, with so much nicety and precision, the distinctive characters of dif* 
ferent kinds and species ; which, as is noticed in a preceding study, carries oflT 
the waste or worn out matter, supplies it with new,} and in a thousand in- 
stances suggests the mode of cure, or even efiects the cure itself, in cases oi 
injury or disease. It is *' the divinity that stirs within us** of Stahl ; the vis me- 
dicat'rix naturs of {loffnaan and Cullen,^ and the physicians of our own day. 
It is hence the strawberry travels from spot to spot, and the cod or the cuckoo» 
with a wider range, Arom shore to shore, or from climate to cltmate.| 



* TUt Lecture was deHToned Jammrj, 181S; endMr. Keith ooTaeadBy^DeeeodMr 7, 1811, bid tTriO- 
■bto peper read before the LiniuBan Society, in which, like the preeeot eyvieai, he O i i p oeei Mr. KaigMi 
hjpocheeie ofgrvrttatloii as the can^e of the peculiar stimulua and aetk» of plaata, «id eoueebraa thti 
"the dirtetlon of the planrale and radicle of plant* mtiet be resolved faito vtgwMU AmMmIL BrB clw I y 
analofoiia, and eqinlly loaxplkahle with animal inatinet.''— flee ThomiiaoD^ Ann. of FUloa. voL m. p, 7f, 
or No. IS. 

t Mr. Koiiht, while he aceins desirous of resolvinf the principle of TefetaUe action Into eentrlpeitl 
fiNte, has shown that the sap of itlants, as It exlMs in the leaves of potaroes and mint, ani the leavas aai 
siioois of the vine, poeseases what he calls organizable mauer: and when plunged in a moiat and wami 
artll will ptoditee boHw or roots more or less peritet, or at least p res er ve and enoeavoar to extend lift.— 
Phil. Trans. 1810, iKSOa The whole, like the repimduciion of pofyaea and worua fWmi aeetloiia, oagM 
nMber to be rcaolvcd Into the common law of Instincr, the aim of wdich Is health, pwaenratioiK or nff i m * 
docilon : and hence the aagoT plania seems as much alive as tlie blood of anlroala. 

1 8«Ties I. Lecture xir. $ First Lines, vol. I. p. 91. lOS. 

I In eonrormhy wlUi the fsaeral prindpleaof hia aystem, Qr. Darwin aaeribea tMs aitraoidtaMV fkaskv 
•iao to the power of reason. •* It fs probable,** says he^ " that amlnatSons wore at fliat aadertakMaawrt. 
4ttt dlieeted. hy Uie more adventuioas of tiiair iMalaa, aDd laarDM fi«m one soother Ukt Ite 
sT SHBiSM is iMM4fiMfaib*'-2o€ik aaat att ML 
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In sup^ying the {dace of reaaoiiy it is perpetually asraming its semblfliiee. 
Let us take an example or two from both theyegetable and the animal wmld* 

In order that the seeds of plants should produce and perfect their respectire 
kindSf it is necessary that their shoots should rise to the surface of the earth 
to eiyoy the benefit of light and air. Now in whatever direction the eye of a 
seed, from which termination first radiates, is placed, these shoots ascend 
equidly to the surface, either in curved or straight lines, according as such 
ascent may be most easily accomplished. Mr. John H unter sowed a quantity 
of pease and beans with their eyes placed in different directions, in a t^ 
which he afterward inverted, so that the bottom was turned uppermost while 
the mould was prevented from falling out by a fine net. And in order that 
the under surface might possess a superior stimulus of light and heat to the 
uf^r, he placed looking-glasses around the mouth of the tub in such a way 
that a mucn stronger light was reflected upon the inverted mould than that of 
the direct rays of the sun ; while at the same time he covered the bottom of the 
tub with straw and mats to prevent the mould in this direction from bein^ af- 
fected by solar influence. Yet th^ same instinctive law of ascent still prevailed. 
After waiting a considerable length of time, and perceiving that no snoots bad 
protruded through the lower surface of the mould, he examined the contents 
of the tub, and found that they had all equally pressed upwards, and were 
making their way through the long column of mould above them, towards the 
reversed bottom of the vessel ; and that where the eyes had been placed 
downwards, the young shoots had turned round so as to take the same direc- 
tion. As one experiment leads on to another, he determined to try the eflfect 
of placing other seeds of the same kinds in a tub to which a rotatory motion 
should be given, so that every part of it might be equally and ^temately 
uppermost, and the seeds should have no advantage in one direction over 
another. Here, as we often behold in other cases, the instinctive principle 
of accommodation was baffled by a superior power, and the different shoots 
instead of ever turning round uniformly adhered to a straight line, except 
where they met with a pebble or any other resistance, when they made a curve 
to avoid such obstruction, and then resumed a straight line in the direction 
into which they were thereby thrown, without ever endeavouring to retinrn 
to the original path. 

Amonff animals we have various proofs of a like impulse, and we have also 
proofs of its being occasionally overpowered by a stronger cause. Thus, in 
cases of eruptive fever, there is an obvious effort of the instinctive principle 
to throw the morbific matter towards the surface of the body, where it can do 
least mischief. And where a deep-seated abscess has formed in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of a cavity that cannot be opened into without great 
danger, as that of the chest or the stomach, the same instinctive principle 
of preservation leads forward the action in a different direction, though, as in 
the experiment of the bean-seeds in the inverted tub, with much greater 
labour and difficulty ; and the abscess at length opens externally ; and Uie 
remedial process of the formation of new living matter which immediately 
succeeds, commences under the same mysterious guidance. If, in the course 
of this common tendency to the surface, an obstructive cause be encountered, 
of superior force to the instinctive principle itself, the latter, as in the experi- 
ment of the beans exposed to the action of a rotatory motion, is overpowered, 
and the result is doubtful, and ofteQ fatal. 

But these examples are general : let us advert to a few of a more particular 
nature. All the different species of birds, in constructing their nests, not 
only adhere to a peculiar plan, but, wherever they can obtain them, to peculiar 
kinds of materiads : but if these materials be not to be procured, the accom- 
modating power of the instinctive principle, as in the cases just related, 
directs them to others, and suggests the best substitutes. Thus the red- 
breast uniformly prefers oak-leaves as a lining for her nest, wherever she can 
acouire them ; but if these be not to be had, she supplies the want Inr moM 
and hair. So where the bird is of small size, and the eggs are natunlly nu- 
merous, the nest is always made proportionally warm, that the nestlingt may 
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ftU etioally partake of the yivifying heat • Thuf the wren, who lays from ten 
to eighteen eggs, constructa her little ecKlloe with the greatest care, and 
of the warmest materials ; while the plover and the eaffle, wliose eggs are so 
few that the body may easily cover them, build with little solicitude, and some- 
times content themselves with the naked cleft of a rock. And thus, too, in 
very cold winters in Lapland, the fond water-fowl will occasionally strip 
the down off its breast to line its nest and protect its progeny. 

When a wasp, in attempting to transport a dead companion from the nesty 
finds the load too heavy, he outs off its head, and carries it out in two portions.* 

A strawberry offset planted in a patch of sand will send forth almost the 
whole of its runners in the direction in which the proper soil lies neatest, ana 
few, and sometimes none, in the line, in which it lies most remote. 

When a tree which requires much moisture (says Mr. Knight) has sprunff 
up or been planted in a dry soil, in the vicinity of water, it has been observea 
that a much larger portion of its roots has been directed towards the water ; 
and that when a tree of a different species, and which requires a dry soil, has 
been placed in a similar situation, it has appeared, in the direction given to 
its roots, to have avoided the water and moist soil.^f 

** When a tree (remarks Dr. Smith) happens to ctow from seed on a wall 
(and he particularly alludes to an ash in which the fact actually occurred), it 
has been observed, on arriving at a certain size, to stop for a while and send 
down a root to the ground. As soon as this root was established in the soil, 
the tree continued increasing to a large magnitude.*^ 

The best means, perhaps, that a plant can possess of resisting the effects 
of drought, is a tuberous or bulbous root. The grass called phleum pratetue^ 
or common catstail, when growing in pastures that are uniformly moist, has 
a fibrous root, for it is locally supplied with a sufficiency of water ; but in 
dry situations, or such as are only occasionally wet, its root acquires a bul- 
bous form, and thus instinctively accommodates the plant witn a natural 
reservoir. 

And there are various other grasses, as the alopecurus geniculaiui, or geni- 
culate foxtail, that exhibit the same curious adaptation.^ 

There are some philosophers and physiologists who have endeavoured to 
ascribe the whole of these very extraordinary phenomena to the mechanical 
powers of gravitation and centrifugal force : among whom I may especislly 
mention Mr. Knight, who has attempted it in a veiy ingenious paper to 
which I have just alluded. There are others who ascribe them to the opera- 
tion of an intelligent principle, among whom, more especially, as I nave 
already observed, is Dr. Darwin. Of these two causes the instances just sub- 
mitted to you, and' thousands more might be added to them, sufficiently 
prove that the first is inadequate and that the second does not always exist $ 
at lesCst that the phenomena are often found in organized forms in which, to 
a certainty, the precise organs do not exist which are the only known seats 
of intelli^nce and sensation in the visible world. They are hence to be 
resolved mto another cause, equally remote from either, more complex in its 
operations than that of gravity, but less so, perhaps, than those of intelligence 
and feeling; embracing a distinct family of well-defined and cognate actions, 
always aiming at the same common end, the perfection, preservation, or 
reproduction of the system in which they exist ; and constituting what we 
should denominate instinct, the general property of the living principle or the 
law of organized life in a state of action. 

But the subject is too important to be closed here. It remains yet to point 
out the difference between instinct and sensation or feeling, as well as be- 
tween instinct apd reason. It remains yet for me to show yon thai all these 
' are equally divinct principles ; that they may exist separately or coi^ointly; 

*^*8iiienie, vol. 11.151. 1teaainar,tom. x1. S41. ForanaceoantorolhffrcuK|pMM^MMoflaitliiclt,ln 

ItsiM i, aee the Bwediih AmcMiiuOM Academies, vol. ill. ari. 45. Noza UMwum, by tL A. BoetaMT 

Mlt and coppofe with theie Uw youMW HQfcar^ Btbercbw ■or Iw jajliwrdat Fbannla T 

^OHL Trana. 1811, p. Sia I IniMd. toBoauir, p. 114 

f«M 8Biti^ iBtiod. loBoc. p^ 113, andik 41. 
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iHd ft remafaM alsblbr me to offer examples from among the more enrioaiflr 
iliiliilg instances of each of these reconaite powers, both wider a more simple 
ind n more complicated modification. This shall form the tMwis of oar •na^ity 
•tody. Al iMnesent 1 shall only farther observe that instinct may be defioea 
Ihe opemlioa of the principle of organized life by the exercise <m certain oa- 
tval powen directed to the present or future good of the indlyidual ; ami rsa* 
■on the operation of the principle of intellectual life, by the exercise of eeitain 
aoci«ired powers directed to the same end. Both equally answer their objecti 
are aqsaify perfect in their kind, and equally display their common oiigio. 



WImUmt trtCh BeMOB or with Inadiiel blesL 
Ttaw all tnJjOf Um power wUeh raits ilMm boot ; 
Tbbltai aliio by that diraoCioo toad, 
And f nd the metiH ppoportkMiM to tMr ond. 
ptyt whtra ftiU iMtbct is th' nMniOf gvM^ 
What Pope or Council can tbeirneed DMideT 
Keaaoiif however aUOi eool at beet, 
Caraanot Ibr aervlee, orbot Mrree when piMiU; 
fltaja till we call, and then not often near; 
^ithaneat fawrinct oomes a Tolnnteer : 
enre never lo o^erahoot. but Joat to hit. 
While alill loo wide or abort ia boman wtt; 
Sure, bv quick nature, happlneaa to gain, 
Which iMaTler Reaaon laboora at in Tain. 
Thia, too, aenrea alwajra, Beaaon nerer loof , 
One muat go right, the other may go wrong ; 
See then the acting and comparing powera. 
One in their nature, whidi are two In onra; 
And Reaaon raise o*er Instinct aa you can, 
In thIa *t is God directa, in that *t is man.— Pon. 



LECTURE V. 

CM TBB DISI'WCT I V B CHASAOTBBS OT INSTINCT, SENSATION, AND UlTBLUeBirOB. 

Wb dosed our last study by observing that instinct is the operation of 
(il6 principle of organized life by the exercise of certain natural powers 
directed to the present or future good of the individual, while reason is the 
operation of the principle of intellectual life by the exercise of certain ac- 
quired powers directea to the same end. Hence reason demands discipline 
and attains maturity ; instinct, on the contrary, neither demands the one nor 
is capable of attaining the other ; it is disciplined and mature from the first, 
and is as perfect in the infant as in the man. 

Instinct, however, has as often been confounded with fbbuno or sensatiob 
as -it has with pbrobption, which is the outline or foundation of reason: and 
ii^nce another source of those perplexities and errors in distin^ishing be- 
tween animal and vegetable life which we noticed in the preceding lecture : 
perpleBities and errors which have been productive of the most absurd and 
disgustrng consequences, and especially in regard to the delicate and elegant 
science of botany. 

Instinct, sensation, and perception are all principles essentially different; 
they may, indeed, exist conjointly, but each of them is capable of existing 
separately. Instinct is the common law or property of organized matter, as 
^invitation is of unorganized ; and the former bears the same analogy to sen- 
sation and perception as the latter does to crystallization and chemical affi- 
nity. Instinct is the general faculty of the organized niass^^ gravitation is 
of the noorganized mass; sensation and perception are p^liar powers or 
faculties appertaining to the first, as crystallization and affinity are appeiw 
tainin^ to the second : they can only exist under certain circumstances of the 
Orgunased or unorganized matter to which they respectively belong. 

This parattel, indeed, may be carried much farther. Gravitation disc0V6ts 
itself under diffsrent modifications, differtet degfdNSS of power, audi 



mnoicT, fluuiaATiQif, and mTEiMwemnL 

quMitty, diflhrem effeeto. InttiDOt eTincef an equal diTerntj in all tlMM i»> 
atanees. Graiitation belonga «qoaUy to the smaUeat and to the laneat pofw 
tions of unorganiied matter : instinct, in like mannert belon|^ equally to the 
amallest and to the largest portions of organized matter; it exists alike im 
eolids and in fluids ; in the whole frame and in every part of the frame; in erery 
organ, and in every part of every organ, so long as the principle of life eoft- 
tinues. Sir Isaac Newton established the doctrine of gravitation, and oveiw 
eame all okjections to it chiefly by the modesty with which he propounded 
and illustrated it. Without inquinng into the nature of its essence, he eon- 
tented himself with recognising it by its operations and laws. It is the aim 
of the present study to follow this great example ; and leaving all diseuasioos 
concerning the essence of instinct or of organized life, on which instinct is 
dependent, and which c^onstitutes its sphere, as matter constitutes the spheie 
of gravitation, to point out nothing more than the nature of its action, wad oe* 
casionally to catch a glance at the laws by which it is regulated. 

From what has been already said, we see clearly that the power of instinel 
runs equally throagh the limits of vegetable and animal life, and conse- 
quently, that instinct, sensation and perception, whatever they consist in, are 
powers or principles essentially different. Instinct is the common property 
of organized life in all its forms, but life itself is not necessarily eonneeted 
either with reason or sensation ; and it is of no small consequence that we 
attend to this curious and extraordinary fact, the proofs of which are abon* 
dantly in our own possession. The blood is alive, and has all the comnum 
properties of life, as was very satisfactorily shown in an antecedent lecture, 
from the experiments of Mr. John Hunter; but we all know that it possesses 
neither feehng nor intelligence : the bones, the cartilageB, the cellular mem- 
brane, and the cuticle are alive; but, in a state of health, they are equally des- 
titute of both these properties, and whether in health or disease, are alwajra 
destitute of the latter. 

Sensation and perception, so far as we arc capable of witnessing, can only 
exist in appropriate oivans, as nerves, or modifications of nerves, which are 
the only known seat ofthe one, and the brain, or some modification of brain, 
wiiich is the only known seat of the other. In the higher classes of animals, 
as piammals, birds, amphibials, and fishes, the nerves take their rise from die 
brain, or rather from some particular part of it. But this is not an India* 
pensable law of life; for, in insects, we meet with nerves, but no brain; and 
m most zoophytic and many other tribes of worms, with neither brain nor 
nerves. And hence, wherever these organs or either of them are discover- 
able, it is consistent with right reason to infer, that the faculty also exists to» 
which they respectively give rise. But, on the contrary, where neither of 
these org[ans exists, as in plants, and a multitude of the lowest tribes of ani* 
nials, which in the zoological system of Lamarck are on this account denomi^ 
nated apailhic or insentient,* we have the same reason for inferring tb«t» 
though life is present, and, indeed, in many instances, peculiariy tenaeiona 
and vigorous, there is neither intelligence nor sensation ; and that the whole 
of the vital functions and operations are performed, like the semUanees of 
intelligence in the preceding case, by the common law of instinct ; whioh^ 
operating in different ways, m different organs, and beings of different struo* 
lures, appertains to living matter of every lund. 

These observations will apply to the vegetable as well as to the animal 
kingdom ; for plants have a close analogy to the senseless tribes, the tubi- 
pores, madrepores, sponges, and infasory worms, we are now contemplating 
in their structure and origin, as well as in the limited rauj^ of their powers ; 
these animals being in many instances equally simple in theur make, and 
equally destitute of locomotion, and equally propagating their kinds by the 
generation of buds or bulbs, instead of by that of SMds or eggs. Like theae 
low kinds of animals, plants, moreover, are altogether without organs either 
offense or mtelligwice ; and it is consequently correct to infer, tlwt tfac^ are 
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aqnatty without the faculties which it is the sole property of euch organs im 
develope. And hence, again, however curious and astonishing the poweii 
they occasionally evince, they are powers that can only be resolved, is in 
the case of zoophjrtic worms, into the ever present and ever active law of 
instinct or organized life. We hear, indeed, at times, of the ascription of 
mental or corporeal passions- to vegetables ; of general feeling and ideas ; of 
love and languishment, and desire and aversion. But all this is fancy, and 
proceeds from an erroneous and contracted view of the general naturo^of the 
law of instinct, and its extraordinary power of supplying the place of sense 
and reason, where these, or the organs in which they reside, are not present. 
We hear, in like manner, occasionally, of the brain, stomach, lungs, and 
i^BTves of vesetables ; but all this is still more imaginary than the preceding; 
it is a mere fancy buih upon a mere fancy : nobody has ever been capable of 
pointing out the probable or even possible seat of such organs, and they have 
only been idly conjectured because the faculties to which they give rise have 
been conjectured antecedently. 

Is there, then, no such thing as instinctive feeling 1—« term in eveiy one's 
mouth, and which every one, till he tries, supposes he comprehends 1 What 
but an instinctive feeling is the love of life, the dread of death, the economy 
of pairing, and the desire of progeny ? 

Wherever feeling exists, these, in a certain sense, may unquestionably be 
called instinctive feelings ; but it should be remembered that the expression 
is, in everv instance, of a compound character, and involves two distinct 
ideas, which may exist either separately or conjointly: and we have the same 
reason for using the phrase instinctive intelligence as instinetioe jfeelinf: for 
we can only mean, or ought only to mean, instinct combined with isUeHtgencet 
or instinct' combined with feelings according to the nature of the case 
before us. 

Combinations of this kind, indeed, are not unfrequent ; and I shall pre- 
sently proceed to produce examples of them : but it becomes necessary to 
observe, in the present place» that all the operations we are now adverting to^ 
and which are usually characterized as instinctive feelings, as self-preserva- 
tion, attachment to life, resistance of destruction, reproduction of the whole 
or of separate parts of the system, and even the economy of pairing, though 
often united with feeling, and not un frequently with intelligence as wdl, 
occur, nevertheless, in a multiplicity of instances in which we have either 
direct proofs, or the most cogent reasons for believing, that there is neither 
feeling nor intelligence whatever; and that every thing is the result of pure, 
unintelligent, insentient instinct. 

I have just observed that the blood is alive : it has all the cofmnon properties 
of life; irritability, contractility, and a power of maintaining its natural scale 
of heat, whatever be the temperature of the atmosphere by which it is sur^ 
rounded : and it is perpetually showing its attachment to life by the due and 
discretionary exercise of these properties with a view of preserving life. It 
equally resists every excess of cold or of heat that may be injunous to it, 
and hence sometimes raises the thermometer and sometimes depresses it : it 
contracts itself, like the muscular fibre, upon the application of an appropriate 
stimulus, and conveys the principle of life, and powerfully assists in applying 
that principle to parts in which the vital action is languid, or has altogether 
ceased. There is no part of the animal system that evinces in a more emi- 
nent degree the faculty of self-preservation, or self-production, of attachment 
to life, or of ref istance to whatever is injurious, than the blood ; and yet every 
one knows that this faculty is pure, unmixed instinct, ecjually destitute of 
feeling or intelligence : it is, as I have already defined instmct to be in every 
instance, a '* simple operation of the principle of organized /iTe by the exercise 
of certain natural powers directed to the present or future good of the 
individual.*^* 

In the new-laid egg we have an equal proof of the same faculty of self* 
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Miervation, the Bame attachment to life, and reaiatance to deatmction. F&r, 
like the blood of a healthy adult, the new-laid egg, the few and simple yetaehi 
of which are merely in a nascent and liquescent state, and which can scarcely 
be regarded otherwise than as a fluid, is capable equally of counteracting 
heat, cold, and putrefaction, and does forcibly counteract them for a consider- 
able period longer than an egg that has been frozen or in any other way 
deprived of its vital and instinctive principle. It is this vital and instinctive 
pnnciple that alone matures the egg, and shapes the matter of which it con- 
sists into distinct and specific lineaments, and calls forth the power which H 
does not yet possess, of sensation and perception. In what way these attri- 
butes are produced we know not ; but we see them issuing from the matter 
of the egg alone, when aided by the additional and cherishing power of simple 
heat. And, provided it be properly regulated and applied, it is of no import- 
ance from what quarter such heat is derived ; for we have already had occa- 
sion to observe, that the warmth of a sand-bath or of an oven will answer as 
effectually as that of the mother's sitting over it. 

But let us not rest here: let us proceed to examples of the renewal or mo- 
pagation of life, from parent stocKs; to examples of the reproduction of the 
whole, or of separate parts of the system, in cases in which there is as ob- 
vious a destitution of sensation or mteUigence ; and where, as |n the pre- 
ceding instances, the whole must be the result of pure insentient instinct. 

There is not a single organ in the animal frame but what is perpetually 
reproducing itself, alternately dying and renewing ; so that the same man of 
to-day has not an individual particle belonging to him of that which consti- 
tuted his corporeal frame ten, fifteen, or twenty years ago. And yet the 
whole of this important change, this ent'ure reproduction of the material sys- 
tem, though occurring in sentient and even m intelligent organs, occurs at 
the same time without any kind of feeling or consciousness in the individual, 
or the organs that constitute the individual. 

This very curious fact is still more obvious in the generation of new 
matter of every kind, — muscular, glandular, bony, and even nervous, upon 
the death of a considerable portion of an organ in consequence of external 
injury or other violence. The nice and admirable law by which the dead 
substance is carried off, and its place supplied by the gradual reproduction 
of fresh matter of the very same nature and properties, I have already ex- 
plained.* In the separation of the dead from tne living parts, there is gene^ 
rally, though not always, some degree of pain, from the mcreased local action 
that takes place, and more especially from the tension given to the skin by 
the secretion of sound and healthy pus, in order to effect its bursting; but in 
the actual generation of the new material that is to fill up the cavity, and 
supply the place of what is lost, there is no pain or sensation whatever in a 
healthy process ; while, as I have likewise already observed, the poin^ng of 
the abscess, like the pointing of the seeds of peas or beans, in what direction 
soever they are sown, will be uniformly towards the surface,! whatever be 
the obstacles that must be overcome in order to reach it. 

The generation of life, then, no more necessarily demands or implies the 
existence of sensation, than attachment to life, or a self-preserving principle : 
it may be combined with it, but it may also exist separately or without it. 
Monro, indeed, has distinctly proved by experiment, that the limb of a frog 
can live and bis nourished, and its wounds healed, without any nerve what- 
ever, and, consequently, without any source or known possibility of sensation. 

Let us apply this reasoning, which I udmit is thus far drawn from individiflll 
parts of the system alone, to a regeneration or reproduction of the entire system. 

The lungs or gills of an animal are precisely analogous to the leaves of a 
plant. All these, as I have already observed, are perpetually changing by a 
nicely balanced alternation of decay and reproduction. In animals and ever- 
green plants this change is so gradual as to elude all notice. In deciduoos 
plantSy on the contrary, it is sudden and obvious to every one ; yet the same 
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inatinctiv^ power that produces the one change produces also the other; nl 
as in the former case we have a perfect consciousness that the effect tihei 
place without any sensation or intelligence, no man will be so eztraTBgaot 
as to maintain that there is any sensation or intelligence concerned in the 
latter. But the very same process that produces the leaves or shoots of 
plants produces also their buds; the vegetable vessels are the same; there 
IS no new principle employed, but merely an adaptation of the one common 
principle of instinct or the law of simple life to the production of a different 
effect ; for the very same eye may, by too much or too little pruning of the 
wood, be converted into a shoot or into a bud. The buds of plants, however, 
are their proper offspring ; and in many cases as perfectly so as their seed- 
lihgs, or those reared from seeds. In other instances we find a pro^ny 
equally perfect produced by a separation of bulbs or roots, or by radicles 
shooting out from creeping joints, as in the strawberry. In all which it 
would M absurd, even if plants were possessed of a nervous system, which 
they are not, to contend that a sense of feeling was more exerted than in the 
reproduction of the separate organs of an animal, to support the coounon 
wear and tear of animal life. 

Why, then, should it ever have been contended that such a kind of sensation 
is necessary in the formation of seeds, by the conjoint action of what have been 
denominated a male and female organization 1 The stimulus of moisture, of 
light, heat, and air, evolves equally the specific flower ; and'the ever-present 
and all-pervading law of Nature determines the different parts of the ik>wer, 
or the different flowers themselves, to be of different characters : the Iknna 
is secreted from the anther, a part which is called the male organ ; and as it 
drops upon the open tube of the pistil, which is denominated the female organ, 
it becomes a new stimulus, and excites to a new action. But neither stimulus 
nor action are necessarily sensation, nor the sources of sensation. Hie 
pistil, or rather the receptacle which lies at the bottom of the pistil, in 
consequence of this new excitation, evolves or produces a new material, 
which we call a seed ; but during the formation and evolution of this seed, 
from first to last, there is no more necessity for supposing the existence of any 
thing like sensation, than during the antecedent stimulus of the light, and heat, 
and moisture, upon the parent stem by which the flower itself became evolved ; 
or durin? the same stimulus upon the joints or bulbs of the plant by which 
an equally healthy and perfect progeny has, perhaps, been produced from these 
different organs. 

I have already observed, that in the lowest class of animals we meet with 
instances of reproduction equally varied, and of the very same nature : some- 
times by buds or bulbs, as in the case of the polype ; sometimes by slips or 
lateral offsets, as in one or two species of the leech ; and sometimes, and per- 
haps more ^^enerally, by seeds or ova. But as, in the tribes I now refc^ to, 
we meet with neither nerves or nervous system, and as the reproduction 
of living matter does not necessarily demand the exisience of a nervous 
system, or of that corporeal feeling to which alone, so far as we are acquainted 
with nature, a nervous system is capable of e^iving birth ; we have the strongest 
reason for supposing that the generation of progeny is, in these cases, as un- 
accompanied with passion or sensation as in the instance of plants. 

I have dwelt the longer upon this subject, as being anxious to divest one 
of the most elegant and interesting branches of natural history of the gross- 
ness and indelicacy with which it has been incrusted by the language and 
opinions of many modern physiologists ; and to open it as widely as possible 
to the study and pursuit of every one. 

It must be obvious, I think, that instinct has no more necessary connexion 
with feeling or sensation than with intelligence ; and that even the faculties 
of attachment to life, resistance to destruction, the economy of pairing, and 
the process of generation, though often combined with both sensation and 
intelligence, are not necessarily combined with either of them ; that intelli- 
gence is not more discrepant from sensation than sensation is from instinct ; 
that cither may exist separately, and that all may exist together. 
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Whsnee derive the young of every kind a knowledge of the peculmrpowerg 
4hat are to appertain to them hereafter, even before the full formation of the 
organs in which those powers are to reside ? To adopt the beautiftd hmgoage 
of the first physiologist of Rome, 

Corana nata priiM yftalo qaam fhrntibna exaiaat, 
nUi iratas pettt, atqne inmtiu inuxfuet: 
At eatulflt pantheranun, acynuiMqae leonmn, 
UnfoibQa, ae pedibns jam torn morauqoe repufiuait, 
Vix etiam quom mint dentea ungueaqne enim. 
AUtum proporao cenos alifi omne Tidemoa 
FMere, at a pouui tmnalnm petere auxUianuL* 

llie yocma cairwtioae homa 
NePer yet bare apronted. with hia takeA front 
Bntti wlmi enraged : the lion whelp or paid 
With dawa and teeth oontenda, ere teeth or elawa 
Scarce apring conapicaona ; while the plniim'd tribea 
Troat to their winca, and from th* expuided down 
. Draw, wb«i fintt Bedf*d, a tramuloua deftoca. 

In like manner an infant, in danger of falling from its nurse's arms, stretches 
<mt its little hands to break the fall as though acquainted by ez])erience with 
the use of such an action. We here meet with an instance of pure instinct i 
but we pursue the sam^ conduct in adult age, and we have then an exampla 
of instinct combined with intelligence ; and intelligence, instead of opposmg 
the instinctive exertion, encourages and fortifies it. Bo when caterpillarsv. 
observes Mr. Smellie, are shaken from a tree, in whatever direction they de- 
scend, they all instantly turn towards the trunk and climb upwards, though 
till now they have never been on the surface of the ground. 

The vegetable kingdom offers us examples of simple instinct equally sin« 
gfular and marvellous. Thus the stalk of the convolvulus twmes from the 
left or east by the south to the west, the face bt;iiig towards the south: the 
phaMeolusun^aris^OT kidney-bean, pursues the same course : while the honey- 
suckle and the hop take a perfectly reverse direction. Who will reveal to us 
the cause of these differences ! 

In the following instances the cause is obvious : it proceeds from the pe- 
culiar structure and power of the different animals to which they relate : and 
it would perhaps be as obvious to us in the preceding, were we as intimately 
acquaihted with the nature of plants as of animals. The squirrel, the fiela- 
mouse, and the very curious bird called nut-hatch (sitta Euroocea), live equally 
on hazel-nuts ; but each of them opens them in a very different manner. 
The squirrel, after rasping off the small end, splits the shell in two with his 
lonff fore-teeth, as a man does with his knife : the field-mouse nibbles a hole 
with his teeth as regular as if drilled with a wimble, and yet so small that it 
is wonderful how the kernel can be extracted through it ; while the nut-hatch 
picks an irregular ragged hole with his bill ; but as this artist has no paws to 
hold the nut firm while he pierces it, like an adroit workman he fixes it, as it 
were, in a vice in some cleft of a tree or in some crevice ; when, standing 
oVer it, he readily perforates the stubborn shell ; and while at work makes a 
rapping noise that may be heard at a considerable distanccf 

The sphex or ichneumon wasp, in its perfect state, feeds on the nectary of 
flowers ; but as soon as she is fitted to deposite her eggs, she becomes acts- 
ated by an appetite of another kind. She first bores a small cylindrical hole 
in a sandy soil, into which, by accurately turning round, she drops an egg: 
she then seeks out a small neen caterpillar that inhabits the leaves of the 
cabbage-plant, and which she punctures with her sting, yet so slightly and 
delicately as not to kill it ; she then rolls it up into a circle, and places it in 
the sandy nest immediately over the egg. She continues the pursi|it till she 
has counted twelve ; and nas, in like manner, deposited twelve caterpillais 
one over the other; and repeats the same process till she has exhausted her^ 
•elf of her entire stock of eggs. She immediately closes the holes a a ddieii 
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intnistmg her eg^ to the parent heat of the siiii. The egg In each s^Mrala 
«ell or aperture is soon hatched, and finds its food duly prepared for it* and 
from its enfeebled state incapable of resisting its attack, though preserred 
horn putrefaction by the little life that has remained to it. It feeds pro- 
gressively on the twelve caterpillars ; and by the time it has exhausted them, 
becomes fitted for, and converted into, a chrysalis ; in due time it awakes from 
its dormancy, works its way to the surface of the earth, throws off its chiy* 
nlid investment, finds itself accommodated with wings, rises into the atmos- 
phere, feeds on the hone^ of plants instead of on roag^ts ; and at len^ 
pursues the very same train of actions to provide itself with a progeny which 
was pursued by the parent insect of the year before. 

In what I have thus far advanced, I have chiefly proved, however, that 
instinct may exist separately : I will next proceed to a few examples, in which 
it will be clear to eveiy one that it may exist in conjunction with each of the 
other tvro principles of sensation and intelligence. 

And, first, as to its union with sensation. Wherever a nervous system is 
to be traced, which alone is the source of sensation, we have abundant proois 
of such an alliance. We meet with it, without having language by which to 
describe it, in the glow and elasticity of health, in the satisfaction of a cheer- 
ful meal, and in the refreshment of sound and natural sleep after fatigue ; and 
we meet with it still more obviously, and in diversities which language is ca- 
pable of characterizing, in all those natural emotions to which we have just 
adverted, and which, in consequence of such alliance, have obtained the 
popular name of instinctive sensations or feelings, but which in reality are 
peculiar instincts combined with peculiar feelings. 

Let us select a few other examples. We are told by Galen,* that on opening 
a goat big with young he found one of the young ones alive, which he nastily 
snatched up, and took into a room where there were various vessels severally 
fitted for the purpose with wiiit^ oil, honey, milk, grains, and fruits. The 
little kid first rose upon its feet and walked ; then shook itself, and scratched 
its side with one of its hoofs ; it next smelt alternately at all the dishes before 
it, and at last fixed upon and licked up the milk. In this case the sense of 
smell went distinctly in aid of the instinctive search after food, and deter- 
mined the particular kind : so that the instinct and the sensation co-operated. 
Thus rabbits, when left to the operation of pure instinct, dig holes in the 
ffround for warmth and protection : but after continuing for some time in a 
Gomestic state, and finding that they can obtain a more comfortable asylum 
by other means, and with less labour, they seldom pursue, even when they 
have an opportunity, the instinctive process, but burrow in the straw, or 
whatever material is provided for them. 

In this case the sense of superior comfort combines itself, as in the pre- 
ceding, with the instinct, and pursues the same end, though by a change of 
the means. So again, the new-bom young of all animals, in whatever way 
they take their food, are at first stimulated by instinct alone. The lamo 
sucks, the chicken pecks, and the nestling of the sparrow gapes. In like 
manner, the mother secretes or selects its food from an instinctive stimulus 
alone. The udder of the dam swells and becomes painful, the crop of the 
pigeon does the same ; and there are some birds, whose common food is grain, 
that durinff this season devour for their young, spiders and other insects, 
which nothinff could induce them to touch at any other time. This sweet 
intercourse of natural action lays a foundation for something that in a short 
time shows itself to be superior to instinct, though it has often, but erroneously, 
been so denominated. The young of two different mothers, if interchanged 
as soon as they are bom or hatched, are as satisfied with the foster or suppo- 
sititious as with the natural parent : and the mothers, unless made suspicious 
of the deception, are as satisfied with their foster or supposititious young. 
But let the same interchange be attempted a week or a month afterwara, and 
in no case will it succeed. Short as has been the intervening pexiody then 
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has been a birth of feeling as well as a growth of form ; the rising sense has 
united itself with the already mature instinct ; and the natural nurse and the 
natural nursling will pine equally^ if separated from each other. 

The poet we have just adverted to, who may pre-eminently be called the 
poet of nature, has beautifully illustrated this remark by the yearning affec- 
tion of the cow for her young calf when it has strayed from her or she has 
been robbed of it ; hunting after it with intense anxiety in every direction, 
mourning for it with a cry that cannot fail to wind itself into every feelinff 
heart, and eoually refusing the fattening glebe and the refreshmg stream.* 
The female duffon|r or sea-cow of the Sumatra coast, whose general histoiy 
we have already given a glance at,t evinces a like degree of maternal affec- 
tion; insomuch that when its young has been entrapped or speared, the 
mother pursues it so closely and so fearlessly as to be taken with the greatest 
ease. The young sea-calves have a short, sharp, pitiable cry, which they 
fre^entl^ repeat ; and, like the stricken deer, are also said to shed tearst 
which, Sir Thomas Raffles tells us, are carefully preserved by the common 
I>eople as a charm, the possession of which is supposed to secure the affec- 
tions of those to whom they are attached in the same manner as they attract 
the mother to her young.| 

The instinct of this early aee, however, belongs to such early age alonet 
and to the purpose of such early age alone : and when it has answered that 
purpose it ceases, and we meet with no more trace of it : but the feeling 
vfjmch follows so close upon it, and to which, perhaps, it has given birth, is 
on higher order, and continues for a much longer period of time ; and for 
a period of time, indeed, directly proportioned to its intensity, or, in lothei 
words, to the ascending rank of sentient or percipient life in which it makes 
its appearance. 

Hence in the two lowest classes of animals, we meet with nothing of the 
sort whatever; the young of insects and worms having a foreign food pro- 
vided for them without the intervention of the mother : and hence, too, in 
various quadrupeds and birds the feeling progressively dies away as the 
young become independent ; while in man we lx}hold the principle of intelli- 
gence, in its most lovely and interesting character, a moral and internal (eeU 
iug, a sense of gratitude and veneration on the one side, of keen complacency 
and delight on the other, and of active affection on both, catching hold of the 
two preceding principles, and producing a strong cord of interunion that can 
never be broken but with the cords of the heart itself. 

Something of the kind is occasionally, indeed, to be met with in quadru- 
peds, as 1 have formerly observed in the case of the seal and lamantin tribes 
(trichecus Manaitu)^ which pass through life in families of single male and 
single female, never deserting or deserted by their young, till the latter, hav- 
ing reached the term of maturity, separate to found families of their own. 

In these cases we see examples of all the three principles of instinct, sen- 
sation, and intelligence in a state of union : and we occasionally meet with still 
more extraordinary examples of the same fact. One of the most extraordi- 
nary, perhaps, is that related by Mr. Gilbert White, in his very interesting 
History of Selbourn, of the gratitude and affection of a young hare towards a 
cat by which it had been suckled and brought up ; the leveret following tho 
cat about the garden, playing with her like a kitten, and bounding towards 
her upon her purring or uttering any other call of tenderness. 

We see something of the same kind of internal feeling, and often exalted 
to a still higher pitch, in the gratitude and affection of the fond and faithful 
dog for a kind and indulgent master ; occasionally, indeed, rising superior to« 
and openly triumphing over, the strongest instinctive feelings of the animal 
frame, over thirst and hunger, and the love of life itself; and incitingf him to 
perish voluntarily by the side of his master and share his grave, rather than 
abandon his corse, when, in the course of a solitary journey, he has suddenly 
fallen a victim to accident or violence. The late Bishop of Landaff has a 
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strikinr anecdote to this effect in his very interesting Life, in which he lelalcf 
the suoden disappearBnce of a man, who, it seems, had oerished on the top 
of Helvellyn; his body was found two months afterward in this exposed and 
desolate spot, with his faithful dog still sitting by it.* And he adds a similar 
tale, told him by the duke of Northumberland, concerning a yowig antelope 
that had perished by a fall, whose mother immediately quitted the mature ip 
which she was feeding, sat piteously by the side of the body, which she re- 
fused to quit, and died of grief and hune^er. 

I will only adjoin another case of a hke interesting kind, that occurred not 
Jong since in my own family. A favourite cat, that was accustomed from 
day to day to take her station quietly at my elbow, on the writing-table, 
sometimes for hour after hour, while I was engaged in study, became at 
length less constant in her attendance, as she had a kitten to take care of. 
One mommg she placed herself in the same spot, but seemed unquiet ; and, 
Instead of seating herself as usual, continued to rub her furry sides against 
my hand and pen, as though resolved to draw my attention and make me 
leave off. As soon as she had accomplished this point she leaped down on 
the carpet, and made towards the door with a look of great uneasiness. I 
opened the door for her as she seemed to desire ; but instead of going forward* 
she turned round and looked earnestly at me as though she wished me to 
follow her, or had something to communicate. I did not fully understand her 
meaning, and being much engaged at the time, shut the door upon her, that 
she mi^t go where she liked. In less than an hour afterward sne had M^ 
found an entrance into the room, and drawn close to me ; but insteacKf 
mounting the table and rubbing herself acrainst my hand as before, she was 
now under Uie table and continued to rub herself against my feet ; on moving 
which, 1 struck them against a something which seemed to be in their way; 
and, on looking down, beheld, with equal grief and astonishment, the dead 
body of her little kitten covered over with cinder-dust, and which I supposed 
had been alive and in good health. I now entered into the entire train of this 
afflicted cat*s feelings. She had suddenly lost the nursling she doted on, and 
was resolved to make me acquainted with it, — assuredly that I might know 
her grief, and probably also that I might inquire into the cause ; and finding 
me too dull to understand her expressive motioning that 1 would follow her to 
the cinder-heap on which the dead kitten had been thrown, she took the great 
labour of bringing it to me herself, from the area on the basement floor, and 
up a whole flight of ^airs, and laid it at my feet. I took up the kitten in my 
hand, the cat still following me, made inquiry into the cause of its death, 
Which I found, upon siunmoning the servants, to have been an accident in 
which no one was much to blame ; and the yearning mother having thus 
attained her object, and gotten her master to enter into her cause, and divide 
her sorrows with her, gradually took comfort, and resumed her former station 
by my side. 

Yet, not unfrequently we meet with instances of the union of intelligence 
alone with instinct alone ; of design and contrivance directed to extraordi- 
nary occasions, no moral or internal feeling being necessary. 

The rook usually and instinctively builds her nest in the tallest branches of 
the tallest trees : in Welboum churchyard, however, as we learn in a letter 
to Dr. Darwin, from a relative, a rookery was not long since formed on the 
outside of the spire, and the tops of the loftiest windows. There had formerly 
been a row or grove of high trees in the neighbourhood, but they had been 
cut down ; and their aerial tenants being dispossessed of their proper man- 
ision, had betaken themselves to the church-spire and windows, as the most 
appropriate building for their purpose ; and had thus manifestly evinced the 

^ sir M^dter Soott bts, with much Jadgmont, miected a aiiuilar, perhapa Um sum aloiv, m Um bnls 
w 4Sa cf tbe hmmc ttnprntlTa and pojmlar ballads in Uve Engliah language : 
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I cTimbM the dark brow of the mighty I{elrdl}7i, 
Lakes and mountains beneath me gieamM misty and wide. 

All was still, sare, by fits, when the eagle was yelling, 
And starting around roc tbe echoes replied, Ac itc 
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•Uiance of instinct with intelligence.* So the jackdaws of SMbonnii ac- 
CM>rding to Mr. White, not finding a sufficiency of towers and steeples, and 
lofty houses, on which they usually hung their nests in this pleasant Tillaget 
accommodated themselves to the occasion, and built them inforsidcfinrabbii* 
burrows. / 

The ostrich is accused of a total want of natural feeling, because she aban^ 
dons her eggs to be hatched by the heat of the sun •.. when incubation is ne- 
cessary, however, the ostrich instinctively employs It, and that, too, hi con- 
junction with an mtelligence which it rarely evinced by other birds. Thus 
m Senegal, where the heat is still great, she relinquishes her eggs durinsr tbs 
day, but sits upon them through the night ; and at the Cape of Good Hope^ 
where the heat is less consid^jESble, she sits upon them, like other birds^ both 
day and night. In like manner ducks and geese, though not renowned for 
sagacity, cover up their eggs when they quit them, till their return to thft 
liest ; and there are few birds that do not turn and shift their eggs at differeni 
periods of the tedious process of incubation, so as to give an eouai degree ^ 
of warmth to every part. We have already observed, however, tnat the ae- ' 
commodating power of the instinctive principle to particular circumstancflfy 
which so wonaerfully enables it to supply the place of reason, gives il, hi 
many instances, a striking assumption of its character. It is, h^ee, poisi* 
Ue that one or two of the examples here noticed may be referrible to this ac- 
commodating faculty ; but the exercise of a certain extent of reason, as a 
distinct principle, must be admitted in several of them, in which there is not 
only a display of design and contrivance towards the accomplishment of this 
new object, but apparently of design and contrivance as the result of a gene* 
ral convention and discussion of the question submitted to the tribe assembled 
on the occasion, and whose common interest is at stake. 

Generally speaking, the principle of instinct is perfect and infaUiUe in its 
guidance ; there is, however, an occasional aberration, perhaps a playfulnesst 
m this as in every other part of nature. Thus the light of the candle is, by 
ilies and various other insects, mistaken for the light and warmth of the snn, 
often to the loss of limb or even life itself. So the flesh-fly i|nd blow-fly 
(musca camifica and m. vomitoria) are deceived by the smell of the carrion- 
flower (stapelia hirsuta)^ and often deposite their eggs upon it instead of upon 
gutrescent meat ; in consequence of which the grului die almost as soon as 
atched, for want of proper nourishment. 

In like manner we find, occasionally, a few migrating birds in countries 
where they were never seen before, and which have evidently mistaken their 
course. 

There are various instincts, connected, for the most part, with a singularity 
of configuration, that are either peculiar to the birds, or altogether anonalons. 
But they show, at least, that the great Author of nature is the lord and not the 
slave of his own laws, and is at all times capable of producing definite effects 
by a diversity of means. Thus the didus BoliiamUf or solitary dodo, in 
general esteemed almost as stupid a bird as the ostrich, divides the labour of 
incubation with his female, and alternately sits upon the eggs during her 
absence. The hen of this tribe has a protuberance on each side the breaat, 
like the teat of quadrupeds. When the young of the turtle-dove are halcfaed* 
and capable of receiving nutriment from the crop of the mother, the male 
parent experiences an equal change and enlargement in this organ, aeeiielee 
the same nutritive material, and equally contributes to the support of its 
nestlings. 

I have already observed that insects in general deposite their eggs in places 
admirably suited to the future wants of the nascent larves, and wen fortver 
take leave of their embryo progeny : but the forficulatfiiru:if2aria,or comoion 
ear-wig, broods over her young like a hen, and only qnits them ai au^ 
which is the usual penod in which this genus flies in pursuit of tooam 
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Among migrating birds it is not very ancommon for the males alone to dart 
the dangers of a distant voyag^ey and to leave the females behind them : but 
in the fringiUa Calebs, or chaffinch, we find this rule completely inverted ; for 
the female chaffinches of Sweden quit their males and migrate to Holland 
towards the winter, and duly return to them in the spring ; while many of thft 
males indulge in a profound sleep during the greater period of their absence. 
Most vegetables mdulge in a winter-sleep of the same kind ; but there are 
some that sleep still longer. Thus the tuberose root of the ferraria Ferru" 
rto/o, an ornamental herbaceous plant of the Cape of Good Hope, remains 
torpid every alternate year, and sometimes continues in this state for two 
years together, without putting forth either leaf or fibre- 
Let us close these observations with a momentary glance at the very sin- 
Kar instinctive powers of the cancer ruricola, or land-crab. This is an in- 
stant of the tropical regions, and especially of the Bahama islands: it is 
negarious, and associates in large bodies that preserve an orderly society, 
for the most part, in the recesses of inland mountains, though they regularly 
once a year march down to the seaside in an army of some millions, to de- 
posite their spawn in the ocean. The time selected for this expedition is 
usually the month of May, when they sally forth from the stumps of liolinw 
trees, the clefts of rocks, and subterranean burrows, in enormous multitudes. 
The whole ground, indeed, is covered with this reptile band of adventurers; 
and no geometrician could direct them to their destined station by a shorter 
course. ^^They turn neither to the right hand nor to the \e(U whatever be the 
obstacles that intervene: and if they meet with a house they will rather 
attempt to scale the walls than relinquish the unbroken tenor of their way. 
~ Occasionally, however, they are obliged to conform to the face of the country; 
and if it be intersected by rivers, they pursue the stream to its fountain head. 
In great dearth of min they are compelled to halt, when they seek the most 
convenient encampment and remain there till the weather changes. They 
make a similar halt when the sun shines with intense heat, and wait for the 
cool of the evening. The journey often takes them up three months before 
they arrive on the seacoast ; as soon as they accomplish which, they plunge 
into the water, shake off their spawn upon the sands, which they leave to 
nature to mature and vivify, and immediately measure back their steps to the 
mountains. The spawn, thus abandoned, are not left to perish : the soft 
sands afford them a proper nidus ; the heat of the sun, and the water, give 
them a birth ; when millions of little crabs are seen crawling to the shore and 
exploring their way to the interior of the country, and thus quitting their 
elementary and native habitation, for a new and untried mode of existence. 
It is the marvellous power of instinct that alone directs them, as it directed 
the parent hosts from whom they have proceeded; that marvellous power 
which is co-extensive with the wide range of organic life, universally recog- 
nised, thottgh void of sensation ; consummately skilful, though destitute of 
intelligence ; demanding no growth or developement of faculties, but mature 
and perfect from its first formation. 

The general corollary resulting from these observations is as follows : that 
instinct, as I have already defined it to be, is the operation of the principle of 
organized life by the exercise of certain natural powers, directed to the pre- 
sent or future good of the individual; while reason is the operation of the 
principle of intellectual life by the exercise of certain acquired powers di- 
rected to the ftame object : that it appertains to the whole organized mass, as 
gravitation does to the whole unorganized ; equally actuating the smallest 
and the largest portions, the minutest particles and the bulkiest systems ; 
every organ and every part of every organ, whether solid or fluid, so long as 
it contuiues alive: that, like gravitation, it exhibits, under particular circum- 
stances, different modifications, different powers, and different effects; but 
that, like gravitation, too, it is subject to its own division of laws, to which, 
nnder definite circumstances, it adheres without the smallest deviation ; and 
that its sole and uniform aim, whether acting generally or locallyt Is that of 
perfoctiony preservationt or reproduction. ' 
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Of its mode of existence we know nothing: but as little do we know of 
the principle of gravitation or of mind. We can only assure ounielyes that 
they are distinct powers, perhaps distinct essences ; and we see them acting* 
as weU separately as conjointly, for the general good. Under their accordant 
influence we behold the plastic and mysterious substance of matter, which 
we most be especially careful not to confound with themselves, rising from 
** airy nothing^ into entity ; ascending from invisible elements into worids 
and systems of worlds ; from shapeless chaos and confusion, into form, and 
order, and harmony ; from brute and lifeless immobili^, into energy and 
activity ; into a display of instinct, feejing, perception ; of bemg, and beauty 
and happiness. One common design, one uniform code of laws, equally 
simple and majestic, equally local and comprehensive, pervades, informs, 
unites, and consummates the whole. The effect, then, being one, the mighty 
cause that produced it must be one also ; an eternal and infinite unity — the 
radiating fountain of all possible perfections — ever activi, but ever at rest^- 
ever present, though never seen— immaterial, incorporeal, ineffable : but the 
source of all matter, of all mind, of all existences, and all modes of exist- 
ence. Whatever we behold is God — all nature is his awful temple— all 
sciences the porticoes that open to it : and the chief duty of pfailosopny is to 
conduct us to his altar ; to render all our attainments, which are the boun- 
teous afflations of his spirit, subservient to his glory ; and to engrave on the 
tablet of our hearts this great accordant motto of all natural andall revealed 
religion, of Athens and of Antioch, of Aratus and of St. Paul, ** in him we 
live, and move, and have our being." 
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LECTURE VI. 

cm STMPATRT AND rABCnTATION. 



Wb have now summarily contemplated several of the most important 
phenomena both of organic and inorganic nature ; and have traced out some- 
thing of the laws by which these phenomena are produced and regulated. 
Among the most extraordinary facts that have occurred to us may, perhaps, 
be enumerated the occasional production of effects by causes which do not 
appear to be immediately connected with them ; the operation of one body 
upon another remotely situated, and which, so far as we are able to trace 
them, have no medium of communication. The sun is perpetually acting 
upon and influencing the earth, the earth the moon, the moon the ocean : the 
magnet operates upon iron, whatever be the sheet of substance interposed ; 
and if the iron be divided into small filings, so that the different particles may 
move with facility, communicates to each an obvious polarity, and ^ves to 
the whole a peculiar and beautiful arrangement. And the repulsive and 
attractive powers of the electric fluid are supposed to act upon each other, not 
only where two or more particles of this fluid are perfectly or very neariy in 
contact, but between all particles of it, at all distances, whatever obstacles 
may lie between them.f 

Chemical science lays open to us a wonderful field of similar affections 
and aflftnities. Within the range of its peculiar regions, we behold almost 
every substance evincing a determinate series both of inclinations and of 
antipathies, strongly attracted by one kind of material, indifferent towards a 
second, and powerrally avoiding a third. From these extraordinary evidow- 
mki\M proceeds unquestionably the union or separation of different oodisst 
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aecording to the natare of the endowments that are called into actkm ; tot 
tbdr influence, in perhaps every case, commences before sucA bodies are io 
a state of contact, and in many cases while they are at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other. 

From lifeless and inorganic matter these peculiar and mysterious affections 
ascend to vegetable life, and display to us germs, molecules* and fibrilSf 
imiting not at random with germs, molecules, and fibrils, but each selecting 
the other, and occasionally attracting them from remote situations, the female 
male, and the male femade rudiments ; and this with the nicest discrimination 
of tbeir various powers of crassitude or tenuity, and, consequently, of reei« 
procal adaptation, without which no vital entity would ensue. Perliaps one ci 
the most extraordinary instances of this kind we are acquainted with exists 
in the valisneria tpiralis^ an aquatic and dioscous plant, or one belonging to 
that class in which the male and the female are distinct individuals. The 
male has a long^sflM stem, by which its flower is enabled at sdl times to 
adapt itself to the mir^e of the water, from the bottom of which the plant 
shoots forth, and to floinbthe middle of tide-streams of almost eveiy varia- 
tion of ascent. The ste i iH^L^hefemale is straight, and much shorter ; and 
is hence only found in shallow^ill||||Hrpn shores, where the tide exerts but 
little influence. Thus difi*erently formOT'MdHDegaotely situated, how is that 
imien to take place, without which there could be no'increment, and the valisneria 
would be blotted out of the book of vegetable life. The whole process is won- 
derful ; a part of it is obvious, but the rest is concealed. As soon as the 
male flower is become perfected, the spriral stem dries away, and the flower 
separates itself from it, and sails gallantly over the water in pursuit of the 
female, for th^ most part driven, indeed, by a current of the wind or of the 
stream ; yet as soon as it arrives within a certain range of the female, it 
obeys a new influence, and is attracted towards it in various instances even in 
opposition to wind and tide, the powers that have hitherto directed it. What, 
now, is this stupendous influence that thus operates at a distance, and gives 
to the male flower a new direction ? It may possibly be a peculiar kind of 
odour or aroma; and, perhaps, this is the most philosophical way of account- 
ing for the fact : but however philosophical, it is altogether hypothetical, for 
we are incapable of ascertaining, and know nothing of the existence of any 
such exhalation ; and could wc detect it, we should be still totally ignorant 
of its mode of operation. 

The same curious phenomena seem not unfrequently to take place in the 
animal system : for here also we can truly affirm that bodies appear to act 
where they are not, and where we can trace no communicating medium. A 
small laceration on one of the fingers, sometimes in our own country, but far 
more frequently in warmer climates, will produce, if unattended to, the disease 
of a locked jaw ; and an inflammation or abscess of the liver a severe pain in 
the left shoulder. Yet in both these cases we are not distinctly acquainted 
with any closer connexion subsisting between tlie finger and the jaw, or the 
liver and the left shoulder, than there is between these diflerent organs and 
any other part of the system. We may theorize upon the nature of the 
communication, but we have no certain knowledge. 

The same fact is strikingly exemplified in the diflerent operations of differ- 
ent poisons when introduced into the stomach. Thus it has been observed 
b^ Mr. Brodie, in a valuable and ingenious paper, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1811, that the infusion of tobacco, applied to any part of the 
alimentary canal, almost instantaneously, and apparently by some other means 
than that of the circulation of the blood, destroys the action of the heart, 
and consequently stops the pulsation, while the brain and the other muscles 
of the system, besides the heart, are comparatively but little aifected : and 
that alcohol, on the contrary, the essential oil of almonds, and the Juice 
of aconite, destroy as rapidly the action of the brain, and throw the aaunal 
into violent convulsions, laborious respiration, and deadly stupor, while the 
heart continues its usual or nearly its usual pulsation, not only during the 
whole of the symptoms, but for some mmutes after death has actually taken 
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{dace. The woorara, peihaps a ipeciei of ticunas, with which fte Indians 
of Guiana poison the points of their arrows, produces the same effect, when* 
inserted into a wound, as aconite juice introduced into the stomach : it ope- 
rates almost entirely upon the organ of the brain, and more rapidly thm H 
could arrive there by the course of the circulation* The upas AiUiarf th« 
anthiar Toxicaria of Leschenaut, on the contrary, one of the most fktal TSfS* 
table poisons of the island of Java, produces death when inserted kito a 
wouna, not by affecting the brain, but, like the infusion of tobacco in tiM 
stomach, by destroying the action of the heart. 

In like manner, the poison of the cerastes, or homed snake, though so filial 
in a few hours, often in a few minutes when received by a wound, seems to 
produce little or no effect when tasted and swallowed. ** It is dear,** says 
Bruce, ^ the poison has no activity, till through some sore or wound il is 
admitted into circulation.* And a German physician (continues he) was 
bold enough to distil the pus or putrid matter flowing fr6m the uker of a per- 
son infected by the plague, and taste it afterward without bad consequencek*** 

Of the immediate cause or nature of this diversity of influence---this dis* 
crepancy of action between remote organs, we know no more than we do ol 
the cause or nature of gravitation, of magnetism, or electricity. It has beeil 
denominated, indeed, sympcUhy^JeUow-Jeelinffy or emumt of paiit^ in the gen»* 
ral language of physiological writers ; and so long as we em(4oy these terras 
merely to import a definite kind or peculiarity of impulse, they may have 
their use and convenience ; but they convey no knowledge, and ought not to 
be allowed, as I am afraid they sometimes are, to supply the place of know« 
ledflre. That the muscles of the jaw-bone sometimes associate in their action 
with the muscles of the hand or foot ; the organ of the left sjMjpl^Mr ^^H^ 
that of the liver ; and the stomach, under some kinds of stimulus, with the 
toain ; under others with the heart ; and under a third sort, as all those that 
excite nausea, with the skin ; while the skin, in return, associates very ^ne- 
rally with the action of the kidneys, are ascertained and well-estiblished 
facts ; but why they should be facts, or by what power or medium the asso- 
ciation is maintained, we are altogether ignorant. 

When the circulation of the blood was first discovered, it vras supposed 
that all these anomalies mi^ht fall within the range of this admirable me* 
chanism, and might be explamed by its operation. Not one of them, howeveri 
is capable 'of such an explanation. Nor is even the diffused redness which 
uniformly takes place around the nucleus of an inflamed part in any degree 
more intelligible or more referrible to this principle ; since, iipi consequence of 
the device of a circulating system, the vessels m the immediate vicinity of 
each other are as much cut off from all direct communication as those at the 
remotest distance ; and only, so far as we are able to trace by ocular expe* 
riment, associate by the common current of the blood. That they do, in factf 
associate by other means we know ; but it is by means altogether concealed 
from us : It is by what, as already observed, we call sympathy or fellow- 
feeling ; but what we only call so to express a peculiarity of action, the cause 
(MT which we are incapable of penetrating. ' 

There is one curious and highly important discovery in the animal economyv 
however, that has been made, or rather completely established, within tae 
last two or three years, which seems to show that such associate action of 
parts, at a distance from each other, may be the result of a direct intercourse 
or medium of communication, though the connecting channel is too sebtOe 
for pursuit : for it seems now to be ascertained, as it had, indeed, been lone 
suspected, though without the proof of actual experiment, thai a vwiety of 
substances pass from the stomach into the kidneys, appineiitly without en* 
tering into the circulation of the blood, by an unknown and even a much 
shorter course. Now, to the eye of the anatomist; there are no organs more 
' distinct from each other ; they not only lie far remote in situation, but Vftm. 
IB different cavitiee, and are sepantted by a strong, stout membimn^ CilM 
the peritoneom. 

* Appaaili IB TlKfVh, 9. IN, Sis. < 
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To deiemine whether such a channel actually existed or not, Dr. Wollas- 
ton introduced into the stomach three grains and a half of the salt called 
pniflsiate of potash ; the presence of which, in almost all kinds of colourlest 
loids, is capable of detection to the utmost nicety, by mixing with them a 
■mall portion of solution of iron, the colourless compound being immediately* 
markM with a blue tinge. The above quantity was given to a healthy per- 
•ODt about thirty-four years of age, and was repeated every hour to the tnird 
time. The natural secretion from the kidneys oeing tested every half hour, 
was found in two hours to be slightly dyed, and at the end of four hours to 
ifibrd a deep blue. At this period, just one hour after taking the last dose, and 
when the blood-vessels might be supposed to be fully impregnated with the 
material, if it passed to the Kidneys through this convejrance, blood was taken 
ftom the arm, and allowed to coagulate, so that the serum or limpid part of it 
nought be fully separated. The presence of the prussiate was then endea- 
Toured to be discovered, by means of the solution of iron, but without the 
leasteffsct, for the serum still remained colourless. And in other experiments 
of a similar kind, made both by Dr. Wollaston and Dr. Marcet, it was satis- 
Ikctorily ascertained that the prussiate of potash, though it found its way 
readily to the kidneys, did not exhibit any trace of its existence in ^e fluid 
of any other organ whatever, any more than in that of the blood ; as the 
Mliva, the mucus of the nostrils, or the limpid discharge produced by blisters. 
Mr. Home has since shown, that rhubarb introduced into the stomach in like 
manner finds a path to the kidneys, apparently without passing throng the 
circulating system.* 

Mr. Home at one time suspected that the organ of the spleen afforded r 
paaaage from the stomach to the circulation of the blood in the cases before 
us, instead of the lacteal vessels, which immediately rise from the aUmentaiy 
canal. This idea, he has, however, since relinquished as erroneous ; but had 
even such a passage existed, it would not have answered the purpose ; for it 
would only have conducted materials by another path to the blood ; and the 
experiments of Dr. WoUaston have sufficiently proved, that the unknown 
channel, wherever it lies, has no connexion whatever with any part of tifie 
system of blood-vessels, or even with the common system of absorbent ves- 
sels : and so far he seems to have disproved a previous theory of Mr. Charles 
Darwin upon this subject, whicli held, that the absorbent system might be- 
come the channel, by assuming a retrograde action. Such action, however, 
has never been established, and, independently of the experiments before us, 
it is rendered highly inconceivable by the known structure of the absorbent 
vessels themselves. 

The corollary, then, resulting from these observations, is, that in the animal 
system, as well as in inorganic nature, bodies in various instances act where 
they are not, and through channels of influence or communication, wiUi which 
we are altogether unacquainted. 

Tlie examples thus far ofi*ered, in regard to animals, I readily admit, are 
taken from diflierent parts of the same individual frame : but as they are 
drawn from parts remotely situated, and whose intercourse, so far as we are 
able to trace it, is as much cut ofl" as though they were of different frames, 
excepting, indeed, by a channel which does not show itself to be resorted to 
in the cases before us, I mean the blood ; they may serve to lay a ground- 
work for our conceiving the possibility of a similar influence or association 
of action between difierent parts of different frames, or, which is the same 
thing, between living body and living body. 

I proceed, then, to offer examples of this latter kind of influence. The sub- 
ject, I am aware, is not only of a very curious, but of a very delicate nature, 

* The only mode by which the preeent wrltw c«n eoniecture Uie possibility of these suh H sno es bdag 
eonte ye d to the kidneys by the ocniTse of the blood, and becomlnff inaniftst in tbolr <mlinary s ecre ti oii, oa 
fha ■ppUeatioa ofehemleal teets, is, that they oiay be so minntdy deeomposed by the actioo of ite Hood 
while passinf throofh it, as to be beyond the influence of any tesu whaterer ; and that they oaly dtoc 
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and vequirea to be handled with the greatest dexterity ; nor do I know of any 
philosophical work to which we can turn as a proper beacon to direct us in 
our pursuit, and to determine where the boundary of sober judgment ceasett 
and that of imagination begins. 

Some of the instances I shall refer to may, perhaps, be denominated in« 
stinctire influences. I haye no objection to tne term; but the facts wUl 
remain as singular, and as little accounted for, as if no such term were in 
existence. 

Am<mg (quadrupeds, and, so far as we know of them, among amphibialSy 
fishes, and msects, there exists but little attachment of the male to the female 
during the time of parturition, or to his own young after the female has 
brought them forth. The seal-tribes, and especially those of the trichecus 
Mcmatusj or lamantin, from which we have probably derived all the idle stories 
of mermen and mermaids, together with a few others, may, perhaps, be 
offered as an exception ; for these, and especially the lamantin, form unions 
of single male with single female that continue through life, and live in dis- 
tinct families with their offspring, till the last, acquiring maturity, leave their 
paternal home, and found similar families for themselves. Such, then, being 
the general fact with regard to other animals, whence comes it to pass that 
the males among the bird-tribes should evince, with a few exceptions, an attach- 
ment that is so rarely to be met with elsewhere 1 What is that wonder Ail power 
that rivets the greater number of male birds to female birds during the time of 
nestling and incubation ; that impels them to take an equal part m construct- 
ing the nest, and stimulates them with feelings unknown at any other season 1 
Whence is it that several of them, as the male raven (corvus Cbrox), divide 
the toil and time of sitting, and incubate the eggs by day as the female does 
by night 1 or, that others of them, leaving to their respective females the 
entire process of incubation, sooth them through the wtiole of this tedious 
period, often extending to not less than six or eight weeks, with their melo- 
dies from a neighbouring bush, and supply them with food with the utmost 
tenderness and punctuality t 

Whence is it, more especially amid birds that feed their young with a viscid 
chyle or milk, secreted at that peculiar period in the crop or craw, that the 
crop of the male becomes enlarged and changed in its action, in the very 
same manner as that of the female, so as to enable him to divide the tender 
office of nursing, and to supply the young with an equal quantity of nutri- 
ment 1 In the tody of the mother we can, perhaps, trace a series of actions 
which, if they do not give us a full insight into the cause of such a changet 
and such an additional function, at least prepare us to contemplate it with less 
astonishment ; it is a change, in a very considerable degree, analogous to 
what occurs in the female frame of most other kinds and classes when simi- 
larly situated ; and which is evinced in its highest and most beautiful perfec- 
tion in our own race. But in the production of a similar change in the crop 
of the male pigeon, we meet with a fact altogether anom^ous and alone : 
there is no connexion of organ with organ ; no perceptible chain of actions 
that can have given rise to it : the frames of the individuals are distinct. It 
is a pure sympathy excited in one being by a peculiar change produced in the 
organization of another, and leading to a similar change in the being that is 
thus most wonderfully and inexplicably operated upon. 

Let us pass from the bird-tribes to fishes. There are various animals of 
this class that, on being touched, or even approached without being toucheiL 
are enabled to exhaust the irritable or sensorial power, or both together, of 
the hand or other limb that approaches them, so as to paralyze it and render 
it incapable of exertion. Such, especiallv, are those fisnes which we denomi- 
nate the torpedo-ray, and the electric eel or ^mnote. Of these the former 
has been longest known to naturalists ; for, in consequence of its being an 
inhabitant of the Mediterranean Sea, it is described both by Greek and Roman 
writers, who impute its distinctive faculty to magic; and conceive that the 
animal has a power, not onlv of concentratm|^ this magical etLerry at option, 
bat if seized hold of by a nshing4iook, of linpeUing it thioofh the whnlA 
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There nay* peihapa, be oome ezaf^eration in this description ; hot there^are 
BOl wantinf natoralkts of modem times who contend that the torpedo is able 
to throw hit benombing inihience to this extent and in this manner. This inilii« 
eoee, moreorer, is altogether Tolnntary ; and hence the animal will sometimes 
allow himself to be touched without exerting it. He occasionaUj loiters oo 
the mojst sands of the shore after the tide has retreated, bnryinr hims^f 
imder the sand by a brisk flapping of his fins, which serves to fling this mat^ 
rial OTer him ; and in this state he is said to inflict at times, eren tnroagh the 
sand that coren him, a torpor so serere as to throw down the astonished pas- 
•enger that is inadrertently walking over it. 

We now know something of the medium through which this animal ope^ 
nrtes, and have no diflicuUy in referring it to an electric or Voltaie aura, and 
eaneren trace a kind of Voltaic apparatus in its structure. Yet, before the 
laws or power of electricity or Voltaism were known, and, consequently, 
before the medium by which they act was followed up, which to this hour, 
bowerer, is only known by its results (for it has never been detected as an 
olject of sense), it is not to be wondered at that so mysterious an enerer, 
operating or ceasing to operate at the option of the animal, and occasionurjr 
operating at a distance from the individfual affected, should be regarded as a 
species of magic or incantation. 

The Voltaic power of the electric eel or g3rmnote, is, however, more ob- 
vious and effective than that of the torpedo : the g3rmnote making a sudden 
and concentrated assault bv shocks, of less or greater violence, as though 
from a more highly-charged battery ; and the torpedo, by a numbness or tor- 
por, whence, indeed, its name, produced by small but incessant vibrations of 
Voltaism, seldom, excepting in severe cases, amounting to the aggregation 
of shocks, and precisely similar to what is felt in a limb upon applying to it 
a great multitude of weak strokes, rapidly repeated from a small battery or 
Leaden phial. Yet even the peculiar properties of the gymnote were re- 
ceived with the greatest skepticism for nearly a century after their first dis- 
covery i which, as this fish is almost exclusively a native of the warmer seas 
and nvers of Africa and America, did not take place till the middle of the 
seventeenth century. They were first pointed out to the French Academy in 
1671, bv M« Richer, one of the travelling professors sent out by the Academy 
to conduct certain mathematical observations in Cayenne ; but were not gene'- 
rally credited till the concurrent experiments of M. Condamine, Mr. Ingram, 
Mr. Gravesend, and other celebrated natural historians, set every doubt at 
rest, about a century afterward. 

The more formidable power of the electric gymnote enables it, m>on the 
authority of almost every experimentist, to give not only severe shocks, both 
in the water and out of the water, when in actual contact with another ani- 
mal, but to convey them, as we have Just obsen^ed that the torpedo is said to 
do, though upon doubtful testimony, through long rods or poles. It is huphly 
probable, however, that such poles must first be wetted with water; fbr both 
the |[ymnote and the torpedo are found to be limited to precisely the same con- 
ducting and non-conducting mediums as are met with in common electricity. 

In tnese, eases we trace something of the medium by which the iixflable or 
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sensorial power is exhausted. There are TarioDs other eases, bowerert in 
which, to this moment, we are as ignorant, and as little capable of tracing iU 
as mankind must have been in regard to the animals before us, antecedratly 
to a discovery o^ the electric aura. And I here particularly allude to tlie 
torpid effects produced upon poisonous serpents and scorpions in Africa and 
America, on their being handled by persons of two different descriptions ; the 
one possessing this torpifying power naturally and hereditarily, and the other 
acquiring it by artificial preparation; such as chewing the roots or other 
parts of certain plants, rubbing them in their hands, or bathing the body in 
aqueous infusions of them, and thus impregnating the body of the operator 
with their virtues. 

There appears to be no countiy in the world so much infested with ser* 
pents of this kind as the ancient Cyrenaica, or that part of Africa whicH lies 
northward of the great desert of Ssdiara. Among the different tribes that 
formerly inhabited this region, one of the most celebrated was the Psylli; 
and as this tribe seems to have been in full possession of this power, either 
from art or nature, and to have given the strongest and most extraordinary 
proofs of its having possessed it, all persons capable of exerting a similar 
effect were denominated Psylli by the Greek and Roman writers. And henee 
Plutarch tells us, that when Cato pursued his march through the Cyrenaie 
desert in search of Juba, he took with him a variety of these Psylli to suck 
out the poison from the wounds of such of his soldiers as should be bitten by 
the numerous serpents of the country. 

It appears most probable that the Psylli were not naturally protected against 
this venom, but from long and skilful practice were acquainted with the vir- 
tue of those plants which, as I have just hinted, answer both as a preserva* 
tive against the bite, and as an antidote after the bite has been inflicted : and, 
being strongly addicted to divination or pretended magic, as all the historians 
whohave given us any account of them affirm them to have been, aflected to de* 
rive their power of subduing poison from this preternatural source alone, and 
inculcated the belief that they could only exercise it, by muttering or chant* 
ing some potent verse or spell over the person who was affected. And hence 
the disarming a serpent of^ his capacity of poisoning, or disarming the poison 
itself of its deadly effect after a wound had been received, was denomi* 
nated charming or incantation. So Silius Italicus,* in allusion to tiie PsyUi, 
or their neighlx>urs, the Marmarides, lib. iii. : 

Ad qwnnm cAimri mites jaen^re Ctnwtot. 
nirbonied nake lies hannlsM at Uieir son*. 

This sort of power, derived from art or nature, and probably originating m 
this quarter of the world, appears to have been known in the remotest a|pes» 
sind to have been uniformly ascribed to the same influence of certain magical 
words or verses chanted, or uttered in recitative ; and it appears also tonaite 
been very generally conjectured,, that there exists some Itmds or species of 
poisonous serpents that are capable of shutting their ears against the sounds 
thus uttered, and that will not hearken to or be charmed by the voiee of the 
enchanter, however skilful the enchantment 

The sacred books abound in allusions to this popular tradition ;t they are 
equally to be met with in the writings of the Greek and Roman poels, and 
even in the Sanscrit moralists, as, for example, in the Hitopadesa-of Visbnn- 
sarman, probably of a higher antiquity than the Psalmist himselff who tells us 
in his book of aphorisms, that ** as a charmer draweth a serpent from his 
hole, so a good wife, taking her husband from his place of tortuie, enjoyetii 
happiness with him."| 

* 0fe also Vir(n,^iL vii. 793, in wliieh lie ascribes thestfutiferooi power boUi to tkesoagaiid immIi of 
flMeaduHuer. 

Vipereo generi et graTiter sptrantibas hydrto 
flpti|in qui somnos cantpquk NANuqua 
Moloebai 
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There are some i^ilosophera and historians, who have ventured to disbe* 
lieve that any such extraordinary power has ever been possessed by any peo- 
ple. The very cautious writers oi the Ancient Universal History expiees no 
small degree of skepticism upon this point :* and M. Denon, one of tne chief 
of the literati that accompanied Buonaparte to Egypt, has been bold enough 
to laugh at the assertion, and to regard every pretension to such a power as 
a direct imposture. He offers, however, no sufficient ground for his ridicule* 
and is flatly contradicted by the concurrent testimony of all the best travel- 
lers, both to Africa and South America. Mr. Bruce is very full and very ex- 
plicit upon the subject. He distinctlv states, from minute personal observa- 
tion, that ^all the blacks in the kingdom of Sennaar, whether Funge or Nuba« 
are perfectly armed {by nature) against the bite of either scorpion or viper. 
Tbev take the cerastes (or horned serpent, being the most common, and one 
of the most fatal of all the viper tribes) in their hands at all times, put them 
in their bosoms, and throw them to one another, as children do apples or 
baUs ;**t during which sport the serpents are seldom irritated to bite, and when 
they do bite, no mischief ensues from the wound. The Arabs of the same 
country, however, he tells us as distinctly, have not this protection naturally; 
but from their infancy they acquire an exemption from the mortal conse- 
quences attending the bite of these animals, by chewing a particular root, 
and washing themselves with an infusion of particular plants in water. 

The Nuba and Funge, however, or those who are preserved naturally from 
the bite and venom of the viper and scorpion, are sdso highly skilful in the 
knowledge and application of these roots, and other parts of plants, to those 
who have no natural protection or charm. Mr. Bruce has given a particular 
account of several of these plants, some of which seem ouly capable of act- 
ing against the power of the serpent, others only against that of the scorpion, 
and a third sort against both. And in either instance, where tbev secure 
against the bite or sting, and thus operate as a preventive or prophylactic, 
they also secure equally against the poison, when introduced into the system 
by a wound, and thus operate as an antidote. 

In South America the natural charm does not seem to be possessed by any 
tribe : but the artificial charm, obtained by the use of peculiar plants, is known 
as extensively, and* employed as successfully, as in Africa, and is found to 
possess the same double virtue of an antidote and a preventive. One of the 
roost satisfactory accounts of this singular fact is contained in a memoir 
drawn up, in 1791, by Don Pedro d'Orbies y Vargas, a native of Santa Fe, 
which details a long and accurate list of experiments which he instituted to 
ascertain it. The plant chiefly employed by the American Indians, he tells 
us, is denominated in that part of the world vt^uco de guaco, guaco-withy, 
from their having first observed that the bird of this name, or, as Catesby 
calls it, the serpent-hawk, usually sucks it before it attacks poisonous ser- 
pents, and then attacks them without mischief.| Prepared by drinking a 
small portion of the juice of this plant, and inoculating themselves wi£ it 
also, by rubbing it upon three small punctures in the hands, breast, and feet, 
and thus impregnating the body with its virtues, Don Pedro himself, and all 
his domestics, were accustomed to venture into the open fields, and fearlessly 
seize hold of the largest and most venomous serpents. It was scarcely ever 
that the animal thus charmed or fascinated had power to bite, and when he 
did so, the wound produced was slight and of no consequence. M. Acrell, 
in the Amosnitates Academics, after mentioning the same plant, teU us that 
the senega is possessed of a like power.^ 

Of the truth of the fact, therefore, thus confirmed by the most trusty travel- 
lers and historians, in different quarters of the world, there can be no doubt ; 
and it adds to the facility of believing it to find that other animals besides 
men are possessed of a similar power. Thus the conder and the wild boar 
feed harmlessly on the rattlesnake, which appears to offer no resistance to 
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their attack, and siiflTer no injury from its venom after they hare satisied their 
hunger. In both these cases, the charm or power of protection appears to 
be natural, as in the Nuba and Funge tribes of Africa. In the serpent-hawk 
or guaco, liowever, just noticed, which derives its chief food from poisonouf 
snakes, and in the tantalus or ibis of Egrypt, the numenius Ibis of Cuviett 
which equally attacks and devours them, the charm or protection seems to be 
artificial, and to depend upon the virtue of the plant to which they have re- 
course fur this purpose ; for I have already observed that the serpent-hawk 
uniformly applies to the ophiorrhiza before he commences the battle ; while the 
ibis, though he appears to open the fight without any such preparation, retires 
from the field, if wounded, to the plant which he knows will serve as an antidotet 
and immediately renews and continues it till be has vanquished his enemy. 

The fact, then, being incontrovertible, we have next to inquire into the 
secret and invisible cause of so very salutiferous and extraordinary an effect; 
or rather, into the nature of the medium by which so extraordinary and effect 
is produced. That there is in all these cases a peculiar emanation issuing' 
from the body of the protected, there is little doubt. 

But we have no reason lor ascribing it to electricity or Voltaism, since the 
persons thus peculiarly endowed, whether by art or nature, whether tempo- 
rarily or permanently, exhibit no proofs of an electric power upon any other 
animal, or of the same power, whatever it may be, m any other way. It 
appears, nevertheless, to be a power that operates in s manner somewhat 
similar to, but in some respects more forcible and more general, than that of 
electricity : I mean by exhausting equally and altogether the muscular and 
sensorial energy of the serpent or scorpion to which it is applied ; for, in 
regard to the serpent kinds, we are told distinctly, as well in America as in 
Africa, that they remain totally torpid and inactive beneath its influence ; 
scrarcely ever being able to muster up force enough to attempt any resistance, 
even when eaten up alive, as Bruce assures us he has seen them, from tail to heady 
like a carrot ;* a tact which, doubtless, could never occur in animals so active 
and courageous, unless they were secretly deprived of all power of resistance* 

We are not left, however, to mere conjecture upon this subject; for 
Mr. Bruce most positively affirms, that they constantly sicken the moment 
they are laid hold of, and that they are sometimes so exhausted by this 
invisible power of fascination, as to perish as effectually, though not so 
rapidly, as though they had been exhausted by an electric battery, or a stroke 
of lightning : ** I constantly observed,*^ says he, '* that however lively the 
viper was &fore, upon being seized by any of these barbarians, he seemed 
as if taken with nchuss and feebleness^ frequently shut his eyes, and never 
turned his mouth towards the arm of the person that held him.'^t And in 
another place, he as expressly asserts, that he has seen the animal die while 
under the stroke of this invisible influence. 

We have here, then, an effect produced, and of the most powerful character, 
by one animal upon another, without our being in the least degree capable of 
tracing the medium of operation. 

Whether in this case actual contact is absolutely necessary does not seem 
to have been ascertained or sufficiently attended to. 

In the case of electric fishes, we have already seen it is not absolutely 
necessary; and in another phenomenon, perhaps of a still more extraordinanr 
nature than any I have yet adverted to, it seems to be stiU less so, and, 
indeed, not at sul necessary, — I mean the very curious fascinating power of 
the rattlesnake over various small animals, as birds, squirrels, and leverets, 
which, incapable of turning off" their own eyes from those of the serpent- 
enchanter, and overpowered with terror and amazement, seem to struggle to 
get away, and yet progressively approach him, as though urged forward, or 
attracted by a power superior to that of natural instinct, till at length they 
enter apparently without any foreign force, into the serpent's mouth, whick 
has all along been open to receive them, and are instantly devoured. 
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In the difRcnlty of accounting for this most extraordinary influence, there 
•re eome persona who have ventured, as in the preceding cases, to doabi the 
truth of tne fact, since, in the manrellous, it will always be found far more 
easy to doubt tluui to determine, though the belief of it has been very gea^ 
rally gaining ground within the course of the last half-century. Pennant 
seems to aJlow it with some degree of hesitation, admitting, however, the 
anthority of those who have asserted it. Dr. Mead endeavoured ta account 
for it upon the principle of mere terror ; my late learned friend. Professor 
Barton of Philaaelphia, upon that of a courageous daring of parent animalB 
In defence of their young, in consequence of which they often adventure too 
near, and are seized upon ; Dr. Barton apprehending that this is a fate which 
more frequently pursues older than younger animals. Neither of these ex- 
planations, however, can be very readily assented to ; the first being inade- 
quate to the effect produced, and the second being contrary to the general 
observations of naturalists who have treated upon the subject : in conse- 
quence of which Major A. Gordon, of South Carolina, has since ventured upon 
another explanation, which is highly ingenious, and may hereafter, perhaps, 
be fully suDstantiated. In a paper published by him in the New York His- 
torical Society, he attributes the fascinating power isupposed to be possessed 
by serpents to a vapour which they secrete, and can throw around them to a 
certain distance at^ pleasure. He advances various facts in support of thii 
opinion, and observes, that the vapour produces a sickening and stupifyinf 
effect ; and alludes to a negro who, from a peculiar acuteness of smell, could 
discover a rattlesnake at a distance of two hundred feet when in the exercise 
of this power, (j^m his smell being affected by it ; and who, on following such 
Indication, always found some animal drawn within its vortex« and struggling 
with its influence.* 

Should this asserted fact be confirmed by others of a like kind, it will ^vt 
us an insight into the nature, not only of the present, but of similar fascma- 
tions, which we stand much in need of. The greater acuteness of smeU in 
barbarous and uncultivated tribes than in those of civilized nations, we have 
already had occasion to notice, and have endeavoured to account for.f In 
some mstances it is highly probable that the emanation is alone perceptible 
by the animals that are overpowered by it; which may be the case in the 
example of serpent-charmers, and sometimes in the fascination of serpents 
themselves. In other examples, and especially those of artificial emanations, 
there is an odour of wliich every one is sensible, though its captivating power 
is confined to the particular tribe to which it is directed ; and I now idlude to 
the mode of charming trout and other fresh-water fishes, by illinine the hand 
with asafoetida, to which, indeed, we had occasion to refer in a mrmer lec- 
ture.t The trout, in its intoxication of delight (for here the charm is accom- 
panied with a forcible pleasure instead of a forcible pain), resigns all caution, 
becomes dead to its natural instinct, and so far from flying from the ensnaring 
hand when introduced into the water, advances to it irresistibly, as the bira 
to the jaws of the rattlesnake, and suffers itself to be laid hold of and fall a 
prey to the decoyer. 

There is, hence, nothing in the accounts of these curious powers of fasci- 
nation that is hostile to our own experience : and though our own senses may 
not be fine enough to detect the medium of action in every instance, whether 
natural or artificial, we have some reason for ascribing it generally to an 
overwhelming emanation, capable of leading captive the ordinary instincts 
and faculties of the animals upon which it is exercised, and hereby of hurry* 
ing them headlong to destruction. Catesby, the best natural historian of 
North America, while admitting that he had never witnessed an instance of 
the fascination of the rattlesnake, asserts that he had received one uniform 
account of it from a variety of persons who had witnessed it ; nor ib it, 
indeed, denied by Dr. Mead or Professor Barton, but only attempted to be 
accounted for upon principles which will not apply, or are not adequate* 
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tn troth, the rattlesnake does not seem to be the only serpent that is poi- 
Bessed of this extraordinary influence. The American writers contend thai 
the larger snakes of various kinds have a similar power. Dr. Barrow, in hm 
travels into the interior of South America, asserts this to be a fact well known 
to almost every peasant in that quarter of the world ; and Vaillant, in hit 
travels into Africa, affirms that, at a place called Swortland, beholding a 
shrike in the very act of fascination by.a large serpent at a distance, the fiery 
eyes and open mouth of which it was gradually approaching with convulsive 
tremblings, and the most piteous shrieks of distress, he shot the serpent 
before the bird had reached it ; still, however, the bird did not fly, ana on 
taking it up, it was already dead, being killed either by fear or by the fas* 
cinatinff influence of the serpent, although upon measuring the ground he 
found the space between them to be not less than three feet and a half. 

M. Acrell, in a very interesting paper upon this subject in the Swedish 
Amcenitates Academics,* contends that the coluber Berw, or common viper, 
is in some degree endowed with the same fascinating power as the rattle* 
snake. And there is a case much in point inserted in one of the early 
volumes of the Philosophical Transactions, which states that a mouse, patr 
by way of experiment, into a cage in which a female viper was confined, ap- 
peared at first greatly agitated, and was afterward seen to draw near to the 
viper mdually, which continued motionless, but with fixed eyes and die- 
tended mouth, and at length entered into its jaws and was devoured. 

There is, in truth, a secret kind of influence, but whether of the same kind 
or distinct from it, we have no means^ of ascertaining, which other animate 
possess on particular occasions, and which is even in some cases possessed 
oy man, and is known to disarm the fury of the most enraged or vicious 
quadrupeds. This is peculiarly seen at times in the case of watch-dogs, over 
whom some housebreakers have found out the secret of exercising so seduc 
tive and quieting a power, as to keep them in a profound silence while the 
burglary is committed. M. Lindecrantz, another interesting writer in the 
Amcenitates Academics of Sweden, tolls us, that the natives of Lapland and 
Dalame are in possession of this secret generally, insomuch that they can 
instantly disarm the most furious dog, and oblige him to fly from them with 
all his usual signs of fear, such as dropping his tail, and suddenly becoming 
silent.f 

Grooms are sometimes found possessed of a similar power over horses. 
Mr. Townsend, a clergyman of excellent character and considerable leam^ 
ing, lias a striking anecdote to this effect, in his account of James Sullivan, a 
native of the county which fomvs the subject of his pen. The man, an awk- 
ward, ignorant rustic of the lowest class, was by profession a horsebreaker, 
and generally nicknamed the whisperer^ from its being vulgarly supposed that 
he obtained his influence over unruly horses by whispering to them. The 
actual secret of his fascinating power he kept entirely to himself, and it has 
died with him. His son, who is in the same occupation, knows nothing of it. 
But it was well known to every one that, however unbroken or vicious a 
horse, or even a mule, might be wlicn brought to him, in the short space of 
half an hour he became altogether passive under his influence, and was not 
only entirely gentle and tractable, but in a very considerable degree continued 
eo, though somewhat more submissive to himself than to others. There waa 
a little mystery in his plan, but unquestionably no deceit. When sent for to 
tame an unruly horse, he ordered the stable door to be shut upon himself and 
the animal alone, and not to be opened till a given signal. This singular 
intercourse usually lasted for about half an hour; no bustle was heard, or 
violence seemingly had recourse to : but when the door was opened on the 
proper sign being given, the horse was always seen lyin^ down, and the fas- 
cinator by his side, playing with him familiarly as a child with a puppy. *' I 
once," says Mr. Townsend, ** saw his skill tried on a horse that could never 
before be brought to stand for a smith to shoe him. The day after SuUivan^s 
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half-hour lecture, I went, not without some incredulity, to the smithes tiiopf 
with many other curious spectators, when we were eye-witnesses of tiae 
complete success of his art. This, too, had been a troop-horse, and it wai 
supposed, not without reason, that after regimental discipline had failed, no 
other would be found availing. I observed that the animal seemed afraid 
whenever Sullivan cither spoke or looked at him.'^ In common cases, 
M):. Townsend adds, even the mysterious preparation of a private interview 
was not necessary, the animal becoming tame at once. We have here, there- 
fore, another instance of most extraordinary and instantaneous ascendeocy 
of one animal bein^ over another, without any manifest medium of action, 
which we are occasionally, but not often, called upon to witness. That it 
could not have been force is clear ; and though natural firmness and intre- 
pidity may do qiuch, they by no means appear to have been sufficient in the 
preserft case, and could, indeed, accomplish but little in the dark. Nor does 
there seem to be any mode of accounting for such a control so reasonable as 
that of a natural or artificial emanation from the fascinator, which we have 
siready adverted to ; and, if the last, obtained, perhaps, as in many of these 
instances, by illining or impregnating the person of the operator with the 
virtues of various plants unknown or little known to the rest of the world. 

Thus far we may proceed safely upon the subject before us. But some 
theorizers have not rested satisfied here, and with much rhapsody of inven- 
tion, have carried forward the same mysterious agency into the recesses of the 
intellect, and contended that it is by a similar kind of medium, or, sometimes, 
by a sort of elective attraction, operating invisibly through the moral world, 
as the imperceptible powers before us operate in the physical, that mind pro- 
duces occasionally an instantaneous influence upon mind ; whence, say they, 
we are at times impelled, by a certain indescribable sympathy, to feel more 
pleased with one person of less intellectual and perhaps even lesa nnml 
worth, than with another person, whose endowments in both respects are 
confessedly superior: while others, pursuing the hallucination still farther, 
have gravely suggested, that it is possibly by some such medium that an in- 
tercourse is occasionally maintained between ourselves and the sfMrita of onr 
departed friends ; between this world and worlds around us. To bunt down 
such vagaries would indeed be a thriftless employment ; and I only mention 
them to show that philosophy has its dreams and romances as well as his- 
tory or even poetry ; and that the principles of physics are as liable to per^ 
version as those of ethics. Philosophy is a pilgrim, for the most part, of 
honest heart, clear foresight, and unornamented dress and manners; the 
genuine bride to whom heaven has betrothed him is Reason, of celestial birth 
and spotless virginity ; and the fair fruit of so holy a union is truth, virtue, 
sobriety, and order. But should ever the plain pilgrim play the tmant, as 
unfortunately in the present corrupt state of things we have reason to fear 
has too frequently proved a fact,— should ever Philosophy migrate from his 
proper hermitage, and in an hour of ebriety connect himself with the hariot 
Imagination, what can be the result of so unlicensed a dalliance but a apawn 
of monsters and miscreations ; of hideous and unreal existences ; of phan- 
toms and will^*-the-wisps, equally abhorred by God and man ; treacherously 
hanging up their dim wildfire, in the pestilent bosom of mists and exhala- 
tions, and from their murky shades alluring the incautious inquirer to boga 
and sloughs, and quagmires of wreck and ruin ? 

* Surrey of Um County of Cork, p. iSS. 
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LECTURE Vn. 

09 8LBBP, DRBAMllfO, RETERT, KtfD TRANCE ; SLEEP-WALKING, AND SLEEF-TALKlNCk 

We are proceeding to a subject of much difficulty in theory, though of the 
greatest familiarity in fact ; and I freely confess to you, that although I have 
endeavoured to investigate almost ever>' opinion that has been offered upon 
it, from the time of Aristotle to our own day, I have never met with an^ 
thin^ in the least degree satisfactory, or capable of unravelling the perplexi- 
ties m which it lies entangled. 

What can possibly be more opposite to each other than the two states of 
wakefulness and sleep 1 — the senses in full vigour and activit]^, alive. to every 
pursuit, and braced up to every exertion, — and a suspension of all sense 
whatever, a looseness and inertness of the voluntary powers, so nearly akin 
to deatfi, that nothing but a daily experience of the fact itself could justify 
U8 in expecting that we could ever recover from it. 

And yet, while luch is the lifelessness without, the mind, now destitute of 
the control of the will, is often overwhelmed with a chaos of ideas, ruling 
npon each other with so much rapidity, that the transactions of ages are 
crowded into moments, and so confused and disjointed, that the wildest and 
most incongruous fancies flit before us, and every thing that is possible be- 
comes united with every thing that is impossible. 

Such, however, are the ordinary means devised by Infinite Wisdom to 
revivify the animal frame when exhausted by the labours of the day ; to 
' recruit it for new exertions, and enable it to fill up the measure of its 
existence. 

The order I shall take leave to pursue in discussing this abstruse subjecl 
will consist, first, in a brief examination of the more prominent hypotheses 
on sleep and dreaming that have been ofiered to us by aincient and modern 
schools: secondly, in a minute analysis of the feelings and phenomena by 
wliich these operations are characterized, agreeably to the series in which 
they^ occur : thirdly, in submitting the outline of a new theory tp explain the 
entire process : and, lastly, in an application of such theory to a variety of 
other subjects of a similar and equally extraordinary nature. 

Sleep may be either natural or morbid. The former is usually produced by 
whatever exhausts the principle of life ; as great muscular excitement^ vio« 
lent pain, vehement use of the external senses ; or great mental excitement, 
as intense thought or severe distress. Morbid sleep is commonly occasioned 
by compression or commotion of the brain, and is hence often the result of 
congestion, plethora, or local injury to the skull. 

Compression and commotion, though less frequent, are more direct and 
obvious causes : and hence the greater number of physiologists believe com** 
pression to take place, also, though in a slight degree, in every case of natu- 
ral sleep ; and in reality to constitute the immediate, while sensorial exhaus- 
tion only constitutes the remote, cause of this phenomenon. They appeal 
to the lethargic effect of a full stomach in infants, and of drunkenness in 
adults, which they refer to congestion in the brain, in consequence of a 
greater influx of blood into this organ : and hence they reason that a similar 
sort of pressure is produced by some means or other m every case of sleep. 

But what are the means of pressure thus referred to t And here a consi- 
derable difficulty is felt by every school of physiologists : and two distinct 
schemes are devised to get rid of it. By the one we are directed to the arte- 
rial system, which, we are told, becomes peculiarly excited and overcharged 
in the organ of the brain during wakefulness, from the activity of the internal 
senses.* By the other we are directed to the absorbent system, which from 

• Tbto explanttlon ia putfr, thoosh noi cblefly, adopted by Um uiUioi of Um el«bor«te arUde on ilai^ 
IB BMi^iCjclopiidU; and liMiriMtbMBfollr embraced t>y Mr. Caniikl>Mi»ta Us te^^ Em9 ^ 
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the same activity is said to become worn out and rendered torpid in the i 
organ ; and, hence, to be incapable of carrying off the fine fluid which is 
perpetusdly exhaling from the secernent vessels into the ventricles of the 
Drain. 

- Nothing, however, can be more unfounded than both these conjectures, and 
it is difficult to determine which of the two is the. most so. But we are in na 
want of either of them, for we are in no want of the pressure which they 
are invented to account for. The principle of exhaustion alone will, I trust, 
be found sufficient to answer every purpose as a general cause of natuial 
sleep ; and, were it possible for us to add that of local pressure, the sleep 
would no longer be natural, but morbid. 

Before we proceed farther, however, I will just hint that Dr. CuUen sup- 
poses the nervous fluid or power to be disposed by nature to an alternating 
state of torpor and mobility.* He does not admit that it is ever exhaust^ 
and restored as a secretion ;t and hence in sleep it is only suspended : and in 
consequence of this suspension the exercise of sense and volition is sus- 
pended, also.^ Narcotics do not, therefore, in his view, exhaust, but only 
suspend the nervous power or fluid, and thus induce sleep, which consists in 
sucn suspension. The apparently stimulant power of narcotics he derives 
from the vigilant exertion of the vis medicatrix naturae, — the instinctive 
•ffi)rt of nature to guard against such suspension of vital power as essen- 
tially mischievous, and, when carried to an extreme, fatal : and hence, nar- 
cotics are with him directly sedative, but only indirectly stimulant. He sup- 
poses both sleep and waking to take place upon each other merely by a law 
of alternation : an explanation that will satisfy few. 

But the chief attention of physiologists, both ancient and modem, has been 
directed to the subject of dreaming, which has usually but erroneously been 
regarded as a distinct process from that of sleeping. Let us next, therefore, 
as briefly as may be, and before we enter into a direct analvsis of the pheno- 
mena that successively arise, take a glance at a few of the conjectures by 
which dreaming has hitherto been accounted for. 

Among the Greek philosophers we meet with two explanations that are 
worthy of notice ; that of Epicurus, because of its ingenuity, and that of 
Aristotle, because it has descended to the present times. 

According to the Epicurean hypothesis of sensation, all the organs of ex- 
ternal sense are stimulated to their appropriate functions, by the friction of 
an effluvium or emanation thrown off from the body perceived. This doc- 
trine, which still holds good, and is uniformly employed in modem times to 
ext)lain the senses of taste and smell, was equally extended by Epicums to 
those of siffht and hearing: the former being supposed to depend upon an 
effluvium of exquisitely fine films, images, or species, as they were technically 
called, perpetually issuing in every direction from every existing substance, 
somewhat in the manner^ in which snakes and grasshoppers cast off their 
skins annually, but almost infinitely finer, and altogether invisible. And as 
these msh against the eye, they were conceived to convey to it a perfect image 
of the object from which they are ejected. While sound was supposed to 
be excited in like manner by particles of a peculiar kind thrown off from the 
sonorous body, and rousing the ears by their appropriate stimulus. 

These effluvia of every kind were conceived to be so exquisitely attenuate 
that they can pass, as light, heat, or electricity does, through a variety of 
solid bodies, without being destroyed in their passage. The effluvia or pelli- 
cles of vision were supposed not unfrequently to arise from the very bodies 
of those that have been long buried; and to be capable not only of trans- 
piercing the soil in which they are inhumed, and of stimulating the omns of 
external sight, but of winding through the substance of the flesh, and of sti- 
mulating .the soul itself in the interior of the animal frame, especially when 

DreamlnE. Soe Transactions of the Association of Fellows and Liceniiates of Ums King's and Oneeii** 
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in a state of sleep, in which the external sense is closed, or of deep abstract 
tion, in whieh it is inattentive ; and thus of presenting to the soul in its naked 
Btate^ as it mav be called, pictures of objects no longer in existence. And 
hence these philosophers, with great ingenuity, though, as it now appears^ 
with great incorrectness, undertook to solve many of the most difficult pro- 
blems in nature; accounted for the casual appearance of spectres in the 
gloom of solitude and retirement, and directly unfolded to the world the 
^ stuff that dreams are made of.*' 

It is needless to point out the errors of this system, for it has long sunk 
into disuse, never to rise again. And I shall therefore proceed to the rival 
hypothesis of Aristotle, which, though equally unfoundea in fact, has been 
fortunate enough to descend to modem times, and to have met with very 
powerful advocates in M. Wolff* and M. Formey.f It was the doctrine of 
Aristotle, that external sensations not only produce by their stimulus a variety 
of INTELLECTUAL FORMS Or images in the sensory, somewhat similar to the 
ideas of Plato, and for all practical purposes not very dissimilar to what is 
meant by ideas in the present day, but that these forms or ideas are themselves 
capable of producing another set of forms or ideas, though of a more airy and 
visionary kind : 

A« erery shadow has itself a sbade. 

And to this secondary set, these slighter and more attenuate pictures of 
things, he gave the name of phantasms. In the opinion of this philosophefy 
dreams consist alone of these phantasms, or mere creatures of the imagina^ 
tion, first excited by some previous motion or sensation in the brain, and after- 
ward continued in a more or less perfect scries, according to the power of 
the imagination itself. The only difference I am able to trace between this 
theory, as started by Aristotle, and as restarted by Wolff, is in the greater 
regularity that the latter assigns to the phenomena of dreaming, than the 
former does: M. Wolff believing them to be, in their commencement, excited 
by a sensation, and in their succession and series of representations to be as 
much controlled by a peculiar system of laws, as the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Formey appears to carry this point a little farther : his language is, 
if the dream be natural, it must necessarily originate agreeably to the law of 
sensation, and be continued by the law of imagination ; and hence he con- 
cludes those dreams to be supernatural, which cither do not begin by sensa- 
tion or are not continued by the law of imagination. 

It may be sufficient to remark upon this theory, first that the phantasms of 
Aristotle have as little claim to entity as the species of Epicurus ; next, that 
the assumption of a code of laws, or rather of two distinct codes of laws, 
to regulate the fleeting train of our ideas in dreaming, is in itself altogether 
visionary and gratuitous ; and that if the term chance or JortuitausnessyR very 
usefid term and full of meaning in all languages, can with propriety be ap- 
plied to any thing, there is no subject to which it can be better applied than 
)o that of dreaming; in which the will, the only legislator and controller of 
our ideas, has withdrawn its authority, and left the brain to a temporary law- 
lessness and misrule ; and, lastly, that the distinction which is thus attempted 
to be drawn between natural and supernatural dreams is not only altogether 
fanciful, but could never be of any possible avail, even if well founded ; for, 
in order to distinguish between the two, it would be necessary to be intimately 
acquainted with those laws of sensation and imagination which are here 
stated to regulate our natural dreams, and the suspension of which produce 
dreams of a superior character. 

We are touching upon a delicate, and, perhaps, a dangerous inquiry ; but 
as it has been boldly handled in modem times, and made the foundation of a 
more daring speculation upon the subject, it must not be flinched from in our 
present discussion. That total absence of all natural law, which M. Formey 
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supposes occasionally to take place in the act of dreaming, and to distingidsll 
the supernatural from the natural vision, Mr. Andrew Baxter,^ and, since hit 
time, Bishop Newton, conceive to take place in every instance of dreamiDg'; 
and hence, that dreaming is at all times, and on all occasions, a supematunl 
operation. These excellent men divide dreams into two kinds, good and 
evil ; and conceive two kinds of agents, good and evil spirits, employed in 
their production ; and, consequently, account for the one or the other sort of 
dreams, in proportion as the one or other kind of agents obtains a predo* 
mlnancy. 

Now it must be obvious that this conjecture is just as destitute of all tangible 
basis as either of the preceding; that it can make no appeal to facts sub- 
mitted to the senses. But, beyond this, its very foundation-stone consists of 
a principle that no man can readily grant who maturely weighs its full import; 
namely, that dreaming is altogether an unnatural operation ; that nearly one- 
half of our lives is spent in a direct intercourse with invisible beings ; and 
that during this moiety of his existence man is no longer a free agent ; his 
whole train of thoughts and ideas being not loose and dismantled, but ma 
away with by foreign compulsion, and the work of a demoniacal possessioa. 

The difficulties into which such an explanation throws its adherents are 
incalculable. Let us confine ourselves to one more example. There can be 
no doubt that other animals have their dreams as well as man, and that they 
have them as vigorous and as lively. Every one has beheld his favourite 
dog, while asleep by the fireside in the winter season, violently stretching 
out his limbs, howling aloud, and at times starting abruptly, beneath the train 
Of images of which his dream is composed. In what manner will such phi* 
losophers account for these various phenomena? Is dreaming a natural 
operation t or are good and evil spirits the natural attendants upon dogs and 
cats, as well as upon mankind 1 The one or the other of these conclusions 
must follow ; and there can be no difficulty in determining which of them will 
possess the general suffrage. 

That dreams, like every other occurrence in nature, may occasionaUy 
become the medium of some providential suggestion, or supernatural 
communication, I am by no means disposed to deny. That they have 
been so employed in former times is unquestionable; and that they have 
been so employed occasionally among all nations in former times is highly 
probable ; and the peculiar liveliness with which the trains of our dreaming 
ideas are usually excited, and from a cause which I shall presently endeavour 
to explain, seems to point out sucli a mode of communication as peculiarly 
eligible. But I am at present attending to the natural phenomena alone, and 
can by no means enter into a consideration of such foreign interference, 
which, as it certainly has been, may still therefore be, for all w^e can prove to 
the contrary, occasionally introduced into them. 

In what may be called our own times, there are many valuable writere 
who have turned their attention to this curious subject, and who concur in 
the two following important positions : first, that the faculty, or at least the 
action, of the will is suspended during the influence of sleep : and, secondly, 
that in consequence of this suspension or discontinuance, tne trains of ideas 
which persevere in rushing over the mind, are produced and catenated by that 
general habit of association which catenates them while we are awake. The 
power of the will, it is contended, is not necessary to the existence of 
ideas, which, therefore, may continue while such power is in a stale of abey- 
ance ; but which, if they continue at all, must take the general order and suc- 
cession imprinted upon them by the law of association, excepting in cases in 
which such law is broken in upon a variety of incidental circumstances, as 
uneasiness arising from a surcharged stomach, or other bodily sensations. 

Such are the two fundamental principles upon which the theories of Hart- 
^y, Darwin, and Dugald Stewart, are respectively built; and which, in 
various ways, and with almost equal ingenuity, they seem very satisfactorily to 

»An Inquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, wherein Uw Immortality of Uie Soul It eviacadflroni 
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kave established. But there is still a very important question, and whicht 
indeed, constitutes the chief difficulty of the subject, sind that which none of 
them have attempted to answer, or, at least, have satisfied themselves upon, 
while making such attempt. I mean, whence comes it to pass that ideas can 
at all exist in the brain during sleep, or that all the internal senses are not as 
much locked up as the external senses, and the faculty of the will I 

In the course of the present lecture it will be my endeavour to account for 
this most curious phenomenon. But we must first follow up, in the series in 
which they appear to arise, the train of circumstances which accompany sleep 
and dreaming. The entire study is highly interesting, but requires clos^ 
attention, in order to its being fully comprehended. And when we have ad* 
vanced thus far, we shall obtain a clew, if I mistake not, to those equally 
abstruse and intimately connected subjects, sleep-walking, revery, and winter- 
sleep; as well as to various other obscurities that ramify from the same source. 

The fibres distributed over the moving organs of animals, I have already 
had occasion to observe, in a preceding lecture,* are of two sorts : those o£ 
the nerves, which are called sensitive fibres, and those more properly belong? 
ing to the muscles, which are called irritative fibres ; which last, however* 
are always accompanied by a greater or less number of the former ; by whicht 
indeed, they become endowed with the sense of touch, as well as are rendered 
capable of contributing to the other external senses, and of maintaining a 
communication with the brain, from which the sensitive fibres issue, or ia 
which they terminate. 

Both these kinds of fibres become fatigued, exhausted, and torpid, in pro- 
portion to the length and violence of their exertion, and recover tneir power 
alone by rest. The weariness and flaccidity of the muscles of the arms or 
legs after extreme exercise, or exercise to which they have not been accus- 
tomed, may be adduced as a sufficient proof of the truth of this position.f 
In like manner, we neither hear, nor see, nor taste, nor feel, with the same 
accuracy, after any or all the organs of these various functions have been 
lonff upon the full stretch of action, with which we do on their first exertion 
in the morning. Increase or prolong this action, and their power will be still 
farther obtunded, till at length, like an over-wearied limb, they become per- 
fectly inert and insensible, and give no account of whatever is passing around 
us ; and it is this general torpitude or inaction of all the external senses* 
which we call sleep. By the exercise of the will, or by any other strong 
stimulus, this sleep or sensorial torpitude may be postponed; and, vice verso* 
by the consent of the will, it may be accelerated. 

This, however, is sleep in its first or simplest shape alone : it is that which 
I shall take leave to call slumber, and is the mere sleep, or torpitude of the 
organs of external sense ; the will being drowsy, indeed, but still continumg 
in some degree awake : whence the sleeper, if he lie or sit in any uneasv 
position, exercises his muscles, which are still under the control of the will* 
and the position is changed. The otlier internal senses also, as those of 
memory, imagination, and consciousness, are in like manner, in a greater or 
less degree, awake ; whence the mind is yet filled with ideas, that crowd upon 
one another with about an equal degree of regularity and confusion : and, if 

*8eriea i. Lecture x. ]k 107. 
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W6 be spoken to in this state, we return an answer, which intimatea, indeedp 
that we nave heard ; but, by its incongruity with the observations made to us, 
intimates also that the will has, in some degree, lost its control ; — that it has 
become drowsy, and is affected by the slum^r of the organs of external sense. 

If the general exhaustion be not very considerable, as after dinner, or daring 
the digestion of any other meal, the sleep may not extend beyond this first 
or simple stage of slumber; though it should be observed that, from the 
power of association, the internal and external senses have a strong tendency, 
if in health, to concur or catenate in one common state or action. When 
the one are in full vigour, the other are usually in full vigour also ; and when 
the one become drowsy, the other incline to the same drowsiness. But if 
the general exhaustion be more violent than we are now contemplating, the 
intemal senses will unquestionably concur in the effect, and evince, in some 
or all of them, an equal degree of sleep. 

The first of the intemal senses that becomes thus influenced is the will 
Itself. It would be easy to show, if we had time, that the will is infinitely 
more disposed to catenate with the motions of the external senses than any of 
the other faculties of the mind. It hence gives way first of all, and sleeps 
iJonff with the exterior organs, while the other faculties of the mind remain 
Awake. We are now arrived at the second stage of sleep ; and it is this which 
we call and which constitutes drkaming. The will catenates in the sleep 
of the organs of exterior sense ; but all the interior senses, exoept the wil^ 
are still awake. Hence we have ideas of memory, ideas of consciousness, 
ideas of imagination, ideas of reasoning: but, destitute of a controUing 
power, they rush forward with a very considerable degree of irregularity, 
and would do so with the most unshapeable confusion, but that the power of 
association still retains some degree of influence, and produces some degree 
of concert in the midst of the wildest and most extravagant vagaries. And 
hence that infinite variety that takes place in the character of our dreams; 
and the greater regularity of some, and the greater irregularity of others. 

But the general fatigue and exhaustion may be still more violent ; and it 
may also be produced by motions in which the internal senses have princi- 
pally co-operated : and in sucli cases, not the will only, but the whole of the 
intemal senses concur in the common torpor or inertness that is produced : 
and we now advance to a third state, which I shall beg leave to call lktuargy : 
dead, senseless sleep, or a stage of sleep without thought or idea of any 
kind, but still natural and healthy ; the vital organs, though none but the vital 
organs, still continuing their action. 

It has been a question often proposed, whether the mind ever does, or ever 
4;an, exist without thinking 1 But it can only have been proposed by persons 
who have not paid a due attention to a variety of phenomena, which are per- 
petually occurring, and which must be conclusive as to the fact. The mind 
of an infant, or rather of a fetus, must anticipate the thoughts or ideas that 
are afterward introduced within it. In a complete paroxysm of apoplexy, 
no man has ever been conscious of a single thought or idea ; in sleepy coma 
or lethargry in fevers, as opposed to restless coma, the same discontmuity of 
all thought and idea takes place uniformly ; and we meet with it perhaps still 
more incontrovertibly in all cases of suspended animation from drowning, 
hanging, or catalepsy. I enter not into an explanation of this state of being; 
I only advert to the fact : though if we had time I do not think it would be 
impossible to suggest an explanation that might be satisfactory to every one. 

Thus far we have left the vital or involuntary organs, those over which the 
will exercises no control, in a state of wakefulness, though none but the in- 
voluntary organs. For these, in the first place, are far less subject to ex- 
haustion than the organs either of external or internal sense ; their actions in 
a state of health being always more equable and uniform : and hence, se- 
condly, from an independence most wisely ordained, and productive of the 
ytmost benefit to the general system, they never catenate with any other 
actions, except in cases of extremity. Upon an application, however, of very 
ftrong stimuli, whether external, as those of severe pain or labour, or intemal 
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as those of disease or excessive grieU the vital or involantary or^^ans them^ 
selves are fatigued and exhausted ; and when the exhaustion is comidete, 
they also, like the organs of external sense, sleep or become torpid : in otiier 
words, DEATH ensues, the living principle ceases, and the spirit separates from 
the body. The resemblance, therefore, between death and bleep is not less 
correct upon the principles of physiology, than it is beautiful among the 
images oi poetry. Sleep is tlie death or torpitude of the voluntary organs, 
while the involuntary continue their accustomed actions. Death is the sleep 
or torpitude of the whole. 

Every organ of the sLnimal frame recovers from its fatigue or torpor by rest, 
provided the principle of life continues. Hence the organs of external sense, 
in a definite period of time, and a period generally proportioned to the deg^ree 
of their exhaustion, reacquire their accustomed vigour, are cdive to the influ- 
ence of their appropriate stimuli ; and the smallest excitement applied to an^ 
one of them throws the whole once more into action, in consequence of theur 
habit of acting associately and by common consent. In other words, the man 
awakes from sleep; he rouses himself from the temporary death of the 
organs of external sense. Were it possible for the principle of life to con- 
tinue during a total rest or torpitude of the vital or involuntary organs, as it 
does during that of the voluntary, there can be no doubt that these also would, 
in time, recover from their exhaustion; and that the man would, in like 
manner, awake from the total torpitude, the dleep or death of the entire frame ; 
but this in man, excepting under very particular circumstances, and circum- 
stances I shall advert to presently, is impossible. The rule of nature is, that 
as soon as the vital or involuntary functions are discontinued, the principle 
of life ceases ; the soul deserts the body ; the laws of chemistir, hitherto 
held in subjection by a superior control, assert their authority ; and the whole 
visible system falls a prey to corruption and ruin. 

When the organs of* external sense have recruited themselves by repose, I 
have already observed that the stimulus that rouses the one rouses at the same 
time the rest, from a habit of association. From the same habit, the torpi- 
tude produced by exhaustion in any single organ is propagated through every 
other, and the sleep becomes common to the whole : although it is also uib* 
questionable that the whole are fatigued, or partially exhausted, in conse- 
quence of the general stock of sensorial power having been borrowed, in a 
considerable degree, from the rest, and expended at a single outlet. 

The sensitive fibres of the organs of external sense are equally affected, 
and of course become equally exhausted, whether a stimulus be applied at 
the one end or at the other, the end terminating externally or that connected 
with the brain : and hence, internal excitements, as those of severe study, in- 
tense grief, undue eating or drinking, or febrile diseases, produce the same 
effect as causes operating from without. 

In either case, the sleep or torpitude produced is sound or healthy under a 
certain degree of exhaustion alone : hence, mankind sleep most refreshingly 
after a moderate or accustomed fatigue, moderate or accustomed study, mo- 
derate or accustomed meals. 

If the stimulus be a little increased beyond this medium, an undue and 
morbid proportion of sensorial power is secreted, which postpones, indeed, 
the torpituae or sleep for the present, but at the expense of the general 
stren^h of the system, and an expense to which the vital organs themselves 
contribute something : whence a far deeper and heavier sleep or toipitude 
ensues than would have ensued with a less proportion of fatigue. It such 
torpitude take place before the vital organs are totally exhausted, it is con- 
fined to the organs of sense alone, which hereby progressively recover their 
accustomed activity and vigour. But if the vital organs be also exhausted 
before the torpitude ensues, it will be propagated to themselves, the living 
principle will cease, and the sleep will be the sleep of death. Violent and 
continued pain or labour, as external stimuli, violent and continued fevers, 
Tiolent and continued grief, a very inordinate debauch, as internal stimuli, are 
aB liflA)le to produce time efl^cts ; and the one or the other will takA t)bMA ^bl 
oroportion to their excess and extremity. 
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If a stimulufl affecting the organs of sense, at which end soever applied 
be intolerably pungent or forcible, the sensorial power will be exhausted im- 
mediately, and the organ directly affected will become instantly toipid. 
Hence sounds, intolerably loud, make us deaf; excessive light blinds us; 
. acrimonious smells or savours render us incapable of smelling or tasting. 
And hence an aJ}rupt shock of joy or grief, a sudden and intense paroxysm 
of fever, large quantities of wine 6r spirits, as internal causes, produce mor- 
bid lethargy, palsy, apoplexy, which are only so many modifications of the 
sleep or torpitude of the sensitive and irritative fibres. If the same abrupt 
and violent cause be sufficient to act upon the vital organs, as well as upon 
those of external sensation, the torpor becomes universal, and the sleep is 
once more the sleep of death. It is m this manner that death is produced by 
a stroke of lightning. 

As violent stimuli produce sudden and occasionally irrecoverable torpitude, 
either general or local, stimuli less violent induce a tendency to the same 
effect. Hence the nostrils of persons not accustomed to snuff are more forci- 
bly agitated by its application, than those that have been in the use of it : 
the eyes of persons accustomed to sleep in the glare of the sun, find do in- 
convenience from exposure to the light of the morning ; while those who 
usually sleep in total darkness are awoke by its stimulus. And so of the resL 

On this account a very small portion of light, of sound, or of exercise, 
are sufficient sources of exhaustion to those who are not in the habit of using 
mat external or internal activity. Hence savages and quadrupeds, who use 
but very little internal activity, and no more external activity than is neces- 
sary to gratify their passions and satisfy their hunger, become torpid upon 
very slight excitements. Hence infants become exhausted upon still slitter 
excitements ; as the exercise of being carried, the mere breath of the air, or 
the digestion of milk alone in the stomach ; either of which, but especially 
the whole collectively, is sufficient to make them sleep soundly : — so soundly, 
indeed, that no common stimulus is able for a long time to rouse them from 
their torpor. In other words, it requires a period of many hours for the ex- 
ternal organs to recover from their exhaustion. The smallest undulatory 
motion in the uterus, perliaps, or the very action of the vital organs them- 
selves, may be sufficient to wear out, from time to time, the sensorial power 
of the fetus on its first formation : and hence the fetus sleeps, with few inter- 
missions, through the whole period of parturition. 

For the same reason, persons in advanced age are far less impressed by 
common stimuli than in any former part of their lives ; from a long series of 
exposure to their infiuence, the organs of sense are become more torpid, and 
hence they require less sleep, and at the same time less food. The vital 
organs partake of the same disposition, and they are in consequence less 
liable to violent or inflammatory disorders. But the general torpitude increas- 
ing, the heart is stimulated with greater difficulty ; a smaller portion of sensorial 
fluid is secreted by the brain ; a smaller portion of nutriment is thrown into the 
circulation from the digestive organs ; the pulse and every other power gra- 
dually declines, till at length, if ever man were to die of old age alone, be 
would die from a total torpor or paralysis of the heart. But debilitated as 
every organ is become long before such a period can arrive, the general frame 
is incapable of resisting the smallest of the more trivial shocks, whether 
external or internal, to which man is daily exposed : in other words, there is 
no reservoir of sensorial power to supply the local or temporary demand ; 
and the man dies, even at last, from sudden exhaustion, rather than from pro- 
gressive paralysis. 

Sleep, then, is a natural torpitude or inertness, induced upon the organs 
of the body and the faculties of the mind, by fatigue and exhaustion; and 
in a physiological survey, consists of the three stages of slumber, dreaming, 
and lethargy. In slumber, the exhaustion is slight, and is almost confined to 
the organs of external sense, the will only inclining to their inertness : in 
dreaming, the exhaustion is usually more considerable, the will altogether 
associating in their inertness : in lethargy, the exhaustion extendi to ind 
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embraces the mental faculties. When the system is mider the influence of 
disease, the usual course of the phenomena of sleep and dreaming is often 
disturbed and interrupted ; and when the torpitude extends to the vital organs, 
the effect produced is death. 

But the chief difficulty in the subject of dreaming remains still to be ac- 
counted for. How is it possible for thoughts or ideas to exist in the brain, 
and be continued, while tne will, which usually regulates them, and the exter- 
nal senses which give birth to them, have their continuity of action broken 
in jipon 1 I shall endeavour to explain this difficulty in language as familiar 
as I can employ. 

A certain, but a very small, degree of stimulus applied to any of the cere- 
bral fibres of the human body, whether sensitive or irritative, instead of sen- 
sibly exhausting them, seems rather to afford them pleasure ; at least the 
fibres are able to endure it without becoming torpid, or, which is the same 
thing, requiring sleep or rest. 

Hence every gentle sight, and every gentle sound, or any other gentle 
object in nature, to what sense soever it be directed ; the still twilight of 
a summer evening ; the mild lustre of the moon, interwoven with the foliage 
of forest scenery; the reposing verdure of a spreading lawn ; soft playM 
breezes ; the modest framnce of roses and violets ; the light murmurs of a 
rippling stream ; the tinkling of a neighbouring sheepfold, and the sound of 
village bells at a distance, are all stimuli that produce no sensible exhaostion ; 
and, on this very account, form some of the most agreeable images in nature. 
In like manner, the orbicular motion of the lips in a sucking infant is a source 
of so much comfort, and attended with so little exhaustion, that whether 
sleeping or waking, it will generally be found mimicking the action of suck- 
ing, when at a distance from its nurse ; and, perhaps, not thinking of such 
action itself. A person who, from habit, has acquired a particular motion of 
any one of his limbs, a twirl of the fingers, or a swinging of one leg over the 
other, perseveres in such motion from habit alone, and feels no torpitude or 
exhaustion in the fibres that are excited, although it might be intolerably 
fatiguing to another who has nev^r acquired the same custom. 

It is probable, then, that thought, and the action of the vital organs, are of this 
precise character. We are toudly ignorant, indeed, of the mysterious mode 
by which either the one or the other was produced at first ; but we see enough 
to convince us that the stimulus is, in both cases, equally pleasing and gentle. 
And hence both actions continue without exhausting us, except when unduly 
roused ; and form a habit too pertinacious to be broken through by any ordi- 
nary opposition. 

Thought, then, is to the sensory that which the motions I have just spoken 
of are to the muscles which are the subjects of them. Both continue alike, 
whether we be reflecting upon the habit or not : but the habit of thinking is 
80 much older, and consequently so much deeper-rooted, than that of any 
kind of muscular motion, except the muscular motion of the vital organs, that 
it is impossible for us to subdue it by the utmost efforts of the will : whence, 
like the action of the vital organs, it accompanies us, not only at all times 
when awake, but in all ordinary cases during sleep, and is the immediate and 
necessary cause of our dreaming. 

Thought can only be exercised upon perceptions introduced into the sen- 
sory by the origans of external sense; and hence the chief bent of our 
thoughts must be derived, whether sleeping or waking, from the objects or 
perceptions that most deeply impress us. The train of thoughts, then, that 
recurs from habit alone, as in sleep or total retirement from the world, must 
generally be of this description : in the former case, however, by no means 
correctly or perfectly ; because there are others also which have a tendency 
to recur, ana neither the will nor the senses are in action to regulate or 
repress them. Whence, as I have already observed, proceeds a combination 
of thoughts or ideas, sometimes only in a small degree incongruous, and at 
other times most wild and heterogeneous ; occasionally, indeed, so fearful 
and extravagant as to stimulate the senses themselves into a sudden renewal 
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of their functions, and consequently, to break off abruptly the sleep into which 
they were thrown. 

Let us pursue this train of reasoning, and it will lead us to account, if I 
mistake not, for some of the most extraordinary facts that are connected with 
the reconclitc subject of sleep and dreaming. 

I have just observed that tne stimulus of our ideas in dreaming is often suf- 
icient to rouse the external senses generally, and to awake us all of a sudden. 
But this stimulus may also be of such a kind, and just such a streng:th, as to 
excite into their accustomed action the muscles of those organs or members 
only which are more immediately connected with the train of our dreams, or 
incoherent thoughts, while every other organ still remains torpid. And hence, 
the muscles chiefly excited bemg those of speech, some persons talk ; and 
others, the muscles chiefly excited being those of locomotion, walk in their 
sleept without being conscious on their waking of any such occurrence. 

Whatever be the set of fibres that have chiefly become exhausted from the 
labour or stimulus of the day, the rest, as I have already noticed, partake 
of the torpitude from a habit of association ; exhausted in some degree, also, 
themselves, by the share of sensorial power which, as from a common stock, 
they have contributed towards the support of the debilitated organ. But it 
sometimes happens, either from disease or peculiarity of constitution, that all 
the organs of external sense do not associate in such action, or yield alike to 
the general torpor of the frame : and that the auditoiy, the optical, or some 
other sense continues awake or in vigour while all the other senses are be« 
come inert ; as it does also that such particular sense, like the muscles of |»r* 
ticular members, as observed just above, is awoke or restimulated into action 
in the midst of the soundest sleep, by the peculiar force and bent of the dream, 
while all the rest continue torpid. 

If the organ of external sense thus affected with wakefulness be that of 
hearings a phenomenon may occur which has often been noticed as far back, 
indeed, as the times of the Greek and Roman poets, but which has never 
hitherto, I believe, been satisfactorily explained ; the dreamer may in this 
case hear a by-stander who speaks to him ; and if, from a cause above speci- 
fied, he shouli^ also have hapi)enod to talk in his sleep, so as to give the by- 
stander some clew into the train of thoughts of which his dream is composed, 
a conversation may be maintained, and the by-stander, by dexterous manage- 
ment, and the assumption of a character which he finds introduced into the 
dream, may be able to draw from the dreamer the profoundest secrets of his 
bosom ; the other senses of the dreamer, instead of hereby rousing to detect 
the imposition, being plunged into a still deeper torpitude, from the demand 
of an increased quantity of sensorial power to support the exhaustion which 
the wakeful or active organ is, in consequence, sustaining. This, however, 
is a case of rare occurrence, though it seems to have occurred occasionally. 

If the wakeful organ be that of iighty and the dreamer, from a cause just 
adverted to, be accustomed to walk instead of to talk in his sleep, he will be able 
to make his way towards any place to which the course of his dream may 
direct him, with perfect ease, and without the smallest degree of danger. He 
will see more or less distinctly, in proportion as the organ of si^ht is more or 
less awake ; vet from the increased exhaustion, and of course mcreased tor- 
por of the other organs, in consequence of an increased demand of sensorial 
power from the common stock to support the action of the sense and muscles 
immediately engaged, every other sense must necessarily be thrown iuto a 
deeper sleep, or torpor, than on anv other occasion. Hence the ears will not be 
roused even by a sound that might otherwise awake him ; he will be insensi- 
ble, not only to a simple touch, but to a severe shaking of his limbs ; and may 
even cough violently without being recalled from his dream. Having accom- 
plished the object of his pursuit, he may safely return, even over the most 
dangerous precipices, for he sees them distinctly, to his bed ; and the or^n 
of sight, being now quite exhausted, or there being no longer anjr occasion 
for its use, may once more associate in the general torpor, aikl the draam take 
-a new turn and consist of a new combination of images. 
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The view we have thus taken of sleep and dreaminff will explain a variety 
of other curious phenomena in natural philosophy, which have usually been 
supposed of very difficult elucidation. 

What is RCYBRT f It is the dream of a man while awake. He is so intently 
bent upon a particular train of thouo^ht, that he is torpid to every thing else ; 
he sees nothing, he hears nothing, he feels nothing ; and the only difference 
between the two is, that in common dreaming, the sensitive and irritative 
power of the external senses is exhausted progressively and generally, while 
the will partakes of the exhaustion; and that in re very the whole is directed 
to a single outlet, the will, instead of being exhausted, bein? riveted 
upon this one point alone ; and the external senses being alone rendered tor- 
pi<l from the drain that is thus made upon them to support the superabundant 
flow of sensitive and irritative power expended upon the prevailing ecstasy. 

It was my intention to have cited a few singular instances of this wonderful 
aberrancy of the mind ; and to have followed them up with a momentary 
glance at those interesting subjects so closely connected with it, nightmare, 
delirium, madness, idiotism ; but the time will by no means allow me, and I 
hasten to close with a few observations upon winter-sleep and the revivifica- 
tion of certain animals after their appearing to be dead. 

Upon a general survey of the preceding observations, it should follow that 
eveiy part of the animal system may safely sleep or become torpid except the 
vital organs, or those that act independently of the will ; and that the moment 
these participate in the torpor the principle of life ceases, and the spirit sepa« 
rates from the body. Why the principle of life should even then cease we 
know not, for we know not wdat produced its union at first. There are vari- 
ous circumstances, however, which prove that this, though a general rule, is 
not a rule without its exceptions. We have all heard and read of such extra- 
ordinary occurrences as trances, or apparent absences of the soul from the 
body : we have heard and read of persons who, after having been apparently 
dead for many days, and on the pomt of being buried, have returned to a full 
possession of life and health ; and although most of these histories are wrapped 
up in so much mystery and superstition, as to be altogether unworthy of no- 
tice, there are many too cautiously drawn up and authenticated to be dis- 
missed in so cursory a manner. But let us proceed to a few facts of a simi- 
lar, yet of a more extraordinary kind, and which are or may be within the* 
personal knowledge of every one. 

In cases of suspended animation by hanging, drowning, or catalepsy, the 
vital principle continues attached to the body after all the vital functions cease 
to act, often for half an hour, and sometimes for hours. In the year 1769^ 
Mr. John Hunter, being then forty-one years of age, of a sound constitution, 
and subject to no disease except a casual fit of the gout, was suddenly 
attacked with a pain in the stomach, which was shortly succeeded by a total 
suspension of the action of the heart and of the lungs. By the power of the 
will, or rather by violent striving, he occasionally inflated the lungs, but over 
the heart he had no control whatever : nor, though he was attended by four 
of the chief physicians in London from the first, could the action of either be 
restored by medicine. In about three-quarters of an hour, however, the vital 
actions began to return of their own accord, and in two hours he was per- 
fectly recovered. *' In this attack," observes Mr. (now Sir Everard) Home, 
who has given an interesting memoir of his life, ** there was a suspension 
of the most material involuntary actions : even involuntary breathing was 
stopped : while sensation, with its consequences, as thinking and acting, 
with the will, were perfect, and all the voluntary actions were as strong as 
before." 

In the whole history of man I do not know of a more extraordinary case. 
The functions of the soul were perfect, while the most important functions 
of the body, those upon which the life depends absolutely, in idl ordinary cases, 
were dead for neariy an hour. Why did not the soul separate from the body) 
and why did not the body itself commence that chancre, that subjection to the 
lawi of chemical afllnity, which it evinces in every ordinary case of the dealtkoft 
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inaction of the vital organs I Because in the 'present instance, as in efm^ 
instance of suspended animation from hanjpng or drowning, the Tital princi- 
ple, whatever it consist in, had not ceased, or deserted the corporeal frame. 
It continued visible in its effect, though invisible in its essence and mode 
of operation. 

Let us apply this remark to the subject immediately before us : it wifl 
■erve as a ready clew to its intricacies. In many animals, then, and ia 
most vegetables, the living principle often continues in the same man- 
ner to reside in and to actuate the organic frame ; while the vital functions, 
as they are called, and, in conjunction with these, all the other functions 
of the system, remain inactive, not for an hour only, but for months and some- 
times for years. It does so in the seeds of plants and the eggs of animals, so 
long as they are capable of germinating or pullulating. It does so in most 
animals, and perhaps in all vegetables, that sleep or become torpid during the 
winter-season ; for though in a few hibernating animals, as the hedgehog and 
Alpine marmot, we trace a small decree of corporeal action from their ap- 
pearing thinner on returning to activity in the spring, the greater nmnber, 
like dormice and squirrels, exhibit no diminution whatever. It does so, in a 
more cxtraordinaiy manner, in the ears of blighted com ; which, though inca- 
p^le of filling and fattening, and seemingly lifeless and effete, still contain a 
■eed that may be rendered productive of a sound and healthv increase. It 
does so in various species of the moss ; in various species of the snail, in one 
or two of the snake, in the wheel-polype, sloth, and tile-eel, and a variety of 
other animals and animalcules, that, like' many of the preceding, have been 
kept apparently dead and in the form of dried preparations, toUdly destitute 
of irritability, altogether withered, and in substance as hard as a board for 
months and years, — in some instances as long as twenty years, — and have 
afterward been restored to life and activity upon the application of warmth, 
moisture, or some other appropriate stimulus.* 

These are extraordinaiy facts, and may be difficult to be comprehended : 
but they are facts, nevertheless, and may be proved at any time and by any 
person. But there is a fact still more extraordinary, and of infinitely higher 
moment ; and one in which we are all infinitely more interested — a fact to 
which these remarks naturally lead, and which they may serve in some de- 
gree to illustrate; it is the termination of the sleep of death, the resurrection 
of the body from the grave. 



LECTURE VIII. 

ON voice AND LANGUAGE ; VOCAL IMITATION, AND VENTRILOQUISM. 

Language, in the fullest scope of the term, is of two kinds ; natural and 
articulate or artificial. The first belongs to most animals ; the last is pecu- 
liar to man : it is his great and exclusive prerogative. This also is or two 
divisions: oral or vocal, which constitutes M}€ech; and literal or legible, 
which constitutes teriting. The first of these divisions shall form our subject 
for the present study ; the second we will examine in a subsequent lecture. 

At the root of the tongue lies a minute semi-lunar shaped bone, which, from 
its resemblance to the Greek letter v, or upsilon, is called the hyoid or u4ike 
bone ; and immediately from this bone arises a long cartilaginous tube, which 
extends to the lungs, and conveys the air backward and forward in the pro- 
cess of respiration.! This tube is denominated the trachea or windpipe ; and 

* Snails revived after belnf dried flfteen yean and mora.— Phil. Trans. 1774, p. 43S. 

See also Mr. Bauer's Croonian I^ecture ** On Uio Suspensioo of the Moacular Powen of tka VBvto Tri 
tieL— Phil. Trans. 1SS3, Art. i. lie has revived this curious wonn after perJbot torpitadi ad iHiamt 
^mtOk A)r five yetia and eight nMnths, msraly bysoaldnf it in water. 
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the upper part of it, or that immediately connected with the hyoid-bone, the 
larynx : and it is this upper part or larynx alone that constitutes the seat 
of the voice. 

The tube of the larynx, short as it is, is formed of five distinct cartilages; the 
largest, and apparently, though not really, lowermost of which, produces that 
acute projection or knot in the anterior part of the neck, and especialJy in the 
neck of males, of which every one must be sensible. This is not a complete 
ring, but is open behind ; the open space being filled up, in order to male a 
' complete ring, with two other cartilages of a smaller size and power ; and 
which together form the glottis, as it is called, or aperture out of the mouth 
into the larynx. The fourth cartilage lies immediately over this aperture, 
and closes it in the act of swallowing, so as to direct the food to the esopha^ 
gus, another opening immediately l^hind it, which leads to the stomach. 
These four cartilages are supported by a fifth, which constitutes their basis ; 
is narrow before, and broad behind, and has some reseml)lance to a seal-ring. 
The larynx is contracted and dilated in a variety of ways by the antagonist 
power of different muscles, and the elasticity of its cartilaginous coats; 
and is covered internally with a very sensible, vascular, and mucous mem* 
brane, which is a continuation of the membrane of the mouth. 

The organ of the voice then is the larynx, its muscles, and other append- 
ages ; and the voice itself is the sound of the air propelled through and 
striking against the sides of its glottis, or opening into the mouth. The 
shrillness or roughness of the voice depends on the internal diameter of the 
glottis, its elasticity, mobility, and lubricity, and the force with which the air 
is protruded. Speech is the modification of the voice into distinct articula- 
tions, in the cavity of the glottis itself, or in that of the mouth, or of the nostrils. 

Those animals only that possess lungs possess a larynx, and hence none 
but the first three classes in the Linnaean system, consisting of mammals, 
birds, and amphibials. Even among these, however, some genera or species 
are entirely dumb, as the myrmecophaga or ant-eater, the manis or pangolin, 
and the cetaceous tribes, together with the tortoise, lizards, and serpents; 
while others lose their voice in particular regions : as the dog is said to do in 
some parts of America,* and quails and frogs in various districts of Siberia.f 

It is from the greater or less degree of perfection with which the larynx is 
formed in the different classes of animals that possess it, that the voice is 
rendered more or less perfect ; and it is by an mtroduction of superadded 
membranes, or muscles, into its general structure, or a variation in the shape, 
position, or elasticity of those that are common to it, that quadrupeds and 
other animals are capable of making those peculiar sounds, by which their 
different kinds are respectively characterized, and are able to neigh, bray, 
bark, or roar ; to purr as the cat and tiger kind, to bleat as the sheep, -or to 
croak as the frog. 

The larynx of the bird class is of a very peculiar form, and admirably 
adapted to that sweet and varied music with which we are so often delighted 
in the woodlands. In reality, the whole extent of the trachea or windpipe in 
birds may be regarded as one vocal apparatus ; for the larynx is divided into 
two sections, or may rather, perhaps, be considered as two distinct organs ; 
the more complicated, or that in which the parts are more numerous and 
elaborate, being placed at the bottom of the trachea, where it divides into two 
branches, one for each of the lungs ; and the simpler, or that in which the 
parts are fewer, and consist of those not included in the former, occupying its 
usual situation at the upper end of the trachea, which, however, is without an 
epiglottis ; the food ana other substances being incapable of entering the 
aperture of the ^[lottis from another contrivance. The lungs, trachea, ahd 
larynx of birds, Uierefore, may be regarded as forming a complete natural 
bagpipe ; in which the lungs constitute the pouch and supply the wind ; the 
tracnea itself the pipe ; the inferior glottis the reed, or mouth-piece, which 
produces the simple sound ; and the superior glottis the finger-holes, which 
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modify the simple sound into an infinite variety of distinct notes, and at tfaf 
same time give them utterance. 

Here, however, as among quadrupeds, we meet with a considerable diTer- 
sity in the structure of the vocal apparatus, and especially in the length and 
diameter of the tube or trachea, not only in the different species, but often in 
the different sexes of the same species, more particularly among aquatic 
birds. Thus the trachea is straight in the tame or dumb swan (anas Olor) of 
both sexes ; while in the male musical swan (anas Cyffnut) it winds into t 
large convolution contained in the hollow of tne sternum. In the spoon-bill 
(piatalea Leucorodia)j as also in the mot-mot pheasant (phasianus Mot-^mot), 
and some others, similar winding^ of the trachea occur, not enclosed in the 
sternum. The males of the duck and merganser (Anas and Mergus) have, at 
the inferior larynx, a bony addition to the cavity wliich contributes to 
strengthen their voice. 

Many of the frog genus have a sac or bag in the throat, directly communi* 
eating with the larynx, as the tree frog (rana arhcrea)^ while the green frog 
(rana esculenta) has two considerable pouches in the cheeks, which it inflates 
at the time of coupling, by two openings close to the glottis. And it is on 
this account they are able to give forth that kind of croaking music which 
they generally begin in the evening and continue through the greater part of 
the night. Two or three species, possessed of a similar kind of apparatus, 
are very clamorous animals ; and, pretending to a knowledge of the weather, 
are peculiarly noisy before rain or thunder-storms ; while several, as the 
Jocular and laughing toad (rana risibunda and r. hombina) are of a merrier 
mood, and seem to imitate with tolerable exactness the laugh of the human 
voice, in the hey-dey of their activity, which is always in the evening. 

Among the bird tribes there are some possessed of powers of voice so sin- 
gular, independently of that of their own natural music, that I cannot consent 
to pass them over in total silence. The note of the pipra immca or tuneful 
manakin, is not only intrinsically sweet, bat forms a complete octave ; one 
note succeeding another in ascending and measured intervals, through the 
whole range of its diapason. This bird is an inhabitant of St. Domingo, of a 
black tint, with a blue crown and yellow front and rump ; about four inches 
long, very shy, and dexterous in eluding the vigilance of such as attempt to 
take it. The imitative power of several species of the corvus and psittacus 
kinds is well known ; the jays and parrots are those most commonly taught, 
and the far-famed parrot of tlic late Colon(;l O'Kclly, which could repeat 
twentv of our most popular songs, and sing them to their proper tunes, has 
been, f suppose, seen and heard by most of us. The bullflnch (loxia Pyrrhula)^ 
however, has a better voit-c, as well as a more correct taste in copying musi- 
cal tones, and tlie bird breeders of Germany find a lucrative employment in 
training multitudes of this family for a foreign market. 

The talents of the nightingale (motacilla Ludna) for speaking are, like- 
wise,, said to be very extraordinary, and even equal to his talents for singing. 
But where is the man, whose bosom burns with a single spark of the love of 
nature, that could for one moment consent that this pride and delight of the 
groves should barter away the sweet wildness of its native wood-notes for 
any thing that art can offer in its stead ? 

Fhere is no species, however, so much entitled to notice on account of its 
voice,'as the poly glottis, or mocking-bird. This is an individual of the thrush 
kind ; its own natural note is delightfully mu.-iiical and solemn ; but beyond 
this it possesses an instinctive talent of imitating the note of eveir other kind 
of singing bird, and even the voice of ever>' bird of prey, so exactly, as to de- 
ceive the very kinds it attempts to mock. It is moreover playful enough to 
find amusement in the deception : and takes a pleasure in decoying smaller 
birds near it by mimicking their notes, when it frightens them almost to death* 
or drives them away with all speed, by pouring upon them the screams of 
such birds of prey as they dread. 

Now it is clear that the imitative, like the natural voice, has its seat in the ^ 
cartilages and other moveable powers that form the laiynx : for the great 
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body of the trachea only gives measure to the sound, and renders it more or 
le8» copious in proportion to its volume. It is not, therefore^ to be wondered 
at, that a similar sort of imitative power should be sometimes cultivated with 
auccess in the human larynx ; an4 that we should occasionally meet with 
persons, who, from long and dexterous practice, should be able to imitate the 
notes of almost all the singing-birds of the woods, or the sounds of other ani* 
nials, or even to personate the different voices of orators and other pubUe 
speakers. 

One of the most extraordinary instances of this last kind consists in the 
art of what is called wntriloquism,* of which no very plausible explanation 
has hitherto been offered to the world. The practitioner of this occult art ia 
well known to have a power of modifying his voice in such a manner as to 
imitate the voices of different persons conversing at a considerable distance 
from each other, and in very different tones. And hence the first impression 
which this ingenious trick or exhibition produced on the world, was that of 
the artist's possessing a double or triple larynx ; the additional larynxes being 
supposed to be seated still deeper in the chest than the lowermost of the two 
that belong to birds : whence indeed the name of ventriloquism or buxt* 
spiAKiNO. Mr. Gough has attempted in the Memoirs of the Manchester So« 
ciety, to resolve the whole into the phenomena of echoes ; the ventriloquist 
being conceived by him on all occasions to confine himself to a room well 
disposed for echoes in various parts of it, and merely to produce false voicei 
b^ directing his natural voice m a straight line towards such echoing parts, 
instead of in a straight line towards the audience ; who, upon this view of the 
subject, are supposed to be artfully placed on one or both sides of the ven- 
triloquist. It IS sufficient to observe, in opposition to this conjecture, that it 
does not account for the perfect quiescence of the mouth and cheeks of the 
performer while employing his feigned voices ; and that an adept in the art, 
like Mr. Fitzjames or Mr. Alexander, is wholly indifferent to the room in 
which he practises, and will allow another person to choose a room for him. 
Mr. Fitzjames is a native of France ; and his vocal art and vocal powers have 
been paid particular attention to by M. Richerand, one of the most popular 
French physiolo^sCs of the day ; who has also examined the vocal organs of 
other ventriloqmsts, and observes, as the result of his investigations, that 
althoup^h there is little or no motion in the cheeks during the art of speaking, 
there IS a considerable demand and expenditure of air; the ventriloquist 
always inhaling deeply before he commences his deception, passing a part of 
the air thus inhaled through his nostrils, and being able to continue his vari« 
ous voices as long as the inspired air may last, or till he has inhaled a fresh 
supply. 

This view of the subject induced M. Richerand to relinquish the old hypo- 
thesis of a kind of vocal organ being seated in the stomach, to which we have 
already adverted, and which he had formerly embraced ; though it does not 
appear that he has very distinctly adopted any other in its stead : " At first,* 
says he, '* I had conjectured that a great part of the air expelled by expiration 
did not pass oat by the mouth and nostrils, but was swallowed and carried 
into the stomach; and, being reflected in some part of the digestive canal, 
gives rise to a real echo ; but having afterward more attentively observed 
this curious phenomenon in Mr. Fitzjames, who exhibits it in its greatest 
perfection, I was soon convinced that the name of verUrUoquuni is by no 
means applicable ; since the whole of its mechanism consists in a slow gnh 
dual expiration ; in which the artist either influences at his will the surround* 
ing muscles of the chest, or keeps down the epiglottis by the base of the 
tongue, the point of which is not protruded beyond the arch of the teeth.^f 

M. de la Chapelle, without offering any particular explanation of thii 
carious art, published, in 1772, an ingenious work, in which he attempted to 
prove that ventriloquism is of a very ancient date ; and that it formed the niode 
oy which the responses of many of the oracles of former times were delivered 
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Srthe priests and priestesses to the credulous multitude uoand them. And 
tlwo^ this able writer has not fully succeeded in establishing bia point, it 
must be allowed by every one that no art, while it continued occult, eooM 
better answer the purpose of such a sort of imposition ; for an adepc in the 
science is capable of modulating and inflecting his voice with so nice a dor 
terity, as not only to imitate, with equal accuracy, the cries of dogs, eati, 
infants, and persons in distress, together with every modification of aiticnlale 
speech, but apparently to throw the mimic sound from whatever quarter he 
chooses; fnmi the ceiling or roof of a house ; the comer of a room; the 
months, stomachs, or pockets of any of the company present ; from tbdr 
hands or feet, from beneath a hat or a glass, or from a wooden doU. A ha- 
moioos artist of this kind is said to have amused himself some years a|0, 
by frequenting the fish-market at Edinburgh, and making a fish appear to 
speak, and give the lie to its vender in her own gross phrasing, upon her 
alHrming that it was fresh, and caught in the morning; the &h quaintly 
leplying as often as she so asserted, that it had been dead for a week, and 
that she knew it. 

• This singular art has given rise to a variety of extraordinary tales, and 
some of them of a very amusing kind. The following, which I copy from 
M . Bordeau, a learned critic of the sixt^nth century, is of this descriptioo, 
and I will for once break through our accustomed gravity in order to give 
it you: — 

The gallant Francis I. of France had an equally gallant and very shrewd 
Talet-de-chambre, of the name of Lewis Brabant, who was also a most skilful 
ventriloquist. Lewis Brabant bad the misfortune to fall deaperately in love 
with a young, very beautiful, and very wealthy heiress, whose father forbade 
his addresses in consequence of the disparity of his condition. The father, 
however, died soon after, and the courageous lover, unsubdued by a first 
repulse, was determined to try his fortune a second time, under favour of the 
new state of circumstances, and to see whether it would not be possible, upon 
a severe push, to call to his aid the art of ventriloquism, in which he was so 
considerable an adept. 

He accordingly waited upon the mother as soon as decency would allow, 
and once more submitted his proposals. But faithful to the views of her 
deceased husband, the mother of the young lady made no scruple of once 
more giving Lewis Brabant a direct refusal. While, however, she was in 
the act of doing so, a low, hollow, sepulchral voice was heard by herself, and 
by every friend who was with her, and which was instantly recognised as the 
▼oice of the deceased, commanding her to give her daughter's hand imme- 
diately to Lewis Brabant, whom the piteous spirit afiirmed he now knew to 
be a most worthy and excellent man, and considerably wealthier than he had 
taken him to be when alive ; adding, at the same time, that he was at that 
moment suffering a part of the pains of purgatory for having ill-treated, by 
his refusal, so exemplary a man ; and that he would not be released from 
them till his widow had consented. 

• All was mute astonishment ; but Lewis Brabant appeared more astonished 
than the rest. He modestly observed, that whatever fiis merits or his virtues 
might be, he had no idea that they were worthy of being commemorated by 
a voice from the grave ; but that nothing could give him more pleasure than 
to be made the happy instrument of extricating the old gentleman from the 
pains of purgatory, which it seemed he was suffering on his account. There 
was no doubt as to the voice ; and, consequently, there was no doubt as to 
the path to be pursued ; the mother, the daughter, the whole family, imme- 
diately assented with one accord, and Lewis Brabant had the honour to 
receive their commands to prepare for the nuptials with all speed. 

To prepare for the nuptials, however, required the assistance of a littk 
ready money ; but Lewis Brabant was destitute of such an article. It was 
necessary, nevertheless, to procure it ; and he now resolved to try whether 
the same talent wliich had obtained for him the promise of a wife, might not 
also obtain for him the material he stood in need of. 
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He recollected that there lived at Lyons an old miserly banker^ of the 
lianie of Coruu» who had accnmulated immense wealfh by usury and eztor- 
tion* and whose conscience appeared often to be ill at ease, in consequence 
of the means he had made use of; and it immediately struck him that 
M. Ck>mu was the very character that might answer his purpose. 

To Lyons, therefore, he went instantly post-haste, commenced an immeo 
diate acquaintance with M. Comu, and on every interview took especial caret 
on entering into conversation with him, to contrast the pure happiness en- 
joyed by the man whose conscience could look back, like M. Comu's, as he 
was pleased to say» on a life devoted to acts of charity and benevolence, wiUi 
the horrors of the wretch who had amassed heaps of wealth by usury and 
injustice, and whose tormented mind only gave him now a foretaste of what 
he was to expect hereafter. The miser was perpetually desirous of changing 
the conversation ; but the more he tried, the more his companion pressMl 
upon him with it ; till finding* on one occasion, that he appeared more agi- 
tated than ever, the ventriloquist conceived such an occasion to be the golden 
moment for putting his scheme into execution ; and at that instant a low* 
solemn, sepulchral mutter was heard, as in the former case, which was at 
last found to be the voice of M. Comu's father, who had been dead for soma 
years, and which declared him to have passed all this time in the tortures of 
pursratory, from which he had now just learned that nothinjpr could free him 
but his son's paying ten thousand crowns into the hands of Lewis Brabantt 
then with him, for tne purpose of redeeming Christian slaves from the handf 
of the Turks. 

All, as in the last case, was unutterable astonishment ; but Lewis Brabant 
was the most astonished of the two: modestly declared that now for the first 
time in his life he was convinced of the possibility of the dead holding con- 
versation with the living: and admitted that, in truth, he had for manyyean 
been benevolently employed in redeeming Christian slaves from the TurkB» 
although his native bashfulness would not allow him to avow it publicly. 

The mind of the old miser was distracted with a thousand contending pas- 
sions. He was suspicious without having any satisfactory reason for sus- 
picion ; filial duty prompted him to rescue his father from his abode of 
misery : but ten thousand crowns was a large sum of money even for such a 
puipose. He at length resolved to adjourn the meeting tUl the next day, 
and to change it to another place. He required time to examine into this 
mysterious affair, and also wished, as he told his companion, to give his 
father an opportunity of trying whether he could not bargain for a smaUer sum* 

They accordingly separated ; but renewed their meeting the next day with 
the punctuality of men of business. The place made choice of by M. ComUf 
for tois rencounter, was an open common in the vicinity of Lyons, where there 
was neither a house, nor a wall, nor a tree, nor a bush that could conceal a 
confederate, even if such a person should be in employment. No soonert 
however, had they met than the old banker's ears were again assailed with 
the same hideous and sepulchral cries, upbraiding him for having suffered his 
father to remain for four-and-twenty hours longer in all the torments of pur* 
gatory ; denouncing that, unless the demand of the ten thousand crowns was 
instantly complied with, the sum would be doubled ; and that the miser himself 
would be condemned to the same doleful regions, and to an increased degree of 
torture. M. Comu moved a few paces forward, but he was assaulted with still 
k>uder shrieks : he advanced a second time, and now instead of hearing his 
father's voice alone, he was assailed with the dreadful outcry of a hundred 
ghosts at once, those of his grandfather, his ffreat-grand father, his uncles and 
aunts, aud the whole family of the Cornus tor the last two or three genera- 
tions ; who» it seems, were all equally suffering in purgatory— and were 
included in the general contract for the ten thousand crowns ; all of them 
beseeching him in the name of every saint in the calendar to have mercy 
upon them,* and to have mercy upon himself. It required more fortitude than 
Bi. Comu possessed to resist the threats and outcnes of a hundred and fifty 
or two huodred i^ioata at a time. He instantly paid the ten thousand czowoi 
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into the hands of Lewis Brabant, and felt some pleasore that by 
the payment for a day, he had at least been able to rescue the wfiolelbin^ 
of the Comus for the same sum of money as was at first demanded for hm 
father alone. The dexterous ventriloquist, having received the moneTy 
instantly returned to Paris, married his intended bride, and told the whole 
•ioiy to his sovereign and the court, very much to the entertainment of ^ 
of them. 

It is certain, that hitherto no satisfactory explanation has been offered of 
this singular phenomenon ; and I shall, therefore, take leave to suggest, that 
it is, possibly, of a much simi^er character than has usually b^n appr^ 
hen'ded ; that the entire range of its imitative power is confined to the larynx 
■lone, and that the art itself consists in a close attention to the almost infinite 
variety of tones, articulations, and inflections the larynx is capable of pro- 
ducing in its own region, when long and dexterously practised upon, and a 
tkilfm modification of these effects into mimic speech, passed for the most 
part, and whenever necessary, through the cavity of the nostrils, instead of 
through the mouth. The parrot, in imitating human language, employs the 
larynx and nothing else ; as does the mocking-bird, the most perfect ventii- 
loooist in nature, in imitating cries and intonations of all kinds. 

But the parrot and the mocking-bird, it may, perhaps, be said, open their 
mouths and employ their tongues, which the ventriloquist, on many oeea* 
•ions, does not do; and that hence the organ of the tongue is equally neces- 
sary to inarticulate and to articulate language. 

Such, I well know, is the general opinion ; but it is an opinion opposed by 
a variety of incontrovertible facts, ana facts of a most important and singnlar 
nature, though they have seldom been attended to as they deserve. 

Every bird-breeder knows that it is not necessary for birds to open their 
bills in the act of singing, except for the purpose of uttering the note already 
formed in the lar3nnx, that would otherwise have to pass through the nostrils, 
which, in birds, prove a much less convenient passage for sound than in man ; 
and of so little use is the tongue towards the formation of sound, that 
instances are not wanting of birds that, have continued their song after they 
have lost the entire tongue by accident or disease. But without dwelling 
upon these points, which are of subordinate consideration, I pass on to ob- 
serve, and to produce examples, that it is not absolutely necessary for a man 
himself to be possessed of a tongue, or even of an uvula, for the purpose 
either of speakmg or singing ; or for that of deglutition or taste. In a course 
of physiological study, and in a lecture upon the nature and instruments of 
the voice, this is an inquiry, not only of grave moment, but immediately 
issuing from the subject before us. 

Among almost innumerable instances of peraons who have been Me to 
articulate and convene without a tongue, too loosely recorded in ancient 
times to be fully depended upon, we occasionally meet with examples that 
are far better entitled to our credit. Such is the assertion of the firaperor 
Justin,* who alBrms, that he had seen venerable men ^ whose tongues having 
been cut out at the root, complained bitterly of the torture they had suffered;** 
and who tells us, in another place, of some others, upon whom Honorichius, 
kinff of the Vandals, had exercised the same barbarity; and who had, not- 
withstanding, "perfectly retained their speech."t 

Upon the irruption of the Turks into Austria, in 1683, this cruelty was agsun 
put m practice upon many of those who unfortunately fell into their hands. 
Tulpius, whose veracity no man will lightly impeach, was at this time in- 
formed that one of the sufferera had escaped, and had recovered, and was 
still in possession of the use of speech, and residing at Wesop, in Holland ; 
and, half doubtful of the truth of the common report, to Wesop he imme- 
diately set off, to satisfy himself by a personal examination. He saw the man, 
and found that he could not only speak, but could articulate tliose consonants 
and words which seem chiefly to depend upon the tip of the tongue for their 
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pronrnielation. This is a case the more worthy of attention, because the omb 
bad been so cruelly mutilated at the roof of the mouth, that he could Dd 
swallow the smallest quantity of food, without thrusting it into the esophafus 
with his forefinger.* 

In the third volume of the Ephemerides Germanicse, is another case of a 
similar kind, and most credibly authenticated. It relates to a boy that had 
lost his tongue at eight years of age by the small-pox, but was still Me to 
speak. The boy was minutely examined in a full court before the members 
of the University of Saumur, m France, who had suspected some deception; 
the report, however, ^as found correct ; and the University, in conseqiieDoe» 
gave their official attestation to it, in order that posterity might have no icon 
to doubt its validity. 

To these let me add one more instance that occurred in our own country, 
in what may be almost called our own day, and which is very minutely de- 
tailed and authenticated in the Transactions of the Philosophical Society 
that were published between the years 1742 and 1747.t The case, as drawn 
up by Dr. Parsons, relates to a young woman of the name of Margaret Cut- 
ting, of Wickham Market, near Ipswich, in Suffolk, who, when only foor 
years old, lost the whole of her tongue, together with the uvula, from what is 
said to have been a cancerous affection ; but who still retained the power of 
speech, deglutition, and taste, without any imperfection whatever; articulating* 
indeed, as fluently, and with as much correctness as other persons ; and, like 
the individual whose history is given by Tullius, articulating those pecnUar 
syllables which ordinarily require the express aid of the tip of the tongue for' 
exact enunciation. She also sang to admiration, and still articulated her 
words while sinnnff, and could form no conception of the use of a tongue in 
other people. Neither were her teeth, in any respect, able to supfdy the place 
of the deficient organs ; for they were but few in number, and rose scarcehr 
higher than the surface of the gums, in consequence of the ii^ury to ihm 
sockets from the disease that had destroyed the tongue. The case thus na- 
troduced before the Royal Society, was attested by the minister of the parish, 
a medical practitioner of repute, and another respectable person, from its 
singularity, however, the Society evinced a commendable tardiness of beWtL 
They requested another report upon the subject, and from another set of wit- 
nesses, whom they themselves named for the purpose ; and for whose gui- 
dance they drew up a line of categorical examination. This second report 
soon reached the Society, and minutely coincided with the first ; and to set 
the question completely at rest, the young woman was shortly afterward 
brought to London, and satisfied the Royal Society in her own person-t 

It appears obvious, then, that the ton^e, thon^rh a natural and common 
organ in the functions of voice, taste, and deglutition, is not absolutely neces- 
sary to these functions ; that on various occasions it has been, and therefore! 
may be, totally lost, while the functions themselves continue perfect. 

In singing, every one knows that the lamyx is the only organ employed, 
except when the tones are not merely uttered but articulated : it is the only 
organ employed, as I have already observed, in the mock articulations of par- 
rots and other imitative birds : it is the only organ of all natural tones, or natural 
language ; and hence Lord Monboddo ingeniously conjectures, that it is the 
chief organ of articulate language in its rudest and most barbarons state, ^ 
** As all natural cries,** he observes, '* even though modulated by music, are 
from ike throat and larynx, or part of the throat, with little or ne operaiian ^ 
the organs of the mouth ; it is natural to suppose that the first languages were, 
ibr the greater part, spoken from the throat ; and that what consonants were 
used to vary the cries, were mostly guttural; and that the organs of the 
mouth would at first be but very little employed.'*^ 

I have thus endeavoured to account for the chief difficulty, and the most 
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eztracMrdinary phenomenon that occurs in the art of ▼umiLOQumiy* that I 
mean of speaking^ without appearing to speak, or discovering any motioo of 
the lips : the larynx alone, by lonff and dexterous practice, and, periimpa, bf 
. a peculiar modification in some of its muscles or cartilages, being capable of 
answering Uie purpose and supplying the (dace of the associate organs of the 
mouth. 

It is this curious power in the art of ventriloquism that most aatoniahes us, 
and puts us off our guard ; for the two other powers connected with it, of 
imitating various cries or voices, and of appearing to throw the voice from 
remote objects, are far more common and comprehensible. The power of 
▼oeal imitation where the tongue is allowed to be employed is posseaaed, by 
most persons, to a certain extent ; and, bv many, to a degree of accuracy, 
that would certainly deceive us in the dark ; or if, by any other meaDs» the 
performer were concealed from us. While the only point necessaiy to gifo 
the voice the semblance of issuing from a distant or unusual object, is to take 
a nice measure of the distance itself, and of the nature of the object Ifom 
which it is to be presumed to issue, and so to modulate or inflect it as to pro- 
duce the natural tone it may be supposed to possess, if thrown from sucii a 
distance or from such a form. It must be obvious, however, that the sorprise 
resulting from the mystery of thus imitating voices and distances must be 
powerfcdly aided in ventriloquism by the additional mystery of the artist's 
motionless mouth ; in consequence ox which we are totally incapable of lefer- 
ring it to himself. In hearing, as in seeing, habit is our only guide: in 
both we only Judge by accustomed comparisons ; and we are exactly in the 
same manner deceived by the painter, and even allow ourselves to be de> 
eeived in regard to objects of vision, as we are by the ventriloquist, and with- 
out such allowance, in regard to objects of sound. In respect to both senses, 
indeed, we often deceive ourselves in Judging of the most common pbe> 
nomena : and hence it is not at all to be wondered at that we should be com* 
pletely imposed upon by the nice delusions of art. Thus the evening sky, 
begirt with gold-»green clouds at the extremity of the horizon, is often mis- 
taken for the ocean, studded with islands ; and the rumbling of a cart over 
pavement, or hard ground, is not unfrequently believed to be a thoader-clap 
in the heavens ; and, under the influence of this last deception, we imnie* 
diately transfer all the awfulness and magnificence of the celestial meteor to 
this clumsy piece of machinery, and are as alarmed as if the fiery bolt were 
about to descend upon us. 



LECTURE IX. 

ON NATUaiX Oa INAanCULATE, AND ARTIFICIAL OR ARTICULATE LANOUAOK. 

Havino, in our last lecture, examined into the seat and properties of the 
natural voice, let us now proceed to notice the mode in which it is applied 
to the formation, first, of natural language, and next, of speech, or artificial 
language. 

Natural language is the instinctive appropriation of certain tones of the 
natural voice, to indicate certain feelings of the sensory : and with the few 
exceptions pointed out in our preceding lecture, every animal belonging to the 
three classes of mammals, birds, and amphibials, every animal possessed of 
lungs, 18 m some degree or other possessed of this kind of language. Its 
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Boope is, indeed, olten very limited ; but always sufficient to answer the jpnp- 
poees of nature. The female of every species understands the call oT the 
male, and replies to it as intelligibly : the youngf understand the liquidates of 
the mother, and the mother the petitions of the young^. This amusing de- 
partfldent of natural history was well known to the philosophers of Greece 
and Rome, and attentively cultivated by them : and Lucretius, in his Nature 
of Things, has pursued the subject not only so correctly but so copiously, 
that it is almost impossible, even in the present day, to add any thing of real 
importance to what he has already observed. 

I have termed this language of nature instinctive : and that it is entitled to 
this character is clear ; because, even among birds, which possess the widest 
and most complicated range of natural language of all animals whateTer« 
vhere two individuals of different species are bred up in the same bush, or 
in the same cage, or hatched and fostered by a female of a third species, eack 
evinces and retains the note that specifically distinfi^uishes the species to which 
it belongs. In the case of a goldfinch and a cnafiinch this has been nut 
directly to the proof. And it is by this native tongue, as Mr. Montapie nas 
justly observed, and not by the form or colour, that the process of pairing if 
achieved, and the female induced to select her paramour.* 

Almost every animal of the three classes just adverted to exhibits a dif- 
ferent tone of voice according to the governing passion of the moment ; bat 
more especially when under the influence o( grief, Jeart or jcy ; to whicht 
in some instances, we may add anger ; but a distinct tone for anger is not so 
generally traced among animals as it is for the three preceding passions. 

Among quadrupeds, the elephant, horse, and dog appear to .possess the - 
greatest portion of a natural tongue. They are all gregarious, particularly 
the two former. In Asia, the wild elephant, and in the Ukraine, between 
the Don and the Dnieper, the wild horse, pursue one common plan of political 
society, in numerous and collected troops ; and are regulated by the elders of 
the tribe among the elephants, and by leaders chosen for this purpose among 
the horses : and it is by a difference of voice, combined with a diflference of 
gesture, that these superiors give orders, in the course of their travels from 
place to place, in pursuit of pasture, for the necessary dispositions and arrange- 
ments. Both kinds are extremely vigilant and active, and maintain their 
ranks and brigades with as much regularity and precision as if they were 
conducted by a human leader. Among the wild horses of the Ukraine, the 
captain-general seems to be commonly appointed to his station for about four 
or five years ; at the expiration of which time a kind of new election takes 
place : every one appears to have a right to propose himself for the office, 
the ex-magistrate not excepted: if no new candidate offer, the latter is re- 
elected for the same term of time, and if he be opposed a combat succeedSt 
and the victor is appointed commander-in-chief. 

The conduct pursued by the peaceful and amiable elephant varies in some 
degree from this of the wild horse ; for, in the travels of these animals from 
place to place, the troops are led on by the eldest of the tribe, thus evincing 
a kind of patriarchal government : the young and feeble marching in the mid 
die, and the rear being composed of the vigorous and adult.f 

The natural language of the monkey kind, notwithstanding the general 
resemblance of their structure to that of*^ the human race, appears to be move 
confined than that of most quadrupeds ; and it is well known that they never 
attempt to articulate sounds. Linnsus, indeed, seems to have entertained a 
contrary opinion with respect to the ourang-outang, and asserts that he speaks 
with a kind of hissing noise. Buffon, however, and Daubenton, and almost 
every other naturalist who has attentively watched his habits, deny that he 
ever employs even a hissing speech. And every comparative anatomist, who 
has accurately examined his vocal organs, has declared him to be physically 
incapable of articidation, from the peculiarity of a sac or bag, in some spe- 
cies of the animals single, in others double, i'mmediately connected with tb^ 

* Omltholog^tel Dirt Introd. p. xzix. 
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npper part of the larynx, and into which the air is driven as it 
we hings through the trachea, instead of being driven into the glottia^ 
alone it could acquire modulation and articulate sounds. From this aae or 
bay it afterward passes into the mouth by a variety^ of small apertures or 
issures, by which almost the whole of its force, and consequently of ha Yoeal 
effect, is lost. This peculiar conformation appears first to havtf been noticed 
by Galen, who traced it through several varieties both of the ape and monkey 
families ; but for the most correct account of it we are indebted to Piofeasor 
Camper, who, in a paper published in the PhUosophical Transactions for 1779^ 
minutely describes it as it exisU in the sylvanus or pigmy, in which Tyson 
had overiookcNi it ; in various other species of the ape ; in the c3rD06unis or 
dog*tailed monkey ; and in many others of the monkey tribe. At all adven- 
taresv the monkey has a peculiar deficiency of natural tongue; and we 
hence obtain an insuperable objection, had we no others, but which, I have 
abready shown, are sufficiently abundant,* to the declaration of Lord Mon- 
boddo and Linneus, that this tribe. are all of the same original stock as man; 
and their absurd story that man himself is not unfrequently to be met with in 
aome of the Asiatic islands, with a monkey-tail, varying in length from three 
or four inches to a foot, possessing as great a fluency of speech as in any 
part of Europe. 

Bfarcgrave, in his history of Brazil, has amused us with an acooont of a 
Tery extraordinary species of American sapajou, which Linnsus baa called 
Beelzebub, — ^Buffon, Ouarine, and our own countryman Mr. Pennant, Preacher- 
monkey,^--that assemble in large groups every morning and evening, and atten* 
lively usten to a loud and long-continued harangue of one of the tribe, whom 
he aeems to suppose a public officer or popular demagogue. Upon the antbor* 
ily of Marcgrave, this species has been admitted into all our booka of Nata- 
ru History ; but there are some doubts concerning it, and the deaeripiion ii 
at leaat without the support of concurrent testimony. 

The different accents of the dog and the horse, when under the Inilaenee of 
rage, desire, or exultation, are too powerful and too common not to have been 
noticed by aJmost eveiy one. It is impossible to describe the different tones of 
the mastiff more precisely than in the words of the truly philosophical poet I 
have so lately referred to ; but as it would be improper to quote lam in the on* 
final before a |>opular audience, I must request of you to reoeiTe a feebto 
translation of him in its stead :-- 

When half enraffed 
The rade Moloedan masiifl*, her keen teeUi 
Baring tremendoiui, with fkr difl^reat tone 
Threats, than when roua'd to madneea more eztnOBa^ 
Or when ahe barka, and fllla the worid witli roar. 
Thna, when her Tearlean whelpa, too, ahe, with tODfM 
Lambent, careaaea. and, with antic paw, 
And tooth reatrain'd pretendineatill to bite, 
Gambola, aoft yelping tonea of tender lore — 
Far dliftrent then, tboae accents (hxn the din 
Urg*d clamnroiia through the manalon when alone, 
Or the ahnll howl her trmnbling bosom heaTea, 
When, with alunk fbna, ahe waits th' impending blow.f 

The language of the tiger, leopard, and cat is not so rich or diveniiled as 
that of the dog ; but they have still a considerable variation in the scale of 
their mewings, according to the predominant passion of fear or ^ef : while 

• Series il Lecture iU. On the Varieties of the Hmmi Ba^ 
t Inritau cannm qnom primnm magna MoIoasOm 

Moliia rieta (Vemuut, duroa nndantia denteis, 

I^nge alio aonitn rabies dlstricta minatur, 

Bt quom jam latrant, et vocibua omnia eonplent. 

At catnlos blande qnom lingui lambere tentant, 

Am ubi eoe lactant pedibna, moranque potentes, 

Subspensia teneros imitantur deiitibua hanstaa, 

Umge alio pacto nnnitn nicia adulant, 

Et qnom deaertel banbaniur In Bdibna, ant quom 

Pmuites (Ufinnt, submlaso 9onnr% piagat. 
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these enin differ from the accent of simple pleasure, which consists in nurr- 
inland very considerably indeed from the ipud and dissonant voice of ioto«' 
The language of birds is, in almost every instance, strikingly mnsicalv 
thoug^h not equally eloquent, whatever be the passion it describes. To its 
▼ariety in the different tribes of the osprey, hawk, sea-guU, rook, and Taveii« 
and especially as auguring wet or dry, stormy or serene weather, almost ereiT 
naturalist has borne testimony : for each can say, that 

Cawing rooki tod Utea, that swim miblliM \ 

In atiU repealed cirelea, acreaniing kwid, 
The jay, the pie. ande>ea the bodrng owl 
That haila the riaing moon, have charm* tir me. 
Sounde inharmontona tn themaelrea, and harah, 
Tet beard in aoenea where peace Utr erer reigna, 
And only there, pleaae highly for their aake.* 

Upon the exquisitely varied tones and modulations of the singing birds we 
descanted at some length in a former lecture.f But the subject is as inte- 
resting as it is inexhaustible ; and in the summer-season of praise, when Uie 
heart of man overflows, or should overflow, with gratitude to his beneficent 
Creator for the return of plenteousness that meets his eye in every direction»' 
with what animation do they join in the general carol ; awakening us at the 
dawn, accompanying us through the day, and softening and harmonizing, nod 
I fear not to add, spiritualizing our feelings at nightfall. 

The robin, and not the lark, as commonly supposed, takes the leadj: and 
seems longing for the day to unclose. His gentle voice is in sweet accord- 
ance with the feeble beams of the early twilight ; and as soon as the glorious 
sun makes his appearance, then up mounts the lark, and pours fortfi his more 
vigorous song ; a thousand warblers hear the call, and tlie chorus is full and 
complete. The leaders vary, but the carol continues. The nightingale yet 
protracts his nocturnal tones ; and the thrush, the blackbird, and the goldfineht 
from the lofty grove, the close thicket, or the blossomed orchard, intermingle 
their rival pretensions : while the transient but mellow burst of the cnckoo 
adds a richness to the general harmony ; and even the'croak of the raven, and 
the chattering of the daw, only break into the symphony, ^ith an occasional 
discord that heightens the impressive effect. At length the sun is no more: 
the unbounded concert dies away ; and the season of rest returns. It retumSv 
but not with mute silence ; for the night is soothed rather than disturbed by 
the solitary song of the robin, now resuming his modest strain, and yielding 
in succession to the peerless pipe of the nightingale, and the deep-toned bat 
expressive hoot of the owl. 

The note of the wren (motacilla Troglodytes) is as slender as its form, but 
it is well worth noticing, as bein^ the only note of the feathered creation 
that is continued throughout the winter. During the season of frost and snow 
it is, indeed, heard to most advantage ; for the fearless little songster then 
enters the court-yard, the stable, or the dairy, and seeks, in conmlence, his 
food of insects or their larves. It is this that constitutes the little beggai's 
petition ; and where is the heart so hardened as to refuse the request be then 
offers 1 

With respect to singing birds, indeed, of all kinds, we may make this 
pleasing observation, that, as though chiefly mtended, in the general mnnifi* 
cence of the great Parent of the human race, to captivate mankind, thtf 
almost always reside in their vicinity, and are rarely to be found in tItiB imin* 
habited parts of the earth.^ 

•Taalcbookl. 

t Beriea it. Leetnra L, on Soologleal flyatemi, and the DiatfaietiT* CbtsnOb&n of a«>ii^w 
X See Jeonar, PhiL Trana. lSM,ja. 17. 

% The following peawgi from Dr. Jenn«r*a very admlrabia papar **On the Mlgmiioa of BMa," baa a 
iiMMffe ao directly in aceontanca with tbeae remarfca, that I cannot avoM copying Itftom tba Fkll. Ttmm* 

**Wa mnat dtmn% that natnre aavar gifca om property anly, to tba aaaM ladlTldaal m\mamm» 
Tkrongb every gradatum, fnm tha clod ve tread npon to the gloriona aan wMcb animatea tlia ^Im** M^ 
MMrtaJ ayat«m, wa may And a vaat variety of parpoata for wMeb tba aaaM body wna u a at ad Ifwaloafc 
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But the Tocabulary of the coromon cock and hen is, perhaps, the most 
tensive of any tribe of birds with which we are acquainted ; or rather, per- 
haps, we are better acquainted with the extent of its range than with that of 
any others. The cock has his watch- word for announcing the momiiM^, his 
loye-speech, and his terms of defiance. The voice of the hen, when she in- 
forms her paramour that she is disburdened of an egg, and which he instantly 
communicates from homestead to homestead, till the whole village is in an 
uproar, is far different from that which .acquaints him that the brood is just 
hatched ; and both again are equally different from the loud and rapid cries 
with which she undauntedly assails the felon fox that would rob her of her 
vouug. Even the little chick, when not more than four or five days old, ex- 
hibits a harsher and less melodious clackine when offered for food what it 
dislikes, than when it perceives what it relisnes.* 

Before I (juit this part of our subject it becomes me also to remark, that 
even in vanous other tribes of animals than the three classes to which onr 
observations have hitherto applied, we occasionally meet with proofs of an 
inferior kind of natural language, though it cannot with propriety be caltod 
a language of the voice. And I may here observe, that among the few of 
these three classes which we have already noticed as being destitute of a 
Tocai larynx, the bounty of nature has often provided a substitute. Thus 
the wapiti (cervus Wapiti of Barton), though without the sonorous endow- 
ment or the horse or ox, seems to have a compensation in an orffan that con- 
sists of an oblique slit or opening under the inner angle of each eye, nearly 
an inch long externally, which appears also to be an auxiliary to the nostrU; 
for with this he makes a noise that he c^n vary at pleasure, and which is not 
imlike tlie loud and piercing whistle that boys give by putting their fingers in 
their mouth.t 

Among insects, however, we find a still more varied talent of uttering 
sounds, Uiough possessed neither of lungs nor larynx, nor the nasal slit of the 
wapiti. The bee, the fly, the gnat, and the beetle afford familiar instances 
of this extraordinary faculty. The sphinx AiropoM, a species of hawk-moth, 
squeaks, when hurt, nearly as loud as a mouse ; it has even the power, in 
certain circumstances, of uttering a plaintive note, which cannot tail to ex- 
cite deep commiseration. If a bee or wasp be attacked near its own hive, 
the animal expresses its pain or indignation in a tone so different from its 
usual hum, that the complaint is immediately understood by the hive within; 
when the inhabitants hurry out to revenge the insult in such numbers, that 
the offender is fortunate if he escape without a severe castigation. 

The cunning spider often avails himself of the natural tone of distress 
uttered by the fly to make sure of him for his prey. He frequently spreads 
out his webs or toils to such an extent that he cannot see from one end of 

bland at a certain waion of the year to produce and rear iia young. This appears to be tbe grand Inten- 
tion which nature has In view ; but In consequenco of the obiervation juit made, ita pi ea e n ca here may 
•nawer many secondary purpoees; among these I shall notice tbe following: The beneficMit Author oc 
nature aeems to apare no pnina In cheering the heart of man with every thing that la dellgbtAiI la the 
•nmnier aeason. We may be Indulged with tlie company of these visiters, perhapa, to heighten, by the 
novelty of their appearance, and pleasing variety of tlieir notes, the native acenea. How aweetly, at tbe 
retarn of apring, do the notes of the cuckoo firvt burst upon the ear ; and what apathy miMi lliai aoul poa* 
aeaa, that doea not feel a soft emotion at the song of the nightingale (surely It must be ** fit for ireaaona, 
Btratagema, and spoila*'}, and how wise!/ is it contrived that a general stillneaa should prevail while ihia 
lieavcnly bird la pouring forth Its plainuve and melodious strains,— atralna that ao sweaUy accord with 
tbe evening hour! Some of our foreign visiters, it mav be aaid, are Inharmonlona mlnaHtdb, and raitwr 
disturb than aid the general concert. In the midat or a aoA warm summer's day, when tlie martin ia 
gf'ntly floating on the air, not only pleiwing us with the peculiar delicacy of lu note, bat with tbe elega>>ce 
of Its meandering; when the blackcap is vying with the goldfinch, and the linnet with the woodlark, a 
doien awlAa rush from some neighbouring battlement, and aet up a nHMt discordant aereamlnf. Yet aU 
ia perfect Tbe interruption Is of short duration, and without It the long-continued warbling of tbe aoAer 
Pinging birds would pall and tire the listening ear with excess of melody, as the exhilaratinf beaoM of 
the nun, were tliev not at intervals intercepted by clouds, would mb the heart of the gayefy they Ibr a 
while inspire, and sink it Into languor. There ia a perfect cnnalstency in tbe order in which natnieseene 
to have directed the singing birds to All up the day with their pleasing harmony. To an obaerver oflhoae 
illvine lawa which harmonise the general order of things, there appears a design In tbe arrangenMat of 
Ibia ayhmn ralnatrehqr. It ia not In the haunted meadow, nor frequented flehi, we are to expeel Uie gratifi- 
cation of indolging onrselvea in thia pieasiiw apeeulati6n to Its ftill extent ; we moat acek fer It la tim 
paifc, the foieal, or acme sequeateced dell, half eodoeed hf the eonpice or the wood.'* 
*SeeWUlfaHI«.orSeIbome,vol.il.p.n. Bee PMl. Mag. No. 9U^ Nof?. IBM. ^ SHL 
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them to the other; and often conceals himself m some a^jodiing cieTice 
where he cannot see the poor animal as it becomes ensnared : but he sits 
wistftillv listening for the buzzing noise that assures him the fly is entangled^ 
and is fluttering to make its escape. He hears the well-known signal, salliet 
forth from his concealment, and riots on the spoil that has fallen into his 
power, with all the eagerness and ferocity that distinguish the most rapacioiis 
quadrupeds. 

Whether fishes possess any similar means of commimicating their feelingt 
we know not. Reasoning from the facts thfit a few of them occasionafly 
utter tones of distress when first taken ; and that they possess an organ of 
hearing, and live in a medium well adapted to the propagation of sound, it' 
is generally conjectured that they have a language of some kind or other: 
but our knowledge of their usual habits, from their residing in a different ele- 
ment from our own,.i8 so imperfect, that we have no.posilive data to build upon. 

It is a curious fact, that many animals, which are naturall;^ dumb in the 
widest sense of the word, are possessed of a power of producing sounds, by 
the use of some external organ or foreign instrument, that forms a very coo* 
venient substitute for a natural tongue. I have formerly had occasion to 
observe this of the goat-chaffer or cerambyx, which, whenever taken, utten 
a shrill shriek of fright, by rubbing its chest against its wing-shells, and the 
upper part of its abdomen ; and of the ptinus fatidictu, or death-watch, that 
produces its measured and, to the superstitious, alarming strokes, b^ striking 
Its horny frontlet against the bed-post, or any other hard substance in which 
it takes its stand. The termes PtUsatorinnif or tick-watch, is an insect of a 
different order, but armed with a similar apparatus, and makes a noise bv the 
same means, like the ticking of a watch, from the old wood or decayed fur- 
niture in which it loves to reside, and by which it endeavours to entice the 
other sex to its company. And it is a singular circumstance, which I shall 
merely glance at in passing, that some species of the woodpecker, in the 
breeding season, in consequence of the feebleness of its natural voice, makes 
use of a similar kind of call, by strong reiterated strokes of the bill against 
a dead sonorous branch of a tree. 

The most astonishing instance, however, of sound excited in this manner, 
is that made by two species of Italian grasshoppers: the cicada Pleh^a^ and 
c. iJTni. The music of these insects (which is confined to the male) is pro- 
duced by a very singular apparatus, that consists of several winding cells 
under the abdomen, separated by different membranes, and opening exter- 
nally by two narrow valves. In the centre of these cells is contained a 
scaly sonorous triangle, and exterior to them are two vigorous muscles, by 
the action of which the cells are supplied with air through one of the valvety 
and so powerfully reverberate it against the triangle as to produce the notes 
of which the grasshopper's song consists ; and which is sometimes so load 
that a single insect, hung in a cage, has almost drowned the voices of a large 
company. This song is also the madrigal of love. 

But, highly tempting as it is, I must not pursue this part of our subject 
any farther. From the birds of the field to the grasshopper, from the bee to 
the fly, every attentive naturalist observes, in every tribe, a vast compass of 
accentuation, and comprehends the meaning of a great variety of their tones. 
But what is the little that we understand to what is understood by tbem- 
selxps, formed with similar organs, in a thousand instances more acute than our 
own, actuated by similar wants, and proposing to themselves similar pursuits ! 

What the natural lauguage of man is we know not. There can be no 
doubt, however, that if, by a miracle, he were to be deprived of all artificial 
language, there would still remain to him, from the perfection of his vocal 
oi^ns, a language of this kind, and of far greater extent and variety than 
that of any other animal. 

But some schools of philosophers have not been satisfied with contem- 
{dating such an idea hypothetically ; they have boldly imbodied it into a fact, 
and hare contended, and still continue to. contend, that such a language has 
aetnally existed ; and that it constituted the sole language of man on hia ftnX 
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fbrmatkm: the only meant )ie possessed of communicating and interduuigni 
his ideas. 

Bat whence, then, has artificfal language arisen 1 That rich ▼uMj' sf 
tongues which distinguishes the different nations on the earth ; and thai wob- 
'dfllnul facility which is common to many of them of characterizing cnroy 
distinct idea by a distinct term 1 

And here such philosophers are divided : some contending that speech is a 
science that was determined upon and inculcated in an eaiiy penod of the 
world, by one, or at least by a few superior persons acting in concert, and 
Inducing the multitude around them to adopt their articulate and arfoitiaiy 
sounds ; while others affirm that it has grown progressiy^y out of the natural 
language, as the increasing knowledge and increasing wants of mankind han 
demanded a more extensive vocabulary.* 

I^fthafforas first started the former of these two h3rpothese8, and it wsi 
afterwara adopted by Plato, and supported by all the rich treasure of hii 
genius and learning; but it was ably opposed by the Epicureans, on the gmuni 
tnat it must have l^n equally impossible for any one person, or even for a 
synod of persons, to have invented the most difficult and abstruse of aU homaa 
sciences, with the paucity of ideas, and the means of communicating ideas, 
which, under such circumstances, they must have possessed: and that, evea 
allowin|^ they could have invented such a science, it must stiU have besa 
utterly impossible for them to have taught it to the barbarians aroimd then. 
The aigument is thus forcibly urged by Lucretius, whom I must again bsg 
leave to present in an English drest : — 

Bnt, to nwintain thit one derb'd akme 
Tenm fbr til nature, «im1 th' indpimt tongue 
TiMif ht to tbe fuen nmnd talm, !• to rare. 
For DOW abould be this latoot power poeef 
or naming all tbingn, and inTenting apeecb, 
ir nevermoital Alt the aame bealdeef 
And, if none elee had eVr adopted aounda, 
Wlience aprang tbe knowledge of tbeir nee T or bovr 
Could tbe llrat unguiat to the erowda around 
Teach what he meant ! hia eole unaided arm 
Gould ne*er o'erpower them, and compel to learn 
Tbe vocal acienoe ; nor could aught avail 
Of eloquence or wiadom ; nor virith eaae 
Would the vain babbler have been long alkm'd 
To pour bin Doiay Jargon o*er tbeir eara.t' 

In opposition to this theory, therefore, Epicurus and his disciples contended 
as I have just observed, that speech or articulate language is nothing more 
than a natural improvement upon the natural language of man, produMd by its . 

Sineral use, and that general experience which gives improvement to every 
ing. And such still continues to be the popular theory of all those philo- 
sophers of the present day who confine tnemselves to the mere facta and 
phenomena of nature, and allow no other authority to control the chain of 
their argument. Such, more especially, is the theory of Buffi)n, Linnaeus, and 
Lord Monboddo ; who, overstepping the limits of the Epicurean field of rea- 

•8aaoattito«ili!|e«Harria*aHennea,boolK ULp.814.S27; and Beattk oa ttw < 
SIS, LoDd. 1808, 4ta 

t Proinde, putare aliquem turn nondna distrlbniaBe 
Rebus, et inde bommea didiciase voeabnia prima, 
Dealpere eat : nam quur bic poaaet cunda noiara 
Voeibua, et varioa eoiiitna emittere lingua, 
Tranpore eodem aliei (bcere id non quiaae patentnr t 
Preterea. at non aliei qnoque vodboa oad 
Imer ae (uerant, unde inaiu nocitlea eat T 
UtiUtaa etiam, unde data eat buic prima potoataa, 
Quid vellet facere, ut adret, antmoque vIderBtl 
Cogere item plureia unua, viciosquc domara, 
Non poterat, rerum ut perdiaoere nomlna veUant : 
Nee ralione dooere ullt, auadereque aurdla, 
Qnod ait opoa SMto : Odlaa naque enim pal ew uiui ; 
Nee ratkna out afbi tennt ampUoa am«ia 
Voda Inauditoa aoDltw ebtondare anatn. 

Dtner.N^v.lOIS. 
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■oningy and the articles of the Epicurean belief, concur, aa I hare aliead^n* 
mark^, in deriving^ the race of man from the race of monkeys, and in exhibit- 
ing the ourang-outang, as his dignified pr^otype and original, whom they 
have hence denominated the satyr, or man of the woods. 

I shall not exhaust the time or insult the understanding of this auditory, 

S' any detailed confutation of the new and adscititious matter contained m 
is modernized edition of the Epicurean theory ; matter of which the Gre» 
cian sage himself would have been ashamed; and which is directly contra- 
dicted by the anatomical configuration of various and important parts of this 
animal itself: concerning which, it is scarcely necessary to recall to your 
recoUectioa the remark we have just made — that while it approaches nearest to 
the form, it is farthest removed from the language of man of almost all qwidnipeds 
ivhatever. I shall confine myself to the fair question, which the theory In 
its original shape involves ; — is human speech, thus proved to be incapable of 
origin by any compact or settled systeoif more likely to have originated from 
a succession of accidents — ^from the casual but growing wants, or the casual 
but growing improvements of mankind ! 

Now, admitting the affirmative of this question, we have a right to expect 
that the language of a people will always be found commensurate with their 
civilization ; that it will hold an exact and equal pace with their degree of 
ignorance, as well as with their degree of improvement. It so haraentf 
however, that although language, whatever be its origin, is the most difficult 
art or science in the worid (if an art or science at all), it is the art or science 
in which savages of all kinds exhibit more proficiency than in any other* 
No circumnavigator has ever found them deficient in this respect, even where 
they have been wofully deficient in every thing else ; and while they have 
betrayed the grossest ignorance in regard to the simplest tojs, baubles, and 
implements of European manufacture, there has been no difficulty, as soon 
as their language has been, I will not say acquired, but even dipped into, of 
explaining to them the different uses and intentions of these articles in their 
own terms. 

Again : there is in all the languages of the earth a general unity of principle^ 
which evidently bespeaks a general unity of origin ; a family character and 
likeness which cannot possibly be the effect of accident. The common 
divisions and rules of one language are the common divisions and rules of the 
whole ; and, hence, every national grammar is, in a certain sense, and to a 
certain extent, a universal grammar; and the man who has learned one 
foreign tongue, has imperceptibly made some progress towards a knowledge 
of other tongues. In all countries, and in all languages, there is only one 
and the same set of articulations, or at least the differences are so few, thai 
they can scarcely interfere with the generality of the assertion ; for diversitiea 
of language consist not in different sets of articulations, but only in a differenoa 
of their combinations and applications. No people have ever been found ao 
barbarous as to be without articulate sounos, and no people so refined and 
fastidious as to have a desire of adding to the common stock. 

But, independently of a uniform circle of articulations, and a uniform aye* 
tern of grammar, there is also a uniform use of the very same terms, in a 
great variety of languages, to express the very same ideas ; which, as it ap* 
pears to me, cannot possibly be accoanted for, except upon the principle of 
one common origin and mother-tongue ; and I now allude more particulariy 
to those kinds of terms, which, under every change of time, and every variety 
of climate, or of moral or political fortune, might be most readily expected to 
maintain an immutability ; as those, for example, of family relationship and 
patriarchal respect i or descriptive of such other ideas as cannot but have 
occurred to the mind very generally, as those of earth, sky, death. Deity. I 
shall beg leave to detain you while I offer a few examples. 

In our own language we have two common etymons, or generic terms, by 
which to describe the paternal character, /moa and father; bo^ are as com* 
mon to the Greek tongue as to our own, under the foms of wamt and nr^ 
and have probably a|ike iaaoed from the Hebrew source an or Maai» pl« nan* 
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And I may fearlessly venture to affirm that there is scarcely a language or 
dialect ia the woiid, polished or barbarous, continental or insular, employed 
by. blacks or whites, in which the same idea is not expressed by the radieil 
of the one or the other of these terms ; both of which have been employ^ 
from the beginning of time in the same quarter of the globe, and naturally 
direct us to one common spot, where man must first have existed, and 
whence alone he could have branched out. The term faiher is still to be 
found in the Sanscrit, and has descended to ourselves, as well as to almost 
every other nation in Europe, through the medium of the Greek, Gothic, and 
Latin. Papa is still more obviously a genuine Hebrew term ; and while it 
maintains a range almost as extensive as the former throughout Europe, it 
has an incalculably wider spread over Asia, Africa, and the most barbarous 
islands of the Pacific, and extends from Egypt to Guinea, and from Bengal to 
Sumatra and New-Zealand. The etymons for ton are somewhat more nu- 
merous than those ior faiher^ but the one or the other of them may be traced 
almost as extensively, as may the words, brother, titter, and even dctugkter; 
which last, branching out like the term father, from the Sanscrit, extends 
northward as far as Scandinavia. 

The generic terms for the Deity are chiefly the three following, M or Mak, 
Jheut or Deut, and God, The first is Hebrew, the second Sanscrit, the thiid 
Persian, and was probably Palavi or ancient Persian. And besides these 
there is scaroely a term of any kind by which the Deity is designated in any 
part of the world, whether among civilized or savare man. And yet these 
also proceed from the same common quarter of the globe, and distinctly point 
out to us the same original cradle for the human race as the preceding terms. 
Among the barbarians of the Philippine Islands the word is ^UcUaUah, obvi- 
ously ^ the God of gods,** or Supreme God ; and it is the very same term, 
with the very same duplicate, in Sumatra. In the former islands, I will just 
observe, also, as we proceed, that we meet with the terms, malakei, for a tpiritf 
which is both direct Hebrew and Arabic ; it and duo, one, two, which are San- 
scrit and Greek ; tamhor, a c^rtim,. which is also Sanscrit : and inferno, heilf a 
Latin compowid, of Pelasgic or other oriental origin. In the Friendly and other 
clusters of the Polynesian Islands, the term for God is Tooa, and in New- 
Guinea, or Papuan, Dewa, both obviously from the Sanscrit ; whence Eotoooo, 
among the former, is God the Spirit, or the Divine Spirit ; £a, meaning a 
spirit in these islands. And having thus appropriated the Sanscrit radical to 
signify the Deity, they apply the Hebrew El, as the Pelasgians and the Greeks 
did, to denote tlie tun, or the most glorious image of the Deity ; whence 
d'langee means the 8ky,ox stints residence, and /^apaeZ/ang^ee, or /Mi^aZai^^^ 
fathers of the sky, or " spirils.^^ 

Allow me to offer you another instance or two. The more common 
etymon for death, among all nations is mor, mart, or miU ; sometimes the r, 
and sometimes the t, being dropped in the carelessness of speech. It is mat 
in Hebrew and Phoenician ; it is mor, or mort, in Sanscrit, Persiaq, Greek, 
and Latin ; it is the same in almost all the languages of Europe ; and it was 
with no small astonishment the learned lateJy found out that it is the same 
also in Otaheite, and some other of the Polynesian Islands, in which mor-oh 
is well known to signify vl sepulchre; literally, the place or region of the 
dead; at meaning a place or region in Otaheitan, precisely as it does in 
Greek. An elegant and expressive compound, and which is perhaps only to 
be equalled by the Hebrew zalmut (mo S^)i literally, death-tkade, but which 
is uniformly rendered in the established copy of our Bibles, thadow f^ death. 

Sir, in our own language, is the common title of respect ; and the same 
term is employed in the same sense throughout every quarter of the globe. 
In Hebrew its radical import is " a ruler or governor ;" fir, t-her, or Jur, WC' 
cording as the h is suppressed, or slightly or strongly aspirated ; in Sanscrit 
and Persian it means the organ of the head itself; in Greek it is used in a 
sense somewhat more dignified, and is synonymous with lord; in Arabia, 
Turkey, and among the Peruvians in South America, it is employed as in the 
Greek; and not essentially difierent in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Fiance; 
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the last country never using it, however, but with a penonal pronoon |iro- 
fixed ; and it is the very same term in Germany, Holland, and the contiguooi 
countries ; the 9 being dropped in consequence of the h being aspirated more 
harshly : whence the Hebrew t^her is converted into iker, used also com- 
monly, as the similar term is in France, with the prefix of a persamdjpronomh 

The radical idea of the word man is that of a tnifikmg or reasanaMe he^f 
in contradistinction to the whole range of the irrational creation, by whica 
the thinking being is surrounded. And here again I may boldly assert, tha^ 
while in the primary sense of the word we have the most positive proof of 
the quarter of the siobe from which it issued, and where mankind must fini 
have existed, and from which he must have branched out into every other 
quarter, there is not a language to be met with, ancient or modern, insular or 
continental, civilized or savage, in use among blacks or whites, in which the 
same term, under some modification or other, is not to be traced, and in which 
it does not present the same general idea. 

Man, in Hebrew, to which the term is possibly indebted for its earliest 
origin, occurs under the form njD (numeh)^ a verb directly importing " to dis- 
cem or discriminate ;** and which, hence, signifies, as a noun, " a discerning 
or discriminating being.** In Sanscrit we have both these senses in the 
directest manner possible ; for in this very ancient tongue, man is the veiby 
and can only be rendered " to think or reason ;** while the substantive if 
fnana, of precisely the same meaning as our own word man ; and necessarily 
importing, as I have already observed, ^ a thinking or reasonable creature.'' 
Hence Menu^ in both Sanscrit and ancient Egvptian, is synon3rmouB with 
Adam, or the iirst man, emphatically the man ; hence, again. Mines, was the 
first king of Effypt ; and Minos, the first or chief judge, discemer, or arbi- 
trator amonff the Greeks. Hence, also, in Greek, mai and meno9 (m«v and tumj 
signify mind^ or, ^ the thinking faculty;** but Mn«(, contracted, is mem^ which, 
in the Latin language, imports the very same thing. In the Gothic, and all 
the northern dialects of Europe, man imports the very same idea as in our 
own tongue ; the English, indeed, having descended from the same quarter. 
In Bengalee and Hindoostanee, it is man$hu; in Malayan, manizu; in Jap»- 
nese, mamo; in Atooi, and the Sandwich Islands generally, ^one, tanoto, or 
tangi; while mancnve, imports the mind or spirit; and in New-Guinea, or 
Papuan, it is sonamany a compound evidently pronounced from man. In this 
utmost extremity, this Ultima Thide of the southern world, I will just observe, 
also, in passing, that we meet with the terms Sytan for Satan, or the Source 
of Evil ; and Wdth (Germ. Goth) for God. 

But it may, perhaps, be observed, that in all the southern dialects of Europe, 
the French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, we meet with no such term as 
man ; nor in the Latin, from which all these are derived, in which last lai»- 
guage the term for man is homo. Yet nothing is easier than to prove, that 
even homo itself, the source of all these secondary terms, is derived from the 
same common root. This is clear from its adjective, which is Ati-moft-ut : 
while every school-boy knows that man or men, though not in the classical 
nominative case of the substantive, is included in every inflection below the 
nominative case : as ho-mtM-is, ho-imn-i, ho-min-em, ho-mtit^ ; and it was 
formerly included in the nominative itself, which was ho-m«n; whence 
nothing is clearer than that the particle ho is redundant, and did not origin- 
ally belong to the word^ And were any additional argument necessary, I 
might advert to the well-known fact, that this redundant particle is abso- 
lutely omitted in the negation .of homo^ which is not ne-homo, but nemo, and 
was at first ne-^men; and which, like homo^ or homen, runs, as every one 
Itnows ne-mtn-is, ne-mtn-i, &c. It is easy, however, to prove this redundancy 
of the Ao, by showing the (quarter from which it was derived. The old Latin 
term was Ko-men, ho-min-is; which every one must perceive is literally the 
obsolete Greek nvf, with the article h added to it; hua or Ao-mefi, emphatically 
Ae man. The ho is also omitted in the feminine of homo, which is Je-tnin^ 
and was at first feo^min-a, from feo, to produce ; literally, the producer, or 
bringer forth of man, or mitu Nothing, as it appears to me, is clearer Uun 
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this« thoa^ the etjrmologists have hitherto sou^t in vain for the Ofwin of 
fimuuu Trom fiomma^ or, without the tennination,yeofiitii, we have derif«i 
our own and the common Saxon term, women ; the /, and v or w, bein^ oof« 
nate, or convertible letters in all languages ; of which we have a familiar in- 
'atance in the words voter and father^ which, in German and English, mean 
precisely the same thing. 

But this subject would require a large volume instead of occupying the 
dose of a single lecture. It is, however, as yon will find, when we come to 
apply it, of great importance ; and I must yet, therefore, trouble yoa wilh 
another example or two. 

YmUh and young are as capable of as extensive a research, and are aa com- 
nion to all languaffes, barbarous and civilized, as the word maa. I will only at 
present remark, Uiat we meet with it in Hebrew, where it is nj r (yina); 
m Persia, and Palavi or ancient Persian, where it is jtiom ; in Sanacrit, where 
It is yawvan ; in Greek, vfev (yton), from v{o(, or v{i#v«(; in Latin, where we fod 
Mjmyenie; in Gothic and German, where it is jtmg; in Spaniah, jomm ; in 
Italian, eiooan ; in French, j«tm« ; and, as I have already obsenredy in our 
own dialect, young* 

The word r^^*^ ^" ^i^^ manner, is, and ever has been, iiv equal use among 
all nations. This, like the French regir, is derived from tne Latin nge; 
which runs through all the southern dialects of Europe; while in Geimanj 
and the north, the derivative redit is the common term \a ^ule^ lam^ authoriiu. 
The Hebrew is «m (roi), a conspicuous or illustrious person; the Sanscnt, 
rqfa ; the Greek, A« and /imv; of the ^ame exact import as the Hebrew; and 
hence ra^ or rata, imports the sun, the most powerful and illustrious (A>Ject 
in creation, among a multitude of barbarous nations, and especially those of 
the Sandwich Islands and New-Zealand ; and ooraye and rayaii-cuy the day 
or light itself, in different parts of Sumatra. Our own term ray^ commoo, 
indeed, to almost all Europe, ancient and modem, is obviously from the same 

source ; and hence the Arabic }s,z^'jij {rayhe)y Jragrancy^ odour; the poetic 

mind of the Arabians uniformly applying this image to legitimate rule and 
govenimenL 

The term name^ in like manner, runs through all the leading lanffuages of 
ancient and modem ages, almost without a shade of difference, either in its 
meaning or mode of spelling: for we thus meet with it in Hebrew. Sanscrit, 
Arabic, Greek, Persian, Gothic, and Latin. 

The same theory might he exemplified from many of the terms significa* 
tive of the most common animals. Our English word cow is of this oescrip* 
tion, and may serve as a familiar example ; nu (gouak), in Hebrew, imports 
a herd (as of oxen) ; the very same word in Greek, yoa, means a yoke of oxen ; 
in both which cases the word is used in a collective sense. In Sanscrit, 

fava imports, as among ourselves, a single animal of the kind, ox or arao; in 
ersian, and ancient Persian or Palavi, it is gow ; in German, kuh: and among 
the Hottentots, as an example of a savage tongue, hoos and icooie ; while 
among the New-Zealanders, who have no cows, eu imports paps or breasts, 
the organ of milk. 

Mouse is in like manner ntcro {tnushth) in Hebrew, literally ** a groper in 
the dark ;" in Sanscrit, mutkica ; in Persian and Palavi, mush ; in Greek, fi«f, 
without the aspirate; in German, mous ; in English, mouu; in Spanish, 
muM^ano: all, as 1 have already observed, confederating in proof that the 
various languages, and dialects of languages that now are or ever have been 
spoken, have originated from one common source; and that the various 
nations that now exist, or ever have existed, have originated from one com- 
mon cradle or quarter of the world, and that quarter an eastern regioiu 

Finally, and before I close this argument, and deduce from it its fair and 
legitimate result, let mc pointedly call your attention to that most extraor- 
dinary act of correspondence between all nations whatever, in all quarters of 
the globe, wherever any trace of the art exists, which is to be found in their 
emfHoyment of a decimal gradation of arithmetic ; an argument whieht thou|^ 
1 do not know that it has ever been advanced before, is, I fieoly confeaa to 
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TOQf omnipotent of itself to mj^ own mind. Let me» howe?er» repeat the 
limitBtion, whemer any trace qfM$ art is found to exitt; for in the mieerahle 
state to which some savage tribes are reduced, without property to value, 
treasures to count over, or a multiplicity of ideas to enumerate ; where the 
desires are few and sordid, and the fragments of language that remain are 
limited to the narrow train of every-day ideas and occurrences, it is possible 
that there may be some hordes who have lost th&art entirely ; as we are told 
by Crantz is the case with the wretched natives of Greenland,* and by the 
Abb^ Chapp6 with some families among the Kamtschatkadales ;t while there 
are other barbarian tribes, and especially among those of A^erica,^ who 
cannot mount higher in the scale of numeration than five, ten, or a hundred : 
and for all beyond this point to the hair of their head, as a sign that the sum 
is innumerable. 

But, putting by these abject and degenerated specimens of our own species 
who have lost the general knowledge of their forefathers, whence comes it to 
pass, that blacks and whites in every other quarter, the savage and the 
civilized, wherever a human community has been found, have never either 
stopped short of nor exceeded a series of ten in their numerical calculations; 
ana that as soon as they have reached this number, they have uniformly com« 
menced a second series with the first unit in the scale, one-ten, two-ten^ 
three-ten, four-ten, till they have reached the end of the second series ; and 
have then commenced a third, with the next unit in rotation ; and so on, as 
far as they have had occasion to compute 1 Why have not some nations 
broken off at the number five, and others proceeded to fifteen before they have 
commenced a second series ? Or why have the generality of them had any 
thing more than one single and infinitesimal series, and, consequently, a new 
name and a new numlSer for every ascending unit 1 Such a universality 
cannot possibly have resulted except from a like universality of cause ; and 
we have, m this single instance alone, a proof eaual to mathematical demon- 
stration, that the different langaages into which it enters, and of which it 
forms so prominent a feature, must assuredly have originated, not from acci- 
dent, at different times and in diflfeYent places, but from direct determination 
and design, at the same time and in the same place; that it must be the result 
of one grand, comprehensive, and original system. We have already proved, 
however, that such system could not be of human invention; and wnat, then, 
remains for us but to confess peremptorily, and ex necessitaU rei, as the fair 
conclusion of the general argument, that it must have been of divine and 
supernatural communication t 

It may be observed, I well know, and I am prepared to admit the fact, that 
the examples of verbal concordance in lane^iages radically distinct, and not 
mere dialects of the same lanp^uage, are, after all, but few, and do not occuc, 
perhaps, once in five hundred mstances.^ But I still contend that the exam- 
ples, few as they are, are abundant, and even superabundant, to establish the 
conclusion ; and the fact on which the objection is founded, instead of dis- 
turbing such conclusion, only leads us to, and completely establishes, a second 
and catenating fact : namely, that by some means or other the primary and 
original language of man, that divinely and supematurally communicated to 
him in the first age of the world, has been broken up and confounded, and 
scattered in various fragments over every part of the globe : that the same 
sort of disruption which has rent asunder the solid hall of the earth; that has 
swept away whole species and kinds, and perhaps order* of animals, and 
vegetables, and minerals, and given us new species, and kinds, and orders in 
their stead ; that has confounded continents and oceans, the surface and the 
abyss, and intermingled the natural productions of the different hemispheres ; 
that the same sort of disruption has assaulted the world's primeval tongue, 
has for ever overwhelmed a great part of it, wrecked the remainder on dis- 
tant and opposite shores, and turned up new materials out of the general 
chaos. And if it were possible for us to meet with an ancient historical 
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record, which professed to contain a plain and simple statement oC mdk 
f npematural communication, and such subsequent confusion of tongQes, it 
would be a book that, independently of any other information, woold be 
amply entitled to our attention, for it would bear an index of commandiiy 
aatnority on its own forehead. 

To pursue this argument would be to weaken it. Such a book is in our 
haiids — let us prize it. It must be the word of God, for it has the "' 
•ttep and testimony of his works. 



LECTURE X. 

OK LBOIBLB LAMOUAGK, IMITATIYK AND STMBOUCAL. 

Thk subject of the vocal organs, and the scale of tones and terms to whicfi 
they give rise, which have just passed under review, led us progressively into 
an inquiry concerning the nature of the voice itself; and the origin of sys- 
tematic or articdate language. 

Systematic or articulate language, however, as we have' already observed, 
is 01 two kinds, oral and legille; the one spoken and addressed to the ear* 
the other penned or printed, and addressed to the eye. It is this last which 
constitutes the wonderful and important art of writing, and distinguishes 
civilized man from savage man, as the first distinguishes man in eeneni from 
the brute creation. The connexion between the two is so clpse, tkaii althoogb 
both subjects might, with the most perfect order, find a place in some subse- 
quent part of that comprehensive course of study upon which we have even 
now but barely entered, I shall immediately follow up the latter for the very 
reason that I have already touched upon the former. It will, moreover, if I 
mistake not, afford an agreeable variety to our philosophical pursuits; a 
point which ought no more to be lost sight of in the midst of instruction than 
m the midst of amusement ; and will form an extensive subject for useful 
reflection when the present series of our labours shall have reached its close. 

Written language is of so high an antiquity, that, like the language of the 
voice, it has been supposed, by a multitude of wise and good men in all ages, 
to have been a supernatural gift, communicated either at the creation, or upon 
some special occasion not long afterward. Yet there seems no satisfactory 
ground for either of these opinions. That it was not communicated like 
oral language at the creation of mankind, appears highly probable, because, 
first, it by no means possesses the universality which, under such circum- 
stances, we should have reason to expect, and which oral language displays. 
No tribe or people have ever been found without a tongue; but multituaes 
without legible characters. Secondly, among the different tribes and nations 
that do possess it, it is far from evincing that unity or similarity in the struc- 
ture of Us elements which, I have already observed, is to be traced in the ele- 
ments of speech, and which must be the natural result of an origin from one 
common source. The system of writing among some nations consists in 
pictures, or marks representative of things ; among others in letters or marks 
symbolical of sounds ; while, not unfrequently, the two systems are found in 
a state of combination, and the characters are partly imitative and partly 
arbitrary. And, thirdly, there does not seem to be the same necessity for a 
divuie interposition in the formation of written characters as in that of oral 
language. The latter ejdsting, the former might be expected to follow 
naturally in some shape or other, from that imitative and inventive genius 
which belongs to the nature of man, and especially in a civilized state. And, 
as we endeavour to penetrate the obscurity of past ages, we meet with a few 
occasional beacons which point out to us something of the means by which 
this wonderful art appears to have been first devised, and something of the 
countries where it appears to have been first practised. 
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But an exception is made by many learned and excellent men ii^ faYOur of 
one species of writing; namely, that of alphabetic characterst which is ooii* 
ceived to be so far superior to every other method, as to have demanded and 
justified a special interposition of tne Deity at some period of the creation; 
and, by tummg to the Pentateuch, a few texts, we are told, are to be met with, 
which seem to intimate that the knowledge of letters was first Communicated 
to Moses by God himself, and that the Decalogue was the earliest specimen 
of alphabetic writing. 

Such was the opinion of many of the fathers of the Christian church, and 
such continues to be the opinion of many able scholars of modem times : as* 
among the former, St. Cyril, Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, Isidore; and 
among the latter, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Costard, Mr. Windar.* And it is hence 
necessary to remark, in addition to what has already been observed, that, so 
far from arrogating any such invention or communication to himself, Moses 
uniformly refers to wnting, and even to alphabetic writing, as an art as com- 
mon and as well known in his own day as at present. He expressly appeals 
to the existence of written records, such as tablets or volumes, and to the 
more durable art of engraving, as applied to alphabetic characters. Thus, in 
the passage in which writing is first mentioned in the Scriptures, " And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a book or to6/e.^t And 
shortly afterward, '* And thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon 
it, like the engravings of a signet. Holiness to the Lord.'^ The public sealii 
or si^ets of oriental princes are well known to be of the same description 
even in the present day, and to be ornamented with sentences instead of with 
figures or mere ciphers. In the State-Paper Office, at Whitehall, there are 
still to be seen a number of letters from Eastern monarchs to the kings of 
England, with seals of this very kind, the inscriptions of several of which are 
copied by Mr. Astle into his valuable work upon the present subject.^ 

In that sublime and unrivalled poem, the book of Job, which carries intrin* 
sic and, in the present individual's judgment, incontrovertible evidence of its 
being the work of Moses, we meet with a similar proof of the existence and 
general cultivation of both these arts, at the period before us ; for it is thus 
the afflicted patriarch exclaims, under a dignified consciousness of his in- 
nocence : 

O ! that my words were even now written down : 
O ! that tliey were engraven on a taiile : 
With a pen of Iron upon lead :— 
That they were aculptured in a rock for ever !ii 

Nor do the Hebrews alone appear to have been possessed of written cha- 
racters at this era. Admitting Moses to be the author of this very ancient 
poem, we find him ascribing a familiar knowledge of writing, and not only 
of writing but of engraving and sculpture, to the Arabians; for of this 
country were Job and his companions. And if, as appears from the preceding 
passages, the Hebrews were ^nerally acquainted with at least two of these 
arts at the time of their quittmg Egypt, it would be reasonable to suppose, 
even though we had no other ground for such a supposition, that the Egyp- 
tians themselves were equally acquainted with them. 

We have also some reason for believing that alphabetic writing was at this 
very period common to India ; and either picture-writing or emblematic wri- 
ting to China. The Hindoo Scriptures,' if the term may be allowed, consist 
of four distinct books, called Baids or Beids, Bedas or vedas, which are con- 
ceived to have issued successively from each of the four mouths of Brahma; 
and of these. Sir William Jones calculates that the second, or Yajur Beda, 
may have been in existence fifteen hundred and eighty yean before the birth 
of our Saviour, and, consequently, in the century before the birth of Moses : 
whence, if there be any approach towards correctness in the calculation* the 

* •Ota«nAMle^OrfsliiorWrUliig,*c.i>.11.4lo. f Bzod. xviL 14, tIb.iZfftt.SS 

fMSi«dFngNMorWifllaf,pwl4,4to.lftnL ttJbb,sfaLSI,t# 
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finty or Rik Beda, mnst, at the same epocht have been of rery conflidenHe 
fltandingr. He dates the Institutes of Menu, the son or grrandson of Bnhma, 
which he has so admirably translated, at not more than two centuries after 
the time of Moses ; though he admits that these are tlie highest periods that 
can faiily be ascribed to ooth publications :* and is ready to allow that they 
did not at first exist in their present form, and were, perhaps, for a long time 
only traditionary. It is impossible not to wish that the facts upon which this 
extraordinary scholar builds his premises were established with more cer- 
tainty, and that the conclusions he deduces from them were supported by 
inferences and arguments less nicely spun. Admitting the existence of these 
compositions in any sort of regular shape on their first appearance, it seems 
more reasonable to suppose, considering their complicatea nature and extent, 
thatthejr were handed down from age to age in a written form, than that 
they maintained a precarious life by mere oral tradition; for, if the Egyptians, 
as appears almost unquestionable, were in possession of legible characters 
at or nefore the time of Moses, there seems no solid ground for belieTinr 
that the Hindoos might not have been in possession of a similar art. The di^ 
ferent ages of the Kings, or five saered and most ancient books of the Chi- 
nese, have been still less satisfactorily settled than the Vedas of the Hindoos. 
A veiy high antiquity, however, is fully established for them by a distinct 
reference to their existence in the Institutes of Menu ; nor perhaps less so in 
the Teiy simple and antiquated style in which all of them are written, how 
much soever the characters of any one of these books may differ from any 
other : and, adopting the chronology of the Septuagint, Mr. Butler ingeniously 
conjectures that the era of the Chinese empire mav. be fixed, with some 
latitude of calculation, at two thousand dve nundred years before C!ui8t,f 
which would make it ncariy a thousand years before the birth of Moses. 

^ The annals of China,** says Dr. Marshman, ** taken in their utmost ex- 
tent, synchronize with the chronology of Josephus, the Samaritan Pentatench, 
and the Septuagint, rather than with that contained in our present copies of 
the Hebrew text ; and, according to the former, the highest pretensions of 
their own annals leave the Chinese inhabiting ^ woods, and totally trnoranl 
of agriculture, nearly five hundred years after the deluge.'*^ The Y-King, 
or oldest of their sacred books, consists of horizontal lines, entire or cut, 
which are multiplied and combined into sixty-four difierent forms or posi- 
tions. They appear involved in almost impenetrable mystery, as well as 
antiquity ; but, so far as they have been deciphered, they seem, in conjunction 
with the other sacred books, to contain a summary of patriarchal religion, or 
that which alone ought to be regarded as the established religion of China ; 
under which the people are taught to know and reverence the Supreme Being, 
and to contemplate tne emperor as both king and pontiff; to whom, exclu- 
sively, it belongs to prescribe ceremonies, to decide on doctrines, and, at cer- 
tam times of the year, to offer sacrifices for the nation.^ 

It becomes me, however, to observe that, with all the researches of our 
most learned writers, we are still involved in a considerable degree of uncer- 
tainty concerning the chronology of several of the Oriental empires, and still 
more so concerning their most ancient publications. M. Freret and M. 
Bailly, generally speaking, concur in the periods assigned to the earliest Ori- 
ental writings by Sir William Jones ; but the pretension of several of them, 
and especially of the Puranas, or series of mythological histories, to a very 
high antiquity, has lately been powerfully attacked by Mr. Bentley, in his dis- 
sertation on the Suryk Siddhanta ;|] and still later by Captain WUford, in his 
series of Essays on the Sacred Isles of the West;? and a fall in the preten- 

• Ha nlciiUtea Ihe flrrt three Vedas to lmv« Ixwi compowd »bout 300 years before the Tnfldtotfi, and 
kboat 600 before the Paninas and ftahuaH, which he felt wmvlucrd were not the production of Vjna. 
Worka, vol. II. p. 305 ; and ill. p. 4M, 4lo. ed. f Hore Biblicc, vol. il. p. 17«, 3d ed. 8m 1S07. 

X Eleroenta of Chineae Oraminar: with a Preliminary Disiwrtation on the Charactera and Onlloquial 
Nadium of the Chinese. Serampore, 4to. I8I4. $ Leilies Edif. et Cur. torn. zxi. p. 9ilB, J78I. 

H Butler, p. IL ut aiipr. p. 175. Asiatic Reacarcheis «*ol. \i. 

V AatetklEeaearches, yd, x. Bae atao Edin. Rer. No. zult. p. 397—389. The dfflkNMi li Indeed 
woodarflu ibr while 8U WllUim Jooea rectoM Uw l^iniin at nearly SM or 9000 |«in 
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BlOM of these may probably be succeeded by a like fall in those of ▼arious 
others.* 

Even China, at the time of Moses, according to the statement of their owi| 
writers, iiad not long emerged from a state of the grossest barbarism. It i« 
admitted in the Lee K'hee, that, during the reigns of Yaou and Shun, or about 
two thousand years before Christ, the people, as we have just observed, weri 
living in a savage state, in woods and caves, and holes dug in the ground] 
covering themselves with the skins of beasts, and rude garments foriped of 
the leaves of trees, grass, reeds, and feathers. Even one thousand years 
later, or during the dynasty Chow, their states or clans amounted to not lisss 
than eighteen hundred, each of which had its chieftain, who possessed gb^o* 
lute and hereditary power ; though all united in acknowledging the supremacj 
of this family and conceding to it the imperial dignity. It was only about 
two hundred years before our own era that these clans were reduced tQ 
seven ; and some time afterward that Che-hwang-hCi the first emperor of the 
dynasty 'Fsin, succeeded in amalgamating the whole into one vast and massjr 
despotism, the great outlines of which continue to the present day.f Yeti as 
far down as nine hundred and eighteen years before Christ, or about Ave 
hundred years before the era of Confucius, notwithstanding their symbolical 
characters and sacred books, in use among the learned. Dr. Milne affirms^ 
from their own historians, tliat generally speaking they weie barbarians in 
literature as well as in manners, and could " neither read, nor write, nor 
cipher.'^ And I may here add, that whatever were their writings, and by 
wnomsoever written, m earlier ages, the Chinese have, at this day, none of^ 
higher date than those composed by Confucius himself, five hundred years 
before our own era, or compiled by liim from rude and imperfect copies of 
more ancient productions, for the most part indented on plates or pieces of 
wood rather than transcribed on paper. 

Upon the whole, however, the conclusion I have ventured to advance seems 
to be strengthened by the general tenor of the inquiry into this subject, mid 
affords us additional ground for believing that the art of writing, even by the 
use of alphabetic characters, instead of having been communicated to Moses 
by some special interposition of the Deity, was, in his day, as familiar to his 
countrymen as to himself; that it was generally known throughout Egypt, 
and, perhaps, cultivated over various parts of Asia. 

Contemplating written language, therefore, as of human invention, let us 
next inquire into the most probable means by which it was invented and 
brought to perfection $ and the countries in which it originated. 



dtaL** nvt Mr. B«nUe]r, ** tlwt Boae of Uie modern romaiices commonljr eallcd Uie Paraoai^ at leHt in 
Ibe tMrui In wbleli they now lUml, are older than 484 ; and tiiai aQioe of Uiem are compilaUona of Hill 
later tlroce.**— Aelatie Kesearcbei, vol. vlil. p. 340. And to nearly ai late a date are they aaifned bj Mr. 
Wllford: "They are cerutnly,** aayi he, "a moitm compilation fhHn vahiaMe maieriali, tiML I m 
afraid, no longer ealaL An Mtronomieal obtervatitm of the heliacal riling of CanoiNia — niloaed lo iwp 
of Uie Puranae puu this beyond doubt**— Ibu vol. p. 944. Mr. Colenian ii of this tame opinion ; at letic 
in rcapect to one of them, tlie Sri Bbagaveta: which, he farther telto ua, la eonaidered even by many oT 
tbe learnod Hindooa aa Uie workof a grammarian rappoaed to have Uved about 600 yeara ago.— lb. ¥ok. vfil. 
p. 4i(7. 

• There la a doubt which baa the beat daim to the highest antiquity, the reOglon of Boodh or Uiat of 
Brahma. One of the mnst authentic aecounta we have of the former is that unanamlttad to the AmcrieaB 
Board of Missloas by Mr. Judaon, a man of great excellence and IntelllgenGe, who baa realded in Urn 
Burmaii empire as a miasiooary, at Rangoon or at Ava, from J814, to. I believe, the present Ume : to 
which I shall also have occasion to advert hereafter. Mr. Judsnn Is tniimately acquatnied with iJw iuh> 
fuage, tbe cuftoaas, and established creed of the Burman empire; and, aooonUng to bis seeoani, tba 
priests of' Boodhisra, though they daim for themselves a higher origin than Uiose of JBrahms, make so 
pretence to an extravagant antiqnity. " Boodh,*' sajrs Mr. Jiidson, ** whose proper name is Gaudama, 
appeared in Hindustan about two tbottsamd THaxa BuaDaao tkabs aoo, and jpava a new AmbumI 
dress to the old tran<4ntgratioo system, which, in some shape or other, has existed fraoi tiam imacmorlaL 
The Bralimans, n» the mean ftme, dressed up the system after their fashion : and both these modlficatloia 
struggled for the ascendency. At length the fhmlly of Qaudama, wMeh bad held the anvereignly of ladla, 
was dethroned, his religion was denounced, and bis disciples toolt rafi^ In CqioB, and Ibe adgbbouitiv 
eountrieiL In that isund, about JWO years after the decease and supposed AiimHiL4Troa or thsui 
TSAcuaa oa dbitt, they composed their sacred wrlUnga in the Sanscrit, which had obuined in Oryloa ; 
whencv they were conveyed by sea to the Indo Chinese nations (iboae of tbe Burman empiie)* Bootlb- 
bm, however, had gained a fooUna in Burmah before the arrival of the sacred books flrom Cevkm. It ia 
•osamooly maintained tliat It was mtroduced by his eroisHirles before his death.**--Conrespotiasf ai ISIS. 
■ t Putlv.aee.0. See Mlliie*a Batroipect of tbe First Ten Yean of tbe Protwtani MMoa to Qb 
MdMMPnii»SfO.UH^rl8. t Kwob-tsah.PieCp.J. Mibia,ittMi|r..pw|0. 
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Supposing,* by a miracle, the world were now to be reduced to the stale ht 
which we may conceive it to have existed in its infancy; and every trace and 
idea of written language were to be swept away, and the only memiia of eom- 
munication to be that of the voice, what would be the mode most likely to be 
resorted to of imparting to a deaf person, or a foreigner ignorant of ovr dia- 
lecty a knowledge of any particular fact or thing with which we mi^ wish 
him to be acquainted t The reply is obvious : we should point at it if m sight; 
and if not, endeavour to sketch a rude drawing of it ; and thus make one 
sense answer the purpose of another. This is not mere fancy, but manifest 
and experimental fact ; it is the plan actually pursued in most institutions for 
instructing the deafly-dumb, and the elementary system by which they ae- 
quire knowledge. In such establishments, however, it is the elementary sys- 
tem alone ; for the use of letters significative of words or sounds is* in every 
respect, so far superior to that of pictures significative of things, that tlie 
latter is uniformly dropped as soon as ever it has answered its purpose and 
served as a key to the former. 

But we are at present adverting to a state of things in which letters ars 
supposed not to exist ; and the only established mode of communicating 
between man and man is that of vocal language. Under such circumstances, 
the most natural method of conveying ideas to a persoh unacquainted with 
our tongue must be, as I have already observed, to point at the thmgs to which 
they relate if at hand, as all savage nations are well known to do ; and if not 
at hand, to trace out a rude sketch of them on the sand, the bark of a plant, 
or some other substance. In this manner the idea of a horse, a house, a dog, 
or a tree, may, as single objects, be as distinctly communicated as by alphabetic 
characters; while two or more houses may be made significative, of a town, 
and two or more trees of a wood ; and, by thus continuing to cop^ in suc- 
cessive series such things or objects of common notoriety as the train of our 
ideas might call for, a kmd of connected narrative of passing events might 
be drawn up, which, though not calculated for minute accuracy, might be 
generally understood and interpreted. 

This kind of language would be fairly entitled to the appellation ofpichare-' 
writing ; it would give the images of things instead of the symbols ofsounds 
or woras. In its scope, however, it must be extremely limited, for though 
conveniently adapted to express imbodied forms, it must completely fail in 
delineating pure mental conceptions, abstract ideas, and such properties of 
body as are not submitted to the eye ; as wisdom, power, benevolence, genius, 
length, breadth, hardness, softness, sound, taste, and smell. 

Our next attempt, therefore, would be to remedy this deficiency ; and the 
common consent of mankind in ascribing peculiar internal qualities and 
virtues to peculiar external forms, would enable us to lay hold or such forms 
to express the qualities and virtues themselves. Thus the figure of a circle 
might be made to signify a year; that of a hatchet, separation or division; 
that of an eye, watchfulness or providential care, if open ; and sleep or for- 
getfulness, if closed ; the figure of a harrow might represent a ploughed field; 
and of a flag a fortress ; a rosebud, odour ; and a bale of goods, commerce. 

Upon the same principle compound ideas might be expressed by a combi- 
nation of characters ; the character expressive of a man in the midst of that 
expressive of an enclosure, as a square, for example, might denote a prisoner ; 
and a union of those -significative of mouth and gold might import eloquence. 
Ajid we hence advance to another kind of imitative characters, tnosie of a mixed 
kind, and which are called allegorical, or emblbmatic writiho. 

It is obvious that legible language must be very considerably improved by 
such an accession of power; that it must become both more manageable and 
more comprehensive. It is obvious, also, that in a variety of abstract subjects, 
as those of philosophy or religion, the allegorical charactera alone might be 
employed as a medium of communication ; and that, by attaching an esoteric 

* A iRmr pifo of tblt lecture, particularly adapted to the occasion, were Introducad infeo m jrtWt In 
ttie Brttlflh Review for 1811, at the requeat of the writer** friend, who ^m at Umi tioM T 
Bay be found In the tnnlyais mere given of Dr. MArehman*a Elementa of Chiaan 
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or concealed, instead of an exoteric or gfeneral, meaning to each, it would 
form a lanffaage of impenetrable privacy — a language from which every one 
would be shut out excepting those who might he in possession of its key. 

The persons to whom we should chiefly look for learning and science in 
the state of the world to which I am at present adverting would be the prieil- 
hood; or that elevated order which, among all uncultivated nations* con- 
centrates in itself the three professions of law, medicine, and theology. It 
is amone this order, therefore, that we should chiefly expect to meet witfi 
proofs of both these kinds of visible lang^uage; and hence, both kinds might 
also be fairly denominated HiERooLTPmcwfUTiNo,or that of sacred impbbssioiu. 
Thus, indeed, they have been denominated generally; the pure picture-writing 
being distinguished by the term curiologic hieroglyphs ; and the allegoriaJt 
typical or symbolic hieroglyphs. 

Such kinds of picture-language, however, even with this improvenimit« 
must be attended with very considerable labour ; and hence, from a desire to 
abbreviaie that labour, we may readily conceive that the pictures or imitative 
characters would soon become simplified and contractedt 

The idea of a man, formerly represented by his whole figure, might now be 
signified by his legs alone, as a simple acute angle, like a Greek a, which ie 
the written character for a man in the Chinese tongue, the whole figure belnff 
supposed to have been employed at first ; that of hand, formerly represented 
by a perfect drawing of this' organ, might be contracted into a Greek ^ff or 

rather the figure of VIZ , which is the old Chinese expression for this purpose, 

being a rude or rapid outline of the wrist, palm, and fingers ; while the idea 
of UNION or FRIENDSHIP, at first denoted by two such figures conjoined, as tt, 

might subsequently be abbreviated into Vll/ , which, in like manner, is the old 

Chinese written sign for both these ideas. Ingenuity, thus set to work, 
would soon be able to form a like device for the auxiliary parts of speech 
concerning which it may be sufficient to observe, that most of the preposi- 
tions might be expressed by some simple mark, whose precise meaning should 
be determined by its relative situation. Thus a plain horizontal stroke, as y-, 
placed at the foot of a noun, might import under it, and at its head above it ; 
which is, in fact, the very device had recourse to in the old written language 
of China; so that the sign for measure, with a horizontal line over it, imports 
ABOVE MEASURE, aud bclow it, UNDER MEASURE ; whilc, iu the ordinary mark for 
hand, as noticed above, the cross line is turned to the left to express left- 

HANO, as j^, and to the right to express rioht-hand, as ^ ; for both which, 

however, a somewhat diflTerent form is used in the present day. 

In this manner picture-characters or images would insensibly become con- 
verted into arbitrary characters ; which, to those acquainted with the mean- 
ing of the diffierent marks, would answer the purpose as well, and would have 
an incalculable advantage in the facility of writmg them. 

We have now reached the utmost pitch of perfection which the legible 
language of things is, perhaps, capable of attainmg. It has one superiority 
over that of wordSf or marks characteristic of $ound$ ; namely, that when 
the pictures are drawn at full length, or, if abbreviated, where the key of the 
abbreviation is known, it is a species of writing addressed to all nations, and 
may be interpreted witfiout a knowledge of their oral tongues. It speaks by 
painting and appeals to what all are acquainted with. And hence M. Leib- 
nitz, and many other philosophers, have conceived an idea that a system of 
pasigraphy or universal writing, a language of human thoughts, might be 
loundeo* upon some such invention. 

U is easy to perceive, however, without any detail of facts, that such a 
system comd never be carried into full effect among different nations : and 
that, plausible as it may appear at first sight, it must be loaded with incon- 
Teniences, and be equally defective and burdensome, even among people of 

«eMlHi«tlMKortlBHBi^FM0pipii7.Ilflpertor7orArta.iLI07.1& Unfktffe Futflgnp^ 
▲.flLflSr. Lodwi«M UiiimMlAlpiHteL 
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flie tame empire. It is easy to conceive, to adopt the langnage of Sir Geoifi 
Staunton, as applied to the most perfect system of the kind that haa erar been 
actually carried into execution, that it would consist of ** a plan of which it 
may Justly be said, that the practice is no less inconvenient and perplexing 
than the theory is beautiful and ingenious.*^* If a distinct character were to 
be employed to represent every distinct idea, the number of distinct charac- 
ters would be almost incalculable : if a few distinct or simple characten ob^ 
were to be made use of to represent such ideas as are most common, and ttaie 
rest were to be expressed by combinations of these, though the number of 
distinct characters would be in some degree diminished, the memory woold 
still have a difficult task to retain them: and the combinations would, in a 
thousand instances, be embarrassing and intricate. 

Under this pressure of evils there can be no doubt that a contemplalive 
mind, in whatever part of the world placed, would soon begin to reflect on the 
possibility of avoiding them, by makmg the contracted characters now in nse^ 
or any other set in their stead, significative of sounds or words rather than of 
things or images. By minute attention it would soon be discovered, that aoch 
an vt, which would require, indeed, a general convention or agreement in 
order to its being generally embraced or understood, might be effected with 
less difficulty than would at first be imagined. It would be perceived that 
the distinct articulate sounds in any or in every language, as I had occasioa 
to observe in our last lecture, are not many, and in every language are Uie aama 
or nearly so : that in few languages they exceed twenty, and in none, perhaps 
thiiiy ;t and that conseouently from twenty to thirty arbitrary marica or alpha- 
betical characters might be ample to express evei^ simple sound, and, by 
their combinations, to denote every separate word or mtermixtare of 8omids:| 
whence a written language might be formed, addressed to the ear instead of to 
the eye, symbolical of oral language, and, of course, possessing the wholeof its 
accuracy and precision ; and as much more easy of attainment as it would 
be more definite and comprehensive.^ 

I have thus drawn a sketch of what there can be but little doubt would be 
the case provided mankind were at this moment to be deprived by a miracle 
of all legible language, and reduced to the state in which we may conceive 
the world to have existed in its earliest ages. The art of writing would com- 
mence with imitative, and terminate in symbolical characters; it would 
first describe by pictures or marks of things addressed to the eye, and after 
having passed through various stages of improvement would finish in letters, 
or marks of words addressed to the ear. 

This is not a speculative rpprcsentation ; for I shall now proceed to show, 
as far as the period of time to which we are limited will allow me, that 
what we have thus supposed would take place has actually taken place : that 
wherever alphabetic characters exist, or have existed, we have direct proofs, 
or strong reasons for believing, that they have been preceded by picture or 
imitative characters; and that wherever picture or imitative characters, the 
language of things, still continue to exist, instead of having been preceded by 
alphabetic characters, they have a strong tendencjr to run into them, andpro- 
bably will run into them in the upshot. And in this view of the subject 1 am 
supported by many of the most celebrated philologists of the affe, as Bishop 
Warburton, the President de Drosses, Mr. Astle, M. Fourmont^. Gibelin. 

The remains of Egyptian sculpture are but few; but they are sufficient to 
afford us specimens of each of the kinds of writing I nave adverted to ; 

• Th Tslni Leu Lee. Pref. p. xlr. 

t **BCr. Sberldan m>>a Uw number of simple soiuida in oar tongue tre twenty-elsht Dr. Ktukk Hj*. 
we have only eleven distinct specieA of articulate aounda ; whicli, even by contractioik, prakmntloii, ww 
conqjnsitlon, are increased only to tlie number or sixteen ; every syllable or articulate Mmnd lii oar laa- 
Kuagto beinfc one of this number. Bishop WUkins and Dr. Williain Ilolden imeak of abon tldnj-cwo or 
Uirty-Chrse distinct sounds.'*— Astle, p. 18. 

X Tacquet asserts, tbat the various combinations of the twenty-four letters (without any repeiUhiB) will 
nmmot to fl90,446,4Ol,7S3,Sa9,439,36O,00O.— Arithm. Theor. p. S17, ed. Amsc. 1704. Claviw Bakaa tkmk 
only fldB69,616,738^,6(H,000. In either case, however, it is evklent, '* tbat twentv-fbur \m»m» wiU adnlt 
of an Inflnitv of combinations and arrangements sufficient to repreMnt not only all the coocopriODS of the 
■tliid, but all wocds in all languages whatever."->Astle, p. SO. In like manner, ten simple nans are fiHmd 
•offlciem fbr all the purposes of unlvenMl calculations whicb extend to Inllnity ; nad mrrm miM| dAiw 
ondy arraBfod, fill op Uio whole scale or music H Fi ITii— w. wii rfliitln U ril|Wi>M 
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Qie pore hierogljrph, or simple pictare-style ; the mixed, allegorieal, or em* 
blematic ; the abbreviated or contracted ; and the alphabetic ; and the vali^ 
able relics which are to be seen in the British Museum, more especially the 
MTcophaffi and the famous Rosetta stone (as it is called), erected in honour of 
Ptolemy v., contain examples of most of them. They prove to us, also*, the 
order ot succession in which the changes were effected, and cleuly indicate 
the pure picture-style to be the most ancient. 

Tne magnificent ruins of Persepolis, the capital of ancient Persia, offer 
monuments to the same effect. The windows, the pillars, the pilasters, and 
the tombs are loaded with characters of some kind or other, imitative, emblem<* 
atical, or alphabetical. In many instances, the pure picture-style is as cor- 
rectly adhered to as in an^ Egyptian specimen ; in others we meet wiUi 
tablets filled with what may mdeed be abbreviated emblems, but which appear 
to be letters ; and which, at any rate, afford proof that the ancient Persians 
had, at this period, made some advance from characters for things towards 
characters for words. 

The prophecy of the utter destruction of Babylon has been so completely 
fulfilled, that, although the banks of the Euphrates, on which this city stood, 
give evident proofs of magnificent ruins along their track, we cannot exactly 
ascertain its situation. On many of the bricks, however, which have been 
dug up from Uie midst of the general wreck, we find a peculiar sort of eba« 
racter, evincing an approach towards letters, and which are supposed to be 
abbreviated emblems, as emblems are often abbreviated pictures, employed 
by the Chaldean sages of Babylonia ; who, according to Pliny, always en- 
graved their astronomical observations on bricks.* And even in Southern 
Siberia, as high as the river Irbit, or Pishma, Strahlenberg asserts, that he 
found a variety of rude figures or emblems engraven on the rocks,t whiek 
seem to have preceded the use of the Tartar or Mantcheu alphabet. 

In America we meet with traces of picture-writing amid the most savage 
tribes ; every leader on returning from the field endeavouring to give some 
account of the order of his march, the number of his adherents, the enemy 
whom he attacked, and the scalps and captives he brought home, by scratch- 
ing with coarse red paint a certain display of uncouth figures upon the bark 
of a tree, stripped off for this purpose. '* To these simple annale, he trusts 
for renown, and sooths himself with a hope, that by tneir means he shall 
receive praise from tlie warriors of future time8.*|| The IVfexicans are well 
known to have acquired such a de^e of perfection in this style of writing, 
that on the first arrival of the Spamards on their coasts expresses were sent 
off to Montezuma, the reig^iing monarch, containing an exact statement of 
the fact, together with the number and size of the different ships, bv a series 
of pictures alone, painted on the cloth of the country. It was thus this people 
kept their public records, histories, and calendars. We are still in posses- 
sion of several very curious specimens of Mexican picture-writing, some of 
which exhibit several of the very emblems I have just adverted to, as those 
which would probably be had recourse to in our own day, were we miracu- 
lously to be deprived of all knowledge of alphabetic writins ; as, a bale 
of goods to represent the idea of commerce, and a rose-tree that of odour. 
The most valuable specimens, however, of Mexican picture-Mnriting are those 
obtained by Mr. Purchas, and published in sixty-six plates, divided into three 
parts ; the first containing a history of the Mexican empire under its ten mo- 
narchs : the second, a tnbute roil, representing what each con<{uered town 
paid into the royal treasury ; and the third, a code of Mexican mstitntions, 
domestic, political, and military. Various other specimens are to be met 
with in different parts of Spain, and especially iti the Royal Library at the 
Escurial; and a (olio volume in the Imperial Libranr at Vienna. Along with 
the full pictures, we occasionally meet, in some of these national archives, 
with emblems, or a prominent feature put for the whole figure i and in others 
with Tarious symbols or arbitrary characters, making an approach towards 

•Ftts-^riLM. titoyat. Ltt.Bia.^U. AMkb,f,t, 

tBflbcnMO^AaMtiea,ToLiU.b.TU.p.303. AiUc,p.a. 
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letter! ; and thus eonfimoms: the progrees from pictures to artritnuy tip! 
which I have endeavoured to establish. 

The written language of the Chinese, however, is carried to a still higfaer 
pitch of perfection ; and is, perhaps, rendered as perfect as the system upoa 
which it 18 founded will allow. It is still altogether a langua^ of tlmn, 
and was formerly very largely, if not altogether, a language of pictures, "nie 
pure picture-style is admitted by themselves to have been the oldest, or that 
first invented, and they expressly denominate this order of characters $uuig 
or kingy ** form or image." ^ The picture,^ however, observes Dr. Morrison, 
** does not appear to have ever been intended as an exact representation, such 
as the picture-writinff of Mexico, or the hieroglyphics of Egypt, but only t 
slight outline.*** This kind of style is now biecome obsolete, and is nuely 
to be met with; but of the next series, or that into which the original or siaof 
style was first transformed, which they call Yu-tsu, probably from the name 
01 the great emperor Yu, or Chow, in whose era the transformation is said 
to have occurred, it is no uncommon thing to meet with specimens on rings, 
seals, and other public instruments. These are strictly abbreviated pictures, 
such as symbols or emblems of some kind or other. But the characters now 
in use are abbreviations of these abbreviations ; and hence have, for the most 
part, the appearance of being arbitrary marks, though we can still so fre- 
quently trace the parent image, as to decipher their origin and reference. 

The Chinese is an extraordinary language in every respect. Its radical 
words do not exceed four hundred and eleven ; every one of which is a mono- 
syllable. But as it must be obvious that these can by no means answer the 
purpose of distinguishing every external object and mental idea, unless varied 
m some way or other, every one of these four hundred and eleven words is 
possessed or a number of different tones and combinations with other words ; 
and every tone or combination signifies a different thing ; a6 that the whole 
vocabulary, limited as it is, may be readily made to express several thousands 
of ideas. Thus the word ^v, which enters into the well-known compound 
Konff.fu-tsee, or Confucius, pronounced in different manners, imports a kus- 
bona or father, a town, and various other ideas. So khod imports a month ; 
but pronounced nasally, as khoong, it denotes empty ^ and thus the word shuj 
differently uttered, means both a lord and rwine. 

The whole of the elementary marks, or keys, as they are called, by which 
the ideas of this language, for it is not the language itself, are written down 
sind communicated, are still fewer than the elementary words ; for they are 
only two hundred and fourteen, and express such ideas alone as are most 
common and familiar ; as those of plant, hand, mouth, word, sun, nothing, water; 
every other idea being denoted by compounds, or supposed compounds, of these 
elementary marks. Thus, the mark for a thicket, it doubled, implies a wood ; a 
union of the two characters of a man and a field signifies a farmer ; the charac- 
ters of a hand and staff united, import parental authority, or a father; and it is 
from like characters 1 have selected the specimen of^ symbols which I have 
mostly submitted to you as some of those which would probably be invented 
in the present day, if, by a miracle, we were suddenly to be deprived of all 
knowledge of alphabetic writing.f 

By combinations of this kind, the two hundred and fourteen elementary 
characters, like the four hundred elementary words, are wonderfully increased, 
and are daily increasing ; while the greater mass have so little resemblance 
to any one of the genuine elements, that the philologists of the piesent day 
regard many of them as primitive or independent signs, formed long subso- 
quently to the invention of the proper elements, and combined* like them- 
selves, in various ways. 

I have said that the sum total of Chinese characters derived from these 
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sources is perpetually increasing ; and have also hinted, that from this nat^ond 
tendency, the language must at length become an intolerable burden eveii to 
the' most assiduous Chinese scholar. Thus, while all the characters that 
occur in Confucius, in Mung, and the five Kings, or sacred books, formiiuf 
together more than twenty volumes, fall considerably short of six thousattd« 
including the numerous unusual words, found in the four volumes of the Sha 
(and I may add, that the scope is much the same in the celebrated ethical com- 
ment of Tung-tsee, the favourite disciple of Confucius, denominated Ta-hyoh« 
** The Great Sublime or Momentous Doctrine,'^ as also in the Choong-yoong, 
Zun-zu, and Mun, constituting, conjointly, the four books most revered next 
to the Kin^s) ; — such has been the accession of new terms invented by sub- 
sequent wnters, and often with a forgetfulness of the old, which have hereby, 

L lMA»^p: ft name gifw to elwneten which, In UiBir antfaiMfnd tbnn, Bhow tmj dwriy a rough 
filadon of the oMtenal ol^eeta they denote : as, 

AndentFonn. MedeinFonn 

J6 ^^ the Son, . . ^ newwiltlfli Q 

Tool! J^ theMboo, ^ 

Chto ^^ a mil, . - |/jf 

^^ % -'^ 7k 

XhkmBis^ aDof. ^ 

3t & anah, ^ 

Ma Yia^^ aHotae, ....•••• S 

MoO ^JJ^ thoEjo, ^ 

TBho6« ^ ^Boat, ^ 

K16 ^ aCart. 
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been snlfered to become obsolete, thmt M. de Guignes wae able, in liie deftH 
oollect and pot into bis dictionary eight thousand characters : the six natiOBd 
dictionaries that were chiefly in use about a century since, inYe fhm iU^bm 
to about thirty thousand ; and, lastly, the Imperial Chinese Dictionaiy, cooi- 
posed by order of the emperor Kang-khee, in 1710 of our own era, comprises 
not less than forty-three thousand four hundred and ninety-six charaeten! 

Dr. Marshman, in his valuable ** Elements of Chinese Grammar,** obserrei, 
that in the Imperial Dictionary these stand arranged as follows : — 

Characters in the body of the work .... - 31,914 

Added, principally obsolete and incorrect forms of others - 6,433 

Characters not before classed in any dictionary - - - - IfiSQ 
Characters without name or meaning ..... 4J8OO 

43«496 



We have here, therefore, a confession by the Chinese lexicographers theii> 
selves, that upwards of ten thousand of the characters admitted mto the Im- 
perial Dictionary, being nearly a fourth of the whole, are useless, and for thi 
most part unintelligible, in the present day ; independently of which, ** a con- 
siderable number,'* observes Dr. Marshman, ^ of the 31,214 characters adopted 
from the former dictionaries have no meaning affixed to them ; but are merelv 

Siven as obsolete, or current but incorrect forms of other chancters, to which 
le compilers of the dictionary have referred the reader for their meoning.*^ 
Whence we may fairly conclude, that of the characters which are still allowed to 
figure away in the written lan^age of China, nearly half of the whf4e convey 
no ideas whatever, and are altogether representatives without constituents. 
Were we able to follow even the latest of these up to their origin, and to 
prove that they have not issued, in the remotest manner, from the two hundred 
and fourteen elementary marks, which Dr. Marshman has endeavoured to do. 
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BU I^ZZ Two, -------- 

etn ■ Three, -•- 

IV. AirrrriiKTica, or Coiitrakii8 : formed by inrerting or rereraing die chaiactir ; and banea nqpr- 
lag an anUthetie or coTBapondeBt atgnlSeation : aa, 

Modem Wmiia. 

Tlo A^ Lea Hand, revaraed ia G^ott :>^ Right^and, ;^ and ;g 

^_^ 4 Standing up, and, 1 -rw- 1 Lying down, 1 ^^ 

Jln J) 9L LiTing Han, Chi p^ Dead Body, >^ tnd ^^ 

Mot of the Chineee eharactera may be daaaed under one of tihaae Swir head«. Tliatwo iwitiriag cfawaea 
do not appear to be ao intimately connected with a pictorial origin. 

Tbe two hundred and Iburtaen elementary keya, or radical* of the language, are diridod Inio MffWteea 
elaaaea, according to the number of atrokea of which each element or raitical eonalaca. ft ia probable, 
however, that all the more complicated, and, indeed, great numbera of all tboae that poaaeaa mora than ftra 
or alx atrokea, are aa atrictly oompoonda aa any in the language, though tbe lexicogra|4iera are incapable 
of reducing them to tlwir conatUaent priociplaa ; and beuce allow them to atand aa pnvltivaa i p wi i mek 
aa are of atmirier oonatmctioii ; and henee the total noraber of primltiree are reduMied at ibaat azteen 
kudred, eaeh of Omib prodooing ftwn thxm lo aavositar-SMrdanvattTaa; and iMrahy ooopliiMtaf tbafiMi 
aaaa of tbe Chiooae written language. 

* Elementa of Chineae Grammar, with a prsUniDary riaaorfaf Inn nil iba flirartgi mil OinniHI M^ 
lasnortbeCbiiiaaa, ice. By J. Marafaman, P.P., Ser M npow, 1814, 4to. 
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rrt shmild probably still find them derived in the same manner (Vom Itmnf or 
symbols of thin^, and that they were at first direct imitations or conveiw 
tional representatives ; still, as i have already shown, united and compounded, 
or in some other way modified to express abstract or complicated ideas. It 
must be obvious, however, that characters thus constituted must be very 
loose and perplexing ; and such, in fact, they are often found to be, by tlM 
most expert and best instructed natives. It must be obvious, at the same time, 
that a system of picture-writing, thus constructed and perfected, may, in a 
considerable degree, answer the purpose of alphabetic marks;* and it is doubt* 
less owing alone to the perfection which this system of writing had acquired 
in Mexico, and still exhibits in China, that the ingenious people of both 
countries stopped so long at the point of abbreviated emblems, significant of 
objects, and never fairly advanced from a legible language for things, to a 
legible language for words. 

It should be observed, however, as a farther proof of the tendency of pic- 
ture-characters to advance towards literal, that even in China itself the 
Mantcheu, or Tartars, have an alphabet, or system of verbal writing, and that 
the Mantcheu practice has long been acquiring a growing reputation. It should 
be observed, also, that the Chinese characters themselves have of late bcMm 
resorted to at Canton, and by Chinese natives, as merely expressive of sounds, 
and been employed in the formation of an English vocabulary ; in conse- 
(|uence, as Sir George Staunton remarks, of the great concourse of persons resid- 
ing at this station who use the English languagre.f In like manner, the Japanese, 
fond as they are of copying from the Chinese, have long since departed from 
their system of marks for things, and addicted themselves to alphabetic 
characters ; sometimes writing them horizontally, and sometimes perpendi- 

* Amofif ttiA mmieroiM nd important llbrarv etHMUhments of the preeent day, one haa lalaly beaa 
iqiened by the no-operation of a committee of enlqEhtened and publie-apirited IndiTidnalaf fbr a ranlar eevraa 
of instruction by lectures In many of ibe most extensively spoken languages of tbe East, and among tbe 
rest in Cliineset. The President is Lord Bexley ; among tbe Vice-PresitMnts are flMr Oeorfe Staunton, 
Bart^ and Sir T. 8. Raffles ; its situation is in Baxtlett's Buildings, Holborn ; and wldle Instnietion In theao 
valuable branches of literature is hereby oflfbred to every one, it is gratuUouMly bestowed on all Chrlatiaii 
missionaries «rho are dwlrous of taking advantage of its benefits. It is, benoo. empbatleally denominated, 
a ** L\)i<irAOK iNB-rrrmoN m Aid or the FaoPAOATioN op CnaisTiATimr,'* ud ftfw eMaUltiimeals 
of the present day are more entitled to the support of the nation, or of the world. 

It should be (luiher stated, moreover, in order to excite the niUest confidence of tbe publie, thai the Pro* 
fessor in tho ChinsMe department is the Rev. Or. Morrison ; while those in the Arabic, PerMan, Pennlee, 
and Sanscrit are nearly of equal criebrity, and have tbe occasional ssststanee of Professor I^se, of Can»- 
bridge ; and that all oif them have enterwl into tbe undertaking with so much seal and public apirit as to 
aflbrd thdr valuable assistance gratuitously. 

Nor has tbbs tnstraction been otftred in vain or nnsoccessAilly. Even in the Chtneradenartmsnt, wbei* 
many might expect least to be accomplished, the very learned and excellent Professor, In his first Quaiterty 
Report to tbe Comimittee, Maroh 1, 1826, has stated, that he has been attended by thirteen studenis, senkwv 
and juniors, besides several ladles ; with tbe progress of most of whom be has had great reason to be satiafisd : 
andtwoorthresof whom, having attained some prevkras knowledge of tbe language, are preparog to eany 
on the design after his own return to China. 

The InMitutSon is also nnder a deep and inexpressible obligation to Dr. Morrison, rbrtbe gratidtoas we ctHm 
most valuable Ctatnese Ubraiy,— by fkr tbe first in Europe,— and,perbaps, anywhere ootof Asia ; wbksh tanair 
deposited and arranged at the establiahmcnt. As a matter of high literary curiosity, I have requsstsd it* 
distinguished owner to ftimlsh me with a brief account of the Ubmy Ibr insertkm in the present place, and 
my reverend friond baa been kind enough to ooraply by tbe fiaUowing commnnlcattoo, whleb I i^vs la feto 
own words:— 

** In tbe L4HOTTAOB iTtsnTUTioN there is dttposited an extensive library of Chinese printed books and 
M8S., together with a museum intended to illustrate subjects refisrred to in tbe books. This Library ani 
Museumaretbepropeityof Dr. Robert Moniaon, tbe first Protestant missionarjf to China. 

** There are between nine hundred and a thousand works ; making in all about 10,000 volumea, aUtdiBd 
and bound In tbe Chinese manner. 

" These hooka contain apeetmens of tbe literature of mora than three tbovsand yaan ; fnm tbe eon* 
pUationa and original wittinga of Conllicius, five hundred yean beftm tbe ChristiaB era down to tbapra* 
sent time. 

** Tbe materiais fWmi which Oonftieius compiled the worloi he put fbrtb are not extant in any other Ibrm ttun 
that which he nve them; and tboreftire, be niay be regarded as tbe oldeotCUneae writer wboaaworfcahaf* 
ooroo down to the present dav. 

**Dr. Morrison baa not bad time, daring his aqjourn In Europe, to make oat a Catafogua RalaoanAof Ma 
Caiinese litarary, with a brief aceoont ni the chief works, their Utiea, oiri^oeta, antbars, data, *e. 

**Tbey consist of tbe sacred hooka of Chineae antiquity, with cc^ua oommentarteo, writt«n at Tariow 
parioda, and by a grrai variety of perMns; historv, ancient and modem ; geO|rrephy, and topograplqr; 
•Btrooomy; biognqdiy: flvtafionsongovernnwnt; iltss and usages of CUna; rellgioua book* of Lmmkm 
niam, Bwdkum; and the morale of Coit/uciVmwm ; poetry; historical and otbsr ooveU; msdintna^ 
botany ; and the materia medlca: notices of fbreign nations, and erabaaaiea to China ; works co m posed by 
l ia ult ml as kiwariiw eenc etii ln| earope and Chriananity; tbe European geomatry; andtlM astfamayv 
Ilia iftaeatb oraturv, 4bc.; afew worfcaon the religkm of Mabooaec, *e. Ac.** 

tEBubaaay, tt. 570; Bagei^ Chineae BUnonn, p. ixi. 
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em be no doubt, that, in whaterer part of this quarter of the globe the syalem d 
alphabetic characters originated, they were readily and rapidly introduced 
into erery other part. Abraham might, hence, have learned them in Childoi 
or in Canaan, and communicated them wherever he sojourned ; as Ishmael, 
probably, communicated them shortly afterward to Arabia, upon bis exite 
from his father's house. 

The proper Phoenician alphabet seems to have consisted of not more than 
thirteen letters at first ; it afterward had three added to it, making* aizteen in 
the whole, and in this number it seems to have been earliest employed bj 
many of the adjoining countries, and is distinguished by the name of the Si* 
maritan, or ancient Hebrew, the terms and characters being neariy the same 
as the Phcenician. The Chaldeans introduced some kind of change into the 
fonn of the letters, made them more elegant, and added six other letters, sinee 
the Samaritan alphabet did not seem sufficiently full to express all the artics- 
lations of their speech. And in this manner, with various changes and aog- 
mentations, the Phoenician alphabet can be traced throughout every part 
of ancient and modem Europe ; every region of Africa, whore writing of any 
kind is current, and the western countries of Asia. 

Over a very extensive portion of this last continent,' however, we meet with 
an al]^abet that has no common origin or conformity of principle with any 
hitherto described. This is the Nagari, or Deva-nagari, as it is called if 
way of pre-eminence. I consists of not less tiian fifty letters, of which six- 
teen are vowels and thirty-four consonants, all arranged in the order of the 
alphabet, with a systematic precision that is to be found nowhere else. The 
vowels take the lead, beginning with those most easily uttered, and termi- 
nating with those which approach towards the consonant sound. The con- 
sonants then follow in five regular series of gutturals, compounds, palatines, 
dentals, and labials : the whole closing with letters expressive of sounds that 
do not exactly enter into any of the preceding series, and which may be re- 
garded as forming a general appendix. This alphabet is asserted by many 
learned Bramins to be of a higher antiquity than any other; and there can be 
no doubt that it has a just claim to a very remote date. But its very perfec- 
tion is a sufncient confutation of its having been invented first of all : some- 
thing far more rude and incondite must have preceded and paved the way for 
it ; and in the complex characters of which it consiflts, we seem to have the 
relics of that emblematic or picture-language, which I have thns endeavoured 
to prove has laid a foundation for alpliai)etic writing in every part of the 
world. With a few trifling variations, this correct and elegant alphabet ex- 
tends from the Persian Gulf to China ; but it has no pretensions to rival the 
antiquity of the Phoenician. It is uiiburrowed, but of later origin. 

Such is a brief history of the noblest art that has ever been invented by the 
unassisted efforts of human understanding; an art that gives stability to 
thought, forms a cabinet for our ideas, and presents, in imperishable colours, 
a speaking portraiture of the soul. Without this, hard indeed would be the 
separation of friends ; and the traveller would become an exile from his native 
home, — vainly languishing for the consolatory information that his wife, his 
children, his kinsmen, his country, were in a state of health and prosperity, 
and himself still embalmed in their affections. Without this, what to us 
would be the wisdom of past agi»s, or the history of former states ? The chain 
of nature would be broken through all its links, and every generation become 
an isolated and individual world, equally cut off, as by an irremeable abyss, 
from its ancestors and from posterity. W^hile the language of the lips is 
fleeting as the breath itself, and confined to a single spot as well as to a sin- 
gle moment, the language of the pen enjoys, in many instances, an adaman- 
tine existence, and will only perish amid the ruins of the globe. Before its 
mighty touch time and space become annihilated ; it joins epoch to epochs 
and pole to pole ; it gives unity to the works of creation and Providence, and 
enables us to trace from the beginning of things to the end. It is the great 
sun of the moral world, that warms, and stimmates, and vivifies, and imdi- 
ates, and developes, and matures the best virtues of the hearty and the bat 
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faeulties of the intellect. But for this, every things would be doubt, and dark- 
ness, and death-shade ; all knowledg^e would be traditionary, and all exp^ 
rience local ; civilized life would relapse into barbarism, and man would have 
to run through his little, and comparatively insignificant round of existence, 
the perpetual sport of ignorance and error, uninstructed by science, unregu- 
lated by laws, and unconsoled by Revelation. Have I not, then, justly cnsi- 
racterized it as the noblest art that has ever been invented by the unassisted 
efforts of human understanding ? 



LECTURE XL 

Olf THE UTCRART CDUCATION OP FORMER TIMES; AND ESPECIALLY THAT OF 

GREECE AND ROME. 

We have taken a brief survey of the nature of oral language, and of the 
means devised in different ages and parts of the world to render the transi- 
tory ideas it communicates permanent, by means of picturesque or symbolic 
cal signs ; so that what is once spoken may conveniently be copied or writ- 
ten down, and treasured up for future ages. 

It yet remains for us to take some notice of the' chief methods, that have 
been adopted in different eras, to turn this accumulating treasure or bank 
of intellectual knowledge to the best account ; or, in other words, to develope 
the mode of education adopted among those nations that have been most 
celebrated for literary and scientific acquirements, especially in Greece and 
Rome ; and to compare them with the means possessed in our own day, and 
the general and laudable desire of improvement manifested in every quarter, 
and prospective of no small addition to the best sort of wealth and prosperity 
with which a nation can ever be enriched. 

We have already traced whatever degree of art or science may have de- 
scended from the antediluvian to the postdiluvian race, through the narrow 
link of human beings preserved in the ark, or whatever the eariiest genera- 
tions of the postdiluvians may have been able to strike out for themselves, to 
the plains of Babylon as their centre ; and observed that, in their radiations 
from this central point, they have been peculiarly influenced by the political 
character of the people who cultivated them, and that of the country and the 
climate in which they took up their abode. 

When, in the prosecution of the present subject, we shall come hereafter to 
examine more particularly into the furniture and faculties with which the 
mind is endowed, we shall have to show that its chief trains, as well of feel- 
ings as of ideas, of passions, and rational pursuits, have derived a strong 
titiffe from these circumstances. 

Of the birth or first growth of the Grecian states we know little or nothing, 
though we are made acauainted with the region from which they sprang. 
The exquisite beauty of the country in which they had the good fortune to 
i&x. themselves ; its rich and picturesque variety of hill and dale, the sponta- 
neoQir fertility of its soil, the sweetness of its temperature, the almost un- 
broken serenity of its skies, and the smooth and glassy sea that surrounded 
and deeply imfented its coasts, harmonized all the ruder passion^, and called 
forth the noblest and finest feelings of the soul. They soon became en- 
amoured of the graceful and the beautiful ; their language was melody, and 
they were led by nature to delight in music, poetry, and painting, from the 
first. Hence these are the eldest employments we find them cultivating ; the 
eariiest historians were their ihapsodists. Homer, Hesiod, and the writers 
whose works oonstitoted the very valuable Epic Ctclk of Greece ; a work, 
irahappily, longiost to the worid, and from which Statins is supposed to have 
drawn the materials of his Thebaid.* Their earliest artists were their rausi- 

* Far tto|wticqlar» of U>tocdate«t»j wort, tte note fa vol. U. p. M3, 969, of ttie maMi^ tnmitfft 
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cians; as Orpheus, and the priesto of Cybele, and others of like power; ths 
first of whom is represented, not only as havingr harmonized the passions of 
men, but broken the ferocity of the beasts of the forests, and even tranquillized 
the tortures of the infernal regions. And of their early knowledge orcolouiw 
and t)ic art of designing we have a sufficient proof in various passages of the 
Cyclic poets that have reached us ; while in Homer we have occasional re- 
ferences to their being applied, and bv ladies, through the medium of tapes- 
try, to the most important subjects of history. Thus Iris, in the third book 
of the Iliad, finds Helen occupied in representing in tapestry the evils 
which the Greeks and Trojans had suffered on her account in their battles; 
and when Andromache first heard the melancholy tidings of the death of Hec- 
tor, she was engaged in a similar occupation. These, indeed, were employ- 
ments of Trojan ladies, but what was common to them must have been com- 
mon also to their neighbours of Greece. "■ 

Among the Greek states, however, that of Athens was by far the most re- 
nowned for its love of letters and science ; and amid the different eras which 
the Athenian history comprises, that of Pericles may be selected as affording 
the fsfirest specimen of the manner in which education was conducted, general 
learning and a knowledge of the arts acquired and disseminated, philosophy 
taught, and society cultivated and polished. This era may t>e regarded as 
contemporary with the reign of Artaxerxes the First of Persia, and Alexan- 
der the Second of Macedon, the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem under 
Nehemiah, and the establishment of the decemvirs at Rome : and if we ex- 
tend its range through an entire ^entury, as, for example, from the middle of 
the fourth to the middle of the third century before the birth of our Saviour, it 
will just reach from Herodotus to Demosthenes, and will, besides these cele- 
brated characters, include the existence of Euripides, Sophocles, and Aristo- 
phanes, among the poets ; Thucydides, Xenophon, and Marsyas, among the 
nistorians ; Lycias, Isaeus, Isocrat^s, and iEschines, among the orators and 
rhetoricians ; Socrates, Timaeus Ocellus, Aristippus, Diogenes, Plato, Aristo- 
tle, and Epicurus, among the philosophers ; Eudoxus, among the astrono- 
mers ; and Apelles, among the painters. 

The elementary branches of educutiuii were acquired among the Athenians, 
as among ourselves, sometimes by private instruction, but more generally by 
public schools ; many of which, at the period I am now adverting to, had at- 
tained a very high degree of reputation, and were crowded with youths from 
other Grecian states, and even from foreign countries. For the first five or 
six years, however, not the smallest effort was made to improve the mind ; 
the whole of this period of time being devoted, agreeably to the advice of 
Plato, and even of many earlier sages, to sports and pastimes, for the purpose 
of giving strength to the body ; exercises which were even aAerward conti- 
nued with the greatest punctuality, under particular regulations, and consti- 
tuted a very important branch of Athenian education. In this respect they 
seem to have imitated the example of the Persians, who never commenced 
training their children till they were five or six years old, not even those of 
royal birth. At the age of five or six, the rising generation of Persia were 
placed under the care of their magi, or men of letters, and combined a course 
of gymnastics with a course of moral science : the former consisted in learn- 
ing to ride, to shoot with the bow, and to fijpfht on horseback ; the hitter em- 
braced aqid iftfinlir^ted the valuable habits of honesty and speaking the truth, 
p;Uience„#f^bjj|^, jreverence to parents, and the practice of every other virtue. 
With thegjiJitoi^tur^.was subservient to morals. 

The geii^^itiWrck of study among the Greeks is well known to have com- 
prised the 4fly^>,Jiiberal arts of grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy. Of these the first two, or grammar and rhetoric, 
were commenced earliest, and occupied by far the greatest attention of the 
scholar : for poetry and declamation were now the most fashionable pursuits, 
,and the Greek language was criticised with an accuracy amounting even to 
fcstidiousness, for new niceties and turns of expression, both in prose and 
VW|e ; the sense itself being often sacrificed to the sound as a matter of lub- 
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ordinate comiideratioii. Nor was the time of the student allowed to be in- 
ffmged upon by the acquisition of any other language ; the vanity of the 
Greeks inducing them to regard almost all other nations as barbarians ; and 
only a few of their philosophers thinking it worth while to make any sort o( 
inquiry into the literature of remote countries. 

Next to a critical initiation into their native language under the most cele« 
brated grammarians, the chief object of Athenian education was, as I have 
just observed, to strengthen the body, and give pliancy to the muscles by 
athletic exercises ; for which purpose three magnificent establishments were 
instituted and supported at the public expense, consisting of an extensive range 
of buildings surrounding gardens that were defended by groves, porticoes, 
and shady walks, from the rays of the midday sun, and still farther cooled 
and embellished by sheets of limpid water. These schools were called gym- 
nasia,^and' comprised the Lyceum, the Cynosarges, and the Academy. Here 
the Athenian youth were instructed in the arts of wrestling, leaping, boxing« 
tennis, and foot-racing. In different parts of the buildings, large and cojob- 
modious halls, duly provided with seats, were allotted to the philosopherst 
rhetoricians, and sophists ; and in these halls the students were completed ia 
the higher branches of instruction. At the age of eighteen, the young Athe- 
nian had his name formally enrolled in the register of that division of the 
curia or militia of which his father was a member; and at twenty, was admitted 
to all the rights and privileges of citizenship, and might plunge, as soon as 
he chose, into a contest for its honours and emoluments ; or, ifhe were able, 
set up a magnificeut establishment, and endeavour to distinguish himself at 
the cnariot and horse-races. 

The education of Athenian females was for the most part very limited. 
Those of the middle ranks of life were seldom taught any thing more than to 
read, write, sew, prepare wool for clothing, and superintend domestic con- 
cerns ; while even the higher ranks, or those who were educated with mo^ 
refinement, independently of this general knowledge, were only instructed 
how to take some part in the public festivals and other religious ceremonies 
of the country : such as that of carrying the sacred baskets on their heads, 
or of joinmg in the hymns and sacred, dances. Upon this point, however, no 
expense was deemed too costly, that could endow them with the requisite 
arts of modulating their voices and measuring their steps ; no pains or 
sacrifice too extravagant, that could bestow upon them elegance of shape 
and gracefulness of motion. Nor is this to be wondered at, since, ex- 
ceptj/ig on such occasions, Athenian females, above the lower classes, 
seldom appeared abroad, and perhaps never without having their faces 
veiled. The married women, indeed, were allowed to receive and return 
visits among themselves, but *even these were never permitted to be pre- 
sent at their husbands' parties, though the latter occasionally joined them 
at their own houses, and had the liberty of introducing their more intimate 
friends and companions. So that, among the female sex, none but those 
of acknowledged licentious manners had even an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the general literature, or literary characters, of their own 
limes ; whence, with a singular subversion of the very principles of their sys- 
tem of ethics, such persons were often noticed and even visited by philoso- 
phers and mor^sts. 

^Education, therefore, among the Athenians appears rather to hare been 
directed to purposes of elegance and accomplishment than to the acquisition 
of useful knowledge. To possess the first dignities of the state ; to be ap- 
plauded in the assemblies of the people, or at the bar ; to bear away the prize 
tripods at the palestrae, or public places for games of exercise among men, as 
the gymnasia were for youths, or the prize crowns at the theatre, were the 
chief objects of ambition among the more active. While the great body of 
citizens idled away almost the whole of their leisure hours by sauntering on 
the pleasant banks of the Ilissus, or in the agora, or great square of the city* 
frequenting every shop in succession, and especially those of the perfumersi 
in quest oi news, for which they had an insatiabk thirst ; indd^^n^ thftvi 
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well-known Tein of wit and keen satire npon passers and passing ereDiMf or 
listening: to the declamations of sophists, and other noisy disputants. 

A few clubs of wits are occasionally to be met with in the presmt epoch 
of the history of this people ; and a few select assemblies for polite liters^ 
ture and elerant conversation : of which last the most remarkable, peihapsy 
was that held at the house of the celebrated Aspasia : since it was atten<^ 
by Socrates and Alcibiades, as well as by almost every other M^holar or phi- 
losopher of reputation, and by all the most renowned artists of the day. But 
we meet with no public establishment for a g^eneral course of science like 
that of the universities or the Institutions (as they called) of our own times, 
excepting their schools, nor with any public library of much note, except that 
of Pisistratus, which was carried away by Xerxes into Persia before the epoch 
to which our attention is now directed commenced. 

Private libraries, however, were not uncommon, though seldom extensive. 
Those of Aristotle, of Theophratus, and of Euclid, the founder of the school 
of Megara, were perhaps the largest and most valuable. The art of printing 
being unknown, books were rare, and copied with great difficulty and ex- 
pense; sometimes by individuals for their own benefit ; but more generally 
by professional transcribers, who formed a distinct trade. The great mass 
of Athenians, moreover, though of exquisite taste and elegance, and cer- 
tainly wealthier than most of the other Grecian states, seldom displayed those 
splendid fortunes which were so common in Persia. A freehold of the value 
of fifteen or twenty talents (about four or five thousand pounds sterling), 
raised a man considerably above the middle ranks of life. The father of 
Demosthenes was esteemed rich, the whole of whose property on his death 
amounted to not more than fourteen talents, or £3150 sterling. Plato ap- 
pears to have given a hundred minae, or £375 for three small treatises by Plu- 
lolaus.* But this was a costly purchase : for Aristotle bought the whole 
library of Speusippus, small indeed, but select, for three talents, or £675.t 

Hence the trade of bookselling at Athens was generally upon a limited 
scale, and usually engaged in by persons of but little property, whose stock 
consisted mostly of books of mere amusement ; a part of which, however, 
was often sent to the adjacent countries, and sometimes as far as to the Greek 
colonies on the coast of the Euxine.* 

In respect to books, and the possession of public libraries, Romc was far 
more fortunate than Athens ; and 1 shall now hasten to a brief survey of its 
literary and scientific character in what may be regarded as its most classical 
and cultivated era ; not the Augustan age, which has usually been contem- 
plated as such, but that which immediately preceded it, reaching from the 
dictatorship of Sylla to the establishment of Augustus, and of course termi- 
nating a few years before the birth of our Saviour. 

The Romans, who had hitherto devoted themselvds altogether to arms and 
agriculture, and who had even despised eloquence, and paid no attention to 
the improvement of their native tongue, became attached to literature all of 
a sudden. The Achseans were accused by the Roman people of having acted 
hostilely towards them ; and a thousand of them were sent as deputies, or 
rather as hostages, to plead their cause, and obtain the best terms they could 
for their country before the senate of this aspiring republic. Contrary, how- 
ever, to the engagement stipulated with them, they were not allowed to en- 
ter upon their defence ; were scattered over different parts of the republic ; 
forbidden to appear before the senate ; and detained, in a state of captivity, for 
not less than seventeen years. For the most part these Achaeans were men 
of taste and elegant accomplishments, and many of them were scholars of 
profound and diversified erudition. Such, more especially, was Polybius, 
who was soon introduced into public favour under the patronage of Scipio 
iEmilianus, and whose elegant Greek writings were now read and studied b^ 
every one. The whole republic became enamoured of the various acquiai- 
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tions of its new, but mistreated yisitants : and in matters of polite literature 
the conquerors soon yielded to the conquered. Hence schooU for the study 
and exercise of rhetoric and eloquence, superintended by native Greeks, 
became in a short time so frequent, that scarcely a Roman youth was to be 
found who would engage in any other avocation ; and the whole body of Greek 
philosophers and rhetoricians, that remained after the return of the Achaean 
deputies, were expelled by a decree of the senate duriug the consulship of • 
Caius Fannius Strabo and Valerius Messala, in the year of the city 592, in 
consequence of the ascendency they had acquired over the public mind. 

This expulsion, however, was too late ; a general taste for Grecian litera- 
ture had been caught, and the classical contagion had spread universally. 
Polybius was still studied, and the consul Rutilius Rufus had published, m 
elegant Greek, a history of his own couiUry. The Greek scholars, indeed, 
were still farther avenged a few years afterward, by the general comparison 
which was drawn between their own genuine taste and that of the tribe of 
Latin sophists and declaimers, who, in consequence of their banishment, had 
sprung up and occupied their place : men who were bloated with conceit, 
instead or being inspired by wisdom ; and who substituted the mere tinsel 
of verbiage for the sterling gold of perspicuous argument and fair induction. 
With this foppery of learning the Roman government soon became far .more 
disgusted than with the seductive talents of the Greek teachers ; and hence, 
in the year of the city 661, during the censorship of Crassus, the Latin de- 
claimers shared the fate of their predecessors, and were formally banished 
from Rome. 

In their own language, therefore, we meet with but few successful spe- 
cimens of prosaic eloquence down to this period : yet Cato the censor, Laelius, 
and Scipio were ^^tors of no inconsiderable powers, and eminently, as well 
as deservedly, esteemed in their day. In poetry, however, the republic had 
already a right to boast of its productions ; for Andronicus, Nasvius, an4 
Ennius had long delighted their countrymen with their dramatic as well as 
their epic labours: Pacuvius and Accius, Plautus, Caecilius, and Afranus 
had improved upon the models thus offered them in the former department, 
and Terence had just carried it to its highest pitch of perfection.* 

Public museums, also libraries, and collections of valuable curiosities of 
all kinds, from Greece, Syracuse, Spain, and other parts of the world, were^ 
at this period, becoming frequent and fashionable. Italy was never more 
emptied of its elegancies and ornaments by Buonaparte, than Syracuse was 
by Marcellus, when stratagem and treachery at length gave him an admis- 
sion into the city. In the forcible words of Livy, ** he left nothing to the 
wretched inhabitants, but their walls and houses.** Spain and Africa were in 
the same manner ransacked by the elder Scipio ; Macedon and Lacedsmon 
by Flaminius ; Carthage by Scipio Africanus ; and Corinth, in the very same 
year, by Mummius. Nothing, however, can afford a stronger proof of the 
ffeneral want of taste for the fine arts among the Romans, even at this period, 
than the threat given by Mummius to the masters of the transports to whom 
he committed his invaluable pillage of the best pictures and statues of Achtiia, 
that if they lost or injured any of them he would oblige them to find others 
at their own cost. In additioii to which I may also observe, that Polybius, 
who was at this time with the Roman army, found a party of Roman legion- 
aries, shortly after the capture of Corinth, playing at dice on the Bacchus of 
Aristides ; a picture so exquisitely finished as to be accounted one of the 
wonders of the world. Not knowing the value of it they were readily per- 
suaded to part with it for a more convenient table ; and when the spoils of 
Corinth were afterward put up to sale. Attains, king of Pergamus, a much 
better judge of painting than the Roman soldiers, offered for it six hundred 
thousand sesterces, or about five thousand pounds sterling. Mummius, the 
Roman consul and general, disbelieving that a picture of any kind could be 
to valuable of itself, thought it must contain some magical virtue in it ; and 
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hence would not allow it to be parted with, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of Attains. He did not, however, appropriate it to his own ose, but placed il 
in the temple of Ceres, where Strabo informs us he had the pleasure of see- 
ing it not long before it was consumed in the fire by which that temple was 
reduced to ashes.* 

But the library and museum of most importance at this period, and which 
most attracted the attention of the Romans, was that established under the 
patronage and superintendence of the illustrious L. iEmilius Paulus ; and 
consisted of an immense number of volumes, statues, and paintings, which 
he had imported from Epirus, upon the general plunder and destruction of that 
unfortunate countir, in consequence of its adherence to Perses, king of 
Macedon, and which had been accumulating ever since the reign of Alexander 
the Great. This early and valuable collection was continually augmented 
by presents of other books from men of letters or warriors, into whose hands 
they occasionally fell as a part of the public spoil : but was more indebted to 
Lucullus, who had studied philosophy under Antiochus the Ascalonite, than 
to any one else ; and who, about the middle of the seventh century of the 
city, added to it the whole of the royal library he had seized from Mitniidates 
upon his conquest of Pontus. 

Yet the transplantation into the Roman capital of the extensive and inva- 
luable libraries of Aristotle and Theophrastus contributed, perhaps, more 
than any other circumstance, to inflame the Roman people with a love of 
Grecian literature. This was effected by the conquest of Sylla, and ante- 
ceded the public present of Lucullus by about fifteen years. These unrivalled 
libraries were the property of Apellicon of Teia, who had accumulated an 
unmense collection of books of intrinsic value at an incredible expense. 
Apellicon does not appear to have been, in any respect, a scholar : but he was 
a man of inordinate wealth ; and, as it sometimes occurs in the present day, 
a library was his hobby-horse, and the greater part of his rental was ex- 
pended in augmenting it. For this purpose he ransacked all the public and 
private collections of books in Asia : he surpassed, in many instances, the 
offers even of the kings Eumenes and Mithridales, for valuable volumes that 
bad become scarce ; and when he was precluded from purchasing, he fre- 

2uenlly induced the librarians, by considerable presents, to steal for him. 
luring the first war, however, between Mithridates and the Roman republic, 
in which Sylla ultimately triumphed, and acquired a high degree of .personal 
glory, Athens, in an evil hour, had united her fortunes with those of the 
Asiatic prince ; and hence, at the conclusion of the war, was left totally at 
the mercy of the Roman conqueror. Sylla appears to have thrown a wish- 
ful eye upon every thing of value that lay within his reach: and having sacri- 
legiously invaded the groves of Academus and the Lyceum, the library of 
Apellicon was one of the next objects that captivated his attention. He was 
determined to add it to his other treasures. Force, however, was now become 
unnecessary : for at this very moment the bookworm Apellicon died, and he 
met with no resistance from his relations. 

The Romans, by thus enriching themselves with the spoils of all the world, 
became possessed of an influx of wealth that enabled most of the citizens 
to gratify themselves, not only in this respect, but in almost every other that 
merely depended upon money. Of the wealth of various individuals, we may 
form some opinion by the following anecdote. Caesar, by his unlimited libe- 
rality in furnishing shows to the people, had incurred a debt to an enormous 
amount; and when on the eve of setting out for Spain, the province that fell 
to him after his praetorship, was abruptly stopped by his creditors. On this 
occasion Crassus stood forward as his surety, for more than two millions of 
our own moneyf (bis millies et quingenties), or, in exact English calculation, 
£3,018,229 35. Ad. sterling. 

But the literature of Greece was, nevertheless, best to be acquired in Greece 
Itself; and the Romans, though they transplanted books, could not equally 
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trenrolant the taste and spirit that produced them. Athens, although plun- 
derea of her richest ornaments, shorn of the glory of her original constitu- 
tion, and dependent upon Rome for protection, had still to boast of her schools 
and her scholars. Every scene, every edifice, every conversation, was a liv- 
ing lecture of elegance and erudition. Here was the venerable grove in 
which Plato unfolded his sublime mysteries to enraptured multitudes ; — here 
the awful Lycieum, in wiiich Aristotle had anatomized the springs of human 
intellect and action ; — here the porch of Zeno, still erect and stately as its 
founder ; — and here the learned snades and winding walks of the Gardkn of 
Epicurus, in which he delineated the origin and nature of things, and incul- 
cated tranquillity and temperance. Here Homer had sung, and Apelles 
painted; here Sophocles had drawn tears of tenderness, and Demostnenes 
fired the soul to deeds of heroism and patriotic revenge. The monuments of 
every thing great or glorious, dignified or refined, wise or virtuous, were siiiY 
existing at Athens ; and she had still philosophers to boast of, who were 
worthy of her fairest days, of her most resplendent reputation.* 

To this celebrated city, therefore, this theatre of universal learning, the 
Roman youth of all the first families were sent for education. And at the 
period we are now contemplating, we meet with the following names, as co- 
students, and chiefiy attendants upon the Epicurean school, forming a most 
extraordinary concentration of juvenile talents and genius : Tully, and his 
two brothers Lucius and Quintus, the last of whom was afterward a poet, 
and as signally distinguished in the profession of arms, as the first was in 
that of eloquence; Titus Pomponius, from his critical knowledge of the 
Greek tonguie sumamed Jltticustbui who derives this higher praise from Cor- 
nelius Nepos, that *' he never deviated from the truth, nor would associate 
with any one who had done so ;'' Lucretius, author of the well-known poem 
on the Nature of Things ; Caius M ommius, the bosom friend of Lucretius, of 
whose talents and learning the writings uf Tully offer abundant proofs, and 
to whom Lucretius dedicated his poem ; Lucretius Vespilio, whom Oicero has 
enumerated among the orators of his day ; Marcus Junius Brutus, Caius Cas- 
sius, and Caius Velleius, each of whom immortalized himself by preferring 
the freedom of his country to the friendship of Caesar. And when to these I 
add the names of the following contemporaries, most of whom, we have rea- 
son to believe, were also co-students at Athens with those just enumerated — 
Julius Caesar himself, Crassus, Sulpitius, Calvus, Yarro, Catullus, Sallust, 
Hortensius, Csdpumius, Fiso, Marcus, Marcellus, whose son Caius married 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus, Atheius, and Asinius Pollio, to whom Virgil 
dedicated his fourth eclogue, and who founded, expressly for the use of his 
country, one of the most splendid and extensive libraries the republic was 
ever possessed of, collected from the spoils of all the enemies he had at any 
time subdued, and still farther enriched by him at a vast expense,— we meet 
with a galaxy of talents and learning, which neither the Augustan nor any 
other age in the whole history of the Roman republic can presume to rival. 

It was the son of Octavia whose ripening virtues and untimely death Vire:il 
is so well known to have referred to m tl^e pathetic tribute introauced into me 
vision of JBneas : 

Ben mlMtrande pner ! si qui fkts aspen mmpM, 
Ta BfarceUoB eris.! 

Abtcooldat thou break, lor^dyonth ! ttxnf Ihlg^ decree, 
A new Marcellui should ariee in Uiee. 

This accomplished youth, the delie^ht of the Roman people, appears to have 
been well .entitled to so high a compliment. It was the intention of his uncle 
Augustus that he should succeed him, and Virgil received from Octavia, for the 
verses that related to Marcellus, a pecuniary present of the"^ value of £3500. 

Cicero acted wisely, therefore, in sending, as he expressly declares he did, 
tU his young friends to Greece, who evinced a love of study, ** that they 

« See Uw amiwi^ Ulb of lAwnctos, pralUed to bis Tranalalion or the Na^ 
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miglit drink from fountains ntber than from riirulets.**-- '^ lieos anueotvin 
goibiii est studium, in Grsciam mitto : id est ad Gneciam ire Jubeo : ut ea i 
nmtibus potius hauriant, quam rivulos consectentur.'** 

Horace alludes to the same seat of learning, and nearly the same habit of 
atndying there in his own case, by way of finishing his education, after haTing 
read Homer at home :— 



BoouB natrlri mihi oontigit, atqae doeeri, 
Innu Gratis qaantum nocuiaMt Achillea. 
Adiicera boos paulA (rim aitUi AtlMiUB : 
SdUloeC ut inmem curvo dignotcere rectoniL 
Atqae inter saTas Academl quarere Tcnun. f 

▲t Borne I flnt was bred, and eariy Unght 
What woea to Greece Achilles' anfer wmafitL 
Famed Athens added some increase of akill 
In the great art of knowing good (hxn ill ; 
And led me, yet an inexperienced youth, 
To academic grores in search of tnith. 

BoacAWBM. 

Nor were Other branches of science, or even the extensive circle of arts 
and manufactures, forgotten in the midst of the fashionable study of philoso- 
phy and literature, either at Rome or in the Greek states. We have not time 
to enter into a survey of the very extensive and, in various respects, accu- 
rate views that were taken of many of the most important pursuits of oor 
own day, and the activity with which they were followed up. In statuary 
and architecture, as well as in poetry and eloquence, the models of an<;ient 
Rome, as well as of ancient Greece, are still the models of pur own times. 
We have already touched upon the skill of the Greek masters in the art of 
designing; which they practised with great perfection in every diversity, from 
simple oudine or linear drawing, to every variety of silhouette, or lignt and 
shadow, as well as every kind of painting with colours ; while in one or two 
varieties they went (kr beyond our own day, as in encaustic painting, both on 
wax and on ivory ; a branch of the art which has, unfortunately, been lost 
for ages, yet the most valuable of all, as being the most durable. Their ac- 
quirements are truly astonishing in almost every ramification of invention or 
execution that the mind can follow up ; and the progress which we have still 
proofs of their having exhibited in metallurgy, crystallography, mirrors, mi- 
neralogy, chemistry, mechanics, navigation, optics and catoptrics, weaving, 
dyeing, pottery, and a multiplicity of other manufacturing or handicraft 
trades, must appear incredible to those who have not deeply entered into the 
subject. Their splendid purple cloths — Babylonica magnifico colore — have, 
perhaps, never been equalled since ; the immense and Jarful machinery in- 
vented by Archimedes, at Syracuse, for laying hold of the largest a^d most for- 
midable Roman galleys with its ponderous and gigantic arms, and whirling 
them with instantaneous destruction into the air, as they approached the 
walls of this famous city during its siege ^— the burning-glasses contrived 
by him for setting them on fire at a distance, by a concentration of the sun's 
heat alone ;— their knowledge of the existence and fall of meteoric stones^ 
not many yeara ago laugiied at as a.chimera among ourselves ; — and the adum- 
bration, to call itbynostricter term, with which the grand principles of the Coper- 
nican system of the heavens was approached by Nicetas, Philolaus, Aristar- 
chus, and other disciples of the Copemican school, — are, I trust, sufficient 

E roofs of the truth of this remark, though hundreds of other examples might 
e added to the list-J 

Still, however, the observation I have made with respect to the education 
and study of the Athenians applies with considerable, though not alto^ther 
with equal, force to those of the Romans. Elegance and accomplishment 
aaem rather to have been the chief objects of attainment than deep physical 
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and analftical science. Polite literatare and statistics were afanost swal- 
lowed up in the vortex of natural philosophy ; and logic^ or rather dialectics, 
usurped the place of induction. Rohie, moreover, like Athens, does not 
appear to have been possessed of any public establishment for a geneiml 
course of science, similar either to the universities or the Institutions of the 
present day. 

There are various writers who have endeavoured to draw up' lists of Greek 
and Roman names, from the books that have descended to us of persons who 
were celebrated, in their respective eras, in different branches' of the arts and 
sciences. Amonff the most complete of these are the tables of the Baron de 
Sainte Croix, of the Academy of Belles Lettres : and as nothings can give us 
a clearer idea of the prevailing taste and inclination of a people, than a com- 
parison of the numbers of those engaged in one department with those en* 
gaged in others, I have taken some pains to form, from these t^les, an esti- 
mate to this effect. The tables extend through nearly the whole range of 
Grecian history (though they are confined to that history), from the uncer-^ 
tain times of (^heus and Cadmus to that of Euclid ; or, in other words, from 
the commencement of the twelfth or thirteenth to the close of the third Cen- 
tury before the Christian era. 

They contain the names of 663 persons, as artists or men of literature : and 
upon arranging them into their different classes, I find the relative proportion 
as follows : — 

Legifllatora and Fhilosopbera 15S 

Ontors, RhetoriciaiM, and Sophists M 

Grammariaoa, Editors of earlier vrorks, and CriUcs. . 18 

Astronomers, Mathematicians, and Geometers 18 

Physieiaiis S8 

Zooloffists, and Africultaral Writers 13 

Oeoffraptaers and Navigators 17 

Mechanics 

Fbuuders and Metallorgists 

Engravers • 7 

Architects SS 

fitatoaries and Sculptors OS 

Poets, FainterSt and Moaidaos 400 

863 

Hence it appears, that far more persons ^were engaged in the two last 
classes, or those of poetry, music, and painting, and of statuary and sculpture^ 
than in all the other classes collectively ; that next to these, the legislatora 
and philosophers were most numerous, and then the orators, rhetoricians, and 
sophists ; that, but little comparative attention was paid to natural history 
and agriculture, and still less to mechanics ; and that not a single name has 
reached us in the departments of mineralogy, statics, hydrostatics, trades, 
and manufactures ; to say nothing of chemistry and pneumatics, which may 
principally be regarded as sciences of modem times. 

That several of these latter departments were studied to a certain extent 
is i^nquestionable ; but it is also unquestionable that that extent must have 
been very limited, since otherwise the names of those who had studied or 
cultivated them must have descended to the present day in some of the 
writings that have reached us. 

This comparative view of the arts and sciences of Greece may, with little 
variation, be applied to those of Rome. The study of the fine arts, however, 
was here less extensive ; and the race of orators and political dema£;ogues, in 
consequence of the peculiar character of the government and of the people, 
more numerous. Natural history and agriculture, moreover, appear to liave 
made more progress, and various branches of trade and manufacture to have 
been cultivated with more success. 

Upon the whole, however, Rome added but little to what she derived from 
Greece : nor has much been added in any subsequent era, or by any iiaUOq 
amid which the variable fortunes of science and literature have compelled 
Ihem to take shelter, till within the course of the last two centuries ; towards 
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the beginning of which period Lord Bacon observed, with not more seventy 
than correctness, that ^ the sciences which we profess have flowed almost 
entirely from the Greeks ; for those which the Roman or Arabian, or still 
later writers, have added, are but few, and these few of but little moment; 
and, whatever they may be, are built upon the foundation of what the Oieeks 
invented ; so that the judgment, or rather the prophecy of the Egyptian 
priest, concerning the Greeks, is by no means inapplicable, * that they should 
always continue boys, nor possess either the antiquity of science, nor the 
science of antiquity.* "• 

It remained for this extraordinary character, who thus fairly estimated in 
his own day the value of ancient and modem learning, to break through the 
spell which fatally pressed upon it, and seemed to prohibit aU farther pro- 
gress. It is to Bacon, and almost to Bacon alone, that we are indebted, if not 
for the scientific discoveries that have enriched the last two centuries, and 
struck home to every man's business and bosom, at least for that mode of 
generalizing the laws of nature, and of connecting the various branches of 
the different arts and sciences, which have chiefly contributed to those dis- 
coveries ; which have called mankind from the study of words to the study 
of things, and have established from the book of nature the truth of that 
maxim, which had hitherto only loosely floated in the books of the poets, that 

▲11 are but pwrta of one itupendoas whole. 

It was my intention, in proof of this assertion, to have taken a brief survey, 
even before we closed the present lecture, of the shifting scenes of science 
and literature from the decline of the Roman empire to their re-establishment 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; to have given a glance at them in 
their retreat amid the eastern and western caliphats, in what have usually 
been called the dark ages of the world, extending from the fifth, but especially 
from the seventh to the fifteenth century ; to nave contemplated tnem on 
their reappearance and first spread, their resurrection and restoration to liCe 
and action, under the fostering providence of the illustrious houses of Medici, 
Urbino, Gonzaga, and Este ; from which last, the roost ancient and most 
distinguished of the whole, our own royal family derive their descent ; to 
have surveyed them as basking under the patronage of Leo X. ; but especially 
as they were affected by the wonderful and all-controlling influence of the 
Reformation which occurred during his papacy ; and to have compared the 
character they then assumed, with that which they exhibit in our own day; — 
but, interesting as the subject is, I am compelled by want of time to postpone 
it till our next lecture, when I shall return to the subject, and carry it for- 
ward as the period will allow. 

I shall only farther observe, that, on the first reviviscence of literature, it 
was chiefly limited to classical and philosophical subjects, and confined to 
the courts of princes, or the walls of universities, which were now establish^ 
in^ in almost every state of Europe ; the classical or ornamental branched 
being mostly cultivated in the courts, and the speculative or philosophical in 
the schools. And such, with little variation, continued to be the course of 
learning, till the appearance of that great luminary in the hemisphere of let- 
ters to whom I have just adverted. No sooner, however, had the writings of 
Bacon, and of other characters of a similar comprehensiveness of mind, who 
co-operated in his views, become diffused, than institutions of another class 
were found wanting : — a something that might fill up the space between the 
cloistered scholar and the irrecondite citizen : the dry principles of spectdative 
science, and the living practice of the artist and the mechanic. iUad hence, 
academies and societies for natural knowledge became organized and incor- 
porated — museums were founded — taste, ingenuity, and invention commenced 
a happy intercourse — the general results of their communications were, for 
the most part, periodically published, and the great mass of mankind became 
more generally enlightened than in any former period of the world. 

/ • Not. Org. 
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But a mode of acquiring a familiar and systematic initiation into the gene* 
ral circle of the arts and sciences was still felt desirable for the body of the 
people; a sort of rudimental education, by which they might l^ able to assist 
and appropriate the knowledge that was flowing around them in every direc- 
tion ; that might call forth their own energies and resources, and reflect with 
Increased lustre the light in which they were walking. And hence hare 
arisen these scientific schools which are now commonly known by the name 
of Institutions ; and especially, if I mistake not, the school I have the honour 
of addressing. 

An establishment of this kind, to be perfect, should be possessed of a 
library adequate to every inquiry — a laboratory and a museum of equal ex- 
tent, and a course of instruction commensurate with the whole circle of the ^ 
sciences. Such an establishment, however, is not to be expected ; and espe* ' 
cially in our own country, where the government is seldom solicited for 
assistance, and the sole endowment results from the joint patronage and con- ' 
tribution of individuals. All that remains for us, therefore, is to make the 
best use of the means that are in our power, and to carry them to the utmost 
extent they will reach ; and I can honestly congratulate the members of the 
Institution before me with having, in this respect, conscientiously acted up 
to the fullest limits of their duty, and of having rather set an example than 
followed one ; for it is a matter of notoriety to the world at large, that there 
M no other Institution in which the same measure of income has been ex- 
tended to the same measure of acquiring knowledge, whether by books or 
by lectures. 



LECTURE XII. 

ON THE IlIDDLB OR DARK AGES. 



Ir we examine the history of Europe in a literary point of view, we shall 
find it consist of three distinct periods — an era of light, of darkness, and of 
light restored. To the first of these periods I directed your attention in the 
preceding lecture. We noticed the general state of literature and the mode 
of education adopted in Greece and Rome, at the most splendid epochs of 
these celebrated republics, and briefly compared them with the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge in our own day ; and we at the same time glanced rapidly 
at the intervening space, or middle period ; or rather only touched upon a few 
of its leading features, from an impossibility of compressing even a minia- 
ture sketch of its history into the bmits of a single lecture ; though it may 
be remembered that I threw out a pledge of returning to the sut>ject on the 
present occasion, and of investigating it in a more regular detail. 

A part of that pledge I shall now, by your permission, endeavour to re • 
deem ; by taking a survey of the s^eneral literature, or ignorance of mankind, 
which characterized that wonderful era which has usually been described by 
the name of the dark, or middle ages ; and which extends from the fall of 
Rome before the barbarous arms of the Goths, in the fifth century, to the fall 
of Constantinople before the equally barbarous arms of the Turks, in the 
fifteenth century; thus comprising a long afflictive night of not less than a 
thousand years ; yet occasionally illuminated by stars of the first magnitude 
and splendour : and big with the important events of the sack of Alexandria 
and the destruction of its library ; the triumph and establishment of the Sa- 
racens, and their expulsion from Spain ; the devastation of Europe, and the 
overthrow of its ancient governments in favour of the feudal system, by suc- 
eessive currents of barbarians from^ the north-west of Asia, pouring down 
tmder the various names of Alans, Huns, Ostrogoths, and Visigoths, or East- 
em and Western Gotbs ; sometimes in separate tides, and sometimes in om 
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united and overflowing flood ; the delirinms of chivalryt of romancey and 
crusading ; the introduction of duels and ordeals ; of monkery and the ioqoi- 
sition ; the separation of the eastern from the western church ; and the first 
fleams of the Reformation, under the fearless and inflexible Wyckliff. Andy 
m our own country, the descent of Hengist on the Isle of Thanet ; the esta* 
blishment of the Saxon octarchy ; the general sovereignty of Elgbert ; the 

glorious and golden reign of Alfred; the conquest of the Normav invader; 
le oloody feuds of the houses of York and Lancaster ; and their termination, 
on the union of the two families, after the memorable battle of Bosworth. 

This will lead us to the fair epoch of the revivab of letters under the pa- 
tronage of Leo X., and the still more commanding influence of the Reforma- 
tion ; a period, however, upon which it will be impossible for us to touch in 
the course of the present inquiry, though I shall still bear it' in naemoiy, and 
reouest your attention to it on a subsequent opportunity. 

The literary taste and pursuits of Rome continued nearly the aame under 
her emperors as during her republican form of government. Athens was 
still the alma mater of the higher ranks of her youth; and, as she increased 
in opulence and in luxury, she resigned herself more fully to those Grecian 
blandishments which were despised under the commonwealth. 

On the death of Constantius, which took place in our own city of Yoik* 
in the year of our Lord 306, for even Britain had at this time bowed down, 
through a large extent of her territory, before the mistress of the world; 
Constantine, his favourite son, was, agreeably to his father*s will, proclaimed 
emperor in his stead. Galerius, however, who was co*emperor with Con- 
stantius, opposed this regulation, and endeavoured to secure the whole of the 
empire to himself; while various other chieftains taking advanta^ of the 
public confusion, not less than four competitors assumed the impenal purple 
at the same time. It was the good forlune of Constantine to triumpn over 
all his rivals ; and having at length securely seated himself on a throne whose 
dominion extended over almost the whole of Europe, and a considerable part 
of Asia and Africa, he resolved upon building a new imperial city, more im- 
mediately in the centre of his dominions ; anfl for this purpose chose the spot 
of the ancient Byzantium, than which the whole globe could not ofier a more 
auspicious situation, whether in regard to climate, commercial intercourse, 
or defence. The walls of Byzantium rose on the Thracian coast of the 
Propontis, or modem Sea of Marmora ; secured by the key of the Thracian 
Bosphorus on the left, which gave an entrance to the Euxine, and the whole 
interior of the north ; and by the key of the Hellespont, or Dardanelles, as it 
is now called, on the right, directly opening into the Archipelago, and com- 
municating with every other part of the world ; the whole of civilized Europe 
lying immediately behind, and Asia and Africa immediately in front; sur- 
rounded by all those scenes which had been richest in harvests of Grecian 
glory, and had chiefly contributed to immortalize the Grecian name. The 
language was Greek, the country was Greek, and the customs and manners 
still possessed that mildness and suavity which so peculiarly characterized 
this polished people ; and which, in no inconsiderable degree, nave descended 
to the present hour. The city tlius erected the Roman emperor called, after 
his own name, Constantinople ; he removed the court to it from the old me- 
tropolis, and by the enormous sums he expended upon it, and the encourage- 
ment and patronage he lavished upon settlers of every kind, and especially 
upon men of letters and artists, he beheld it, in a few years, rivalhng the 
magnificence, and even the extent of Rome itself. He endowed it with the 
same rights, immunities, and privileges ; and established an equal senate, 
eoual magistracies, and other authorities, and declared it to be the metropolis 
of the East, as Rome was that of the West. Constantinople is also worthy 
of attention on another account, as being the first city in the world that was 
dedicated by the authority of the government to the service of the Christian 
religion. 

The fact of Constantine's conversion is too important, and the meana by 
w Aidi it was accomplished too singular, to be passed by on the pntent occa- 
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eion ; and fhat I may not be suspected of exaggeration or rnidne embellish- 
ment, I shall give it you in the plain, unvarnished words of the very caations 
and authentic writers of the Ancient Universal History. 

In describing the war in which Constantine was involved with MaxentiuSy 
his most powerful competitor for the empire, they thus observe, at the same 
time giving their authorities, as they proceed, with an indefatigable researcht 
and weighing them with a scrupulous circumspection which has rarely been 
equalled in later times : — ^ In this war Providence had something in view, 
infinitely more important than the rescuing of Rome from the tyranny of 
Maxentius ; nothing less than the delivering of the Church from the cruel 
persecution under which it had groaned for the space of near three hundred 
years. Constantine had inherited of his father some love and esteem for the 
Christians ; for the first use he made of his authority was to put a stop to the 
persecution in the provinces subject to him. However, he ha^id not yet shown 
any inclination to embrace a religion which he both honoured and esteemed ; 
but in the war with Maxentius, apprehending that he stood in need of an ex- 
traordinary assistance from heaven, he began seriously to consider with him- 
self what deity he should implore as his guardian and protector. He revolved 
in his mind the fallacious answers given by the oracles to other princes, and 
the success that had attended his father Constantius in all his wars, who 
despised the many gods worshipped by the Romans, and acknowledged only 
one Supreme Being. At the same time he observed, that such of his prede- 
cessors as had persecuted the Christians, the adorers of this God, had mis- 
carried in most of their undertakings, and perished by an unfortunate and 
untimely end ; whereas his father, who countenanced .and protected them, 
had, in all his wars, been attended with uncommon success, and ended his 
life in the arms of his children. 

*' Upon these considerations he resolved to have recourse to the God of his 
father, and adhere to him alone. To him, therefore, he addressed himself 
with great humility and fervour, beseeching him to make himself known to 
him, and to assist him in his present expedition. Heaven heard his prayer in 
a manner altogether miraculous ; which, however incredible it may appear to 
some, Eusebius assures us he received from the emperor's own moutn, who 
solemnly confirmed the truth of it with his oath. As he was marching at the 
head of his'.troops in the open fields, there suddenly appeared to him aitd thb 
WHOLE ARMY, a little after midday, a pillar of light above the sun, in the form 
of a cross, with this inscription : — 

" ' CONQUER BY THIS.** 

^ The emperor was in great pain about the meaning of this wonderful vision 
till the following night ; when our Saviour, appearing to him, with the same 
sign that he had seen in the heavens, commanded him to cause such another 
to be framed, and to make use of it in conquering his enemies. The next 
morning Constantine imparted to his friends what he had seen ; and sendine 
for the ablest artificers and workmen, ordered them to frame a cross of gold 
and precious stones, according to the directions >vhich he gave them. Con- 
stantine being, after the miraculous vision, immutably determined to adore 
that God alone who had appeared to him, sent for several bishops in order to 
be instructed by them in the mysteries of their religion, and in several par* 
ticulars of the late apparition. He hearkened to them with the utmost respect, 
and believed what they told him of the divinity, incarnation, cross, and death 
of our Saviour, reading with great attention the Holy Scriptures, and con- 
sulting in his doubts the bishops, whom for that purpose he kept constantly 
about him.**! 

• Tint v(Ka. 

t Rom. Htat. b. ill ch. xzv. mA. xr. p. 554, 8vo. edit. 1747. The aeeoont It taken fWmi Eofeblo* ; and 
^ Mne writera, whoSnd h easier to ridicule Uian to weigh te>timony, tl.lias been called a ploua fktlon ; 
but with what JuaUoa, ite following remarlu will lufBciently ebow. FIrM, ConetanUne and EnaeMoi ara 
aUonrad bjrall parUca to have been mea of general honesty and InteOlfBiioa, to give Umbb no liiglMr ata- 
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This extraordinary event having preceded his determination to buDd ai 
metropolis, he expressly dedicated the city, as I have already observed, when 
on the point of being completed, to the service of the religion he had solat^ 
embraced : solemnly consecrating it, in conformity with the custom of tlw 
times, to the Virgin Mary, accordmg to Cedrenns, but according to Ens^ius, 
to the God of Martyrs. 

Upon his death-bed Constantine divided the empire into five parts ; his three 
sons and two of his nephews being allowed to share the imperial domains 
between them. The building of Constantinople was a severe blow to the 
splendour and opulence of Rome ; and this partition of the imperial authority 
was an equal blow to the extent and integrity of the empire at large. The 
tributary nations of every quarter, as soon as they found that the consolidated 
force of the empire was thus frittered away, were in arms, with a view of re- 
gaining their liberty or of enlarging their boundaries. The Franks and other 
German tribes broke into Gaul ; the Sarmatians into Pannonia, or what is now 
ealled Hungary ; the Picts, Scots, and Saxons, into Britain ; and the Anstriani 
into Africa. 

To oppose this general ravage, the imperial dominions were once more eon- 
solidateo, and not long afterward, in the reign of Valentinian, who admitted 
his brother Valens to an equal participation in the purple with himself, regu- 
larly divided into two distinct empires, under the names of the Easteni or 
Greek, and the Western or Latin empire ; the former comprehending lllyrium 
and Pannonia, or Sclavonia and Hungary as they are now denominated, 
Thrace, Macedon, Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and all the 
eastern provinces, having Constantinople for its metropolis ; and the latter 
embracing Gaul, Italy, Africa, Spain, and Britain, its metropolis being ancient 
Rome. 

The greater degree of energy manifested by the successors to the Eastern 
empire preserved its boundaries for a considerable period of time free from 
much mutilation ; but the empire of the West, in which Rome, though once 
more encouraged by the presence and patronage of a splendid court, was 
never able to recover from the blow it had received by the building of Con- 
stantinople, continued to droop from its first establishment. Its successes 
were few and trivial, and such as rather tended to invite new hordes of bar- 
barians into the heait of its fairest provinces than to deter from aggression 
by examples of signal vengeance and severity. 

The tide of incursion, as I have already observed, flowed almost entirely 
from the north. Beyond the Tanais, and immediately crossing the Imaus or 
Caf of the Caucasus, extending nearly from the banks of this river to the 
Sea of Japan, lay scattered, at the commencement of the Christian era, a va- 
riety of tribes unknown to the conquering sword of the Roman legions, and 
distinguished by the names of Vandals, Sueves, Alans, Goths, Huns, Turks, 
and Tartars. Of all these the Huns appear to have given the earliest proofs 
of restlessness and love of power : they first pressed forward upon the Goths, 

meter. Secondly, Constantine declares that the vision of the cross and of the pillar of light were beheld 
by the whole army as well as by himself. Thirdly, F:udnbiii8 affirms that he gave an account of the wbolt 
to the artists for whom he immediately sent, on the morning aAer his explanatory dream, to connruct a 
standard ornamented with a c^py of the golden cross he hnd beheld and enriched with Jewels, aocofdlnf 
to the direction he gave them. Fourthly, he tells us that Constantine narrated the same Matement to the 
biithope whom he had assembled to give him spiritual advice on the occasion. And flfthly, that h« after- 
ward pave the whole history of it, in like manner, in his own person, to Euaebius himself; and con- 
firmed (he narration with an oath. 

All this may, iiidt^, be said to be nothing more than the dpclaration of Eusebhis aKme ; but when wt 
add to ihe*** remarks, sixthly, iliai Eiisebius published his account in the general face of those to whom lia 
asserts that the emperor communicated it at tiie time, and in the fare of hundreds, perhapa of thousands 
of the army, who he also n<t^rti< beheld the gUirious vinidn, the cro»iii nnd Its motto, as wdl as the onpe- 
ror ; and that not an individual ventured lo step forward »nd contradict him : and when, lastly, wa take 
Into consideration the undisputed fact, thnt the figure of the cross |N>rtrayed In the pillar of Ufhl waa 
cruied, together with Its motto, and placed on every banner of the imperial army from ihia timefbrtli; 
ar>d thnt all the branche(« of the imperial family Itecamc converts to Christianity from the samt period; 
— when all these points are taken into consideration, a case is made out, not only that auffleieiMly vindi- 
cates the veracity of Eusebius. but that probably demands a more miraculous power to shut (lit heart 
against its admiasion, than that of the miracle which Is its subject-matter. See Euaeb. ViL OoaaL Mb. I 
cap. xzvii.— zxxl. p. 481— 423. 
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yf/hoj dispossessed of their native renons, bore dowu upon the Vandals, 
Sueves, and Alans ; and these, flying before them, entered into Gaul, and from 
Gaul advanced into Spain ; and on being driven from Spain passed over and 
invaded Africa;* thus making way for a farther advance of the Goths and 
Huns into the centre of the western empire, which they prosecuted sometimes 
in conjunction and sometimes alone. Hence, even Italy was in several in- 
stances overrun, and Rome itself taken and sacked by the Goths under 
Alaric, towards the beginning of the fifth century ; while the Goths them- 
selves were in their turn, about forty years afterward, obliged to flv before 
the victorious arms of Attila, the Hunnish leader, or to enlist under his ban- 
ners ; a barbarous chieftain, who, descending from the wild and barren moun- 
tains of Scythia, spread terror and devastation over almost the whole of 
Europe ; and, possessing a political authority of as extensive a range towards 
the east, proved a formidable enemy to every sovereign from China to Gaul. 
The camp of this adventurous and successful soldier, when he was stationary, 
was pitched on the northern side of the Danube, between the Teiss and the 
Carpathian mountains ; his court was unrivalled in splendour and magnifi- 
cence, and his empire extended through a range of not less than seven thou- 
sand miles in length. On the death of Attila, this enormous but ephemeral 
empire, which had only ^ grown with his growth and strengthened with his 
strength,** insensibly crumbled away. *' The Huns were jnelted down into 
the nations which they conquered; and, if the modern Hungarians be 
excepted, whose descent from them is rather a plausible conjecture than an 
historical fact supported by conclusive evidence, few vestiges of them are 
now discoverable either in Europe or Asia."* 

The history of the Roman empire from this period may be comprised in a 
few words. Towards the close of the 5th century, during the reign of Au- 
gustulus, who had regained possession of the central provinces, it was over- 
thrown by the Herulians under Odoacer, who were themselves shortly after- 
ward expelled from Italy by Theodoric king of the Ostrogoths. About the 
year 568, the Lombards, issuing from the mark of Brandenburg, invaded the 
Higher Italy, as it was named, and founded a powerful state, called the empire 
of the Lombards ; the Middle and Lower Italy being added to the empire of 
the east by the brilliant conquests of Justinian's celebrated but ill-requited 
ffenerals Beli sarins and Narses. These, however, were afterward wrenched 
from it, and incorporated into the new empire of the Lombaids; from whom 
the whole passea, together with almost the entire amplitude of polished 
Europe, into the hands of Charlemagne, the second sovereign of the second 
dynasty of the Franks ; a people thilt, having subdued all Gaul, had esta- 
blished themselves in that country for about three centuries already ; and 
had, through the greater part of that period, professed the Christian religion. 
Charlemagne entered Rome in triumph, and was crowned emperor of the 
Romans, with great pomp and festivity, towards the close of the eighth 
century. 

While such was the series of misfortunes that attended, and at length 
totally subverted, the western empire, that of the east had to strive with diffi- 
culties of another kind, and which produced a still greater change in the 
political aspect of the world. 

The nations by whom the successive conquests of Europe had been 
effected proceeded, as we have already beheld, from different, though conti- 
guous tracts of country, spoke different languages, and were under the com- 
mand of different leaders. Yet, having originated from a like cradle, from 
the solitude of mountain-fastnesses, and the savage wild of precipitous 
scenery, nursed in the midst of snows and howling tempests, they appear to 
have established, in almost every state which they subdued, nearly tne same 
legislative system : a system known by the name of the Feudal Law, and the 
introduction of which into Europe constitutes one of the most prominent fea- 
tures of European history. 



* BvUcr, Ilor. BlU. pvt. U. p. 85. 
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It was about the middle of the period we have thus far contemplsted, in da 
year of our Lord 568, that Mahomet was bom in Arabia : and a period mont 
auspicious to his unriyalled craft and oyertowering ambition could not possi- 
bly have been produced by any concurrence of circumstances. The barba- 
rians of the north had just completed their conquest over regular monarchy; 
the western empire was tottering to its foundation, while the eastern wu 
shorn of its limits, and weakened by internal oppressions. Yet neither the 
extent of the territories of the barbarian powers, nor their respective forms of 
government, were definitely settled ; while, at the same time, the fury which 
had accompanied their progress being exhausted, they had sunk into a state 
of political lethargy, and no bond of union or co-operation existed between 
them. Were we to search for that period of the Christian era in which tb^ 
was least of order, least of power, least of science, and least of intercomie 
in Europe, we should be compelled to pitch upon the century which immedi- 
ately preceded, and that whicn immediately followed, the commencement of 
the Hegira. 

Mahomet flourished in the middle of this period. Deriving his immediate 
descent from the patriarch Abraham, through the line of Ishmael* and, per- 
haps, eldest son of eldest son, from the commencement of the chain* he iras 
a man of unbounded ambition, most enterprising courage, insinuating' addres8» 
and instructed in all the science of his day. He beheld his own country 
without any fixed principles of religion, and ignorantly intermixing the rites 
of Judaism with the doctrines of Christianity ; he beheld the professon of 
the Christian church engaged in perpetual disputes upon inexplicable myste- 
ries ; and excommunicating and massacreing each other, as tney alternately 
possessed the power, upon a mere difference of recondite or speculative 
points. It was the precise moment for the invention of a new creed, and he 
mvented one accordingly. With a mastery of craft that has never been 
equalled, even in our own eventful age, he infused into the heterogeneous 
mass a charm adapted to captivate every party and every passion ; and, to 
destroy every doubt of success, he united the power of the sword to that of 
the new faith, and threw open the ^tes of Paradise, and all the enjoyments 
of the beatified, to every soldier who should fall under the banners of the 
crescent. 

Such a religion, launched forth at such a period, and aided by such auxilia- 
ries, it was impossible to oppose by human means. It ran like lightning over 
the whole of Arabia, and equally subdued before it political friends and poli- 
tical foes. The states of Barbary were compelled to embrace it; the leaders 
of the Turks, the Mongol Tartars, and the Persians found it admirably 
adapted to their purpose, and embraced it voluntarily ; all the Asiatic pro- 
vinces of the eastern empire were overrun by the armies of the prophet him- 
self, or his descendants, Abubeker and Omar : wlio, on succeeding to Mahomet, 
assumed, from respect and in reference to him, the subordinate title of Caliph, 
or Vicar. All Syria was invaded by the former for the express purpose, as 
he openly asserted, ** of taking it out of the hands of the infidels ;*' and Jeru- 
salem itself was captured by the latter, and rendered, shortly afterward, one 
of the principal bulwarks of the Saracens, as they were soon denominated 
among the Christian powers. 

The doctrine fundamentally inculcated by the Saracen chiefs was, that 
''to fight for the faith is an act of obedience to God f^ and on this account 
they characterized their ferocious and bloody ravages by the name of holy 
wars. And having been the first to adopt this absunl and contradictory term, 
they laid down a mode), and offered at least an apology for the crusades. 
And such was the success of their enterprise, that in less than a century from 
the commencement of the Hegira, they spread the religion of Mahomet from 
the Atlantic Ocean to India and Tartary, and obtained the whole, or the greater 
part of the temporal, as well as the spiritual power in Syria, Persia, Egypt 
Africa, and Spain. Spain, indeed, has since been rescued from their bondage ; 
but the same general success continuing, the whole of the eastern empire was 
overturned, and Constantinople itself taken possession of in 1453; while, in 
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different directions, tbey have also pursued the same triumphant career over 
the kingdoms of Visapour and Golconda, in India ; the islands of Cyprus, of 
Rhodes, and the Cyclades ; and have made large territorial acquisitions in 
Tartary, Hungary, and Greece. 

Such is a brief but afflictive sketch of the history of the world, during 
what has been appropriately denominated its dark ages, throughout which' u 
may correctly be said, that 

No light, but rather darknen viiiUef 
Serv*d only to diicover acenet of wo, 
Recions of horror, doleful ibades. 

In effect, every thing concurred to introduce and establish a universal reign 
of ignorance and gloom : and I shall next proceed to notice more particulany 
a few of those causes which chiefly co-operated in producing so calamitous a 
result. 

And the first that occurs in the course of the survey is, the sinister and 
contracted views, and the general repugnance to all science and polite leanv< 
ing that so strikingly distinguish that particular set of the barbarous tribes of 
the north, already noticed, by whom Europe was earliest overrun ; all of 
whom, hy a generic term, may be denominated Scandinavians. Judging of 
these from the only Scandinavian records which have descended to our own 
times, the fabulous fragments collected by Saemond and Snorro, and which 
are respectively called Eddas, all their arts and inventions were rude, and all 
their passions and pursuits violent. They had poetry, but it was altogether 
of the terrible kind ; the whole muster-roll of their mythology consisted of 
not more than from forty to fifty gods and goddesses, while those of Greece 
amounted, in Hesiod*8 time, to three thousand ; and in that of Augustus, to 
thirty thousand. The same power who, under the name of Loke, was their 
Ahriman, or Principle of Evil, was also, for want of a larger establishment, 
their Momus, and their Mercury. As they had their war-songs and their wat* 
speeches, they had also their Apollo ; but, like the rest, he, too, was capari" 
soned with his javelin and his hauberk, and was a god of battles as well 
as of eloquence. The beatitudes of their paradise, those with which the 
most valiant of their heroes were rewarded after death, consisted, as we 
learn from the same bloody legends, in daily encounters of more than 
mortal fury : in the course of which the different combatants^ mounted on fiery 
steeds, and clothed in resplendent armour, mutually wounded, and were 
wounded in return. Though, when the battle was over, they bathed in foun- 
tains of living water ; and, being instantly healed, sat down to a sumptuous 
banquet, at which Odeii, their chief deity, presided, and passed the hours of 
midnight in singing war-songs and drinking goblets of mead. Even the web 
of future events, woven by their three pARCiC, was manufactured of stringt 
of human entrails, the shuttles being formed of arrows dipped in gore, and 
the weights of the sculls of gasping warriors. It is to this fiction Mr. Gray 
alludes so finely, but, at the same time, so fearfuUy« in bis Ode entitled ** The 
Fatal Sisters.** 

Now the storm beglm to lower 

(Haate ! the loom of hell prepare); 
Iron sleet of arrowy shower 

Huriles in Uie daikenM air. 

Glittering lances are the loom 
'> Where the web of death we strain ; 
Wearing many a soldier*s doom, 
Orkney's wo, and Randver's bane. 

Bee the gristly texture grow ! 
T b c^ human entrails made :— 

And the weights that play below- 
Each a gasping warrior's li^ad. 

Shafts for shuttles, dipp'd in gore, 

Bboot the trrmbltng cords along. 
Bword !— thai once a monarch bore, 

ycwin thft tissno rlnsn and itroM. 

u 
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Horror coven all the lieuh :— 

Cioudi of carnage blot the nan n— 
Slstera ! weave the web of death :-> 

Siaiere ! cvaiie— the work is done! 

The armies of the south of Asia, however, under the banners of Mahomef; 
Trere as little disposed, at least on the first spur of their fury* to attend to the 
voice of literature, as those of the north. Yemen, or Happy Arabia, till the 
time of this accomplished impostor, was equally the seat oi polite learning; and 
of courage. It was in climate and lan^age, as well as in elegant punoits, 
the Arcadia of the eastern world. Here the genius of poetry received hit 
birth, and was nursed into maturity with fond and incessant attention. The 
Persians caught the divine art from the Arabians, as the Greeks afterwanl 
caughi it from the Persians. The b^st pastoral poems in the world, or Cii- 
seidas, as they are called, and some of the best epic productions, are of An- 
bian growth. Before the era of Mahomet, a kind or poetical academy wis 
established in this quarter, which used to assemble, at stated times, in a tows 
named Ocadeh ; where every tribe attended its favourite poet on his recital 
of the piece prepared for the. occasion, and supported his aspiring preten- 
sions. Those declared by the appointed judges most excellent were traii- 
scribed in characters of gold on Egyptian paper, and hung up in the temple of 
Mecca ; and the seven which constitute the Moallakat,or suspended eclogues, 
best known in Europe, are well worthy of the celcbritv they have attained. 

On the appearance of Mahomet, Arabia thronged with poets of this descrip- 
tion, and of high and justly distinguished characters ; most of whom, more- 
over, to their honour, opposed his pretensions, and many of whom ridiculed 
them with a severity which he never either forgave or forgot. As he ad- 
vanced, however, in success, poetry and eloquence, and scientific pursuits of 
every kind, became neglected and even despised, except so far as they could 
contribute to the promotion of his interest ; the refined and elevated contests 
at Ocadeh were dropped, and every other passion was made to bend to the 
roaster-passion of the day. And hence, on the capture of Alexandria by the 
forces of Omar, the second in succession to Mahomet, the whole of its mag- 
nificent library, which had been accumulating from the time of its illustrious 
founder, was condemned to the flames, and served as fuel to the hot-baths for 
a period of six months. Amrus, the general of Omar's army, was a lover of 
letters, and the esteem he had contracted for Philoponus, one of the most 
learned Alexandrians of the day, strongly inclined him to spare this invaluable 
treasure. He wrote, therefore, to the Caliph in its behalf, and the answer 
received from him is well known from Abulpharagius's history : " As to the 
books of which you make mention, if there be contained in them what ac- 
cords with the Book of God (meaning the Alcoran), tlie Book of God is all- 
sufficient without them : but if there be any thing repugnant to that book, we 
can have no need of them. Order them, therefore, to be all destroyed.** 

The wildfire of Asia enkindled an equal wildfire throughout Europe. * Of 
the purity of the motive upon which the crusades were first founded there can 
be no doubt ; but the unfortunate course they took, and the mistaken views 
and ferocious passions to which they gave birth, rendered them, on the part 
of the Christians, as hostile to the cause of science and literature, to say 
nothing of higher objects, as the fury of the Saracens. Every thing was for- 
saken and forgotten in the accomplishment of the only object with which 
Christendom was now pregnant ; every knee bowed down before the standard 
of the Cross ; the religion of love was converted into a religion of vengeance ; 
the motto of Mecca became that of the Vatican ; to fight for the faith was here 
also declared to be an act of obedience to God,* and every pulse beat high 

• The following is a part of the famous bull of Pope Gregory IX., published in 1234, In whirh he ezbortt 
and commands all good Christians to asuume the Cross and join the expedition at that tin.e preparing 
against the Holy Land. '* The service to which mankind are now invited is an effbctual atonement tar 
the miscarriages of a negligent life. The iliscipline of a regular penance would have diaoourafed many 
offenders so much that they would have had no heart to venture upon it : but the holt war to a compen- 
dious method of discharging men fVom cuilt, and restoring them to the Divine fkTonr. - Etmi if Ukey dte 
on their march, the Intention will be taken for the deed; and many in this way may hm cm ii n eA wtiWmt 
Sfhtioc."— CoUierti Eecl. vol L 
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^Ith an unconquerable deterniination to rescue the Holy Land, and trample 
upon its defilers. 

Hence the origin of the various military orders which form so prominent a 
feature in the history of this period of the world ; of the Knights Of Malta, or 
of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, as they were at first called:' the 
Knights Templars; the Teutonic Order; and the Order of St. Lazarus. 
Hence, too, that spirit of chivalry and romantic adventure, of tilts and touma<' 
ments ; which, however it may have laid a basis for a thousand interesting 
tales of wild exploit and marvellous vicissitude,* h4d a tendency to change 
the sober order of things ; to convert the patriotic citizen into a champion ef 
fortune, and to work up the temperate reality of life into a fitful and visionary 
phrensy. « 

And hence, too, among those who confined their views altogether to sub- 
jects of personal devotion and still life, the extension, though not the rise (for 
they were alreadv in existence), of religious orders, of pilgrimages, and her- 
mit solitudes ; of vows of celibacy and fasting, of severe penance and rigour; 
under the preposterous idea of propitiating the Supreme Being in favour of 
his own cause, by directly warring with the best and warmest, the most 
active and most benevolent passions and instincts which he has imprinted on 
the human heart for the multiplication of human happiness. 

The crusades were numerous, but there are only seven that are worthy of 
particular notice. Of these, the first was led by Godfrey of Bouillon, in 10969 
and was the only one that proved really successful; and that actually rescued, 
though only for a few years, the whole of Palestine from the grasp of the 
Mahometans. The third is chiefly celebrated for the chivalrous and enthu- 
siastic valour with which it was prosecuted under our own Richard I. in 
1189 ; and for the generous magnanimity of Saladin, who was at that time 
the Saracen king of Jerusalem. The last two were headed by St. Lewis in 
1248 and 1270; and are principally notorious for the piety ana valour which 
he displayed, and the misfortunes which attended him. 

The scenes of havoc and barbarity to which this infatuating system gave 
rise on both sides are too shocking for narration, and too long to be recounted, 
even if we had time. The wild desire of foreign expurgation led to a similar 
desire of purging the church at home ; and hence the establishment of the 
Holy Wars led to the establishment of the Holy Inquisition ; — the extirpation 
of infideis to the extirpation of heretics. Hence the crusaders under Bidd- 
win, count of France, when advancing towards Palestine, in 1204, by a sud- 
den and delirious impulse, turned aside from their attack upon the Maho- 
metans, and attacked the Greek Church in its stead, on account of its sup- 
posed heterodoxies ; and took and ransacked Constantinople, instead of 
taking and restoring Jerusalem. 

The brutal havoc which followed upon this expedition, and the destruction 
of all the finest statues and public monuments erected by Constantino on his 
founding the city, are described with much force and feeling by Nicetas the 
Chmniate, who was an eye-witness to the transaction, and who justly styles 
these crusading VandaLs, ts kclXs Avipeurroi Bap6ap6i :t ** Barbarians insensible to 
the fair and beautiful.** He especially laments the destruction of the inimi- 
table figures of Hercules and Helen, which, being constructed of brass, were 
melted down to pay the soldiers. The following is a part of his description 
of the latter statue, and I quote it from the translation of Mr. Harris, as a 
proof that Constantinople, even in the thirteenth century, had scholars not 
altogether destitute of literary taste. ** What,** says he, *' shall I say of the 
beauteous Helen; of her who brought together all Greece against Troyt 
Does she mitigate these immitigable, these iron-hearted men ? No — nothing 
like it could even she efl!ect, who had before enslaved so many spectators 
with her beauty^ Her lips,** continues he, " like opening fiowers, were gently 
parted, as if she were going to speak : and as for that graceful smile, which 
instantly met the beholder and filled him with delight, those elegant curva- 

Msyv: lflinairMMnrrABGtaoMCtaTtleri«,toin.Lp.lJl,ftMq. tfUifldi»lllfii^^4aaL 
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tores of her eyebrows, and the remainuigr harmony of her figure ; they wer^ 

what no words can describe and deliver down to posterity .**• 

From the same demoniac spirit proceeded the infuriate crusade against the 
virtuous Albigeois or Albigenses in the thirteeenth century; and the long 
and savage persecutions of the Waldenses or Vaudois, which continued 
almost without intermission for eighty or ninety years; and the depnpulatioa 
of Spain, by an equal expulsion of Jews and Moors, when the Christian arms 
had once more proved successful in that country. It was during the crusade 
against the Albigeois (and it is the only anecdote I need advance in proof of 
the blind and indiscriminate fury with which these adventures were con- 
ducted) that, when a scruple arose among the crusading army as to the pro- 
priety of storming the city of Bezieres, after having made preparation for so 
doing, in consequence of its being peopled with Catholics as well as with 
heretics, a dexterous casuist settled the point abruptly, by exclaiming, ** RiD 
them all : God knows which are his own.'*t 

Independently of any other cause, therefore, it must be obvious that the 
internal disputes of the Christian church itself, or rather that which wu 
called Christian, in which every nation, and almost every individual, took a 
part, were alone sufficient to have repelled the progress of liberal and en- 
lightened science. But beyond this, very soon after the introduction of 
Christianity, a fondness for the philosophy of Plato and Pythagoras prompted 
the more speculative ecclesiastics to investigate the mysteries of the divinity 
and humanity of our Saviour with too nice a curiosity ; and hence the famous 
controversies of Praxeas, Sabellius, Arius, Nestorius, Eutyches, and various 
others, most of which led to very extensive proscriptions and persecutions. 
The schoolmen carried this itch for discussion into the most visionary subtle- 
ties of metaphysics, and acquired high-sounding titles by devoting the whole 
of their lives to an investigation of trifles that would disgrace a nursery. 
The bishops of Rome, after having advanced themselves to the popedom or 
supremacy of the Church, and invested themselves with territorial power, 
soon began to arrogate a temporal as well as a spiritual supremacy through- 
out Christendom ; and hence the different courts of Europe, and at times even 
the emperors, were in a state of perpetual hostility with them; sometimes 
the emperors obtaining a triumph and deposing the popes, and sometimes the 
popes proving successful, and deposing the emperors ; and hence the sepa- 
ration of the Greek church from that of Rome, in the middle of the niiAh cen- 
tury, and of the English church towards the beginning of the sixteenth. 

There is another cause, and it is the last 1 shall notice, which powerfully 
contributed to the night of error and ignorance, which overspread the moral 
horizon during the melancholy period before us; and that is, the general chaos 
which prevailed in the language of almost every nation of the civilized world, 
and the consequent want of some current medium of communication. It was 
a maxim of the Roman government, and of a most artful and politic charac- 
ter, and which, in our own day, has been closely copied by the crafty tyrant 
of France,| to plant its vernacular tongue wherever it planted its arms. 
Greece formed the only exception to this general rule ; and, from its admitted 
superiority of taste and genius, was allowed to teach its conquerors instead 
of being taught by them. With this exception all the rest of Europe was 
latinized in a greater or less degree. The latinity, indeed, was of the most 
barbarous kind imaginable — for the dialect was, in almost every instance, a 
mongrel breed of Roman and aboriginal terms, with imperfect inflexions and 
unauthorized idioms, ready for any other change that chance might suggest 
or future conquest impose. 

The barbarian conquerors of the north, however, seem to have cared as 
little about their respective dialects as about their religion ; and hence, in 
both instances, they gave and took alternately with the different nations thai 
submitted to their yoke. Yet, as fresh tides of invaders poured forward* thf 

• Harris, U. 455, 456. t Hist des Tnmb«doiir& 1. 18S. 
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Ltatin character progressively died away ; and pure Latin was at length no 
onger known except as the language of the learned. Even in Rome itself it 
ceased to be spoken at the commencement of the seventh century; and the 
iescendants of Cssar and Cicero, and Virgil and Horace, were incapable of 
leading the immortal productions of their forefathers. It had already ceased 
or some ages to be employed in the Greek empire; having here been sup- 
)laiited by the Greek tongueu itself, the prevailing language of the country, 
tod the fashionable language of every polite Roman, shortly after the remo- 
ral of the imperial court to the eastern metropolis, in the reign of Cooo 
itantine. 

With respect to language, Mahomet pursued the same plan as the Romans. 
Wherever he conquered he introduced the Alcoran, and compelled every na- 
;ion to read and to understand it in his own tongue. And hence, during the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, the only genuine languages spoken 
hroughout the civilized world were Greek and Arabic; both derived from a 
similar source, and of very early origin ; and both existing without any very 
jrreat degree of variation to the present hour ; but neither of them employed 
It any time as a vernacular tongue, in the north or south, or even the west of 
Burope, except in Spain, where the Arabic was used during the dominion of 
iie western caliphat in that country, in consequence of which the latinity 
}f the Spanish tongue is considerably tinctured with Arabic terms and 
phraseologies, and possesses less resemblance to its Roman origin than the 
Portuguese, which, as being more remote, was less affected by the Saracen 
invasion and conquest. 

The controversies of the church, and the subtle logomachies, or word- wars 
>f the schoolmen, were conducted sometimes in Greek, but far more gene- 
rally in Latin. And as only the former of these tongues was known to the 
people of the eastern, and neither of them to those of the western empire, 
the laity, in general, were completely cut off from all knowledge of the 
little and only learning that was alternately exercised, excepting as occa- 
iionally explained to them in whatever might happen to be their vernacular 
tongue. 

Upon the fall of the Latin language, the rude dialect that was most approved 
in France and Italy was the Provencal, or that made use of in Provence and 
its vicinity; and it was hence exclusively employed by the Troveurs or Trou- 
t>adours, as they were called, Proven9al poets that about the commencement 
of the eleventh century began to flourish very numerously ; and by the com- 
plimentary and licentious gayety of their incondite rhymes, to obtain an esta- 
blishment in almost every court of Europe. i 

The times, indeed, were well calculated to promote their object; for there 
is, perhaps, hardly a vice that can be enumerated in the whole catalogue of 
moral evil that did not at this era of ignorance brutalize the human heart ; 
and even the devotees themselves consisted, for the most part, of worn-out pro- 
fligates, who had no longer the power of indulging their sensual gratinca- 
tions. Such, among others, was William IX., count of Poictou, who was 
one of the earliest Proven9al poets, and is equally celebrated for the un- 
bridled debauchery of his earlier life, and the sanctimonious pretensions of 
his old age ; — who at first founded an abbey for women of pleasure, and after- 
ward converted it into a nunnery for the chaste and the pious ; and who, on 
being rebuked and excommunicated in the midst of his infamous career, by 
his own bishop, seized him by the hair, and was on the point of despatching 
him, but suddenly stopped short, and exclaimed, ^ No — I have that hatred 
of thee, thou shalt never enter heaven through the assistance of my hand.** 
** Nee coelum unquam intrabis meae manus ministerio.'** 

Respecting another court and people in the neighbourhood of Poictou, we 
are told bv an excellent contemporary writer, that all the men of rank were 
■o blinded by avarice, that it might truly be said of them, in the wordi of 
Juvenal, 

*. Malmatrtniry, ^ 80, ftaL «d. IMS. 
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Undt habMs, qimlt neno, wd opovteclMlienu* 
None flw'd what way tw |aiii*d, to gain ««« ^m. 

** The more^hey discoursed about right, the^ greater their enormities. Tbote 
who were called justiciaries, were the head of all injustice. The sheriflfs aod 
magistrates, whose immediate duty was justice and judgment, were more 
atrocious than the very thieves and robbers ; and were more cruel than even 
the cruellest of other men I The king himself, when he had leased his dc^ 
mains as dear as was possible, transferred them immediately to another that 
offered him more ; and then again to another, neglecting always his former 
agreement ; and still labouring for bargains that were greater and more jno- 

fitable.''t 
I have observed that in the midst of 'his long and gloomy night a few 

bright -and splendid stars shot occasionally a solitary gleam athwart the 
horizon ; and, in one or two comers of it, a radiance at times poured forth 
like the dawn of the morning. Several of the Arabian caliphs, as soon as 
the first paroxysm of their violence was exhausted, returned to that general 
love of literature which had immemorially been characteristic of their coun- 
try. And hence, when Europe was plunged into its thickest midnight, the 
eastern and western caliphate, or courts of Bagdad and Cordova (by far the 
most illustrious in Saracenic history), evinced a lustre and a liberality that 
were nowhere else to be met with, and opened asylums to the learned of 
every country .| ** It was then,*' says Abulfeda, who was himself one of the 
brightest gems that adorned the former court, ** it was then that men of 
learning were esteemed luminaries that dispel darkness, lords of honian 
kind, destitute of whom the world becomes brutalized.**^ And from the 
account of the Arabic manuscripts of the Escurial, drawn up by the learned 
Casiri, it appears, that the public libraries in Spain, when under the Arabian 
princes, were not fewer than seventy ; a wonaerful patronage of literature, 
when copies of books were peculiarly scarce and enormously expensive. < 
The tie, however, between science and Islamism was unnatural, and conld 
not continue long. The religion of Mahomet is, of itself, a choak-damp to 
every generous purpose of the soul; no moral harvest can flourish under it; 
and the few instances that it can boast of to the contrary are only exceptions 
to the general rule : scarce and scattered oases, or plots of verdure, that un- 
expectedly peep forth in the vast ocean of its sandy desert. All Moham- 
medan patronage of learning, therefore, has long since died away; and 
Arabia, which once shed so splendid a light on the rest of the world, is now 
sunk in darkness, while all the rest of the world is beaming with light around 
it. *' Those vast regions,** observes M. Sismondi, with a just feeling of re- 
gret, ** where Islamism rules, or has ruled, are dead to all the sciences. 
Those rich fields of Fez and Morocco, made illustrious through %y^ centuries 
by so many academies, so many universities, so many libraries, are now 
notliing more than deserts of burning sands, where tyrants dispute with 
tigers. All the laughing and fruitful coast of Mauritania, where commerce, 
arts, and agriculture were raised to the highest prosperity, are at present 
mere retreats for pirates, who spread terror, and resign their toils for abomi- 
nable indulgences, as soon as the plague returns every year to make victims 
of them, and to avenge offended humanity. Bagdad, formerly the seat of 
luxury, of power, of Knowledge, is in ruins. The far-famed univereities of 
Cufa and Bassora are closed for ever. That immense literary wealth of the 
Arabians, which we have only had a glimpse of, exists no more in any region 
where Arabians or Mussulmans govern. We are no longer to seek there for 
the fame of their great men, or for their writings. Whatever has been pre- 
served is entirely in the hands of their enemies, in the convents of monks, 
or the libraries of European princes. Yet these extensive countries have 
never been conquered : it is no stranger that has plundered them of their 

• JiiT. xiT. 907. t Harris, iL 515. X Leo ACric. De Vir. Illastr. apod Anb. BiU. 
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riches ; that has annihilated their population ; that has destroyed their laws, 
their manners, and their national spirit. The poison has sprung from them- 
tfelves; it has risen indigenously, and has destroyed every thing."* 

Of the little genuine learning that appeared in Christendom, to temper the 
gross ignorance of the times, it is to the praise of the Church that by far the 
^eater part of it, both in ther eastern and western empire, was the rare boast 
of ecclesiastics. And it is especially to the praise or our own country, and 
peculiarly to that of our very ancient universities, both which can lay claim 
to an origin coeval with the middle period of the Anglo-Saxon octarchy, that 
more than half the most celebrated scholars of the times were of British 
birth and education. Such were Aldhelm, Bede, and Alcuin, the three great 
Anglo-Saxon luminaries of the eighth century, and the last of whom was the 
tutor and confidential friend of Charlemagne. Such was Ingulph of the 
eleventh century, made abbot of Croyland by William the Conqueror, and to 
i¥hose history we are indebted for much that has descended to us of the era 
we are now surveying. Such, too, were John of Salisbury, Girald the Cam-* 
brian, and the monks Adelard and Robert of Reading; the two last of whom 
had travelled into Egypt and Arabia, and had studied mathematics at Cordova; 
and the former of whom translated Euclid out of Arabic into Latin ; a clear 
' proof, however, that Greek, the language in which Euclid himself wrote, was 
but little known at this time among men of letters in England. Such also 
was Roger Bacon, of the thirteenth century, whose knowledge of physics 
had so far outstripped that of all his contemporaries that, like Petrarch some 
ages afterward, his wonderful attainments were ascribed to magic, and* his 
holding an intercourse with the Devil. And such, to close the list, was 
Wyckliff, in the fourteenth century, the bright and splendid phosphor of the 
glorious Reformation. 

These, and as many more, had I time to enumerate them, were furnished 
from the Church. Nor has the laity any reason to be ashamed of its contri- 
butions : Sir John Fortescue brilliantly adorned the fifteenth century, Sir 
John Mandeville the fourteenth ; which was also enlightened by the combined 
and powerful talents of Gower and Chaucer, of Dante, Petrarch, and Boc- 
cace. Henry L and Henry H. are nearly equally celebrated in the twelfth 
century, for their patronage of learning and learned men, and especially for 
their promoting the purest taste in Gothic architecture ; during whose reigns, 
the most sumptuous and admired of our national buildings of this kind were 
erected. The eleventh century is peculiarly signalized by the splendid 
talents and learning of Egitha, queen of Edward the Confessor, who, in the 
language of Ingulph, was equally admired for her beauty, her literary accom« 
plishments, and her virtue. Let us ascend a century higher, and close the 
whole with the sacred name of Alfred ; a name, no Englishman ought to pro- 
nounce without homage : equally tried and equally triumphant in adversity 
and prosperity ; as a legislator and philosopher ; as a soldier and politician ; 
a king and a Christian; the pride of princes; the flower of history; and the 
delight of mankind. 

We have thus rapidly travelled over a wide and dreary desert, that, like the 
sandy wastes of Africa, to which we have just referred, has seldom been 
found refreshed by spots of verdure, or embellished by plants that should 
naturally belong to the country : — and what is the upshot of the whole ?— 
the moral that the survey inculcates 1 — Distinctly this;— a moral of the utmost 
momHiit, and imprinted on every step we have trodden ; — that ignorance is 
ever associated with wretchedness and vice, and knowledge with happiness 
and virtue. These connexions are indissoluble; they are inwoven in the 
very texture of things, and constitute the only substantial difference between 
man and man. For, il we except these distinctions, '* all men,^ observes 
one of the most enlightened writers of this dark period, to whom I have al- 
ready adverted, John of Salisbury, who was contemporaiy with Stephen and 
Hexuy IL9 and whose classical Latin I shall put into literal Englishy ^ all 
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men throng^hout the world proceed from a like be^nningr; ooasist of* flnd an 

nourished by like elements, draw from the same principle the same ?ital 
breath, enjoy the same care of heaven, pass thniugh life alike, and alike die."* 
To which I shall only add, that, as Christianity is the most perfect kind of 
knowledge, it must essentially produce the most perfect kind of happiness. 
It is the golden everlasting chain let down from heaven to earth ; the ladder 
that appeared to the patriarch in his dream ; when he beheld Jehovah at its 
top, and the augels of God ascending and descending with messages of graee 
to mankind 



« 
LECTURE XUl. 

ON THE RBYIYAL OF LlTBRATmnL 



Ih the last lecture, we continued our progress through that general history 
of science and literature, which we had commenced in the lecture that pre- 
ceded it ; and having, in the first of these studies, brought down the subject 
from the most celebrated times of Athens and Rome to the decline oi the 
Roman empire, we waded, in the second, through the barren and cheeriess 
period of the dark or middle ages, extending from the fall of Rome before the 
barbarous arms of the Goths, in the fifth century, to the fall of Constan* 
tinople before the no less barbarous arms of the Turks, in the fifteenth cen* 
tury ; — exploring our way as well as we were able, by the occasional guidance 
of a few transitory and uncertain beacons, amid the desolate realms of men- 
tal darkness and chaos by which we were surrounded, till we reached the 
auspicious hour in which the voice of the Almighty once more exclaimed 
throughout the dead and dreary waste, *' Let there be ught ! — asd therb 
WAS light!" 

The period of the revival of letters in Christendom is, in many respects, 
one of the most brilliant eras in human history. Without the intervention 
of a miracle we behold a flood of noonday bursting all at once over every 
quarter of the horizon, and dissipating the darkness of a thousand years ; we 
behold mankind in almost every quarter of Europe, from the Carpathian moun- 
tains to the Pillars of Hercules, from the Tiber to the Vistula, waking as from a 
profound sleep to a life of activity and bold adventure ; ignorance falling pros- 
trate before advancing knowledge ; brutality and barbarism giving way to 
science and polite letters; vice and anarchy to order and moral conduct; and 
idolatry, hypocrisy, and superstition to the pure simplicity of Christian truth. 
Hence, in some places, we trace the fall of feudal slavery and vassalage — in 
others of popish tyranny and imposition — and in every place a juster sense of 
relative duties and of the real dignity of man. Hence the origin of those im- 
portant inventions, paper and clock-making, printing, telescopes, and gunpow- 
der ; and hence, too, the first insight into the modem doctrine of the circula- 
tion of the blood ; and the wonderful discoveries of the mariner's compass, the 
sphericity of the earth's surface, and the revolution of the planets around the 
sun. Hence, Portugal, with a bold and adventurous canvass, doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and realized a maritime passage to India; Spain explored and 
established herself in a new world ; and England, in the person of the intre- 
pid Drake, for the first time circumnavigated the globe; while Galileo, by the 
marvellous invention and application of his telescope, unfolded to us not 
another world alone, but systems of worlds upon worlds in endless succession 
throughout the heavens ; all which astonishing series of splendid facts and 
transactions, together with various others of up^rly equal importance, crowd 
upon each other within the short period to which we aresuow confining ow 
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attention, extending^ from the beginning of the fourteenth to about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. The heart of man seemed to beat with a n^w an4 
more vigorous pulsation, and all the energies of the soul to be roused to tlie 
proudest darings of adventure. 

In contemplating the causes of that wonderful change in the character and 
pursuits of civilized Europe, which this extraordinary combination of cir- 
cumstances indicates, the following may, perhaps, be regarded as among the 
principal. 

First, the natural spring or elasticity of the human mind, by means of 
which, though it may for a time be borne down by a weight of ignorance or 
oppression, it at length rouses from its torpitude, resumes its innate energy, 
and shakes off the vampire burden with a recoil proportioned to the pressure 
that subdued or stifled it. 

Secondly, the sudden flight and dispersion of the best and almost the only 
literary characters of the age from the walls of Constantinople, upon the 
capture of this elegant and renowned city by the Turks, under the victorious 
banners of Mahomet II. 

Thirdly, the taste for literature which, at this very period, was reviving la 
many of the Italian states, and more particularly at Florence under the illus- 
trious family of the Medici ; and especially the election of the celebrated 
Giovanni de* Medici to the pontificate, under the name of Leo X. 

Fourthly, the facility afforded by the art of printing, discovered at the very 
period of the fall of Constantinople, to the diffusion of useful and polite 
learning in every direction. 

And, fifthly, and, perhaps, chiefly, the general attention and spirit of inquiry 
which were excited throughout every country in Christendom, by the gr^d 
and eventful drama of the Reformation at this time exhibiting in Germany. 

Letus attend to each of these causes in the order in which I have stated them. 

I. Vice and ignorance are the necessary companions of each other : such 
is the immutable law of nature ; and we can no more reverse it, than we can 
reverse the stars in their courses; and nothing can exceed the extreme to 
which both were carried during the period of the fourteenth and flfteenth cen- 
turies ; and to which the whole texture of the feudal system, and the abo.ni- 
nations of the Vatican tyranny, equally contributed. 

When the barbarous and intermixed tribes of Goths, Huns, and Vandals 
poured down in sutrcessive streams from the north, and overran the different 
provinces of the Roman empire, the conquered lands distributed by lot, and 
thence called allotted or allodial, were held in entire sovereignty by the differ- 
ent chieftains, without any other obligation existing between them than that 
of uniting on great occasions to defend the community. Additional tribes 
still succeeded : — wider tracts of country were subdued, and many individuals 
occupied land to a very considerable extent; while the king or captain-general, 
who led on his respective tribe to conquest, naturally acquired by far the 
largest portion of territory as his own share. These lands he found it con- 
venient, in order to maintain his influence, to divide among his principal fol- 
lowers, merely subjecting them, for the grant, to certain aids and military ser- 
vices. 

His example was imitated by his courtiers, who distributed, under similar 
conditions, portions of their estates to their dependants. Thus a feudal 
kingdom became a military establishment, and had the appearance of a vic- 
torious army, subordinate to command, and encamped under its officers in 
different parts of the country ; every captain or baron considering himself 
independent of his sovereign, except during a period of national war. Pos- 
sessed of wide tracts of country, and residing at a distance from the capital, 
they erected strong and gloomy fortresses in places of difiicult access ; and 
not only oppressed the people, and slighted whatever happened to be the civil 
magistracy o( the state, but were often in a condition to set the authority of 
lAae crown itself at defiance. 

As the tenure by which the lands were held was military'; as there 
wasiioartorsaiencelooaoiipytheiiiind; as reading was seldom cultivated^ 
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and w|itin|f a itill rarer acconipliQiiment ; every landed proprietor was a meit 
soldier ; and beine expert and strong by the daily uae of armsy was eager for 
an opportunity of showing hia prowess. Nor was such opporiuoity eirer 
wanting; for, when not employed in expeditions against a public enemy, he 
'was commonly engaged in some petty enterprise at home, pronapted by pride 
avarice, or revenge. Hence fouas, as, indeed, the term itself imports, were 
the peculiar characteristic o( feudal power; vice and idleness were per- 
petually engendering animosities ; gross ignorance disabled the different par- 
ties from adjusting them by the address of argument and fair reason ; brutal 
obstinacy rendered them hereditary; and the son who succeeded to his 
father's estate succeeded also to his quarrels. 

While such was the ready aid which the political system of the times ad- 
ministered to the gloomv reign of mental darkness and disorder, the groM 
misconduct of the church was still more instrumental in promoting the same 
direful effect. Although nothing is more clear than that, through tbe whole 
of this desolate period, God never left himself without a witness of the truth, 
the purity, and the power of the genuine doctrines of Christianity ; although 
nothing is more clear than that, even in the deepest midnight of this desoiiUe 
period, a few honest, zealous, and conscientious ecclesiastics, and even lay- 
men, are to be met with who sedulously and manfully opposed themselves to 
the general corruption of their contemporaries, it is equally clear, that the 
great mass of the priesthood assumed the sacred habit for the mere purpose 
of indulging more effectually in the worst and most licentious passions and 
appetites ; and surpassed all the rest of the community in the irregularity 
and scandal of their lives. Many of them were professed infidels, and ex- 
claimed openly to each other, ^^Qtiantas divitias nobis peperit futc'ChrM 
fahular^^ What wealth does this fiction of Christ obtain for us T A sen- 
timent geiiernlly ascribed to the free-thinking genius of Leo X., but which, 
whether ever uttered by him or not, was in frequent use long before his era; 
while nearly all concurred in the well-known motto that ** ignorance is the 
mother of devotion." 

In truth, it requires no ordinary stock of temper to wade through the scenes 
of abominable filth and barefaced hypocrisy which characterize the holy 
fathers of the church, as they were impiously denominated, at the period im- 
mediately before us. Crusades, indeed, had long been in use for tbe extirpa- 
tion of infidelity, and there were occasional triumphs of the Cross over the 
Crescent ; but, like most other pretensions to ecclesiastical zeal and devo- 
tion, even these had for the most part been perverted to the sinister purposes 
of avarice, temporal authority, or revenge ; while plenary indulgences and 
remissions of sin, for given periods of time, or, in other words, formal 
licenses to live a life of unrestrained debauchery, and gratify every libidi- 
nous appetite and inclination for the term specified, had, during the existence 
of many crusades, been openly granted at the Vatican, as well as distributed 
for this purpose by its commissaries, all over Europe, to every one who would 
either consent to join the sacred standard in person or hire a substitute to 
fight for him. And similar indulgences were continued after their- cessa- 
tion, and were notoriously bought and sold at a settled or market-price. 

This was strikingly exemplified during the papacy of Urban II. in the 
year 1100; while it is admitted by the warmest advocates of the Vatican 
that the famous fabric ti St. Peter's church at Rome was paid for under Leo 
X. out of the same resources ; which they venture to urge, indeed, in justifi- 
cation of the measure ;* as though crimes could change their nature by the 
end for which they are perpetrated. 

One of the fittest instruments for this trafldc of abomination was the noto- 
rious Dominican inquisitor John Tetzel, who, true to his own trade, led so 
abandoned a life of debauchery that he was at length condemned to death 
by the emperor Maximilian for the crime of adultery, accompanied with very 
atrocious circumstances ; and was saved from undergoing the punishment 
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with grezi difficulty. He had the effrontery to boast that he had' saved more 
souls from hell by his indul^nces, than ever St. Peter had converted to 
Christianity by his preaching. 

This juggler in iniquity, however, was at times himself out-juggled by 
others ; and the following instance of his being overreached, as gravely re- 
lated by Sechendorf, will show that the mummery of his trading was as ridi- 
culously absurd as it was grossly nefarious. A man of some rank at Leipsicy 
who was disgusted with his villany, and determined to be even with him, ap- 
plied to him for information whether' he could grant absolution for a s^n of a 
Particular kind intended to be perpetrated, but to be kept a secret till the time. 
Vtzel replied boldly that he could readily do so, provided the payment were 
made equal to it. The bargain was instantly struck, the money paid down ; 
and the diploma of absolution signed, sealed, and delivered in due form* 
The purchaser, thus empowered, waited quietly till Tetzel, having collected 
from liCipsic and its neighbourhood all the money he was able to lay hold ofy 
set off for his home richly freighted. The man of absolution followed him 
right speedily; overtook him on the road; plundered him of the whole of his 
fraudulent gain, and, having beaten him soundly at the same time over the 
shoulders, produced his patent of absolution, avowed that this was the sin he 
had purchased leave to commit, and sent him back to Leipsic to tell his 
own story. 

If we turn immediately to the Vatican itself, and observe the personal con- 
duct of the direct successors to the chair of St. Peter, and of the sacred col- 
lege by which they were surrounded, what is the picture which is unfolded 
to us ! We behold pope fighting against pope, cardinals, in a multiplicity of 
instances, against cardinals ;* the former occasionally deposed, and the latter 
still more frequently strangled. We behold Leo X., when only an infant of 
seven years old, made abbot of the rich benefice of Fonte-dolce ; a few years 
afterward holding not less than twenty benefices equally rich and valuable 
at the same time ; and nominated to the grave and venerable colleg^e of car- 
dinals at the age of thirteen. We behold Alexander VL, a near predecessor 
of Iico X., living incestuously with his own daughter, the loose but beautiful 
and accomplished Lucretia Borgia, a common prostitute to her father and two 
brothers ; and we behold one of the brothers assassinating the other, and 
shortly afterward her legitimate husband, in the precincts of the apostolic 
palace, and upon the threshold of St. Peter*s church, from a jealousy of their 
superior pretensions to her favour.f While, to close the whole, for it is dis- 
gusting to wade in such a slough of moral filth, we behold the council of 
Lateran inveighing with all its authority against the scandalous lives of 
many of its own ministers, who, not satisfied with living in a state of concu- 
binage themselves, consented to receive the wages of iniquity, and sell 
licenses to the laity for the grant of a like indulgence.^ 

But it may, perhaps, be said, that in these instances the soft and enervating 
power of an Italian climate, and the licentious habits which so peculiarly 
characterized the decline of the Roman empire, and which to tne period 
before us had never been altogether eradicated, laid a foundation for vices 
which would not otherwise have been exhibited. Let us then direct our 
attention to a climate of another kind ; let us turn to the hardy and prover- 
bially virtuous inhabitants of Scotland, and proverbially virtuous, too, from 
the very nature of the climate itself: what was the effect of ignorance and 
papal superstition amid the corruption of the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries upon the physical temperance and chastity of the Highlands I The fol- 
lowing is Dr. M*Crie's account in his Life of John Knox, and which he sup- 
ports by sufficient authorities : — 

**The corruptions by which the Christian religion was universally de- 

* RoKoe, vol. il. p. 104. f lb. vol. I. Bub}otned DinerUtfoMf p. 8—11. 
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praved, before the Reformation, had grown to a g^reater heigfal in SooCkii 
than in any other nation within the pale of the western church. Superstition 
and religious imposture, in their grossest forms, gained an easy admitskm 
among a rude and ignorant people. By means of these the clergy attained 
to an exorbitant degree of opulence and power; which were aocompaoied,as 
they always have ^en, with the corruption of their order, and of the whole 
system of religion. The full half of the wealth of the nation belong^ to the 
clergy ; and the greater part of this was rn the hands of a few of their Dom* 
ber, who had the command of the whole body. Avarice, ambition, and the 
love of secular pomp reigned among the superior orders. Bishops and 
ibbots rivalled the nrst nobility in magnificence, and preceded thero ia 
honours. They were privy-counsellors and lords of session as weU as of 

Earliament, and had long engrossed the principal offices of state. A Tacant 
ishopric or abbacy called forth powerful competitors, who contended for it 
as for a principality or petty kingdom : it was obtained by similar arts, and 
not unfrequently taken possession of by the same weapons. loferior bene- 
fices were openly put to sale or bestowed on the illiterate and unworthy minis- 
ters of courtiers ; on dice-players, strolling bards, and bastards of bishopi. 
-^There was not such a thing known as for a bishop to preach : — the practice 
was even gone into desuetude among all the secular clergy, and wholly de> 
Tolved on the mendicant monks, who employed it for the most meicenaiy 
purposes. 

*' The lives of the clergy, exempted from secular jurisdiction, and corrupted 
by wealth and idleness, were become a scandal to religion, and an outrage on 
decency. While they professed chastity, and prohibited, under the severest 
penalties, any of the ecclesiastical order from contracting lawful wedloek, 
the bishops set the example of the most shameless profligacy before the infe- 
rior clergy ; avowedly kept their harlots ; provided their natural sons with 
benefices, and gave their daughters in marriage to the sons of the nobility and 
principal gentry ; many of whom were so mean as to contaminate the blood 
of their families by such base alliances for the sake of the rich dowries which 
they brought. 

** Through the blind devotion and munificence of princes and nobles, 
monasteries, those nurseries of superstition and idleness, had greatly multi- 
plied in the nation ; and though they had universally degenerated, apd were 
notoriously become the haunts of lewdness and debauchery, it was deemed 
impious and sacrilegious to reduce their number, abridge their privileges, or 
alienate their funds. 

•* The ignorance of the clergy respecting religion was as gross as the dis- 
soluteness of their morals. Even bishops were not ashamed to confess that 
they were unacquainted with the canon of their faith, and had never reaid any 
part of the sacred Scriptures, except what they met with in their missals.*** 

It is not, tlien, to be wondered at, that, under so repugnant and scandalizing 
a Slate of things, notwithstanding the darkness and deformity of the times, 
mankind should in every part of Europe be growing ripe for a change, and 
that the still small voice of the conscientious few, who exposed and resisted 
the corruption around them, should be working with a wholesome ferment 
amid the general mass ; that that elastic power of the human mind, which, in 
onr own day, we have seen in Spain, in Russia, in Germany, and may yet, 
perhaps, see in France,! rising with indignant recoil against the domestic or 
foreign tyranny by which it had been long bowed down, should be swelling, 
and labouring, and maturing to the same effect, in the case before us ; co-ope- 
rating with the intrepid voice of Wyckliff in our own country, and with the 
ashes of Huss and Jeremy of Prague, that were not in vain sprinkled over the 
guilty soil of Switzerland, and effecting that important revolution, which rea- 
son, religion, and common sense equzdly vilified and insulted, equally called 
aloud for and sanctioned. 

II. At this very period, in the year of our own era 1445, Constantinople, the 

• Life of John Knox, p. 14— flS. 
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delight and glory of Constantine, who founded and named it after his own 
name ; the metropolis of the eastern empire ; the rival of ancient Rome ; the 
seat of elganee, refinement, and luxury; the asylum of science upon its 
banishment from the west of Europe, by the savage incursions of the northern 
tribes ; where the language of Homer, and Herodotus, and Plato, and Aris- 
totle, and Sophocles, and Demosthenes, was still spoken as the common 
tongue, and ttieir writings still studied and idolized, — fell prostrate before 
the haughty banners of the Turks ; the most enterprising, but at the same 
time the rudest and most barbarous of all the Saracen powers. All Europe 
trembled at the intelligence, and an utter extinction waa predicted to the little 
learning and virtue which were now beginning to glimmer in the midst of the 
general darkness. 

The fear, however, was without foundation ; and the very event which was 
apprehended, and with much reason, to be most fatal to the cause of true 
religion and science, proved most propitious to their promotion. Thus 
inscrutable are the ways of Providence, in a thousand instances, to the cal- 
culations of man, and thus triumphant the Divine government when it seems 
roost trampled upon. The career of the Crescent, though it overran the most 
delightful provinces of the Greek. empire, and spread to an enormous extent 
towards the East, did not, except in a few instances, advance farther in a 
north-western direction than the borders of Transylvania and Hungary ; while 
Italy, whose most renowned scholars had found an asylum at Constantinople, 
upon its general ravage by the Goths, now offered^ in return, to the scholars 
of Constantinople an asylum from Turkish fury and oppression ; thus ena- 
bling the elegant and accomplished Greeks, a second time, to give letters to 
Europe ; at this period to the modem world, as they had done two thousand 
years before to tne ancient. 

Several of the Italian governments had, indeed, for half a century, begun 
to feel the importance of literature and science, and, consequently, to offer 
protection and patronage to scholars of every description. Florence, Naples, 
and Ferrara are particularly entitled to this eulogy ; and, in a somewhat 
inferior degree, Venice, Urbino, Mantua, and Milan. It was a growing spirit^ 
and a growing patronage; till, at length, upon the introduction of Giovanni 
de^ Medici, into the college of cardinals, in 1490, and more especially upon 
his election to the pontificate in 1513, Rome surpassed every other state in 
the splendid and extensive encouragement it afforded to wit and wisdom of 
every kind (with the lamentable exception of that it ought chiefly to have 
prized), but especially to classical literature and the fine arts. 

in. The Latin tongue was, at this time, so far revived as to become culti- 
vated and understood in all its elegancies ; and Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio, 
Trissino, Sanazzaro, Ariosto, and a bright galaxy of other writers, too exten* 
sive to be enumerated, had progressively given a character and almost a 
mature polish to modern Italian. But a knowledge of Greek, the master- 
tongue of the world, of Attic eloquence and refinement, was but very limited 
and imperfect, amid the best scholars of the day ; and hence, as I have already 
observed, {he fugitive scholars of Constantinople were hailed in almost every 
part of Italy and especially by the splendid and illustrious family of the Me^ 
dici, first at Florence, and afterward at Rome. The directors, indeed, of the 
early studies of Leo X., or Giovanni de^ Medici, as he was then called, were 
partly drawn from this well-spring of genuine taste and genius; Demetrius 
Chalcondyles and Petrus iEgineta, both native Greeks, being among the 
more prominent of his tutors. While, in the very first year of his election 
to the pontificate, he founded a Greek institute of great extent and magnifi- 
cence in the centre of the apostolic see ; gave a general invitation to young 
and noble Greeks to quit their country, and take up their residence under his 
protection ; purchased for the accommodation of these illnstrious stranger* 
the noble palace of the Cardinal of Sion, on the Esquilian hill, which he 
splendidly endowed as an academy; and, as far as their talents or education 
fitted them for the purpose, inducted them into the Roman church, and con* 
iexxed upon them some of it» highest dignities and distinctionii* 
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IV. Nothing; could occur more auspiciously to the aeeal and splendbnr will 
which this munificent and sumptuous pontiff was prosecuting the revival •( 
literature than the invention of pbintucg ;^that wonderful discovery which 
has since effected, and which is so well calculated to effect, the most 
important revolutions among mankind : the noblest art of man, next to the 
invention of letters ; the winged commerce of the mind ; the impregnable 
breastplate of freedom. We may fairly call it an invention^ even at the 
period here adverted to, since, though the same art, as well in the form of 
stereotype or wooden blocks, and of moveable type, had at this time been ia 
use in Cnina ever since the close of the ninth century, and was encouraged 
by the patronag<> of the emperor Teen Foh*, there is not the smallest ground 
for supposing, as there is in the case of the mariner's compass, tliat it was 
introduced into Europe from any communication with the Chinese empire. 
.Strasburg has the honour of having given birth to this invention in the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, at the very period when Constantinople fell 
prostrate before the standard of the Crescent. It was for some time kept a 
profound secret ; but it was an art of far too much importance to remain con- 
cealed long ; and was soon eagerly laid hold of by a variety of spirited and 
noble Italians, whom the fashion and ardour of the times had stimulated to 
try their respective powers in the generous contest for literary fame and dis- 
tinction ; and applied, upon an extensive scale, to a publication of correct 
and almost immaculate editions of the best Greek, Roman, and vernacular 
authors. 

Among this excellent group, worthy of all praise and immortality, stands 
first in order of time, and foremost in that of merit, the well-known name of 
Aldo Manuzio, or Aldus Manutius Bassianus, the intimate friend of Erasmus, 
bom at Bassiano, a village within the Roman territory, in the year 1447: he 
established his printing school at Venice ; invited all the scholars of the age 
to his assistance ; and, in 1494, produced, as the first fruits of the Aldine 

Eress, the first Greek poem or Greek book that ever appeared in print, the 
[ero and Leander of Musa^us; which was followed, not many years after- 
ward, by an accurate edition of the entire works of Plato, at that time the 
most popular of all the Greek philosophers ; introdnced by an elegant copy 
of Greek verses composed by Marcus Musurus, one of the most learned 
Greeks of the day, who had carefully superintended the press, and justly 
complimentary to the talents and princely munificence of the head of the 
church: who, with a singular coincidence of facts, was at that ver}* moment 
addressing a letter to Musurus, requesting his assistance in the formation of 
his Greek seminary at Rome. 1 need not add, that to Musurus, to Aldo, to 
Agostino Chisi, who also founded, and at Rome itself, a printing establish- 
ment of great extent and celebrity, to scholars and artists of every descrip- 
tion and country, his patronage his high Hppr(»b:ttion, and his pecuniary aid, 
were dealt out to an extent, ana with a liberality, that no other age has ever 
witnessed either before or since. 

Nor did he confine his attention to a restoration of the Greek and Roman 
languages, or an improvement of his vernacular tongue. Under his auspices 
a study of the oriental dialects, so necessary to a perfect knowledge of the 
sacred writings, now first began to engage tiie attention of the learned. He 
invited ecclesiastics from Syria, Ethiopia, and other eastern countries. In 
order to carry this important object into due effect, he established a Syriac 
chair in the university of Bologna, and appointed the celebrated canon Teseo 
Ambrogio to be the first professor, who is said to have been acquainted with 
eighteen different languages, and to have delivered his instructions in the 
Syriac and Chaldee tongues with the fluency of a native. He patronised the 
Psalter of Agostino Giustiniani, published at Genoa in 1516, in four different 
languages ; personally perused and superintended, as hmg as he lived, Psg- 
nini*s translation of the Bible from the original Hebrew ; and, to sum up the 
whole, gave every encouragement to that masterpiece of learning and Iaboar« 

* Morriaaii*li Phiklogicti View of China, p. S7. 
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fhe C!oiDpluten8ian polyg^lot of Cardinal Ximenes ; which, with the strictest 
Justice and propriety, was dedicated to him upon its completion : so that, 
with perhaps a single exception, we may adopt the following elegant eulogy 
of Mr. Pope : — 

**Bnt Me. each Mum In Leo^ noldm dayt 
Btaita mm her trance, and trims her withm'd bayt ; 
RoMB'tf ancient genius, o^ its rains spread, 
Shakes off the dust, and rears her rererend head. 
Then Sculpture and her sister-arts lerlre : 
Stones leaped to fi>nn, and rocks began to live : 
With sweeter notes each rising temple nmg ; 
A Bapuacl painted, and a Vioa sung.'* 

The exception in these verses, to which I refer, is the intimation that the 
service of the temple was now more pure and appropriate. For the general 
history of Leo's pontificate, as well domestic as public, abundantly shows 
that pure, undefiled religion was a very subordinate concern in the estimate 
of this accomplished high priest. He is accused, indeed, of having been a 
direct infidel ; and of havincp invented the blasphemous exclamation I have 
already noticed, " What wealth does this fiction of Christ obtain for us P I 
cannot affirm that he never repeated this burst of blasphemy, but it is well 
known to have been in use long before his day. Nor ought it to be forgotten 
that it was Leo X. who excited Vida, as he himself tells us, to write his 
Christiad, upon the simple unadulterated language of the Bible, with an 
utter omission, for the first time, of all that absurd introduction of heathen 
mythology into its sacred mysteries, in which Sannazaro, Torquato Tasso, 
and even Camoens, have so largely indulged : an omission, which it is diffi- 
cult to conceive that an infidel, whether secret or open, could ever have sug- 
gested or ever allowed. Yet the measures he too often pursued, and espe- 
cially the sale of indulgences, which we have already touched upon, and shall 
once more have to notice presently, and the profligate characters whom he 
employed, or knowingly allowed to be employed, as his delegates in nego- 
tiating their sale, as well as in effecting various other objects ; more particu- 
larly that abandoned wretch, John Tetzel, some of whose exploits have 
already passed before us, give abundant proof that he was satisfied with the 
pomp and splendour of the church, and had no religious principle at heart. 
He had a love for its ceremonials, as they gratified his leading propensity of 
unbounded splendour and magnificence. And as the externals of the church 
displayed to him n wider field for an encouragement of learning, and criticism, 
and translations ; of founding professorships for foreign tongues ; of hunting 
up sacred manuscripts and records from the East ; and for building churches 
and palaces of unrivalled grandeur and beauty, than any thing else could 
open to him ; he was eager, and even profligate in following up such pursuits, 
and adding them to his earnest desires to obtain the finest poetry, and musiCt 
and eloquence, and sculpture, of his own or any former age : but of genuine 
vital religion, the spiritualized breathings of Gregory I., we have no proofs 
whatever in any part of the oontificate of Leo X. 

In few words, such was the p^eneral taste for learning and science that 
characterized the immediate penod before us, that there was scarcely an Ita- 
lian state which had not its university, its printing press, numerous literary 
institutions, and poets, historians, grammarians, architects, and musicians, of 
high and deserved celebrity ; while the sacred flame, spreading in every direc- 
tion, arts, literature, and a bold and adventurous spirit of philosophical research^ 
foreign travel, and commercial speculation, blazed forth, in every direction, 
from the Po to the Elbe, from the Thames to the Tagus. 

y. I have said, that ignorance and vice are inseparable associates. But is 
the converse of this proposition equally true ? We have now seen mankini) 
advancing in the path of knowledge — are knowledge and virtue equally inse- 
parable ? I have a pride in answering this Question ; and dare appeal to every 
page in the history df the times before us for the truth'of its affirmative. 

From the first moment that the dawn of literature began to glimmer in the 
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Borizon of Italy, where, as I have already observed, it shot forth itt eariiesl 
twinklingrs, it pointed, as with the finger of reprobation, to the abominabk 
abuses of the church, and stung to the quick in the satires and brilliant wit of 
Dante, Petrach, and Boceacio ; the first of whom, in his incomparable ** Divina 
Commedia,'* assigned, without scruple, situations and torments in hell to not 
less than three or four of the most debauched or most despotic of the popes, 
apportioning their sufferings to their respective vices and degrees of tyranny 
while on earth;* the second of whom characterizes the papal courty in one of 
his sonnets by the name of Babylon, and declares that he has quitted it for 
ever, as a place equally deprived of virtue and of shame, the seat of misery, 
and the mother of error; and the last of whom made it his direct object, in 
his very popular and entertaining work, the ** Decamerone,*^ to expose the 
whole pnesthood to ridicule and contempt ; his entire argument consisting of 
the debaucheries of the religious of both sexes. As learning advanced, these 
attacks became more frequent; and as the art of printing established itself, 
the assaults of the more celebrated writers, of Poggio, Burchiello, Pulci, and 
Franco, were published at Antwerp, Leipsic, and in other parts of the Con- 
tinent, as well as in France and Italy ; till at length the church, becoming 
sensible of her danger, and, at the same time, equally sensible of her otter 
inability to repel the shafts that were levelled against her, attempted, like the 
grand tyrant of the present day,t to suppress the voice of tnith and of pob- 
Dc feeling by severe denunciations and punishments ; and hence, in the tenth 
session of the Council of Lateran, immediately before the elevation of Leo 
X. to the pontificate, decreed, that no one under the penalty of excoramuni* 
cation should dare to publish any new work, without the approbation either 
of the ordinary jurisdiction of the place, or of the holy inquisition. 

Such denunciations, however, had by this time, in a very considerable de- 
gree, lost their authority ; and even Leo himself, in the zenith of his potency 
and popularity, and in many respects not popular without reason, fell a sacri- 
fice to practices which, however supported by custom, are equally repugnant 
to religion and common sense. 

I have already described a part, though comparatively but a small part, of 
the enormous expenses into which the prodigal but refined magnificence of this 
genuine descendant of the Medici was annually plunging him. His taste for 
luxury was unbounded ; his foreign diplomacy was conducted upon a scale of 
still greater splendour than his domestic court or his literary establishments; 
while he was at the same time in the regular disbursenicntof almost incalculable 
sums for embellishing the Vatican, and augmenting its library with mana- 
scripts collected from every quarter of the globe, and in completing the im- 
mense fabric of St. Peter's church, commenced by his predecessor Julius II. 
The vast revenues of the apostolic see, both temporal and spiritual, were 
incompetent, by their ordinary channels, to these wide and multifarious de- 
mands : he had exhausted the pontifical treasury ; and, following an exam- 
ple which had too often been fumislied by his predecessors, he fell into the 
absurdity of granting a sale of indulgences for iis repletion. 

Indulgences were a ticklish subject in the worst of times ;J and in the times 
before us the more conscientious and enlightened churchmen were as little 
disposed to endure them as the laity. In this respect, the feelings of £ras- 

* Those whom he his more e«pec.1ally signalized by their sufferings in the infernal regfofw are, Pnpa 
Nicholas III., whom the poet fiiicl«tnrtur«Hl in the gulf nf 8imony, Pn|M: Boniface vni.,and PopeClemeai 
y. The confession of Nicholas III. is peculiarly strikins, who at first mistook Datile, in hia iranalloiy 
Viait, for his owu successor in the papal chair, whom he hud been long expecting : — 

" Pol Bospirando, e con vtice di pianfo 
Mi diwe : Diinqiie die a me lichicdi 1 
8e di Mper dfio aia ti col coianio 
Clie tu alibi p<.>r6 la rlpa scorsa, 

Sappi, Ch'io PUl VBSTITODKL ORAX MANTO,**^. 

Inferno, canto ziz. 

t Napoleon Buonaparte ; the day alluded to being, as already observed, 1813. 

I Yet the Council of Trent has long since established their use as a part of whokanme diadnlloei bf 
ibnnally decreeing that " the power to grant induigeuces by Jesus Christ, and the use of UuaD. )■ *^ - 
tdaltoMlTUtoii?* 
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mas, Melancthon, Bucer, and Lather, coincided : but the three former, being 
of mild, conciliatory tempers, remained quiet ; while the natural hardihood and 
high spirit of the last incited him to open resisti^ce. Our time will not 
allow us to enter into the dispute : the high pontiff, whose natural disposition, 
it must be admitted, was also conciliatory, stood aloof from it as long as it 
was possible ; but his delegates were, for the most part, incautious, violent, 
and overbearing ; and Luther, in almost every instance, had the advantage of 
them, as much in dexterity of management as in soundness of cause. The 
controversy grew wider and warmer: one step led on to another ^^ and the 
inflexible champion who, at first, only intended to controvert the infallibility 
of the PoPB, at length found himself compelled to controvert that of tfa!e 
Cm/RCH, and, finally, to regard the high pontiff as Antichrist. The conten* 
tion had now reached its extreme point ; and the only alternative that re- 
mained to the intrepid monk of St. Augustin was retraction or excpmrnuifi- 
cation. He halted not between two opinions, but boldly braved the latter ; 
and addressing himself to the emperor Charles V., who presided at the augoat 
and crowded diet before which he was summoned, '* As your majesty,** said 
he, ''and the sovereigns now present, require a simple answer, I reply thus, 
without vehemence or evasion : Unless I be convinced, by the testimony of 
Scripture, or of plain reason (for on the authority of the Pope and CouncUi 
alone I cannot rely, since it appears that they have frequently erred and con* 
tradicted each other), and unless my conscience be subdued by the word of 
God, I neither can nor will retract any thing ; seeing that to act against my 
own conscience is neither safe nor honest.^' After which he added, in hui 
native German, the preceding having been spoken in Latin, '* Here I take my 
stand. I cannot act otherwise. God be my help. Amen.** 

HCr utetir Crti. Xch kan nirtit anHrrs. <BrOtt htlff mf n« Ameo. 

With this noble protest was laid the key-stone of the Hiformation : the 
pontifical hierarchy shook to its centre ; and the great cause of truth and re- 
generate religion, which had already made its appearance in Switzerland, 
under the honest-hearted and undaunted Ulric Zwingle, spread with electric 
speed over a considerable portion of Germany ; and, within the space of four 
years, extended itself from Hungary and Bohemia to France ana Great Bri- 
tain. That, in the infancy of its progress, various enormities were perpe- 
trated, and that even the conduct of its mighty leader was, in this respect, 
not at all times irreproachable, must be equally admitted and lamented ; but, 
they were enormities merely incidental to the inexperienced seasouof infancy, 
and which disappeared as the cause ripened into mature age ; while, whatever 
may have been the occasional violence of Martin Luther, *' all parties must unite 
in admiring and venerating the man who, undaunted and alone, could stand be- 
fore such an assembly, and vindicate, with unshaken courage, what he conceived 
to be the cause of religion, of liberty, and of truth ; fearless of any reproachee 
but those of his own conscience, or of any disapprobation but that of his God*.*^ 

Such is a brief glance at the wonderful periods that anticipated and have 
introduced our own unrivalled era. Long and doubtful was the conflict be- 
tween intellectual life and death : glimmering slowly succeeding to glimmer- 
ing ; light still struggling with suffocating darkness, not for weeks, or monthi, 
or years, but for centuries upon c^turies, before the day*spring became mani- 
fest. Yet, no sooner had the long-delayed and long-wished-for fulness of thl( 
times at length arrived, than the marble tomb of ignorance and error gave way, 
as it were, of a sudden ; a thousand glorious events and magnificent disco- 
veries thronged upon each other with pressing haste, to behold and congra^ 
tulate the mighty birth, the new creation of which they were the harbin^rs ; 
when, with a steady and triumphant step, the peerless form of human mtel- 
lect rose erect; and, throwing off from its freshening limbs the death-shade and 
the jrrave-clothes by which it was enshrouded, ascended to the glorious resmw 
rection of that noontide lustre which irradiates the horizon of our own daj$ 
R(ioicing like a giant to run his race. 

•BoNoe*f Life of Leo. Z. vqLIv. ^ ai, 

X 
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SERIES III. 

LECTURE I. 

ON MATERIALISM AND IMMATSRIALI8M. 

It if one part of science, and not the least important, though the loweiC 
and most elementary, to become duly acquainted with the nature and extent 
of our ignorance upon whatever subject we propose to investigate ;* and it if 
probably for want of a proper attention to this branch of study that we meet 
with 80 many crude and confident theories upon questions that the ntmoit 
wit or wisdom of man is utterly incapable of elucidating. The rude, oniii- 
structed peasant, or ignorant pretender, believes that he understands eveiy 
thin^ before him ; the experienced philosopher knows that he understands 
nothmg. It was so formerly in Greece, and will be so in every age and 
country : while the sophists of Athens asserted their pretensions to universal 
knowledge, Socrates, in opposition to them, was daily affirming that the only 
thing he knew to a certainty was his own ignorance. The shallow Indian 
sage, as soon as he had made the important discovery that the world was sup- 
ported by an elephant, and the elephant by a tortoise, felt the most perfect 
complacency in the solution he was now prepared to give to the question, by 
what means is the world supported in empty space ! And it is justly olMervei 
by Mr. Barrow, that the chief reason why the Chinese are so far behind Euro- 
peans in the fine arts and hig^her branches of science, as painting, for exam- 
ple, and geometnr, is the consummate vanity they possess, which indoces 
them to look with contempt \ipon the real knowledge of every other nation. 

The subjects we have thus far chiefly discussed, though others branching oot 
from them have been glanced at as well, have related to the principle and pro- 
perties of matter, both under an unorganized and under an organic modifica> 
tion: and although I have endeavoured to do my utmost to put you in pos- 
session of the clearest and most valuable facts which are known upon these 
subjects, I am much afraid it is to little more than to this first and initial 
branch of science that any instructions I have given have been able to con- 
duct you ; for I feel, and have felt deeply as we have proceeded, that they 
have rather had a tendency to teach us how ignorant we are than how wise ; 
how little is really known than how much has been actually discovered. And 
if this be the case with respect to our course of study thus far pursued, 1 
much suspect that what is to follow has but little chance of giving a higher 
character to our attainments ; for the subject it proposes to touch upon, the 
doctrine of psychology, or the nature and properties of the mind, is tne most 
abstruse and intractable of all subjects that relate to human entity, or the 
great theatre on which human entity plays its important part ; and, perhaps, 
80 far as relates to the mere discoveries of man himself, remains, excepting 
in a few points, much the same in the present day as it did two or three thou- 
sand years ago. 

This subject forms a prominent section of that extensive branch of schsnce 
which is generally known by the name of Mbtaphtsics, and which, in modertk 
times, has been unjustifiably separated by many philosophers from the divi- 
sion of Physics, or natural philosophy ; and made a distinct division in itself. 

* *'OQr knowledge being eo narrow, it will peiimps give va" some ligbt into the present state of o« 
adada if wt look a little into the dark side, and take a riew of our ignorance, which, being inlbiftsly 

KtfarUian our knowledge, may senre much to the qnietlng of disputes and improrement oT uaeAil know- 
fs; U, dIsoovMing how fkr we have clear and distinct ideas, we confine oar thonghta within the coo- 
UnplatiOQ of those tilings that are -within the reach of onr nnaerstanding ; and launch noc out into that 
■bgnw of daikneas where we have not eyes to see, nor ikeulties to peroeive any thing : out of ■ pKsvn^ 
tloQ that nothing Is beyond oar oomprehenskm.— But to be satisfied of the (bUy of such a oooesit ^n nsti 
Ml go ihr."-Locke, Ham. Undsrsu IV. itt. ^tt. 
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A« a part of physics, or natural philosophy, it was uniformly arranged by the 
Greeks ; as such it occurs in the works of Aristotle, as such it was regarded 
by Lord Bacon, as such we meet with it in Mr. Locke's correct and compre- 
hensive classification of science, and as such it has been generally treated of 
by the Scottish professors of our own day. And I may add that it is very 
much in consequence of so unnatural a divorce, that the -science of metaphy- 
sics has too often licentiously allied itself to imagination, and brought forth a 
monstrous and chimerical progeny. 

The term, though a Greek compound, is not to be found among the Greek 
writers. The first traces of it occur to us in the Physics of Aristotle, the last 
fourteen books of which are entitled in the printed editions, Tavntrdrd^vcuid; 
'* Of Things relating to Physics ;'* but even this title is gerfierally supposed to 
have been applied, not by Aristotle himself, but by one of his commentators, 
probably Andronicus, on the transfer of the manuscripts of Aristotle to Rome« 
upon the subjugation of Asia by Sylla, in which city this invaluable treasure, 
as we had occasion to observe not long ago, had been deposited as part of the 
plunder of the library of Apellicon of Tela.* 

In taking a general survey of the subject immediately before us, there are 
three questions that have chiefly occupied the attention of the world ; the 
essence of the mind or soul ; its durability ; and the means by which it main- 
tains a relation with the sensible or external world. Let us devote the pre- 
sent lecture to a consideration of the first of these. 

Is the essence of the human soul material or immaterial ! The questioiif 
at first sight, appears to be highly important, and to involve nothing less than 
a belief or disbelief, not indeed in its divine origin, butjn its divine similitude 
and immortality. Yet I may venture to affirm that there is no question which 
has been productive of so little satisfaction, or has laid a foundation for wider 
and wilder errors, within the whole range of metaphysics. And for thie 
plain and obvious reason, that we have no distinct idea of the terms, and no 
settled premises to build upon.f Corruptibility and incorruptibility, intelli- 
gent and unintelligent, organized and inorganic, are terms that convey distinct 
meanings to the mind, and impart modes of being that are within the scope 
of our comprehension : but materiality and immateriality are equally beyond 
our reach. Of the essence of matter we know nothing ; and altogether as 
little of many of its more active qualities ; insomuch that, amid all the disco- 
yeries of the day, it still remains a controvertible position whether light, heat, 
magnetism, and electricity are material substances, material properties, or 
things superadded to matter and of a higher rank. If they be matter, gra- 
yity and ponderability are not essential properties of matter, though com- 
monly so regarded. And if they be things superadded to matter, they are 
necessarily immaterial ; and we cannot open our eyes without beholding innu- 
merable instances of material and immaterial bodies coexisting and acting in 
harmonious unison through the entire frame of nature. But if we know 
nothing of the essence, and but little of the qualities, of matter,— of that con^ 
mon substrate which is diffused around us in every direction, and constitutes 
the whole of the visible world, — ^what can we know of what is immaterial f 
of the full meaning of a term that, in its strictest sense, comprehends M the 
rest of the immense fabric of actual and possible being, and includes in its 
vast circumference every essence and mode of essence of every other being, 
as well below as above the order of matter, and eyen that of the Dei^ 
himself It 

Shall we take the quality of extension as the line of separation between 
what is material and what is immaterial 1 This, indeed, is the general and 
favourite distinction brought forward in the present day, but it is a distinction 
founded on mere conjecture, and ^which wiU b3r no means stand the test of 
inquiry. Is space extended 1 every one admits it to be so. But is space ma* 
terial 1 is it body of any kindl Des Cartes, indeed, contended that it is body, 
and a material body, for he denied a yacuum, and asserted space to be a pari 

•SeilMiLLeetimiL t Am Loel»-ta Bum. latent, eh. nOL Mk 8. 

t Siaily of Med. vol. tf . p. 17, td edit. 
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of matter itfelf ; bat it u probable that there is not a single eepooeer of tliii 
opinion in the present day. If, then, extension belong equaH^ to matter and 
to space, it cannot be contemplated as the peculiar and exclusive property of 
ttie former: and if we allow it to immaterial space, there is4ho reason whf 
we should not allow it to immaterial spirit Ir extension appertain not to 
the mindy or thinking principle, the latter can have no place of existence, it 
can exist HowHiRB,^or where, or place, is an idea that cannot be separated 
from the idea of extension : and hence the metaphysical immaterialisUi of 
modem times freely admit that the mind has no place of existence, that it 
does exist nowhere ; while at the same time they are compelled to allow 
that the immaterial Creator or universal spirit exists every where, substin- 
iially as well as virtually. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood upon this abstruse and difficult sab- 
lect. That the mind has a distinct nature, and is a distinct reality from the 
body ; that it is gifted with immortality, endowed with reasoning faculties, 
and capacified for a state of separate existence after the death of the corpo- 
real frame to which it is attached, are, in my opinion, propositions most 
elearly deducible from Revelation, and, in one or two points, adumbrated by 
'a few shadowy glimpses of nature. And that it may be a substance strictly 
immaterial and essentially different from matter, is both possible and pro- 
bable ; and will hereafter, perhaps, when faith is turned into vision, and con- 
lecture into fact, be found to be the true and genuine doctrine upon the subject; 
bat till this dorious era arrives, or till, antecedently to it, it be proved, which 
it does not hitherto seem to have been, that matter, itself of divine origin, 
gifted even at present, under certain modifications, with instinct and sensa- 
tion, and destined to become immortal hereafter, is physically incapable, an- 
der some still more refined and exalted and spiritualized modification, of ex- 
hibiting the attributes of the soul : of being, under such a constitution, en- 
dowed with immortality from the first, and capacified for existing separately 
from the external and grosser forms of the body, — and that it is beyond the 
power of its own Creator to render it intelligent, or to give it even brutal per- 
ception,— the argument must be loose and inconclusive ; it may plunge us, as it 
has plunged thousands before us, into errors, but can never conduct us to demon- 
stration : it may lead us, on the one hand, to the proud Brahminical, or Pla- 
tonic belief, that the essence of the soul is the very essence of the Deity, 
hereby rendered capable of division, and consequently a part of the Deity 
himself; or, on the other, to the gloomy regions of modem materialism, and 
to the cheerless doctrine that it dies and dissolves in one common grave with 
the body.* 

There seems a strange propensity among mankind, and it may be traced 
from a very early period of the world, to look upon matter with contempt 
The source of this has never, that I know of, been pointed out ; but it will, 

gobably, be found to have originated in the old philosophical doctrine we had 
rmerly occasion to advert to, that '* nothing can spring from or be decom- 
posed into nothing ;'*t and, consequently, that matter must have had a neces- 
sary and independent existence from all eternity; and have been an immuta- 
ble principle of evil running coeval with the immutable principlb of good; 
who, in working upon it, had to contend with all its essential defects, and has 
made the best of it in his power. But the moment we admit that matter is a 
creature of the Deity himself; that he has produced it, in his essential bene- 
volence, out of nothing, as an express medium of life and happiness ; that, in 
ita origin, he pronounced it, under every modification, to be very good ; Uiat 
the human body, though composed of it, was at that time perfect and incor- 
ruptible, and will hereafter recover the same attributes of perfection and in- 
corruptibility when it shall again rise up fresh from the grave, — contempt and 
^ -'"• must give way to reverence and gratitude. Nor less so when, with 
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an eye of devotional or even scientific feeling, we look abroad into the natu- 
ral world under the present state of things ; and behold in what an infinite 
multiplicity of shapes, and forms, and textures, and modifications, this samd 
degraded substrate of matter is rendered the basis of beauty and energy^ and 
^vitality and enjoyment; equally striking in the little and in the great; in the 
blade of grass we trample under foot, and in the glorious sun that rouses it 
from its winter-sleep, and requickens it into verdure and fragrancy ; from the 
peopled earth to the peopled heavens ; to the spheres on spheres^ and systems 
on systems, that above, below, and all around us fulnl their hannonioiis 
eourses, and from age to age 

In mystic duioe, noc wltbont mo^, raaomid 
• Hit pniae, ^ho, oat of darkneM, called up UghL ' 

Had the real order of nature been attended to, instead of the loose 8U|[<^ 
gestions of fancy, we should have heard but little of this controversy ; for it 
would have made us too modest to engage in it: it would have shown us com* 
pletely our own ignorance, and the folly of persevering in so fruitless a chase. 
Let us then, in as few words as possible, and in order to excite this modesty, 
attempt that which has been too seldom attempted heretofore, and see how 
far the subject is unfolded to us in the book of the visible creation. 

It has already appeared to us that matter in its simplest and rudest state is* 
universally possessed of certain active properties, as those of gravitation 
and repulsion, which, in consequence of their universality,, have been deno- 
minated essential :* but it has also appeared to us that there is an insuperable 
difllculty in determining whether these properties belong to common matter 
intrinsically, or are endowments resulting irom the presence and operation 
of some foreign body, the ethereal medium of Sir Isaac Newton, ana which, 
if it exist at all, is probably a something different from matter, or, if material, 
different from common, visible, and tangible matter. 

It has appeared to us next, that common matter, in peculiar states of modi- 
fication, is also possessed of peculiar properties, independently of the general 
or essential properties which belong to the entire mass.f 'Jpius iron and iron 
ore give proofs of the possession of that substance or quality which we call 
maffnetic ; glass, amber, and the muscular fibres of animals give eq[ual proofs 
of that substance or quality which we denominate electric or Voltaic; and aQ 
bodies in a state of activity, of that substance or quality which is intended 
by the term caloric. But what is magnetism ! What is Voltaism ? What is 
caloric ! There is not a philosopher in the world who can answer these 
questions : we know almost as little of them as of gravitation, and can only 
trace them by their results. We can, indeed, collect and concentrate them^ 
invisible and intangible as they are to our senses ; and we have hence somH 
reason for believing them to be distinct substances rather than mere qualities; 
and, consequently, denominate them auras. But are these auras material or 
immaterial 1 Examined by the common properties of matter, as weight, soli- 
dity, impenetrability, they appear to be the latter ; for they are all equally 
destitute of these properties, so far as our experiments have extended ; and 
henc'e they are either immaterial substances, or material substances void of 
the general qualities that oelong to matter in its grosser forms. 

Let us ascend to the next step in this wonderful and mysterious scale. 
It appeared from the remarks offered in a former lectuire,t that, independentlv 
of that general influence and power of attraction which every particle of mat- 
ter exerts over every other particle, there are some bodies which exert a 
peculiar power over other bodies, which separate them (Vom their strongest 
and most stubborn connexions, and as completely run away with them as the 
fox runs away with the voung chicken. And we here behold another power 
introduced, and of a still higher order ; a power, too, of the most co mplex 
variety, and which in difiereut substances exhibits every possible diversity 
of strength. 
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Let us take a single example of this curious phenomenon, and let 00 dnv 
it from facts that are known to almost every one. The water of the sea, aad 
of various land-springs, as that at Epsom, for example, is loaded with a 
certain portion of sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol; thus impregnated, as it 
flows over a soil composed either wholly or in part of the earth called 
magnesia, it evinces a peculiar attraction for this substance, separates it finos 
the bed on which it has been quietly reposing, and so poinately disaolves if, 
as ktill to retain its transparency. But the attraction of the suljp^aric acid 
for the magnesia is much less than its attraction for the fixed alkaoies, potash 
and soda : and hence, if to the water thus impregnated we add a certaia 
quantity of either of the two latter substances, the connexion between the 
acid and the magnesia will immediately cease : the former will evince its 
preference for the alkali employed ; and the magnesia, no longer laid hold of 
by the sulphuric acid, will be precipitated, or, in other words, fall by its own 
weiffht to the bottom of the water, m the form of a white powder, and maybe 
easily collected and dried. And this, in reality, is the usual mode by woidi 
this valuable earth is obtained in its pure state. 

But the sulphuric acid having thus shown a stron^r attraction for an alkali 
than for an earth, is there no substance for which it discovers a stronger at- 
traction than for an alkali ? There are various : it may be sufficient to men- 
tion caloric or the matter of heat. And hence, exposed to the action of heat, 
it soon becomes volatile, unites itself to the heat, flies off with it in vapour, 
imd now leaves the alkali behind as it before left the magnesian earth. 
Glass-manufacturers take advantage of this superior attraction of the mine- 
ral acids for heat compared wiUi their attraction for alkalies, and employ, in 
their formation of glass, common sea-salt, which is a combination of an add 
and an alkali ; drive off the former from the latter by the aid of a very pow- 
erful fire, and then obtain a substance which is absolutely necessary for the 
production of this material. 

These curious and altogether inexplicable properties and preferences we 
call chemical affinities and chemical elections : and there are numerous m- 
stances in which the substances, thus uniting themselves together, evince an 
order and regularity of the most wonderful precision, and which is nowhere 
exceeded in the developement of the most delicate organ of animated nature. 
And I now particularly allude to the phenomena of crystallization ; the cUf- 
ferent kinds of which, produced by the consolidation of different substances, 
uniformly maintain so exact an arrangement in the peculiar shape of the 
minute and central nucleus, or the two or three elementary particles that first 
unite into a particular figure, and follow up with so much nicety the same 
precise and geometrical arrangement through every stage of their growth, 
that we are able, in all common cases, to distinguish one kind of crystid from 
another by its geometrical figure alone ; and with the same ease and in the 
same manner as we distinguish one kind of animal from another by its gene- 
ral make or generic structure. The form of these elementary particles we 
can no more trace to a certainty than the bond of their union ; but there is 
great reason for believing them to be spheres or spheroids, as first conjectured 
by that most acute and indefatigable philosopher Dr. Hooke, and since at- 
tempted to be explained by Dr. Wollaston in a late Bakerian lecture.* 

Such are the most striking powers that occur to us on a contemplation of 
the unorganized world. From unorganized let us ascend to organized 
nature. And here the first peculiar property that astonishes us is the princi- 
ple of life itself; — that wonderful principle equally common to plants and 
animals, which maintains the individuality, connects organ with organ, resists 
the laws of chemical change or putrefaction, which instantly commence 
their operation as soon as this agent or endowment ceases ; and which, with 
the nicest skill and harmony, perpetuates the Ihieaments of the different kinds 
and species through innumerable generations. It is an agency which exists 
as completely in me seed or the egg as in the mature plant or animal : for as 
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long as it is present, the seed or the egg is capable of specific developement 
and growth ; but the moment it quits its connexion, they can no more grow 
than a grain of gunpowder. 

What now is this wonderful principle that so strikingly separates organized 
from unorganized matter 1 that, as I have observed on a former occasion, 
from the first moment it begins to act infuses energy into the lifeless clod ; 
draws forth form, and order, and individual being from unshapen matter, and 
stamps with organization and beauty the common dust we tread upon 1* I 
have called it an agent or endowment : is it nothing more than these 1 is il 
a distinct essence ? and, if so, is this essence refined, etherealized matter, 
freed from the more obvious properties of grosser matter, or is it strictly 
immaterial 1 It has been said by different physiologists to be oxygen, calo- 
ric, the electric, or the galvanic gas; but all this is mere conjecture; and 
even of several of these powers we know almost as little as we do of the 
vital principle itself, and are incapable of tracing them in the vegetable system. 

The next curious energy we meet with in organized nature, and which also 
equally belongs to animals and vegetables, is instinct. This I have defined 
to be '* the operation of the vital principle, or the principle of organized life 
by the exercise of certain natural powers directed to the present or future 
good of the individual, or of its progeny.'^! But what are these powers, 
with which the vital principle is thus marvellously ^fted, and which enables 
it, under different circumstances, to avail itself of different means to produce 
the same end T — that directs plants to sprout forth from the soil, and expand 
themselves to the reviving atmosphere ; fishes to deposite their eggs in the 
sands ; birds in nests of the nicest and most skilful contrivance ; and the 
wilder quadrupeds to accomplish the same purpose in lairs or subterraneous 
caverns ; that guides the young of every kind to its proper food, and, when- 
ever necessary, teaches it how to suck ? Are these powers also material, or 
are they immaterial ? Are they simple properties issuing out of a peculiar 
modification of matter, or something superadded to the material frame ! 

In the confused language and confused ideas of various metaphysical 
hypotheses, and even of one or two that pretend to ^at exactness in these 
respects, instinct is made a part or faculty of the mmd : and hence we hear 
of a moral instinct. But has the polype, then, or the hydatid a mind 1 Are 
we to look for a mind in the midst of sponges, corals, and funguses t — in the 
spawn of frogs, or the seeds of mushrooms 1 Instinct, however, the opera- 
tion of the principle of life, equally superintending the entire frame, and every 
separate part of it, guiding it to its perfect developement, exciting its pecu- 
liar energies, remedying its occasional evils, and providing for a future pro- 
geny, is equally to be traced in all of them ? Are instinct, then, and mind 
the same thing ? or is the vocabulary of the hypotheses I now advert to, and 
shall have occasion to examine more at large hereafter, so meagre and 
limited 'that it is necessary to employ the same term to express ideas that 
have no connexion with each other, and which cannot, therefore, be thus ex- 
pressed without the grossest confusion 1 It is high time to be more accurate, 
and to have both determinate words and determinate ideas ; and it has been 
one object of this course of instruction to define what ought to be the real 
distinction between instinct, sensation, and intelligence. 

But let us ascend a step higher in the great scale of life ; let us quit the 
vegetable for the animal kingdom. If I take the egg or grain of a mustard- 
seed, and the egg of a silk- worm, where is the chemist or nhysiologist that 
will point out to me the diversity of their structure, or unfold the cause of 
those different faculties which they are to evince on future developement and 
growth 1 At present, so far as they appear to us, they are equally common 
matter, actuated by the same common living principle, directed to different 
ends. To give them developement and mature form, we equally expose 
them to the operation of the sun and the atmosphere, and, in the case or the 
tnostard-seed, of moisture : and we are not conscious of exposing them to 
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anj thing elie ; all which, again, so far as we are acqaainted with theoit tn 
nothingbut matter in different states of modificatioo. Yet the animal egg 
produces a new and a much higher power, which we denominate flenaatioi^ 
while the vegetable egg produce* nothing of the kind. What ib aensatieo, 
and from what quarter has it been derived 1 Is it a mere propertyt or a dis* 
tinct essence 1 Is it material, or is it immaterial 1 

This, also, has occasionally been called instinct, and been conftemblaled as 
of instinctive energy. With equal confusion it has also been callea or con- 
templated as a property of mind. It is neither the one nor the other: h is 
equally different from both. We trace, indeed, its immediate seat of resi- 
dence ; for we behold in the silk-worm a peculiar organ which does not exist 
in the mustard-plant, and to which, and which alone, sensation always at- 
taches itself; and to this organ we give the name of a nervous system. But 
to become acquainted with the organ in which sensation resides is no more 
to become acquainted with the essence of sensation itself, than to know the 
principid of life because we know the general figure of the individual animal 
or vegetable in which it inheres ; or than to know what gravitaition is becaose 
we see the matter which it actuates. 

As simple nerves, or a nervous chord, such as that of the spinal marrow, is 
the proper or^an of sensation or feeling, the gland of a brain, from wbidi 
the nervous chord usually, though not always, shoots, is the proper organ of 
intelligence; and as I had occasion to observe in a. former study, when 
lecturing upon the subject of the senses, the degree of intelligence appeanb 
in every instance we are acquainted with, to be proportioned, not, indeed* to 
the size of the brain as compared with that of the animal to which it beloon 
2i was conjectured by Aristotle, and has been the general belief almost to the 
present day, but as compared with the aggregate bulk of nerves that issue 
from it.* The larger the brain and the less the ner\'e8, the higher and mon 
oomprehensive the intelligence: the smaller the brain and the larger the 
nerves, the duller and more contracted. In man, of all animals whatever, 
the brain is the largest, and the nerves, comparatively with its bulk, the 
smallest : in the monkey tribes it makes an approach to this proportion, bat 
there is still a considerable difference ; in birds a somewhat greater differ- 
ence ; in amphibials the brain is very small in proportion to the size of the 
nervous chord ; in fishes it is a bulb not much larger than the nervous chord 
itself; in insects there is no proper brain whatever; the nervous chord that 
runs down the back originating near the mouth ; sometimes of a uniform 
diameter with the chord itself, and sometimes rather larger; and in infusoiy 
and zoophytic worms we have no trace either of nerves or brain. 

In these last, therefore, it is possible, and indeed probable, as I have already 
observed, that there is no sensation : the vital principle, and the instinctive 
faculty, which is the operation of the vital principle, by the exercise of cer- 
tain natural powers constantly appertaining to such principle, alone produc- 
ing all the phenomena of life, as in plants. In most insects, for the same 
reason, it is possible, and indeed probable, that though there is sensation, 
there is little or no intelligence : the brain, which is the sole seat or organ of 
intelligencte, being totally destitute, in most of them, and of very minute com- 

Siss in the rest. In fishes we have reason to apprehend different degrees of 
telligence : in many amphibials somewhat more ; more still in birids and 
quadrupeds, and most of all in man. 

But what is intelligence, which is a distinct principle from sensation, and 
to which, as in the case of sensation, a distinct organ is appropriated t An 
organ, moreover, which, like that of simple sensation, may be also produced 
out of an insentient egg by the mere application, so far as we are able te trace 
the different substances in nature, of a certain proportion of heat ; for the egg 
of the hen, unquestionably insentient when first laid, becomes equally 
hatched and endowed with the organs and properties both of sensation and 
intsUigencey by the application of a certain portion of warmth, whether thai 
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'warmih be derived from the body of the hen, of a danghillt an event or Htm 
son. But though we know the organ, what information does thia nve oa of 
the thing itself ! In what respect is intelligence connected with ue brain t 
Does it result from its mere peculiarity of structure, secreted, like the blood» 
but of a finer and more attenuate crasis, or is it a something superadded to 
the organ ? Is it matter in its most active, elaborate, and etherealiied form* 
or is it something more than matter of any kind 1 and, if so, how has this 
superadded essence been communicated 1 

TO this point we can proceed safely, and see our way before us : but sha. 
dows, clouds, and darkness rest on all beyond, while the fjjvlf on which wo 
sail is unfathomable to the plummet of mortals. 

It is something more than matter, observes one class of philosophen, for 
matter itself is essentially unintelligent, and is utterly incapable of thought* 
But this is to speak with more confidence than we are warranted ; and unbo* 
comingly to limit the power of the Creator. It has already appeared that we 
know nothing of the essential properties of matter. If it be capable of m» 
vitation, of elective attractions, of life, of instinct, of sensation, there ck)es 
not seem to be any absurdity in supposing it may be capable of thought : and 
if all these powers or endowments result from something more than matlerf 
then is the visible world as much an immaterial as a material system. 

On the other hand, it is as strongly contended by an opposite class of phi- 
losophers, and the same train of arguments has been .continued, -almost 
without variation, from the days of Epicurus, that the principle of thought Of 
the human mind must be material ; for otherwise the frame of man, we are 
told, will be made to consist of two distinct and adverse Essences, possessing 
no common property or harmony of action. But this is to speak with as 
unbecoming a confidence as in the former case. The great visible frame of 
the world seems to point out to us in every part of it a co-existence either of 
different essences or of different natures — of matter and a something which 
is not matter ; or of common matter and matter possessed of properties that 
it does not discover in its common form. Yet all these, so far froni being 
adverse to each other, subsist in the strictest union, and evince the com* 
pletest harmony of action. And hence the sod, or intelligent principle* 
though combined with matter, though directly operating from a material 
organ, may be a something distinct from matter, and more than matter, even 
in its most active, ethereal, and spiritualized forms : though, whatever be its 
actual essence, it undoubtedly msikes the nearest approach to it under such a 
modification. 

In reality, under some such kind of ethereal or shadowy make, under soma 
such refined or spiritualized and evanescent texture, it seems in almost idl 
ages and nations to have been handed down by universal tradition, and con-f 
templated by the great mass of the people, whatever may have been the 
opinion of the philosophers, as soon as it has become separated from the body. 
And the opinion derives some strength from the manner in which it is stated 
to have been first formed in the Mosaic records, which intimate it to be a 
kind of divine breath, vapour, or aura, or to have proceeded from such a sub- 
stance ; for '' God,'* we are told, ** breathed into man*s nostrils the aaiATH or 
uri (a^^n nDVj)» and he became a living soul."* 

Opposed as the two hypotheses of materialism and of immaterialism are to 
each other, in the sense in which they are commonly understood, it is curi- 
ous to observe how directly and equally they tend to one common resultt 
with respect to a point upon which they are conceived to differ diametrically; 
I mean an assimilation of the human soul to that of brutes. 

The materialist, who traces the origin of sensation and thought from a 
mere modification of common matter, refers the perception and reflection of 
brutes to the very principle which produces them in man ; and believing that 
this modification is equally, in both instances, destroyed by death, maintains 
that ''as the one dieth, so dieth the other; so that a man hath no pre-tmi- 
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nence abore a beast ;^ whence his hope of future existence, ajqptmilly Ifla 
that of Solomon, who was without tne light of the Christian Scriptuei^ 
depends exclusiTely upon a resurrection of the body. 

The immateriaiistf on the contrary, who conceives that mere matter ii 
incapable, under any modification, of producinff sensation and thought, u 
under tiie necessity of supplying to every rani of being possessing these 
powers, the existence of another and of a very different sutwtance combioed 
with it ; a substance not subject to the changes and infirmities of matter, and 
altogether impalpable and incorruptible. For if sensation and ideas can only 
result from such a substance in man, they can only result from such a sab- 
stance in brutes ; and hence the level between the two is equally maintained 
tnr both parties ; the common materialist lowering the man to the brute, and 
tne immaterialist exalting the brute to the man. The immaterialist, howefcr, 
on the approach of dissolution, finds one difficulty peculiar to himself, for he 
knows !not, at that period, how to dispose of the brutal soul : he cannot ds> 
stray an incorruptible substance, and yet he cannot bring himself to a belief 
that it is immortal. This difficulty seems to have been peculiarly felt by the 
rery excellent Bishop Butler. He was too cautious a reasoner, indeed, to 
enlist the term immaterial into any part of his argument; not preten^ngto 
determine, as being a point of no importance whatever, " whether our livmg 
mbtUmces (those tluit shall survive the body) be material or immaterial :**t but, 
as a faculty of intelligence is discernible in brutes as well as in man, he 
thought himself compelled to ascribe it in both to a common principle ; and 
believing this principle to be immortal in the latter, he supposed it also to be 
immortal in the former ; and hence speaks of the **' natural immortality of 
brutes.**]: But as to what becomes ot this natural immortality of the bmle 
creation after death, he says nothing whatever, and even regards the inquiry 
as ^ invidious and weak.**^ 

By some immaterialists, and particularly by Vitringa and Grotias, it hu 
been conceived that, as something distinct from matter must be granted lo 
brutes, to account for their powers of perception, mankind are in possession 
of a principle superadded to this, and which alone constitutes their immortal 
spirit. But such an idea, while it absurdly supposes every man to be created 
with two immaterial spirits, leaves us as much as ever in the dark as to 
the one immaterial, and consequently incorruptible, soul or principle possessed 
by brutes. The insufficiency of the solution has not only been felt but 
acknowledged by other immaterialists ; and nothing can silence the objection, 
but to advance boldly, and deny that brutes have a soul or percipient princi- 
ple of an}^ kind ; that they have either thought, perception, or sensation ; and 
to maintain, in consequence, that they are mere mechanical machines, acted 
upon by external impulsions alone. Des Cartes was sensible that this is the 
only alternative : he, therefore, cut the Gordian knot, and strenuously con- 
tended for such an hypothesis : and the Abb^ Polignac, who intrepidly follows 
him, gravely devotes almost a whole book of his anti-Lucretius to an eluci- 
dation of this doctrine ; maintaining that the hound has no more will of his 
own in chasing the fox than the wires of a harpsichord have in exciting 
tones ; and that, as the harpsichord is mechanically thrown into action by a 
pressure of the fingers upon its keys, so the hound is mechanically urged 
onwards by a pressure of the stimulating odour that exhales from the body 
of the fox upon his nostrils. Such are the fancies which have been invented 
to explain what appears to elude all explanation whatever; and consequently 
to prove that the nypothesis itself is unfounded. 

Yet the objections that apply to the conjecture of materialism, as commmdy 
understood and professed, are still stronger. By the denial of an interme- 
diate state of being between the death and the resurrection of the body, it 
opposes not only what appears to be the general tenor, but what is, in va- 
rious places, the direct declaration, of the Christian Scriptures ; and by con- 
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^eivmc[ the entire dissolution and dispersion of the percipient as well at 
impercipient parts of the animal machine, of which all the atoms may be- 
come afterward constituent portions of other intelligent beings, it renders a 
resumed individuality almost, if not altogether, impossible.* 

The idea that the essence or texture of the soul consists either wholly or 
in part of spiritualized, ethereal, gaseous, or radiant matter, capable of com- 
bining with the grosser matter of the body, and of becoming an obfect of 
sense, seems to avoid the difSculties inherent to both systems. It says to 
the materialist, matter is not necessarily corruptible ; as a believer in the Bible, 
you admit that it is not so upon your own principle, which maintains that the 
body was incorruptible when it first issued from the hands of its Maker, and 
that it will be incorruptible upon its resurrection. It says to the immate- 
rialist, the term immcUerial conveys no determinate idea; it has been forcibly 
enlisted into service, and at the same time by no means answers the porpose 
that was intended. It tells him that it is a term not to be found in the Scrip- 
tures, which, so far from opposing the belief that the soul, spirit, or immortal 
part of man, is either wholly or in combination, a system of radiant or ethe- 
real matter, seem rather, on the contrary, to countenance it, not only, as I 
have already observed, by expressly asserting that it was originally formed 
out of a divme breath, aura, or vapour, but by presenting it to us under some 
such condition in every instance m which departed spirits are stated to have 
reappeared. 

That a principle of the same kind, though under a less active and elaborate 
modification, appertains to the different tribes of brutes, there can, I think, 
be no fair reason to doubt. Yet it by no means follows that in them it must 
be also immortal. Matter, as we have already seen, is not necessarily cor- 
ruptible, nor have we any reason to suppose that whatever is immaterial is 
necessarily incorruptible. Immortality is in every instance a special gift of 
the Creator ; and so wide is the gulf that exists between the intelligence of 
man and that of the brute tribes, that there can be no difficulty in conceiving 
where the line is drawn, and the special endowment terminates. It is an at- 
tribute natural to the being of man, merely because his indulgent Maker has 
made it so ; but there is nothing either in natural or revealed religion that 
can lead us to the same conclusion in respect of brutes ; and hence, to speak 
of their ncUural ifntnortality is altogether visionary and unphilosophical. 

In reality, the difference between this suggested hypothesis and that of the 
general body of immaterialists, is little more than verbal. For there are few 
of them who do not conceive in their hearts (with what lo^cal strictness I 
stay not to inquire) that the soul, in its separate state, exists under, some 
such shadowy and evanescent form ; and that, if never suffered to make its 
appearance in the present day, it has thus occasionally appeared in earlier 
ages, and for particular purposes. Yet what can in this manner become 
manifest to material senses, must have at least some of the attributes of mat- 
ter in its texture, otherwise it could produce no sensible effect or recognition. 
From what remote source universal tradition may have derived this common 
idea of disimbodied spirits, I pretend not to ascertain ; the inquiry would, 
Bevertheless, be curious, and might be rendered important : it is a pleasing 
subject, and imbued with that tender melancholy that peculiarly bents it for 
a mind of sensibility and fine taste. Its universality, indepeidently of the 
sanction afforded to it by revealed religion, is no small presumption of its 
being founded in fact. But I throw out the idea rather as a speculation to be 
modestly pursued, than as a doctrine to be precipitately accreailed. Enough 
and more than enough, has been offered, to show that in the abstruse subject 
before us, nothing is so becoming as humility ; that we have no pole-star to 
direct us ; no clew to unriddle the perplexities of the labyrinth in which we 
are wandering ; that every step is doubtful ; and that to expatiate is perhaps 
only to lose ourselves. To snow this has been my first object; my second 
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ku been to conciliate diicordant opinions, and to connect popular belief nib 
pbiloeopby. 

But 1 have alio aimed at a much higher mark ; and have followed up Ai 
aim throuffh the general train of reaaoning introduced into the preceding diti- 
■iona of thie course of instruction. I have endeavoured to show, that though 
every part of the visible creation is transient and imperfect, every part is in a 
State of progression, and striving at something more perfect than itself; thit 
the whole unfolds to us a beautiful scale of ascension, every division haxmo- 
niousiy {daying into every other division, and, with the nicest adjnstmeat, 
preparing for its furtherance. The mineral kingdom lays a foundation for ths 
Tegetable, the vegetable for the animal : infancy for youth, youth for nanh 
hood, and nianhM>d for the wisdom of hoary hairs. We haye hence stnwf 
pound, independently of that furnished us by Revelation, for concluding thst 
toe acene will not end here : that we are but upon the threshold of a vast and 
inoomprehensible scheme, that will reach beyond the present world and nm 
coeval with etemitjr. The admirable Bishop of Durham, to whose writings I 
have already occasionally adverted, pursues this argument with great fines 
in his immortal Analogy, and shows, with impressive perspicuity, we genend 
coincidence of design that runs throughout the natural ana the moral goven- 
ment of Providence, all eaually leading to a future and more perfect stale of 
things. ** The natural ana moral constitution and government of the world,* 
says he, ^ are so connected as to make up together but one scheme ; and it is 
highly probable that the first is formed and carried on merely in subserviency 
to the latter ; as the vegetable is for the animal, and organized bodies for 
minds. — Every act, therefore, of divine justice and goodness may be supposed 
to look much beyond itself, and its immediate object may have some refei^ 
ence to other parts of God's moral administration and to a genuine mocil 

Can; and every circumstance of this his moral government may be a4Josted 
iforehand, with a view to the whole of it. — It is hence absurd, aboard to ths 
degree of beinr ridiculous, if the subject were not of so serious a kind, for 
men to think tnemselves secure in a vicious life ; or even^in that inunonl 
thoughtlessness, which far the greatest part of them are fallen mto.*** 



LECTURE II. 



ON THS NATUaC AND DUSATION OF TBI SOUL, AS EXPLAINBO BY FOPOLAB TBA- 
DmONS, AND VARIOUS PHI080PHICAL SPECULATIONS. 

We have entered upon a subject in which human wisdom or imagination 
can afford us but very little aid ; and I have already observed, that I have 
rather touched upon it, in order that, with suitable modesty, we may know 
and acknowledge our own weakness, and apply to the only source from 
which we can derive any real information concerning it, than to 8U|»ort any 
hypothesis that can be deduced from either physicsd or metaphysical inyesti- 
gations. " The science of abstruse learning,'* observes Mr. Tucker, and no 
man was ever better qualified to give an opinion upon it, '* when completely 
attained, is like Achilles's spear, that healed the wounds it had made before. 
It casts no additional light upon the paths of life, but disperses the clouds 
with which it had overspread them. It advances not the trayeller one step 
in his journey, but conducts him back again to the spot from whence he had 
wandered.'^t But if it do not discover new truths, it prepares, or should pn> 
pare, the mind for apprehending those that are already in existence with a 
greater facility, and far more accurately appreciating their value. 

In our last lecture we took a glance at several of the discordant opinionSi 

t LigliterMatim PoraiMd, oha^ sulL 
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supported respectively bj men of the deepest learning and research, thai 
have been offered in relation to the essence of the mind or soul; and showed 
by a scale of analysis conducted through all the most striking modifications 
of that plastic and fugitive substance which composes the whole of the visi- 
ble world, that all such discussions must be necessarily uncertain, and con- 
siderably less likely to be productive of truth than of error. But there is a 
question of far more coitsequence to us than the nature of the soul's essence, 
and that is, the nature of its duration. Is the soul immortal 1 Is it capable of 
a separate existence ? Does it perish with the body as a part of it ? Or, if a 
distinct principle, does it vanish into nothingness as soon as the sejparation 
takes place ! What does philosophy offer us upon this subject ? This, too, 
has been studied from age to age ; the wisest of mankind have tried it in 
every possible direction : new opinions have been started, and old opinions 
revived ; — and what, after all, is the upshot 1 The reply is as humiliating as 
in the former case : vanity of vanities, and nothing more ; utter doubt and 
indecision,— hope perpetually neutralized by fear. 

If we turn to the oldest hypotheses of the East, — to the Vedas of the Brah- 
mins and the Zendavesta of the Parsees,^to those venerable but fancifnl 
stores of learning, from which many of the earliest Greek schools drew their 
first draughts of metaphysical science, we shall find, indeed, a full acknowledg- 
ment of the immortality of the soul, but only upon the sublime and mystical 
doctrine of emanation and immanation, as a part of the great soul of the uni- 
verse ; issuing from it at birth, and resorbed into it upon the death of the 
Lody ; and hence altogether incapable of individual being, or a separate state 
of existence. If we turn from Persia, Egypt, and Hindostan to Arabia, to 
the fragrant groves and learned shades of Dedan and Teman, from which it 
is certain that Persia, and highly probable that Hindostan, derived its first 
polite literature, we shall find the entire subject left in as blank and barren a 
silence, as the deserts by which they are surrounded ; or, if touched upon, 
only touched upon to betray doubt, and sometimes disbelief. The tradition, 
indeed, of a future state of retributive justice seems to have -reached the 
schools of this part of the world, and to have been generally^ though perhaps 
not universally, accredited; but the future existence it alludes to is that ot a 
resurrection of the body, and not of a survival of the soul after the body's 
dissolution. The oldest work that has descended to us from this quarter (and 
there is little doubt that it is the oldest, or one of the oldest works in exist- 
ence,*) is that astonishing and transcendent composition, the book of Job :-— 
a work that ought assuredly to raise the genius of Idumea above that of 
Greece, and that of itself is demonstrative of the indefatigable spirit with 
which the deepest as well as the most polished sciences were pursued in thi» 
region, during what may be comparatively called the youth and da^^spring of 
the world. Yet in this sublime and magnificent poem, replete with all the 
learning and wisdom of the age, the doctrine upon the subject before us is 
merely as I have just stated it, a patriarchal or traditionary belief of a future 
state of retributive justice, not by the natural immortality of the soul, but by 
a resurrection of the body. And the same general idea has for the most part 
descended in the same country to t)ie present day ; for the Alcoran, which is 
perpetusdly appealing to the latter fact, leaves the former almost untouched, 
and altogether in a state of indecision, whence the expounders of the Islam 
scriptures, both Sonnites and Motazzalites, or orthodox and heterodox, are 
divided upon the subject, some embracing and others rejecting it. And it is 
hence curious to observe the different grounds appealed to in favour of a 
future existence, in the most learned regions of the £ast : the Hindoo f^loso- 
l^ers totally and universally denying a resurrection of the body, and support* 
mg the doctrine alone upon the natural immortality of the soul, and the Ara- 
bian philosophers passing over the inmiortality of the soul, and resting it 
alone upon a resurrection of the body. 

T^ schools of Greece, as I have already obsenred, derived their eailiest 

* Sot. n. Ltct z. 
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metaphysics from the gymnosophints of India ; and heQce« like the latto; 
while for the moat part they contended for tbe immortal and incomqiUfaii 
nature of the sod, they in like manner overlooked or reprobated the doctrin 
of a resurrection of the body. On which account, when St. Paid, with m 
equal degree of address and eloquence, introduced this subject into his dis- 
course in the Agora or great square of Athens, the philosophers that listened 
to it carried him to Areopagus, and inquired what the new doctrine was of 
which he had been speaking to the people. 

The earliest Greek schools, therefore, having derived this tenet from aa 
Indian source, believed it, for the most part, afler the Indian manner. And 
hence, though they admitted the immortality of the soul, they had very cot- 
fused ideas of its mode of existence ; and the greater number of them bi^eved 
it, like the Hindoos, to be resorbed, after the present life, into the freai sod 
of the worfd, or the creative spirit, and consequently to have no mdividial 
being whatsoever. 

Such, more especially, was the doctrine of Orpheus and of the Stoics ; and 
such, in its ultimate tendency, that of the Pythagoreans, who, though they 
conceived that the soul had, for a certain period, an individual being, soin^ 
times involved in a cloudy vehicle, and sleeping in the regions of the dead, 
and sometimes sent back to inhabit some other body, either brutal or hamaa, 
conceived also that at length it would return to the eternal source from which 
it had issued, and for ever lose all personal existence in its essential fmitioB; 
a doctrine, under every variety, derived from the colleges of the East 

I have said that this principle was imported by the Pythaeorists, and the 
Greek schools in genend, from the philosophy of India. The slightest dip 
into the Vedas will be a sufficient proof of this. Let us take the following 
splendid verse as an example, upon which the Vedantis peculiarly pride 
themselves, and which they have, not without reason, denominated the 
Gayatri, or most holy verse. 

** Let us adore the supremacy of that divine sun the Bhargas, or godhead, 
who illuminates all, who recreates all, from whom all hats prockbixkd, to 
WHOM ALL MUST RETURN, whom we invoke to direct our understandings aright 
in our progress towards his holy seat."* 

' The doctrine of the later Platonists was precisely of the same kind, and it 
was very extensively imbibed, with the general principles of the Platonic 
theory, by the poets and philosophers who flourished at the period of the 
revival of literature. Lorenzo de Medici is well known to have been warmly 
attached to this sublime mysticism ; yet he has made it a foundation for some 
of the sweetest and most elevated devotional poetry that the world (possesses. 
His magniflcent address to the Supreme Being has seldom been equalled. I 
cannot quote it before a popular audience in its original, but I will beg your 
acceptance of the following imperfect translation of two of its stanzas, that 
Vou may have some glance into its merit : 

Father Supreme ! O let me climb 
That sacred seat, and mark sublime 

Th* essential fount of life and love! 
fount, whence each pood, each pleasure flowi, 
0, to my view thyself disclose! 
Tbe radiant heaven ihy presence throws ! 

O, lose me in tbe light above ! 

TIee, flee, ye mists ! let earth depart: 
laise me, and show me what tiiou art, 

Great sum and centre of the soul ! 
To thee each thought, in silence, tends; 
To thee the saint. In prayer, ai^cends ; 

Thou art the source, the guide, ti>e goal ; 

The whole is thine, and thou the whole.f 



• Sir Wm. Jones, ▼!. p. 417. 

t Concedi, O Padre ! r alta e sacra sede 
Monti la menle, e vegga el vivo fonu^ 
Fonte ver bene, onde ognl ben procede. 
MosCra la luce vera alia mia fronte, 
E polch^ conoaciuto e 'I tuo bel aolt, 
DmT aloM Anna In tui lucl prooic. 
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i Whtte such, however, were the philosophical traditions, the popular tra- 
■ dition appears to have been of a different kind, and as much more ancient as 
i it was more extensive. It taught that the disimbodied spirit becomes a ghost 
« as soon as it is separated from t&e corporeal frame ; a thin, misty, or aerial 
^ form, somewhat larger than life, with a feeble voice, shadowy limbs ; know- 
3 ledge superior to what was possessed while in the flesh ; capable, under par- 
M ticular circumstances, of rendering itself visible ; and retaining so much of its 
former features as to be recognised upon its apparition ; in a few instances 
j wandering about for a certain period of time after death, but for the most part 
conveyed to a common receptacle situated in the interior of the earth, and 
denominated scheol (SlKt9)f nades (Otit), hell, or the world of shades. 

Such was the general belief of the multitude in almost all countries from a 
very early period of time ; with this difference, that the hades of various 
nations was supposed to exist in some remote situation on the surface of the 
earth, and that of others in the clouds. The first of these modifications of 
the general tradition is still to be traced among many of the African tribes, 
and perhaps all the aboriginal tribes of North America. That most excellent 
man, William Penn, who appears, with some singularities, to have united in 
his character as much moral goodness, natural eloquence, and legislative wis- 
dom, as ever fell to the lot of any one, has sufficiently noticed this fact, in 
regard to the American tribes, in his valuable account of tlie country, ad- 
dressed to '' The Free Society of Traders of Pennsylvania," drawn up from 
an extensive and actual survey, and constituting, so far as it goes, one of the 
most important and authentic documents we possess. *' These poor people,** 
says he, ** are under a dark night in things relating to religion, to be sure, the 
tradition of it : yet they believe a God and immortality without the help of 
metaphysics ; for they say there is a great king who made them, who dweUs 
in a glorious country to the southward of them, and that the souls of the good 
shall go thither, where they shall live again."* And it is upon the faith of 
this description that Mr. Pope drew up that admirable and well-known pic- 
ture of the same tradition, that occurs m the first epistle of liis Essay on Man, 
and is known to every one. 

Lo ! the poor Indian, whose antator'd mind, 
Beei God in cluuda, or hears him in the wind: 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as'ihe solar walk or milky way ; 
Yet aimple nature to his bofie lias given 
Beyond the ckHid-topp'd hill, an humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods enibrae*d, 
Some happier island in the wat*ry waste ; 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

The tradition which describes the hades, or invisible world, as seated in 
the clouds, was chiefiy common to the Celtic tribes, and particularly to that 
which at an early age peopled North Britain. It is by far the most refined 
and picturesque idea that antiquity has offered upon the subject, and which 
has consequently been productive, not only of the most sublime, but of the 
most pathetic descriptions to which the genera] tradition has ^iven rise under 
any form. The Celtic bards are full of this imagjery ; and it is hence a chief 
characteristic in the genuine productions of Ossian, which, in consequence, 
assume a still higher importance as historical records than as fragments of 
exquisite poetiy. Let me, in proof of this, quote his fine delineation of the 
spirit of Crugal from a passage in the second book of Fingal, one of his best 



Fitta le nebbie, e le terrestre mole 

Leva da m^, e splendi in la tua luce ; 

Tu se* quel sommo ben che chiaacon Toote; 
A t# dolce riposo si conduce, 

B tA come suo fin, vede ognl pio ; 

Tu se* prindpio, portatore e duce. 
La vita, e *1 teimino, Tu aol Magno DIa 

* Chutaoo** LIfb of Wat. Peon, YoL L p. Sn. 
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aqtheiitictled poomt,* premiiing that the importance of tte errand, wlwl 
la to warn hia irienda, ** the sona of green Erin,'' of imnanding deatroetk^ 
and to adviae them to save themaelvea by retreat, aameiently Juatifiea tk 
apparition. ** A dark red stream of fire cornea down from the hill. CroKd 
aat upon the beam : he that lately fell by the hand of Swaran atriTing io tk 
battle of heroes. His face is like the beam of the setting mcx>n : his robei 
are of the clouds of the hill : his eyes are like two decaying flamea. Daik ii 
the woand on his breast. The stars dim-twinkled through hia form ; and hii 
voice was like the sound of a distant stream. Dim and in teara he atood, 
and stretched his pale hand over the hero. Faintly he raised hia feeble voice, 
like the gale of the reedy Lego. * My ghost, O (/Onnal ! ia on my native billi, 
bat my corse is on the aands of UUin. Thou shalt never talk with Cmgil, 
nor find his lone steps on the heath. I am light as the blaat of Cromla, and I 
move like the ahadow of mist. Connal, son of Colgar ! I see the dark clood 
of death. It hovers over the plains of Lena. The sons of green Erin sbsH 
fall. Remove from the field of ghosts.' Like the darkened moon, he retired 
in the midst of the whistling blast." 

Let us take another very brief but very beautiful example. " Trenmor 
came from his hill at the voice of his mighty son. A cloud, like the steed of 
the stranger, supported his airy limbs. His robe is of the mist of Lano, that 
brings death to the people. His sword is a green meteor half eztingnisbed. 
His face ia without form and dark. He sighed thrice over the hero ; and 
thrice the winds of the night roared around. Many were hia worda to Oscar. 
He slowly vanished, like a mist that melts on the sunny hill." 

The idea of his still pursuing his accustomed occupation of riding with hit 
glittering sword (its glitter now half-extinguished, and of a green hue) on the 
ateed of the stranger — a steed won in battle — his own limbs rendered airy, 
and the steed dissolved into the semblance of a cloud — is not only exquisite 
aa a piece of poetic painting but as a fact consonant with the popular tradi- 
tion of all other countries, which uniformly allotted to the shades or ghosts 
of their respective heroes their former passions and inclinationa/ the pastimes 
or employments to which they had devoted themselves while on earth, and 
the arms or implements they had chiefly made use of. Thus, the Scandina- 
vian bard, Lodbrog, nhile singing his own death-song, literally translated 
from the Runic into Latin by Olaus Wormius, and transferring, in like man- 
ner, the pursuits of his life to his pursuits after death : '^ In the hnlls of our 
father Balder I know seats are prepared, wiiere we shall soon dnnk all out 
of the hollow sculls of our enemies. In the house of the mighty Odin no 
brave man laments death. I come not with the voice of despair to Odm's hali.'^ 

The same popular belief was common to tlio Greeks and Romans. Thus, 
JEneas, according to Virgil, in his descent to the infernal regions, beholds the 
shades of the Trojan heroes still pantin? for fame, and amusing themselves 
with the martial exercises to which they had been accustomed, and with airy 
aemblances of horses, arms, and chariots : 

The chief surveyed full many a shadowy car, 
Ilhitive arnifl, and cnurwrs tiain'd for war. 
Their lances fix*d in earth, iheir steeds around, 
Now free fn)ni hameMi^ graze the mimic ground. 
Tlic love of horses which ihey had, alive. 
And care of chaiiois, after death survive4 

Virgil, while true to the tradition of his country, is well known to have 
copied his description from Homer; and in Homer's time the same popular 

• See Report of the Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland appointed to fnqoire Into tbe Nairn 
and Authenticity of the Poems Af Ossian, drawn up, acoirdinf to the DirecUom of tlie ComoitlleCi bj 
Henry Mackenzie, Emj. Irs Convener or Chairman, p. 1S3, and p. 190—960. 

t See Blair'i Dlasertallon on Oaslan. 

t Arma procul, cuiTusque virOm mlratnr Inanea. 
Slant terri defixe haste, panimque soluti 
Per campoe paacuntor equi ; quss gratia cunam 
Armonuniiue fuit viviSi qusi cura niteotes 
P»«».,«.i «*««,.«« ldhu.«gjJoju 
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traditkm Was common to the Jews, and runs thiouffh almost all their poetry. 
It ifl tfana Isaiah, who was nearly contemporaiy with Homer, satirizes the ful 
of Belshazzar, ch. xiv. 9. 

Tte lowennon Hill li In motfoa for tbaei 
To congratulate thy arrival : 
Portliee aroaaetb be the Miairrr dbao, 
All tbe chlefUin of the earth. 

The term iciohtt dsad is peculiarly emphatic. The Hebrew word is C3r*M0*v 
(Rephaim),'the *' gigantic spectres,'^ "the magnified and mighty ghost ;** ex- 
hibiting, as I have already observed, a form larger than life, or, as Juvenal 
has admirably expressed it upon a similar occasion, xiii. 331, 



Major imago 

IIumanA 

A more than mortal make: 

whence the term Rephaim is rendered in the Septuagint, Twy^vds, and by Theo« 

dotion, Tfymntf. 

To the same effect, Ezekiel, about a century afterward, in his sublime pro- 
phecy of the destruction of Egypt, a piece of poetry that has never been sor* 
passed in any age or country, ch. xxxii. 18-— 26. I can only quote a few verseSf 
and I do it to prove that the tradition common to other nations, that the ghosts 
of heroes were surrounded in hades, or the invisible world, with a shadowy 
semblance of their former dress and instruments of war, was equally com- 
mon to Judea« 

V. fL Wail ! Bon of Man. fin mullitodinoiii Egypt, 
Yea, down let her be cast, 
Like tbe daughter! of the renowned nationa, 
■Into tbe nether parti of the earth. 
Among thoee that have deecended into the ptL 
Thou! that Burpameet in beauty! 
Get thee down. — 
To tiie sword if she surrendered : 
Draw him forth, and all his forces. 
The chieftains of the jhobtt dbad (o^Md*l) 
Call to him and his auiiliaries 
From tbe lowest depth* of bell,-— 
▼. 97. To the grave who have descended 
With their instruments of war ; 
With their swords placed under their heads. 

From what quarter this popular and almost universal tradition was derivedf 
or in what age it originated, we know not. I have said that it appears to be 
more ancient than any of the traditions of the philosophers } and in support 
of this opinion, I chiefly allude to one or two hints at it that are scattered 
throughout the book of Job, which 1 must again take leave to regard as the 
oldest composition that has descended to us. I do not refer to tiie fearful and 
unrivalled description of the spectre that appeared to Ehphaz, because the 
narrator himself does not seem to have regarded this as a tiuman image, but« 
among other passages,* to the following part of the afflicted patriarch's severe 
invective agamst his friend Bildad : 

Tea the miobtt obad are laid open ftom bdow, 

The Hoods and their inhabitants. 

Hbll is naked before him ; 

And DBtTRucnoN hath no covering. 

Bildad had been taunting Job with ready-made and proverbial speeches t 
and there can be no doubt that this of Job's, in reply, is of the same sort ; 
imbued with popular tradition, but a tradition not entering into the philoso- 
phical creed either of himself or of any of his friends ; for througnout the 
whole scope of the argument upon the important question of a future being, 

CIlxz.1L 

Y 
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the immortality and separate cx^'sience of the tfonl are never onee brongbt for* 
ward; every ray of hope being, as I have already observed, derived fromtbt 
doctrine of a future resurrection of the body. 

In many parts of the world, though not in all, this common tradition of the 
people was carried much farther, and, under different modifications, made to 
develope a very important and correct doctrine ; for it was believed, in most 
countries, that this hell, hades, or invisible world, is divided into two very dis- 
tinct and opposite regions by a broad and impassable gulf; that the one is s 
seat of happmess, a paradise, or Elysium, and the other a seat of misery, s 
Gehenna, or Tartarus ; and that there is a supreme magistrate and an impar- 
tial tribunal belonging to the infernal shades, before which the ghost must ap- 
pear, and by which he is sentenced to the one or the other, according to the 
deeds done in the body. 

Egypt is generally said to have been the inventress of this important and 
valuable part of the common tradition ; and, undoubtedly, it is to be found in 
the earliest records of Egyptian history : but from the wonderful conformity of 
its outlines to the parallel doctrine of the Scriptures, it is probable that it has a still 
higher origin, and that it constituted a part of the patriarchal or antediluvian 
creed, retained in a few cliannels, though forgotten or obliterated in others ; 
and conseauently, that it was a divine communication in a very early age. 

Putting by all traditionary information, however, there were many philo- 
sophers of Greece who attempted to reason upon the subject, and seemed 
desirous of abiding by the result of their own argument. Of these the prm- 
cipal are, Socrates, Plato, and Epicurus. The first is by far the most entitled 
to our attention for the simplicity and clearness of his conception, and the 
strength of his belief. Unfortunately, we have no satisfactory relic of the 
great chain of induction by which he was led to so correct and happy a con- 
clusion ; for we must not confound his ideas with those of Plato, who has too 
frequently intermixed his own with them. From the lucid and invaluable 
MEMORABiUA of hls disctplc Xcpophou, liowever, we have historical groands 
for affirming that whatever may have been the train of his reasoning, it led 
him to a general assurance that the human soul is allied to the Divine Being, 
yet not by a participation of essence, but by a similarity of nature ; and hence 
that tlie existence of good men will be continued after death in a state in 
whi(!h they will be rewarded for their virtue. Upon the future condition of 
the wicked, Socrates appears to have said but Utile ; he chiefly speaks of it 
as being less happy than that of the virtuous : and It has hence been con- 
ceived that, as he thought the sole hope of immortality to the good man was 
founded ujion his becoming assimilated to the divine nature, he may have 
imagined that the unassimilated soul of the wicked would perish with its body; 
and the more so, as he allowed the same common principle or faculty of rea- 
son, though in a subordinate degree, to all other animals as to man ; and 
hence, again, gave sufficient proof that he did not regard this principle ai 
necessarily incorruptible. To me, however, his opinion seems rather to hare 
been of a contrary kind, importing future existence and punishment. 

Upon this sublime subject. Indeed, he appears at times to have been not 
altogether free from anxiety : but it is infinitely to his credit, and evinces a 
testimony in favour of the doctrine itself far more powerful than the force of 
argument, and even breathing of divine Inspiration, that, in his last moments, 
he triumphed in the persuasion of its truth, and had scarcely a doubt upon his 
mind. W'hen the venerable sage, at this time in his seventieth year, took the 
poisoned cup, to which he had been condemned by an ungrateful country, he 
alone stood unmoved while his friends were weeping around him: he 
upbraided their cowardice, and entreated them to exercise a manliness worthy 
of the patrons of virtue : " It would, Indeed," said he, " be inexcusable in rae 
to despise death if 1 were not persuaded that it will conduct me into the pre- 
sence of the gods, the righteous governors of the universe, and into the 
society of just and good men : but I draw confidence from the hope that 
something of man remains after death, and that the state of the good will be 
-much better than that of the bad.^ He drank the deadly cup, and shortly 
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ftflerward expired. Such was the end of the virtuous Socrates ! ** A ttory,** 
•ays Cicero, " which I never read without tears."* 

The soul of the Platonic system is a much more scholastic compound than 
fhat of the Socratic; it is in truth a motley triad produced by an emanation 
- from the Deity or Eternal Intelligence, uniting itself with some portion of the 
soul of the world, and some portion of matter. In his celebrated Ph«do» 
Plato distinctly teaches, and endeavours to prove< that this compound struc- 
ture had a pre-existent being, and is immortal in its own nature ; and that as 
it did exist in a separate state antecedently to its union with the body, it will 
probably continue to exist in the same manner after death. There are vari- 
ous other arguments in favour of its immortality introduced into the same 
dialogue, and, like the present, derived from the different tenets of his own 
fanciful theory ; in no respect more cogent, and only cadculated for the me- 
ridian of the schools. ^ 

In the writings of Aristotle there is nothing which decisively determines 
whether he thought the human soul mortal or immortal ; but the former is 
most probable from the notion he entertained concerning its nature and ori- 
gin ; conceiving it to be an intellectual power, externally transmitted into the^ 
human body from the eternal intelligence, the common source of rationality 
to human beings. Aristotle does not inform his readers what he conceived 
the principle, thus universally communicated, to consist of ; but there is no 
proof that he supposed it would continue after the death of the body.f 

The grand oppoi^it of the sours immortahty, however, among the Greeks, 
was Epicurus. He conceived it to be a fme, elastic, sublimated, spiritualized 
gas or aura, composed of the most subtle parts of the atmosphere, as caloric, 
pure air, and vapour,^ introduced into the system in the act of respiration, 
peculiaiiy elaborated by peculiar organs, and united with a something still 
lighter, still rarer, and more active than all the rest ; at that time destitute of 
name, and incapable of sensible detection, oflering a wonderful resemblance 
to the electric or Galvanic gas of modem times. In the words of Lucre- 
tius, who has so accurately and elegantly described the whole of the Epicu- 
rean system : 

PenitUB prorram latet bee natura, rabestqiie ; 

Nee ma^ taac Inftn quidquam ent in corpore noatro ; 

Atque aiiima ent aninue proporro totiufl ipas-^ 

Far ttom all yiaion this proftrandly larka. 
Through Um whole system's utmost depth diflUa'd, , 
And lives as soul of ^en the soul iisdL 

The soul thus produced, Epicurus affirmed, must be material, because we 
can trace it issuing from a material source ; because it exists, and exists 
alone in a material system ; is nourished by material food ; grows with 
the growth of the body; becomes matured with its maturity; declines 
with its decay ; and hence, whether belonging to man or brutes, must die 
with its death. 

But this is to suppoite that every combination of matter, and every princi- 
ple and quality connected with matter, are equally submitted to our senses, 
and equally comprehended by them. It has already appeared that we cannot 
determine for certain whether one or two of the principles which enter into 
the composition of the soul, upon this philosopher's own system, are matter, 
or something superior to matter, and, consequently, a distinct essence blended 
with it, out of the animal fabric as well as in it. Yet if they be matter, and 
the soul thus consists of matter, of a matter far lighter, more subtilized and 
active than that of the body, it does not follow that it must necessarily 
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perish with the body. The very minute heartlet, or corcle, which erery out 
must have noticed in the heart of a walnut, does not peifish with the mM 
mass of the shell and kernel that encircle it : on the contrary, it sunriTes this, 
and gives birth to the future plant which springs from this substance, draws 
hence its nourishment, and shoots higher and higher towards the heavens as 
the grosser materials that surround the corcle are decaying. In like man- 
ner, the decomposition of limestone, instead of destroying, sets at liberty the 
light gas that was imprisoned in its texture ; and the gay and gaudy but- 
terfly mounts into the skies from the dead and mouldering cerement by which 
it was lately surrounded. Matter is not necessarily corruptible under any 
form. The Epicureans themselves, as well as the best schools of modem 
philosophy, believed it to be solid and unchangeable in its elementary parti- 
cles. Crystallized into granitic mountains, we have innumerable instances 
of its appearing to have resisted tlie united assaults of time and tempests ever 
since the creation of the world. And in the light and gaseous texture in 
which we are at present contemplating it, it is still more inseparable and dif- 
ficult of decomposition. Whether material or immaterial, therefore, it does 
not necessarily follow, even upon the principles of this philosophy itself, that 
the soul must be necessarily corruptible ; nor does it, moreover, necessarily 
follow that,' admitting it to be incorruptible or immortal in man, it must be 
BO in brutes. Allowing the essence to be the same, the difference of its modi* 
fication, or elaboration, which, this philosophy admits, produces the different 
degrees of its perfection, may also be sufiif ient to produce a difference in iti 
power of duration. And for any thing we know to the contrary, while some 
material bodies may be exempt from corruption, there may be some immi- 
terial bodies that arc subject to it. 

The philosophers of Rome present us with nothing new ; for they merely 
followed the dogmas of those of Greece. Cicero, though he has given as 
much of the opinions of other writers upon the nature and duration of the 
soul, has left us almost as little of his own as Aristotle has done. Upon the 
whole, he seems chiefly to have favoured the system of Plato. Seneca and 
Kpictetus were avowed and zealous adherents to the principles of the Stoics; 
and Lucretius to those of Epicurus. 

Upon the whole, philosophy seems to have made but an awkward handle 
of the important question before us. A loose and glimmering twilight ap- 
pears to have been common to most nations: but the more men attempted to 
reason upon it, at least with a single exception or two, the more they doubted 
and became involved in difficulties. They believed and they disbelieved, 
they hoped and they feared, and life passed away in a state of perpetual 
•anxiety and agitation. But this was not all: perplexed, even where they 
admitted the doctrine, about the will of the Deity, and the mode of securing 
his favour after death, with their own abstruse speculations they intermixed 
the religion of the multitude. They acknowledged the existence of the po- 
pular divinities ; clothed them with the attributes of the Eternal ; and, anxious 
to obtain their benediction, were punctilious in attending at their temples, 
and united in the sacrifices that were presented. Even Socrates, amid the 
last words he uttered, desired Crito not to forget to offer for him the cock 
which he had vowed to Esculapius.* 

In effect, the whole of the actual knowledge possessed at any time appears 
to have been traditionary : for we may well doubt whether, without such a 
basis to have built upon, philosophy would ever have started any well- 
grounded opinion in favour of a future state. And this traditionary know- 
ledge seems to have been of two kinds, and both kinds to have been dfelivered 
at a very early age of the world— the immortality of the soul, and the final 
resurrection of the body. From the preceding sketch it seems reasonable to 
suppose that both these doctrines (unquestionably beyond the reach of mere 
human discovery) were divinely communicated to the patriarchs ; and amid 
the growing wickedness of succeeding times, gradually forgotten and lost 
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■ightof: in some quarters one of them being slightly preserved, in some 
quarters the other, and in one or two regions, both. 

In this last division it is highly probttble we a^ to class the Hebrews at 
the epoch of Moses : and hence, perhaps, the reason why neither of these doc- 
trines is especially promulgated in any part of his institutes. But in subse- 
quent times both appear to have lost much of their force even among this 
people. The Pharisees and Caraites, indeed, whose opinions (whatever might 
DC their practice) were certainly the most orthodox, supported them; but 
they are well known to have been both relinquished by the Sadducees, and 
one of them (the resurrection) by the Essenes. Solomon, whose frequent use 
of Arabisms evidently betrays the elegant school in which he had chiefly 
studied, appears with the language to have imbibed the philosophy of the 
Arabian peninsula ; and hence, to have admitted (in direct opposition to the 
Essenes, who drew their creed from India) the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body and a state of retribution, while he disbelieved the doctrine of the 
separate immohality of the soul : and the distinction ought to be constantly 
kept in view while perusing his writings, since otherwise they may appear in 
different places to contradict themselves. Thus, in order to' confound the 
pomp and pageantry of the proud and the powerful, and to show them the 
vanity and nothingpiess of life, he adverts to the last of these doctrines and 
confines himself to it. Eccl. iii. 19, 20. " That which befalleth the sons of 
men befalleth beasts, even the same thing befalleth them : as the one dieth so 
dieth the other ; yea, they have all one breath (or spirit), so that a man hath 
no pre-eminence above a beast, for all is vanity : all go unto one place ; all 
are of the dust, and all turn to dust again.'' But when addressing nimself to 
the young and giddy pursuer of pleasure, in order to alarm him in the midst 
of his gay and licentious career, he as distinctly alludes and as carefully con- 
fines himself to the first of these doctrines. His language then is, ch. xi. 9, 
"Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth," — and tread as thou wilt the flowery 
paths of indulgence and pleasure ; " but know thou that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment." There is an equal point, a keen and 
forcible moral in both addresses, and which could not fail to strike the heart 
of those to whom they were respectively delivered. 

It has been said by some writers that the judgment here referred to relates 
to the present world, and must be so interpreted to avoid the self-contradic- 
tion I have just adverted to. But the wisdom of Solomon stands in no need 
of the feeble and rushlight illumination of such commentators : nor could it 
ever be so said by any critic who has diligently attended to the mixed lan- 
j^uage of Solomon's diction, or rather to the Arabisms he so frequently indulges 
in; and who, from this and various other sources, has traced out that his 
early studies must have been passed in Arabia, or under the superintendence 
of Arabian tutors ; and who, at the same time, calls to mind that the Iduma&an 
cities of Dedan and Teman had the same classical character al Jerusalem 
that the cities of Athens and Corinth had at Rome. 

But are we still abandoned to the same unfixed and shadowy evidence, 
with just li^ht enough to kindle the hope of immortality, and darkness enough 
to strangle it the moment it is born 1 Beset as the world is at all times with 
physical and moral evils, and doubly beset as it is at present ; while virtue, 
patriotism, and piety are bleeding at every pore ; while the sweet influences 
of the heavens seem turned to bitterness, the natural constellations of the 
zodiac to have been pulled down from their high abodes, and vice, tyranny, 
and atheism to have usurped their places, and from their respective ascend- 
ants, to be breathing mildew and pestilence over the pale face oT the astonished 
earth,* is it to the worn-out traces of tradition, or the dubious fancies of phi- 
losophy, that this important doctrine is alone intrusted! — a doctrine not 
more vital to the hopes of man than to the justice of the Deity 1 — No ; the 
fulness of the times has at length arrived : the veil of separation is drawn 
aside ; Uie mighty and mysterious truth is published by a voice from heaven ; 
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Vt ii engraved on pages of adamant, and attested by the aflkmation of tlie 
Godhead. It tells us, in words t#at cannot lie, that the sonl is immortal fron 
ita birth ; that fhe strong and inextinguishable desire we feel of future being 
is the true and natural impulse of a high-bom and inextinguishable principle: 
and that the blow which prostrates the body and imprisons it in the grarei 

g'ves pinions to the soaring spirit, and crowns it with freedom and triumph, 
ut this is not all : it tells us, too, that gross matter itself is not necessarily 
corruptible : that the freedom and triumph of the soul shall hereafter be ex- 
tended to the body ; that this corruptible shall put on incorruption, this mortal 
immortality, and a glorious and beatified reunion succeed. By what means 
such reunion is to b^ accomplished, or why such separation should be neces- 
sary, we know not, — for we know not how the union was produced at firsL 
They are mysteries that yet remain locked up in the bosom of the great 
Creator, and are as inscrutable to the sage as to the savage, to the philosopher 
as to the schoolboy ; — the v are left, and perhaps purposely, to make a mock 
at all human science ; and, while they form the groundwork of man^s future 
happiness, forcibly to point out to him that his proper path to it is througk 
the gate of humility. 
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Having taken a brief survey of the essence and duration of the soul, min^ 
or intelligent principle, as far as we have been able to collect any informa- 
tion upon this abstruse subject, from reason, tradition, and revelation, let a 
now proceed, with equal modesty and caution, to an examination into its 
faculties, and the mode by which they develope themselves, and acquire 
knowledge. 

" All our knowledge," observes Lord Bacon, " is derived from experience.'' 
It is a remark peculiarly characteristic of that comprehensive judgment with 
which this great philosopher at all times contemplated the field of nature, 
and which has been assumed as the common basis of every system that has 
since been fabri:*.ated upon the subject. "Whence," inquires Mr. Locke, 
'* comes the mind by that vast store which the busy and boundless fancy of 
man has painted on it with an almost endless variety ? Whence has it all 
the materials of reason and knowledge ? 1 answer, in a word, from expt- 
rience. In this all our knowledge is founded ; from this the whole emanates 
and issues." M. Degerando, and, in short, all the French philosophers of the 
present day, in adopting Locke's system, have necessarily adopted this im- 
portant maxim as the groundwork of their reasoning; and though, as a 
general principle, it has been lately called in question by a few of the ablest 
advocates for what they have ventured to denominate the Theory of Commoa 
Sense, and especially by Professor Stewart,* as I may perhaps find it neces- 
sary to notice more particularly hereafter, it is sufficient for the present to 
observe that the shrewd and learned projector of this theory. Dr. Reid, admits 
it in its utmost latitude: "Wise men," says he, "now agree or ought to 
agree iii this, that there U but one way to the knowledge of ficUure^s t&orls, the 
way of observation and experiment. By our constitution we have a strong 
propensity to trace particular facts and observations to general rules, and to 
apply such general rules to account for other effects, or to direct us in the 
production of them. This procedure of the understanding is familiar to every 
human creature in the common affairs of life, and it is the only oni by 

WHICH ANY REAL DISCOVERY IN PHILOSOPHY CAN BE MADE."} 

Now the only mode by which we can obtain experience is by the use and 
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exercise of the senses, which have been given to us for this purpose, and 
which, to speak figuratively, may be regarded as the fingers of the mind in 
feeling its way forwrard, and opening the shutters to the admission of that 
pure and invigorating light, which in consequence breaks in upon it. 

It must be obvious, however, to every one who has attended to the opera- 
tions of his senses, that there never is, nor can be, any direct communication 
belween the mind and the external objects the mind perceives, which are 
usually, indeed, at some distance from the sense that gfives notice of them. 
Thus, in looking at a tree, it is the eye alone that really beholds the tree« 
while the mind only receives a notice of its presence, by some means or 
other, from the visual organ. So in touching this table, it is my hand alone 
that comes in contact with it, and communicates to my mind a knowledge of 
its hardness and other qualities. What, then, is the medium by which such 
communication is maintained, which induces the mind, seated as it is in some 
undeveloped part of the brain, to have a correspondent perception of the form* 
size, colour, smell, and even distance of objects with the senses which are 
seated on the surface of the body ; and which, at the same time that it con- 
Teys this information, produces such an additional effect, that the mind is able 
at its option to revive the perception, or call up an exact notion or idea of 
these qualities at a distant period, or when the objects themselves are no 
longer present 1 Is there, or is there not, any resemblance between the ex- 
ternal or sensible object and the internal or mental idea or notion ? If there 
be a resemblance,Mn what does that resemblance consist ? and hoVif is it pro- 
duced and supported ? Does the external object throw off representative like« 
nesscs of itself in films, or under any other modification, so fine as to be able* 
like the electric or magnetic aura, to pass without injury from the object to 
the sentient organ, and from the sentient organ to the sensory 1 Or has the 
mind itself a faculty of producing, like a looking-glass, accurate countersigns, 
intellectual pictures, or images, correspondent with the sensible images com- 
municated from the external object to the sentient organ? If, on the con- 
trary, there be no resemblance, are the mental perceptions mere notions or 
intellectual symbols excited in it by the action of the external sense ; which, 
while they bear no similitude to the qualities of the object discerned, answer 
the purpose of those qualities, as letters answer the purpose of sounds 1 Or 
are we sure that there is any external world whatever 1 any thing beyond the 
intellectual principle that perceives, and the sensations and notions that are 
perceived ; or even any thing beyond those sensations and notions, those im- 
pressions and ideas themselves 1 

Several of these questions may i)erhaps appear in no small degree whim- 
sical and brain-sick, and more worthy of St. Luke's than of a scientific insti- 
tution. But all of them, and perhaps as many more of a temperament as 
wild as the wildest, have been asked, and insisted upon, and supported again 
and again in different ages and countries, by philosophers of the clearest in- 
tellects in other respects, and who had no idea of labouring under any such 
mental infirmity, nor ever dreamed of the necessity of bemg blistered and 
taking physic* - 

There is scarcely, however, an hypothesis which has been started in 
modem times that cannot look for its prototype or suggestion among the 
ancients ; and it will hence be found most advantageous, and may perhaps 
prove the shortest way to begin at the fountain-head, and to trace the different 
currents which have flowed from it. That fountain-head is Greece, or at 
least we may so regard it on the present occasion ; and the plan which I shall 
request leave to pursue in the general inquiry before us will be, first of all, to 
take a rapid sketch of the most celebrated speculations upon this subject to • 
which this well-spring of wisdom has given rise ; next, to follow up the chief 
ramifications which have issued from them in later periods ; and, lastly, to 
summon, as by a quo warranto, the more prominent of those of our own day 
to appear personally before the bar of this enlightened tribunal, for the puxw 
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pote of tr3riiig their comparative pretensionsy and of sobinittiiig them to yov 
imMTtial award. 

The principal aystems that were started among the philosophers of Greece 
to explain the origin and value of human knowledge were those of Plato, of 
Aristotle, of Epicurus, and of the skeptics, especiiuly Pyrrho and Areesilas ; 
and the principal systems to which they have given birth in later or modem 
times, are those of Des Cartes, liocke, Berkeley, Hume, Hartley, Kant, and 
the Scottish School of Common Sense, at the head of which we are to plaee 
Dr. Keid. 

I had occasion to observe, in our first series of lectures,* that it was a dogma 
common to many of the Greek schools, that matter, though essentially eter 
nal, is also, in its primal and simple state, essentially amorphous, or desti- 
tute of aliform and quality whatever; and I farther remarked, that the ground- 
work of this dogma consisted in a belief that form and quality are the coo* 
trivanc^ of an intelligent agent ; while matter, though essentially eternal, if 
essentially unintelligent. Matter, therefore, it was contended, cannot possi- 
bly assume one mode of form rather than another mode ; for if it were cxp^ 
ble of assuming any kind, it must have been capable of assuming every kind, 
and of course of exhibiting intelligent effects without an intelligent cause. 

Form, then, according to tlie Platonic schools, in which this was princi- 
pally taught, existing distinct from matter by the mere will of the Great Pint 
Cause, presented itself, from all eternity, to his wisdom or iofotf in eveiy 
possible variety ; or, in other words, under an infinite multi^icity of incor- 
poreal or intellectual patterns, exemplars, or archetypes, to wtiich the founder 
of this school gave the name of ideas ; a term that has descended without any 
mischief into the popular language of our own day ; but which, in the hands 
of the schoolmen, and various other theorists, has not unfrequently been pro- 
ductive of egregious errors and abuses. By the union of these intellectual 
archetypes with the whole or with anv portion of primary or incorporeal mat- 
ter, matter immediately becomes imbodicd, assumes palpable forms, corres- 
pondent with the anrhetypes united with it, and is rendered an object of per- 
ception to the external senses ; the mind, or intelligent principle itself, how- 
ever, whioti is an emanation from the Great Intelligent Cause, never perceiv- 
ing any thing more than the intellectual or formative ideas of objects as they 
are presented to the senses, and reasoning concerning them by those ideas 
alone. 

It must be obvious, however, that the mind is possessed of many ideu 
which it could not derive from a material source. Such are all those that re- 
late to abstract moral truths and pure mathematics. And to account for 
these, it was a doctrine of the Plutonic philosophy, that, besides the sensible 
world, there is also an intellifriblc world ; tliat the mind of man is equally 
connected with both, though the latter cannot possibly be discerned by cor- 
poreal organs ; and that, as tlie mind perceives and reasons upon sensible ob> 
Jects by means of sensible archet}^es or ideas, so it perceives and reasons 
upon intelligible objects by means of intelligible ideas. 

The only essential variation from this hypoth(;sis which Aristotle appears 
to have introduced into his own, consists in his having clothed, if I may be 
allowed the expression, the naked ideas of Plato, with the actual qualities of 
the objects perceived ; his doctrine being, that the sense, on perceiving or 
being excited by an external object, conveys to the mind a real resemblance 
of it ; which, however, though possessing form, colour, and other qualities of 
matter, is not matter itself, but an unsubstantial image, like the picture in a 
mirror; as though the mind itself were a kind of mirror, and had a power of 
reflecting the image of whatever object is presented to tlie external senses. 
This unsubstantial image or picture, in order to distinguish it from the intel- 
lectual pattern or idea of Plato, he denominated a phantasm. And as he sup- 
ported with Plato the existence of an intelligible as well as of a sensible 
worlds it was another part of his hypothesis that, while things sensible are 
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gerceiyed by seniible phiintasins, things intelligible are percetved by intelligi- 
le phantasms; and consequently that virtue and vice, truth and fidsehood* 
time, space, and numbers, have aU their pictures and phantasms, as well as 
jdants, houses, and animals. 

Epicurus admitted a part of this hypothesis, and taught it contemporane- 
ously at Mitylene, but the greater part he openly opposed and ridiculed. l{e 
concurred in the doctrine that the mind perceives sensible objects by means 
of sensible images ; but he contended that those images are as strictly mate- 
rial as the objects from which they emanate ; and that if we allow them to 
possess material qualities, we must necessarily allow them at ihe same time 
to possess the substance to which such qualities appertain. Epicurus; there- 
fore, believed the perceptions of the mind to be real and substantial effigies, 
and to these effigies he gave the name of tUaXa (idola), or spkcics, in contra- 
distinction to the unsubstantial phantasms of Aristotle, and the intellectual or 
formative msAs of Plato. He maintained that all external objects are per- 
petually throwing off fine alternate waves of different flavours, odours, co- 
lours, shapes, and other qualities ; which, by striking against their appropriate 
senses, excite in the senses themselves a perception of the qualities and 
presence of the parent object ; and are immediately conveyed by the sentient 
channel to the chamber of the mind, or sensory, without any injury to their 
texture : in the same manner as heat, light, and magnetism pervade solid sub- 
stances, and still retain their integrity. And he affirmed, farther, that instead 
of the existence of an imaginary intelligible world, throwing off intelligible 
images, it is from the sensible or material world alone that the mind, by the 
exercise of its proper faculties, in union with that of the corporeal senses, 
derives every branch of knowledge, physical, moral, or mathematical. 

If this view of the abstruse subject before us be correct, as I flatter myself 
it is, I may recapitulate in few words, that the external perceptions of the 
mind are, according to Plato, the primitive or intellectual patterns from which 
the forms and other qualities of objects have been taken ; according to Aris- 
totle, unsubstantial pictures of them, as though reflected from a mirror ; and, 
according to Epicurus, substantial or material effigies ; such perceptions be 
ing under the flrst view of them denominated ideas ; under the second, phan- 
tasms ; under the third, idola, or species. 

While such were the fixed and promulgated tenets of Plato, Aristotle, and 
Epicurus, there were other philosophers of Greece, or who at least have been 
so denominated, that openly professed themselves to be without tenets of any 
kind ; who declared that nothing was known or could be known upon any 
subject ; and who, consequently, inculcated a universal skepticism. Of this 
delirious class of disputants, who were suffered to wander at large without a 
strait waistcoat, there are two that are pre-eminently entitled to our atten- 
tion, Pyrrho and Arcesilas. Pyrrho studied first in the atomic school of De- 
mocritus, and seems to have lost his senses upon the question of the infinite 
divisibility of matter, a question which has not unfrequently given birth to the 
same disease in. modem times. He first doubted the solidity of its elemen- 
tary atoms, — ^he next found out, that if these be not solid, every thing slips 
away from the fingers in a moment — ^the external world becomes a mere show 
— and there is no truth or solidity in any thing. He was not able to prove the 
solidity of the elementary atoms of matter. He hence doubted of every 
thing ; advised all the world to do the same ; and established a school for the 
purpose of inculcating this strange doctrine. In every other respect he was 
a man of distingruished accomplishments, and so highly esteemed by his 
countrymen, as to have been honoured with the dignity of chief priest, and 
exempted from public taxation. But to such a formidable extreme did this 
disease of skepticism carry him, that one or more of his friends, as we are 
gravely told in history, were obliged to accompany him wherever he went, 
that he might not be run over by carriages, or tall down precipices. Yet he 
contrived, by some means or other, to live longer Uian most men of caution 
and common sense ; for we find him at last dying of a natural death, at the 
good old age of ninety. 
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Arcetilas was one of the sacceflsora to Plato in the aeademic chair, wai 
founder of the school that has been known by the name of the Middlb Aca- 
demy. Plato, in his fondness for intellectual idsas, those creatures of hii 
own imagination, had always given a much greater degree of credit to their 
testimony than to that of the objects which compose the material woild ; be- 
lieTing that the mind was less likely to be imposed upon than the external 
senses. And with so much zeai was this feeling or prejudice followed up by 
Arcesilas, that he soon began to doubt, and advised his scholars to doubt also, 
of the reality of every thing they saw about them ; and at lengrth terminated 
his doubts in questioning the competency of reason itself to decide upon any 
evidence the external senses might produce, though he admitted an externad 
world 6f some kind or other. And upon being reminded, by one of his scho- 
lars, who had a wish to please him, that the only thing which Socrates de- 
clared he was certain of was his own ignorance^ he immediately readied, that 
Socrates had no right to say even that — for that no man could be certain of 
any thing. It was against this unhappy madman, though, in other respects, 
like Pyrrao, excellent and accomplished scholar, that Lucretius directed those 
forcible verses in favour of tlie truth and testimony of the senses, as the only 
genuine means of acquiring knowledge, which have been so often refeired to^ 
and so warmly commended in the controversy of the present day : — 

' Wbo tudda Uiat naufht ia known, deniea Im knows 
E*en thia, Uioa owning Uiat be nothinf knowa. 
WiUi auch I ne'er could reaaon, wbo, witb Ikoe 
Recoited, treada the ground juat trod befiwe. 

Yet grant e'«)n thia he knowa ; alnce naught exiala 
Of truth in thinga, whence leama he what to know. 
Or what not know ? What thtaiga can give him line 
Tlie notion crude of wliat ia fUae or true? 
What prove aught doubtAil, or of doubt deroid T 

Search, and thia carlieat notion thou wilt And 
Of truth and iUaehood, ftom tbe aenaea drawn. 
Nor au|^t can r'er reAite them ; for what oaoe^ 
B7 trutha oppoa^d, their fkiaebood can detect, 
Muat claim a truat fkr ampler than themaelyeii. 
Yet what, tlian theao, an ampler truat can claim 
Can reamn, bom, fomooth, oferring aenae. 
Impeach tboae aenaea whence alone it apringa ? 
And which, if fklae, it«elf can ne'er be true. 
Can aight correct the eara ? Can earn the touch ? 
Or touch the tongue'a fine flavour T or. o'er all 
Can amell triumphant riao ? Abaurd the thought ! 
For every aenae a acinraie Ainctiun boafit<i, 
A power preacrib'd : and hence, or aofl, or hard. 
Or hot, or cold, to ita appropriate aenae 
Alone appeala. The gaudy train of huea, 
With their light shadca, appropriate thua, alike 
Perceive we ; ta8*.ea appropriate powera pawoai ; 
Appropriate aounda and odours ; and hence, too, 
One aenae another ne'er can contravene, 
Nor e'en correct iiaelf; aince, every hour, 
In every act, each claims an equal Ikith. 

E'en though the mind no real cauae could urge 
Why wliat ia aquare when preaent, when reftiola 
Cylindric aoema, *t were daiigeroaa leea to adopt 
A cauae unaound, than rashly yield at once 
All that we grasp of truth and surety moat; 
Rend all reliance, and root up, (briom. 
The firat firm principles of life and health. 
For not alone fkils roaaon, life itself 
Euda inatant, if the aenaea thou distmat. 
And dare some dangeroua precipice, or aught 
Against vraru'd equal, spuming what ia aaA. 
Hence all against the aenaea urg'd ia vain ; 
Mere idle rant, and hollow pomp of words. 

Aa, in a building, if the flrat Imea err, 
If aught impede the plummet, or the rule 
From if a just angles deviate but a hair, 
The total edifice must rise untrue. 
Recumbent, curv'd, o'erhanging, void of grace. 
Tumbling or tumbled ftx>m thia flrat defm,— 
80 muat all reaaon prove unaound, deduc'd 
From tbinga created, if the aenaea err.* 



* Deninue, nihil acirl ai quia putat, id quoqua naKtt 
An adrl pooait, ftc.— lib. iv. 471. 

Hm piHife u too long for quotatkm, and tba reader may eaally tarn to it at hi* tetaN^ 
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It 18 not to be supposed that mankind could consent to be inoculated with 
this disease to any great extent, or for any considerable period of time : and 
hence the chief h3rpotbese8 that were countenanced at Rome, and till the de- 
cline of the Roman empire, were those of Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus. 
During the dark ages, Aristotle seems to have held an undivided sovereignty ; 
and though his competitors came in for a share of power upon the revival of 
literature, he still held possession of the majority of the schools, till, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, Des Cartes introduced a new hypothesis, 
which served as a foundation for most of the systems or speculations which 
have appeared since. 

With Aristotle and Epicurus Des Cartes contended that the mind perceives 
external objects by images or resemblances presented to it : these images he 
called, after Plato, ideas ; though he neither acceded to the meaning of this 
term as given bv Plato, nor allowed with Aristotle or Epicurus that they pro- 
ceed from the objects themselves, and are transmitted to the mind through the 
channel of the senses ; so that the precise signification he attached to this term 
is not clear. With Epicurus he threw away the doctrine of an intellectual 
world ; but contended, in order to supply its place, that the mind has a large 
stock of ideas of its own, implanted by the hand of nature, and not derived 
from the world around us : ideas, therefore, that are strictly innate, and may 
be found on being searched for, though other^vise not necessarily present to 
the mind's contemplation. Among these the principal are, the idea of thought, 
or consciousness, of God, and of matter ; all which may be fully depended 
upon as so many established truths : and hence, upon his hypothesis, all real 
knowledge flows from an internal source, or, in other words, from the mind 
itself. These ideas can never deceive us, though the senses may do so in 
their report concerning external objects ; and, consequently, such ideas are 
chiefly to be trusted to and reasoned from even in questions that relate to the 
senses. 

In analyzing the idea of thought, the mind, according to Aristotle, dis- 
covers it to be a power that has neither extension, figure, local motion, nor 
any other property commonly ascribed to body. In analyzing the idea of 
God, the mind finds piesented to it a being necessarily and eternally existing, 
supremely intelligent, powerful, and perfect, the fountain of all goodness and 
truth, and the creator of the universe. In analyzing the idea of matter, the 
mind perceives it to be a substance possessing no other property than ex- 
tent :— or, in other words, as having nothing else belonging to it than length, 
breadth, and thickness ; that space, possessing equally this property, is a part 
of matter, and consequently that matter is universal, and there is no vacuum. 
From these, and other innate ideas, compared and combined with the ideas 
of sensation, or those furnished to the mind by the senses, flows, on the hy- 
pothesis of Des Cartes, the whole fund of human understanding, or all tne 
knowledge that mankind are or can be possessed of. 

There are two fundamental errors, and errors, moreover, of an opposite 
character, that accompany, or rather introduce, this hypothesis, and to which, 
popular as it was at one time, it has at length completely fallen a sacrifice : 
these are the attempting to prove what ought to be taken for granted, and the 
taking for granted what ought to be proved. 

The philosophy of Des Cartes sets off with supposing that every man is 
more or less under the influence of prejudice, and consequently that he cannot 
know the real truth of any thing till he has thoroughly sifted it. it follows, 
necessarily, as a second position, that every man ought, at least once in his 
life, to doubt of every thing, in order to sift it; not, however, like the skep- 
tics of Greece, that, by such examination, he may be confirmed in doubt, but 
that, by obtaining proofs, he may have a settled conviction. 

Full fraught with these preliminary principles, our philosopher opens his 
career of knowledge, and while he himself continues as grave as the noble 
knight of La Mancha, his journey commences almost as ludicrously. His 
first doubt is, whether he himself is alive or in being, and his next, whether 
any body is alive or in being about him. He soon satisfies himself, however^ 
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upon the first point, by luckily finding out that he thinks, and, therefore, layi 
he ffravely, I must be alive : CogitOy ergo turn. " I ihink, and therefore I am.** 
And he aJUnost as soon satisfies himself upon the second, by feeling with hii 
hands about him, and finding out that he can run them against a somethin; 
or a somebody else, against a man or a post. He then retuins home to him- 
self once more, overjoyed with this demonstration of his fingers ; and com- 
mences a second voyage of discovery by doubting whether he knows sny 
thing besides his own existence, and that of a something beyond him. And 
he now ascertains, to his inexpressible satisfaction, that the soil of his own 
mind is sown with indigenous ideas precisely like that of thought or con- 
sciousness. These he digs up one after another, in order to examine them. 
One of the first that turns up is that of a God : one of the next is an idea that 
informs him that the ouUide of himself, or rather of his mind, is matter ; and 
combining Uie whole he has thus far acquired with other information ob- 
tained from the same sources, he finds that the people whom he has before 
discovered by means of his hands and eyes call this matter a body, and that 
the said people have bodies of the same kind, and also the same kind of 
knowledge as himself, although not to the same extent or demonstration ; and 
for this obvious reason, because they have not equally doubted and examined. 

It is difficult to be grave upon such a subject. What would be thought or 
said of any individual in the present audience, who should rise up and 
openly tell us that he had been long troubled with doubts whether he really 
existed or not ; that his friends had told him he did, and he was inclined to 
believe so; but that as this belief might be a mere prejudice, he was at length 
determined to try the fact by asking himself this plain question, — ** Do I 
think 1" ' Is there a person before me but would exclaim, almost instinctively, 
''Ah! poor 'creature, he had better ask himself another plain questionr- 
whether he is in his sober senses V 

If, however, we attempt to examine seriously the mode which M. Des 
Cartes thus proposes of following up his own principles, it is impossible not 
to be astonished at his departure from them at the first outset. Instead of 
doubting of every thing and proving every thing, the very first position before 
him he takes for granted : ** I think, therefore I am.^' Of these two positions, 
he makes the first the proof of the second, but what is the proof of the first 1 
If it be necessary to prove that he is, the very groundwork of his system 
renders it equally necessary to prove that he thinks. But this he does not 
attempt to do : in direct contradiction to his fundamental principles he here 
commits a petitio principii, and takes it for granted. I do not find fault with 
him for taking it for granted ; but then he might as well have saved himself 
the trouble of manufacturing an imperfect syllogism, and have taken it for 
granted also that he was alive or that he existed, for the last fact must have 
been just as obvious to himself as the first, and somewhat more so to the 
world at large. 

There is another logical error in this memorable enthymeme, or syllogism 
without a head, which ought not to pass without notice ; I mean, that the 
proof does not run parallel with the predicate, and, consequently, does not 
answer its purpose. The subject predicated is, that the philosopher exists or 
is alive, and to prove this he affirms gratuitously that he thinks. ** I think, 
and therefore I am.*' Now, in respect to the extent or parallelism of the 
proof, he might just as well have said " I itch," or " I eat, and therefore I am." 
1 will not dispute that in all probability he thought more than he itched, or 
partook of food : but let us take which proof we will, it could only be a proof 
so long as he itched, or was eating ; and, consequently, whenever he ceased 
from either of these conditions, upon his own argument, he would have no 
proof whatever of being alive. Now, that he must often have ceased from 
Itching, or eating, there is no difficulty in admitting ; but then he may also at 
times nave ceased from thinking, not only in various morbid states of the 
brain, but whenever he slept without dreaming. And hence, the utmost that 
any such argument could decide in his favour, let us take which kind of proof 
we will, would be, that he could alternately prove himself to be alive and alter- 
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nately not alive ; that it was obvious to himself that he existed for and dnring 
the time that he thought, itched, or ate, but that he had no proof of existence 
as soon as these were over. 

But I have said, that M. Des Cartes^s philosophy consists not only in de- 
manding proofs where no proofs are necessary, and where the truisms are so 
clear as to render it ludicrous to ask for them, but in taking for granted pro- 
positions that evidently demand proof. And I now allude to his whole doc- 
trine of innate ideas— ^f axioms or principles planted in the mind by the hand 
of nature herself, and which are evidently intended to supply the place of the 
intelligible world of Plato and Aristotle. 

Of these I have only produced a small sample, and it is not necessary to 
bring more to market. Let us state his innate idea of a God. It is, I admit, 
a very reverential, correct, and perfect one, and does him credit as a theolo- 
gist : but I am not at present debating with hiin as a theologist, but as a logi- 
cian. It is in truth owing to its very perfection that I object to it ; for there 
is strong ground to suspect, notwithstanding all his care to the contrary, that 
he has obtained it from induction, rather than from impulse ; from an open 
creed, than from a latent principle. If such an idea be innat^ to him, there 
can be no question that it must be also innate to every one else. Now, it so 
happens that the ideas of other men, in different parts of the world, wander 
from his own idea as far as the north pole from the south. There are 
some barbarians, we are told, so benighted as to have no idea of a God at all. 
Such, as Mr. Marsden, his Majesty's principal chaplain in New South Walest 
informs us, are the very barbarous aboriginal tribes of that vast settlement. 
•* They have no knowledge," says he, " of any religion, false or true." There 
are others, whose idea of a God has only been formed in the midst of gloom 
and terror : and who hence, with miserable ignorance, represent him, in their 
wooden idols, under the ugliest and most hideous character their |pt)S8 
imagination can suggest. Atheism, in the strictest sense of the term, is at 
this moment, and has been for nearly a thousand years at least, the established 
belief of the majority, or rather of the whole Burman empire ; the funda- 
mental doctrine of whose priesthood consists in a denial that there is any 
such power as an eternal independent essence in the universe ; and that at 
this moment there is any Grod whatever ; Guadama, their last Boodh, or deity, 
having, by his meritorious deeds, long since reached the supreme good of 
Nigbar^ or annihilation ; which is the only ultimate reward in reserve for the 
virtuous among mankind ;* while the ideas of the wisest philosophers of 
Greece appear to have fallen far short of the bright exemplar of M. Des Cartes. 

That Des Cartes himself was possessed of this idea at the time he wrote, 
no man can have any doubt ; but what proof have we that he possessed it 
iiiNATCLY, and that he found it among the original furviture or his mind ? 

In like manner, he tells us, that his knowledge of matter is derived from 
the same unerring source ; that its idea exists within him, and that this idea 

* The most authentic account of the teneta of Boodbiam wbkb have of late yeara been cominuBleated 
to the world, are tboae fumbbed by Mr. Judaon. an American ihlalonary, wbo for the laat ten or twelva 
yeara baa been atatiooary at Rangoon or Ava, baa acquired an accurate knowledge of the Burman ami 
Fall, or vulvar and aacied toncue, and baa tranalated the whole of the New Tevtament Into the former. 
Bia very intereiting account of tbe mission of himself and hiscoUeaguea, aa well aa of the national craad 
of this eitraordinary people, is to be found in bia correspondence wlih the American Baptist Missionary 
Board, as alao in " An Account of the American Baptist Misiion to the Burman Empire, in a Bcriea of 
Ijeiters addressed to a Gentleman in London, by A. H. Judson, 8vo. Lond. 1SS3." The wb(^ universe, 
according to the principles of Boodhism, is governed by fate, which haa no more eaaentlal existence than 
chance. A Boodh, or god, is occasionally produced, and appears on earth, the last of whom was Gua- 
d«ma. But goda and men must equallv follow the law or order of (kte ; they muat die, and they must 
Bofier in a future state according ut the sins they have committed on earth ; and, when this penance haa 
been completed, they reach alike tbe supreme good of Nigbar, or utter annihilation. Guadama, their last 
deity, many hundred yeara ago reached this state of final beatitude, and another deity ia soon expected tn 
make his appearance. An eternal self-exiMtent being is, in the opinion of tlie Boodhists, an utter impossi- 
bility, and they hear of such a doctrine with horror. When Mr. Judson had obtained on audience of the 
Burman emperor in bif palace at Ava, to solicit protection and toleration, bis petition was first read, and 
llien a little tract, containing the chief doctrines of Chrl>>tianii]r, printed in tbe Burman tongue, put into . 
fha emperor's banda. ** He held tbe tract," says Mr. Judson, ** kMig enough to read the first two sentences, 
which asaert that there is one eternal God. who is independent of tbe faicldents of mortality ; and that, 
haalde blni, there Is no god ; and then, with an air of indiflerenca, iwhari of diadiln, h« daalic4 it down 
to the grouiid.— Our fait wta dceiie^**— Ih. p. S31. 
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represents it to be an extended substance, without any other qualityrsnd 
embracing space as a part of itself. Now, if such an idea appertained naturaUj 
to him, it must, in like manner, appertain naturally to every one. Let me, 
then, ask the audience I have the honour of addressing, whether the same 
notion has ever presented itself, as it necessarily ought to have done, to the 
minds of every one or of any one before me 1 and whether they sefiously 
believe that space is a part of biatterI So far frQm it, that I much quetttoa 
whether even the meaning of the position is universally understood ; while, 
with respect to those by whom it is understood, 1 have a shrewd suspicioa 
it is not assented to ; and that they would even apprehend some trick had 
been played upon them if they should find it in their minds. The good 
father Malebrauche, as excellent a Cartesian as ever lived, and who possMsed 
withid quite mysticism enough to have succeeded Plato, upon his death, and 
turned Xenocrates out of the chair, suspected that tricks like these are pe^ 
petually played upon us. For he openly tells us, in his Redurche de la F&iUf 
that ever since the fall, Satan has been making such sad work with our 
senses, both external and internal, that we can only rectify ourselves by a 
vigorous determination to doubt of every thing, after the tried and approved 
Cartesian recipe : and if a man, says he, has only learned to doubt, let him 
not imagine that he has made an inconsiderable progress. And for this par- 
pose, he recommends retirement from the world, a solitary cell, and a lom 
course of penitence and water-gruel : after which our innate ideas, be tdls 
OS, will rise up before us at a glance : our senses, which were at first as honest 
faculties as one could desire to be acquainted with, till debauched in their 
adventure with original sin, will no longer be able to cheat us, we shall see 
into the whole process of transubstantiation, and though we behead nothing 
in matter, we shall behold b]1 things in God. 

It may, perhaps, be conceived that I treat the subject before us somewhat 
too flippantly or too cavalierly. It is not, however, the subject before w 
that I thus treat, but the hypothesis ; and, in truth, it is the only mode io 
which I feel myself able to treat it at all ; for I could as soon be serious over 
the "Loves of the Plants,'' or " The Battle of the Frogs." And I must here 
venture to extend the remark a little farther, and to add, that there is but one 
hypothesis amid all those that yet remain to be examined, that I shall be able 
to treat in any other manner ; for, excepting in this one, there is not a wtut 
of superiority that I can discover in any of them ; and the one I refer to, 
though I admit its imperfections in various points, is that of our own en- 
lightened countryman, Mr. Locke. I may, perhaps, be laughed at in my 
turn, and certainly should be so if I were as far over the Tweed as over the 
Thames, and be told that I am at least half a century behind the times. Yet, 
by your permission, 1 shall dare the laugh, and endeavour, at least, to put 
merriment against merriment; and shall leave it to yourselves to determine, 
after a full and impartial hepring, who has the best claim to be pleasant. So 
that the study of metaphysics may not, perhaps, appear quite so gloomy and 
repugnant as the writings of some philosophers would represent it. If it 
have its gravity, it may also be found to nave its gayety as well ; and to 
prove that there is no science in which it better becomes us to adopt the 
maxim of the poet, and to 

LaiiKh where we may, be lerinut where we can, 
But vindicate the ways orCud to niaiu 
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LECTURE IV. 

ON HUMAN UNDERSTiLNDINO. 
(The Subject continued.) 

N our preceding study we commenced a general survey of the chief opi- 
ns and hypotheses that have been urged in different periods upon the im- 
tant subject of Human Understanding ; and, opening our career with the 
^k schools, we closed it with that of Des Cartes. 
)es Cartes, who was born in 1596, was for nearly a century the Aristotle 
his age ; and, although from his very outset he was opposed by his 
itemporaries and literary friends Gassendi and Hobbes, he obtained a com- 
te triumph, and steadily supported his ascendant, till the physical philo- 
»hy of Newton, and the metaphysical of Locke, threw an eclipse over his 
ry, from which he has now no chance of ever recovering. 
Nothing, however, can prove more effectually the influence which fashion 
irates upon philosophy as well as upon dress, than a glance at the very 
K>site characters by whom the Cartesian system was at one and the same 
e principally professed and defended — Malebranche and Spinosa^ Leibnitz 
I Bayle. It would, perhaps, be impossible, were we to range through the 
ole scope of philosophical or even of literary biography, to collect a more 
tley and heterogeneous group: the four elements of hot, cold, moist, 
1 dry cannot possibly present a stronger contrast ; a mystical Catholic, 
Fewish materialist, a speculative but steady Lutheran, and a universal 
;ptic. 

t was only, however, for want of a simpler and more rational system, that 
8 Cartes continued so long and so extensively to govern the metaphysical 
te of the day. That system was at length given to the world by Mr. 
eke, and the '* Principia Philosophic*' fell prostrate before the ^ Essay 

rCERNIN9 HUBIAN UNDERSTANDING." 

rhis imperishable work made its first appearance in 1689 : it may, perhaps* 
somewhat too long ; it may occasionally embrace subjects which are not 
sessarily connected with it : its terms may not always be precise, nor its 
nions in every instance correct; but it discovers intnnsic and most con- 
icing evidence that the man who wrote it must have had a head peculiarly 
ar, and a heart peculiarly sound. It is strictly original in its matter, highly 
portant in its subject, luminous and forcible in its argument, perspicuous 
its style, and comprehensive in its scope. It steers equally clear of idl 
mer systems : we have nothing of the mystical archetypes of Plato, the 
iorporeal phantoms of Aristotle, or the material species of Epicurus ; we 
s equally without the intelligible world of the Greek schools, and the in- 
to ideas of Des Cartes. Passing by all which, from actual experience and 
servation it delineates the features and describes the operations of the 
man mind, with a degree of precision and minuteness which have never 
in exhibited either bisfore or since.* ** Nothing,** says Dr. Beattie, and I 
idily avail myself of the acknowledgment of an honest and enlightened 
lagonist, '*was farther from the intention of Locke than to encourage 
rbal controversy, or advance doctrines favourable to skepticism. To do 
od to mankind by enforcing virtue, illustrating truth, and vindicating 
erty, was his sincere purpose. His writings are to be reckoned among 
3 few books tliat have been productive of real utility to mankind.'*! 
To take this work as a text-book, of which, however, it is w^ worthy, 
>uld require a long life instead of a short lecture: and I shall, hence, beg 
ive to submit to you only a very brief summary of the more important part 
its system and of the more prominent opinions it inculcates, especially in 

• Study of Med. foL in. p. 4^ M edit tBMiy(MTratti,pMtii.eli.U.)9. 
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respect to the powers and process of the mind in acquiring knowledge. Vx 
work consists of four divisions, the first of which, however, is merely intro- 
ductory, and intended to clear the ground of that multitude of strong uid 
deep-rooted weeds at which we have already glanced, and which, under tbe 
scholastic name of pracognitoj innate ideas, maxims, and dictates, or innate 
speculative and practical principles, prevented the growth of a better ha^ 
vest ; and, to a certain extent, superseded the necessity of reason, education, 
and revelation, of national institutions and Bible societies ; b^ teaching that a 
true and correct notion of God, of self or consciousness, of virtue and vice, 
and, coiiseouently, of religious and moral duties, is imprinted by nature oo 
the mind of every man ; and that we cannot transgress the law thus originallj 
implanted within us without exposing ourselves to the lash of our own con- 
sciences. Discarding for ever all this jargon of the schools, the Essay befoR 
us proceeds in its three remaining parts to treat of msAs, which, hi the popu- 
lar, and not the scholastic, sense of the term, are the elements of knowled^; 
of WORDS, which are the signs of ideas, and consequently the circulatiii| 
medium of knowledge ; and of knowledge itself, which is the subject proposeoi 
and the great end to be acquired. 

The whole of the preceding rubbish, then, being in this manner cleaied 
away, the elaborate author proceeds to represent to us the body and mind u 
equally at birth a tabula rasa, or unwritten sheet of paper: as consistint 
equally of a blank or vacuity of impressions, but as equally capaUe o? 
acquiring impressions by the operation of external objects, and equally and 
most skilfully endowed with distinct powers or faculties for thisparpose; 
those of the body being the external senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
and touch ; and those of the mind the internal senses of perception, reason, 
Judgment, imagination, and memory.* 

It is possible that a few sligiit impressions may be produced a short time 
antecedently to birth ; and it is certain that various instinctive tendraeies, 
which, however, have no connexion with the mind, are more peifect, beeaoie 
more needful, at the period of birth than ever afterward ; and we have alto 
frequent proofs of an hereditary or accidental predisposition towards parti- 
cular subjects. But the fundamental doctrine before us is by no means 
aflfected by such collateral circumstances ; to the correctness of which our 
most eminent logicians of later times have given their entire suffrage. Thns 
Bishop Butler, and it is not necessary to go farther than this eminent casuist: 
— ^* In these respects," meaning those before us, " mankind is left by nature 
an unformed, unfinished creature, utterly deficient and unqualified, before the 
acquirement of knowledge, experience, and habits, for that mature state of 
life which was the end of'his creation, considering him as related only to this 
world. The faculty of reason is the candle of the Lord within us ; though 
it can afford no light where it does not shine, nor judge where it has no prin- 
ciples to judge upon.^t 

External objects first impress or operate upon the outward senses, and 
these senses, by means hitherto unexplained, and, perhaps, altogether inex- 
plicable, immediately impress or operate upon the mind, or excite in it per- 
ceptions or ideas of the presence and qualities of such objects ; the word 
idea being employed in the system before us, not, as we have already hinted 
at, in any of the significations of the schools, but in its broad and popidar 
meaning, as importing ** whatever a man observes and is conscious to himself 
he has in his mind ;"t whatever was formerly intended by the terms archetype, 
phantasm, species, thought, notion, conception, or whatever else it may be, 
which we can be employed about in thinking.^ And to these effects, withoat 
puzzling himself with the inquiry how external objects operate upon the 
senses, or the senses upon the mind, Mr. Locke gave the name of tdeat of 
SENSATION, in allusion to tlie source from which they are derived. 

* An iibftract of thtn view or Mr. IjOcke*ii tyinp.m, abbreviated for tbe occaaion, the aullior Ibund hllHdf 
called upon to introduce into lib Studv of Medicine. Vol. iv. p. SO— 55, Sd edit. 18SS. 
t Analogy ^f Rdicion, Natural and Revealed, part i. ch. v. part n. ConduatoBi 
tLockerbookLch. L$3. $n».$a 
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But the mind, mm we have already observed, has various powers or faculties 
M well as the body; and they are quite as active and lively in their respective 
functions. In consequence of which the ideas of external objects are not 
only perceived, but retained, thought of, compared, compounded, abstractedt 
doubted, believed, desired ; and hence another fountain, and of a very capa- 
cious flow, from which we also derive ideas, namely, a reflex act or percep* 
lion of the mind^s own operations ; whence the ideas derived from this foun« 
tain are denominated ideas of reflection. 

The ideas, then, derived from these two sources, and which have some* 
limes been called objective, and subjective,* constitute all our experience, 
and consequently all our knowledge. Whatever stock of information a man 
may be possessed of, however richly he may be stored with taste, learning, or 
science, if he turn his attention inwards, and diligently examine his own 
thoughts, he will find that he has not a single idea in his mind but what has 
been derived from the one or the other of these two channels. But let not 
this important observation be forgotten by any one ; that the ideas the mind 
possesses will be fewer or more' numerous, simpler or more diversified, clear 
or confused, according to the number of the objects or subjects presented to 
It, and the extent of its reflection and examination. Thus, a clock or a land* 
•cape may be for ever before our eyes, but unless we direct our attention to 
them, and study their diflerent parts, although we cannot be deceived in their 
being a clock or a landscape, we can have but a very confused idea of their 
character and composition. The ideas presented to the mind, from which of 
these two sources soever derived, or, in other words, whether objective or 
subjective, are of two kinds, simple and complex. 

Simple u^eab consist of such as are limited to a single notion or perception ; 
as those of unity, darkness, light, sound, hardness, sweetness, simple pain, or 
uneasiness. And in the reception of these the mind is passive, for it can 
neither make them to itself, nor can it, in any instance, have any idea which 
does not wholly consist of them ; or, in other words, it cannot contemplate 
any one of them otherwise than in its totality. Thus, on looking at this 
■ingle sheet of paper, I have the idea of unity ; and though I may divide the 
single sheet of paper into twenty parts, I cannot divide the idea of unity into 
twenty parts ; for the idea of ^nity will and must as wholly accompany every 
part as u accompanies the collective sheet. And the same remark will apply 
to all the rest. 

Complex ideas are formed out of various simple ideas associated together, 
or contemplated derivatively. And to this class belong the ideas of an army, 
a battle, a triangle, gratitude, veneration, gold, silver, an apple, an orange:. 
in the formation of all which it must be obvious that the mind is active, for it 
is the activity of the mind alone that produces the complexity out of such 
ideas as are simple. And that the ideas I have now referred to are complex, 
must be plain to every one ; for every one must be sensible that the mind 
cannot form to itself the idea of an orange without uniting into one aggre- 

Ste the simple ideas of roundness, yellowness, juiciness, and sweetness, 
like manner, in contemplating the idea of gold, there must necessarily be 
present to the mind, and in a complex or aggregate form, the ideas of great 
weighty solidity, yellowness, lustre : and if the idea be very accurate, great 
malleability and fusibility. 

Complex ideas are formed out of simple ideas by many operations of the 
mind ; thie principal of which, however, are some combination of them, some 
abstraction, or some comparison. Let us take a view of each of these : — 

* '* On appf lie, dam la phifoanoliie Alleaiande, Id^e* aub}ectivt» cHleii que luiiMent de la nature de notra 
■teUifcenoe et d« »es feeuli^a, ec wtm ebketmet toutct etllw que aout excii6<ia par lea aenaaiioM.*'— Mad. 
6 StaSl Holaiein. de rAHeiiiafne. loin. iii. \k 76. 

Mad. de SraSl, however, has fallen into ilie common error of the French philoaophers, from whom afM 
anpeaia to tiave generally infunttad boraelf of the prinriplm of Locke** syatein, in Kuppoeiiig that he de- 
m»d all ideaa rrum aeoaatlDn. ** A I'^ioqae oA parut la Critique de la Radeon pure, il n'exiatoit qiic.deui 
i^HiaMa aur rentendement haroain parni lea peoaeurt ; Tune, celul de Locke, attribuoU toutee moevUet 4 
mmtmeaHens t raotre, eelut de Dea Caitea et de Leibnitz, a'attaeboit a d^rabntrer la apirltumUl* eiracU- 
mk4$V^m, da lita««Mira,SBis tMlttadMhrioB id^oliaie/'-lb. p. 7t. 
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Andy first, of complex ideas of coMsiirATioir. Unity, as I baTO already obaerfe^ 
Is a simple idea : and it is one of the most common simple ideas that can ki 
presented to the mind, for every object without, and every idea within, teii 
equally to excite it. And, as being a simple idea, the mind, as I have ate 
remarked, is passive on its presentation ; it can neither form such an idea to 
itself, nor contemplate it otherwise than in its totality: but it can combiai 
the ideas of as many units as it pleases, and hence produce the complex idM 
of a hundred, a thousand, or a hundred thousand. So beauty is a complex 
idea; for the mind, in forming it, combines a variety of separate ideas inlo 
one common aggregate. Thus Dryden, in delineating the beautiful Victoria, 
in his •* Love Triumphant :"— 

Her eye*, her lipt, her cheekt, her tbape, ber fefttoret, 
Becm Ui be drawn by LovK*t owu band ; by Lots 
HinuKlf in love. 

In like manner the mind can produce complex ideas by an opposite proeesi, 
and that is, by abstraction, or separation. Thus chalk, snow, and milk, thongk 
agreeing, perhaps, in no other respect, coincide in the same colour; and the 
mind, contemplating this agreement, may abstract or separate it from the 
other properties of these three objects, and form tlie idea which is indicated 
by the term 'whiteness; and having thus acquired a new idea by the proeesi 
of abstraction, it may afterward apply it as a character to a variety of other 
objects rand hence particular ideas become general or universal. 

Other complex ideas are produced by comparison. Thus, if the mind tike 
one idea, as that of a foot, as a determinate measure, and place it by the 
aide of another idea, as the idea of a table, the result will be a formation of 
the complex idea of length, breadth, and thickness. Or if we vary the pci- 
roary ideas, we may obtain as a result the secondary ideas of coarseness and 
fineness. 

And hence, complex ideas must be almost infinitely more numerous tho 
simple ideas, which are their elements or materials, as words must be always 
far more numerous than letters. I have instanced only a few of their prin- 
cipal kinds ; but even each of these kinds is applicable to a variety of subjects, 
of which Mr. Locke mentions the three followiag: — 

I. Ideas of Substances; or such as we have uniformly found connected in 
the same thing, and without which, therefore, such thing cannot be contem- 
plated. To this head belong the complex ideas of a man, a horse, a river, a 
mountain. 

II. Ideas of Modes ; or such as may be considered as representative of the 
mere affections, or properties of substance ; of which tlie idea of number 
may once more be offered as an example : the ideas of expansion or exten- 
sion and duration belong to the same stock ; and in like manner those of 
power, time, space, and infinity, which arc all modes, properties, or affectioni 
of substance ; or secondary ideas derived from or excited by the primary idea 
of substance of some kind or other. 

III. Ideas of Relations ; which are by far the most extensive, if not the 
most important, branch of subjects from which our complex ideas are derived; 
for there is nothing whatever, whether simple idea, substance, mode, relation, 
or even the name of any of them, which is not capable of an almost infinite num- 
ber of bearings in reference or relation to other things. It is from this source, 
therefore, that we derive a very large proportion of our thoughts and words. 
As examples under it, I may mention all those ideas that relate to or are even 
imported by the terms father, brother, son, master, magistrate, younger, older, 
cause and effect, right and wrong, and, consequently, all moral relations. 

It must hence appear obvious that many of our ideas have a natural cob- 
RESPONDENCE, cougfuity, and connexion with each other. And as many, per- 
haps, on the contrary, a NATURAL repugnancy, incongruity, and disconnexioo. 
Thus if I were to speak of a cold fire, I should put together ideas that are 
naturally disconnected and incongruous, and should consequently make in 
abtord proposition, or, to adopt common language, talk nonsense. I sbooW 
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be guilty of the tame blunder if I were to speak of a square billiaid4»]l9 o? 
m soft repoBing rock. But a warm fire, on the contrary, a white, or even a 
black billiard-bail, and a hard, rugged rock, are congruous ideas, and| 
consequently, consistent with good sense. Now, it is the direct office of that 
discursive faculty of the mind which we call reason, to trace out these natural 
coincidences or disjunctions, and to connect or separate them l^ proper re- 
lations ; for it is a just perception of the natural connexion and oongruity, or 
of the natural repugnancy and incongruity, of our ideas, that constitutes all 
real knowledge. The wise man is he who has industriously laid in and care- 
fully assorted an extensive stock of ideas ; as the stupid or ignorant man is he 
who, from natural hebetude, or having had but few opportunities, has c^- 
lected and arranged but a small number. The man who discovers the natural 
relations of his ideas quickly is a man of sagacity ; and, in popular languaffe* 
is said, and correctly so, to possess a quick, sharp intellect. The man, on Uie 
contrary, who discovers these relations slowly, we call dull or heavy. If he 
rapidly discover and put together relations that lie remote, and perhaps touch 
only in a few points, but those points striking and pleasant, he is a man of wit, 
^nius, or brilliant fancy ; of agreeable allusion and metaphor. If he connect 
ideas of fancy with ideas of reality, and mistake the one for the other, how* 
ever numerous his ideas may be, and whatever their order of succession, he is 
a madman : he reasons from false principles ; and, as we say in popular laa* 
guage, and with perfect correctness, is out of his judgment. 

Finally, our ideas are very apt to iissuciate or run together in trains ; and 
upon this peculiar and happy disposition of the mind we lay our chief depend* 
ence in sowing the important seeds of education. It often happens, how* 
ever, that some. of our ideas have been associated erroneously, and even in a 
state of early life, before education has commenced : and hence, from the 
difficulty of separating them, most of the sympathies and antipathies, the 
whims and prejudices, that occasionally haunt us to the latest period of old 
age. Peter the Great, having been terrified by a fall into a sheet of water 
when an infant, could never, till he became a man, go over a bridge without 
shuddering; and even at last had no small difficulty in breaking the connex* 
ion of the ideas that were thus early and powerfully associated. Avarice did 
not by any kind of predisposition belong to the miser Elwes, for in his youth 
he was of gay manners, and a spendthrift ; but he caught the vice by living 
with his uncle : uninterrupted habit, the strong power of association, gave 
strenirth to its influence, and what was originaUy his abhorrence, became at 
length his idol. 

Such, then, is the manner in which the mind, at first a sheet of white paper* 
without characters of any kind, becomes furnished with that vast store of 
ideas, the materials of wisdom and knowledge, which the busy and bound* 
less fancy of man has painted on it with an almost endless variety. The 
whole is derived from experience — the EXPEaisNCE op sensation oa bbflbo- 
TioN ; from the observations of the mind employed either about external sen- 
sible objects, or the internal operations of itself, perceived and reflected upon 
by its own faculties. 

But man is a social as well as a rational bein^ ; he is 'dependent, for the 
supply of his wants, upon his fellow-man ; and his liappiness is made to con* 
sist in this dependence. The ideas he possesses he leels a desire of com- 
municatin|f, and those possessed by others he feels an equal desire of diving into. 
But ideas m themselves are incommunicable : he requires here, as in the case 
of sensible objects, a circulating medium by which their value may be ex* 

Kressed. And what he requires is freely granted to him : it consists in the 
igh faculty of speech ; in reducing ideas to articulate sounds or words, the 
aggregate of which constitutes language. And hence the great and valuable 
systematic work to which I have now chiefly directed your attention, pro- 
ceeds from a general analysis of our ideas to a general analysis of their 
vocal representatives : a subject which every one must perceive to be of the 
ntmost importance in the progress of human understanding. Important, 
however, as it is, it is a subject rather collateral than direct. We have briefly 
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glanced at it already/ and may perhaps return to it hereafter, bat I shall poll* 
pone it for the present, that we may hasten with due speed to the goal befoit 
OS. Allow me, however, b<;fore we quit it, to observe that words bearpre^ 
cisely the same relation to ideas that ideas do to objects; for as ideas are Iks 
mere signs of objects, so words are the mere signs of ideas ; and hence that 
every rule which applies to the variety, precision, and arrangement of our 
ideas, applies with cSqual force to the variety, precision, and arrangement of 
our wor(» ; and that without a clear and determinate meaning' to the latter, 
we can no more have a clear and determinate apprehension of the former 
than we can have of a pcrson^s features by a confused or unlike picture. Aod 
hence the importance or attending to our vocabulary; of minutely measuriof 
and weighing the terms we make use of, so as to adjust them exactly to the 
measure and weight of our ideas, must be obvious at the first glance; as it 
must be also that the more exact and copious a language is found, the moie 
clear aiid comprehensive must be the general knowledge of the nation to 
which it belongs. 

But ideas and words, though the materials of which knowledge is coo- 
stnicted, and without which it cannot among mankind be constructed at all, 
are no more knowledge itself than the bricks and mortar of a house are the 
house itself. Both, as I have indeed hinted at already, must be collected in 
sufficient abundance, compared with each other, duly assorted, arranged, and 
united together, before the proper building can be produced ; and we have yet, 
therefore, to contemplate the most important part of the subject berore in, 
and that to which the preceding parts are subservient — the general nature of 
knowledge, its kinds, degrees, and reality. 

Knowledge may be defined the perception or truth, or, in the language of 
Aristotle, the science of truth : and, consequently, he who acc^uires know- 
ledge perceives or acquires tnith. But what is truth f This is a questioD 
which has been asked for ages : the particular answer, however, must neces- 
sarily depend upon the particular subject to which it refers. We are now 
considering general truths vvlii(;h may be defined the connexion and agreement, 
or repugnancy and disagreement, of our ideas. 

This definition requires some attention ; but when it is thoroughly compre- 
hended, it will be found to apply to truths of every kind, in the arts, physics, 
and morals, as well as in metaphysics; for the law of adjustment^ of con- 
nexion and disconnexion, of congruity and incongniity, it refers to, is a 
universal law or constitution of nature, and hence must hold equally every 
where. Thus, in a biiildin;^, where the different parts of which it consists per- 
fectly ajrree, the lines accurately correspond, and the dependencies fit and are 
proportioned to each otlier, every part is true to ever}' part, and the whole is 
true to itself. 

So in working a mathematical problem, or determining a fact from cir- 
cumstantial evidence, every separate link or idea that constitutes a part of 
the general chain, must have its proper connexion or agreement with the link 
or idea that lies next to it, as well above as below : for it is these connexions or 
ag:reements between one idea and another that constitute the proofs, an4 a 
failure in anyone destroys our knowledge upon the subject; or, in other 
words, prevents us from perceiving its truth. 

It sometimes happens that we are able to discover at once this agreement 
or disagreement, this connexion or repugnancy, in the ideas that are presented 
to us ; and in such case our knowledge is instantaneous, and constitutes what 
we call intuition or intiitive knowledge. But it happens far more generally 
that the agreement or disagreement is by no means obvious ; and we are 
obliged, as in the case of circumstantial evidence, to look out for some inter- 
/nediate idea, which the schools denominate a mediut terminus, by which the 
separate ideas may be imited. To make this research is !he peculiar province 
of the discursive faculty of reason ; and hence the information thus obtained 
is called rational knowledge. 

Let us take a brief view of both these. When I affirm that white is nol 

*8«rk«if Lecture TlU. to. z. 
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black; or, which it a proponition of the same kind, that white is white 
and black is black, I affirm what I know intuitively. The colours of 
'white and of black have excited ideas in my mind, which, whenever they occur, 
must be identic and true to themselves ; for it is not possible for me to have 
any other idea of white than white, or of black than black : the ag^reement in 
this case is the AORBEMEirr of indentitt, the agreement of either idea with itself; 
and hence the man who asks me to prove that white is white, or that white is 
not black, or red, or yellow, asks me to prove what I neither can prove nor 
want to prove. 1 do not want to prove it, for 1 know it with certain know* 
ledge, or, in other words, it is self-evident. And I cannot prove it for this 
reason ; that every proof consists in placing between two ideas that we want 
to unite together by an agreement which we do not perceive an idea whose 
agreement with both of them is more obvious. But what idea can I place by 
the side of the idea of white, of black, of red, or of yellow, that can agree 
more fully with either of these ideas than sucli ideas agree with themselves! 
Every one must see that there is no such idea to be had; and, consequential 
that I can neither offer a proof nor want one. And the very attempt to obtain 
such a proof would be an absurdity : for could it possibly be acquired, it would 
not ado to my knowledge, which is perfect and certain already, and depends 
upon the constant agreement of the idea with itself— the agreement of identity* 

Nothing has been productive of more mischief in the science of metaphy* 
•ics than this absurd restlessness in seeking after proofs in cases of intuition, 
where no proofs are to be had, and the knowledge is certain without dienu 
M. Des Cartes^s hypothesis, as I had occasion to notice in our last lecture, 
commences with an instance of this very absurdity, and it has proved the 
ruin of it; and the same attempt in various other hypotheses of later date 
that we shall yet have to touch upon, and particularly those of Bishop Berkeley 
and Mr. Hume, has equally proved the ruin of these. When 1 affirm that 1 
am, I affirm that of which I have an intuitive knowledge : and when I affinn 
tiiat I thinks I only make a proposition of the same kind. The connexion be- 
tween the two ideas / am, and the two ideas I think, is a connexion of coexist- 
ence or absolute necessity. It is not possible to separate them, and they 
want no third or intervening idea to unite them ; for if it were possible forme 
to doubt whether I thought, or whether I existed, the very doubt itself would 
answer the purpose of a proof in either case. Now one of the chief absur- 
dities of M. Des Gartes*s argument, / think, therefore lam, consists in his put- 
ting two propositions equally self-evident and intuitive by the side of each 
other, and making the first the proof of the second : for being equally intuitive, 
the second must be just as good a proof of the first as the first is of the 
second; since the mind can no more put together the two ideas lam without 
thinking, than it can put together the two ideas / think, without being. Bnt 
nothing is gained by their being put together in the way of proof or demon- 
stration ; for I have no more evidence of my existence by calling up the ideas 
I think, than I had before this proposition was conceived; and hence the 
attempt not only fails, but could lead to no use if it could stand its ground. 

Our knowledge of personal identity is derived from the same source. It 
is uvTurnvE. This is a subject which has excited a great deal of learned 
controversy, — and called forth many a different proof, or attempt at proof, 
from the different disputants who have engaged in it. Mr. Locke himself, 
with a singular deviation from the principles of his own system, has fallen 
into a common error and offered as a proof the idea of consciousness. No 
proof, however, or attempt at proof, is more imperfect ; for the identity often 
continues when the consciousness is interrupted, as in sleep without dreaming, 
in apoplexy, catalepsy, drowning, and various other cases : and hence, if identity 
were dependent on consciousness, the same man in a dead sleep and out of it 
would be two or more different persons. The truth is, that our knowledge of 
identity is intuitive; the two ideas I am, and the two ideas I was, a combina- 
tion of which constitutes the more complex idea of personal identity, are ideas 
of necessary connexion from the firdt moment the connexion can be formed: 
and hence they produce certain knowledge, and can have no proof; since 
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there can be no intermediate idea capable of poet^ssing a closer cionneiioi 
with either proposition, and consequently fitted to enter between them. ** Hera^ 
then,** to adopt the lang:uage of Bishop Butler, whose reasoning npon this sab> 
Ject bears a close resemblance to the present, ** we can go no farther. For it ii 
ridiculous to attempt to prove the truth of those perceptions whose truth we 
can no otherwise prove than by other perceptions or exactly the same kind with 
tiiem, and which there is just the same ground to suspect ; or to attempt to prove 
the truth of our faculties, which can no otherwise be proved than by toe om 
or means of those very suspected faculties themselves. *** 

1 may now advance a step farther, and observe that in all cases in which 
the agreement or disagreement of two or more ideas can be immediately 
perceived and compareid together, our knowledge is of a like kind, and cod- 
sequently approaches to intuitive ; although to other persons such ideas may 
be very remote, and require a long chain of intermediate ideas to connect or 
separate them, or prove their agreement or repugnancy. Thus I know intui- 
tively, or without going through, the process, that the arc of a circle is len 
than the entire circle; that a circle itself is a line equidistant in every put 
of it from its centre ; that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two nght 
angles ; that the square of four is sixteen. No man, however, can, perhus, 
have any kind of knowledge at first sight upon any of these subjects ; be 
cannot put the extreme ideas together in such a manner as to perceive their 
affreement or disagreement, and he is not acquainted with the intermediate 
ideas which are to compare them, and prove their relation. If he could per- 
ceive that relation at first sight, he would at first sight have intuitive know- 
ledge upon the subject ; and some persons have a much more comprehensive 
power of this kind than others; for they can perceive and compare the rela- 
tions of ideas both more readily and more extensively. Euler was a striking 
example of this endowment, in regard to the scienceof abstract quantities: 
Jedediah Buxton appears to have obtained a similar degree of intuitive 
knowledge in regard to the science of numbers ; and we seem in our own 
day to have another instance of the same kind in the very extraordinary young 
calculator from America, not more than eight years old.f 

I have already stated, that when we cannot immediately perceive the agree- 
ment or disagreement of two or more ideas, which we are desirous of bring- 
ing into comparison, we are obliged to seek out for some intervening idea 
whose agreement or disagreement with them is obvious to us ; and I have 
also stated, that as this general search is the immediate office of the faculty 
of reason, the knowledge thus obtained is called rational knowledge. In 
many cases we are so fortunate as to hit upon intervening ideas whose con- 
nexion with the one, the other, or both, as in a chain of perfect evidence, ii 
clear and distinct; and in such case, whether the reasoning consist of a 
single step or of many, as soon as the mind is able to perceive the connexion 
or repugnancy, the agreement or disagreement, of the ideas in question, the 
degree of rational knowledge hereby obtained becomes equal, or nearly so to 
urruiTiON, and is called demonstration. If the proofs, or intervening ideas, 
do not quite amount to this, we have necessarily an inferior degree of 
rational knowledge, and we distinguish it by the name of sELisr, assent, or 
opurioN ; and according to the nature of the proofs or intermediate ideas, as 
decided by the faculty of the judgment, the opinion is rendered indubitable, 

PROBABLE, conjectural, Or SUSPICIOUS. 

It is upon this comparison of two ideas, by means of a mediate idea expressed 
or understood, that most of our moral information or common knowledge 
would be found to depend, if we were to analyze it. Thus, on going into the 
street, and bearing a man whom I am acquainted with asking which is the 
way to London Bridge, I may, perhaps, observe to a by-stander, *' That man 
ought to know the way." The by-stander immediately compares the two 

* Amaofy of Religion, Xatarel and Rerealed. Of Peraonal IdenUty, forming Diss. I. 

t See •» Bonie account of Zeraii CoKnirn, an American child, wlio nwKivea some very remarkable now- 
en of aolrlng queitioitf in arirhnietic, by coropuution wiUioot writing, or any Titible conlrlraiK*.**— 
•nclioleoo'aJoomalafNaLPIiU.vo].xxriv.p.5i ^^ 
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ideas of goingto London Bridge, and the man's right to know the way, bai 
can find no connexion or agreement between them, and consequently is 
ignorant of what I mean. He applies to me, therefore, for the intermediate 
iaea by the question, " Why so 1^ and I give it to him by answering, ^ Be- 
€Uiuse he has repeatedly been the same road before :** and although he does 
not put the three ideas into the measured form of the schools, which is called 
a syllogism, every one as regularly passes through hi^i mind, and gives him 
the same satisfactory information as if they were to assume such order ^ in 
^hich case they would perhaps run as follows : — 

ETery man who goes repectedlv Uw tame road aboold know !ifai way; 
Thia man has been repeatedly the aame road : 
Therefine thia man ahould know hi» way. 

It would be absurd to introduce this part of logical analysis into common dis- 
course : but it is of high use in the closet, as teaching us precision, by com- 
pelling us to measure the force and value of every idea and word of which a 
proposition consists. We are indebted to Aristotle for its invention : and 
though it was at one time carried to an absurd excess, it has of late yeara 
been far too generally discontinued. 

The connective or intermediate idea is not always expressed either ia 
■peaking or writing ; and hence is not always obvious to tbe hearer or reader, 
though It is, or ought to be, so to the framer of the argument. Let me exer^ 
eise the ingenuity of the audience before me by throwing out as a trial, the 
following well-known sentiment of Mr. Pope : — 

¥nw gorems tnemm. ahoold himaelf be firee. 

Here are two distinct propositions ; and Dr. Johnson, not immediately per- 
ceiving their agreement, nor immediately hitting upon any intervening idea or 
proposition by which they might be united, declared the whole to be a riddle, 
ana that the poet might just as well have written, 

Who drirea ikt oxen ahonld himself be Al 

Had Johnson, however, lived in our own day, and turned his attention to 
the Continent, it would have been a riddle to him no longer ; for he would hare 
called to mind, as 1 doubt not every one before me lias done already, tbe 
mischief that has happened to many a free people on the Continent, from tiM 
unfortunate want of freedom in the sovereign who is placed over them, and 
his being under the detestable control of one of the worst, and, unluckily, one 
of the most universal, tyrants the world has ever witnessed.* He would have 
been, as every one before me must be, at once prepared to have connected the 
two ideas of Jreemen, — and the propriety of tneir being governed by a free 
sovereign^ by means of a third or intervening idea to this effect, that other- 
wise the people themselves might run no small risk of having their freedom 
destroyed by foreign force ; the whole of which might assume the following 
appearance if reduced to the form of a syllogism : — 

Who gorema flreemen ahoald be able to maintain their fireedom: 
But he who la not free himaelf la noc able to maintain dwir flPBtdom: 

Therefore, 

Who gorema freemen ahould himaelf be free. 

PaopcR or RIAL KNOWLEDGE, then, is of two kinds or. degrees, intuition and 
DEMONSTRATION ; bclow which, all the information we possess is imperfect 
knowledge or opinion. Mr. Locke, nevertheless, out of courtesy to the Car 
tesian hypothesis, rather than from any other cause, makes proper or rea 

*Ntpoi«»BioDapnrta. Thialactiii«waadrilwidtail8H> 
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knowledge to consist of three degrees, placing sensiUe knowledee, or tim 
obtained by an exercise of the external senses, below the two dlegTees ef 
intuition and demonstration, though above the authority of opinion. In most 
instances, however, the ideas we obtain from the senses are as clear and as 
identic as those obtained from any other source : and in all such cases the 
knowledge they produce is self-evident or intuitive. And alihougb« at tinies» 
the idea excited by a single sense may not be perfectly clear, yet, as we 
usually correct it, or destroy the doubt which accompanies it, by having 
recourse to another sense, which furnishes us with the proof or intennediats 
idea, the knowledge obtained, even in these cases, though not amounting to 
intuition, is of the nature of demonstration : whence all sensible knowledge 
(the organs of sense being in themselves perfect, and the objects folly withio 
their scope) falls, if I mistake not, under the one or the other of these tvo 
divisions. 

DsMONSTBATTvc KNOWLEDGE, where the intervening proofs or ideas perfona 
their part perfectly, approaches, as I have already Observed, to the certaintf 
of intuition. But it has generally been held that this kind of demonstratioa 
ean only take place in the science of mathematics, or, in other words, in idess 
of number, extension, and figure. I coincide, however, completely with Mr. 
Locke, in believing that the knowledge aflforded by physics may not onfie- 
quenUy be as certain. I have already stated that the knowledge we possese 
of our own existence is intuitive. Our knowledge of the existence of a God 
is, on the contrary, demonstrative. Examine, then, the proofs of this latter 
knowledge, and see whether it be less certain. Am 1 asked where proofs to 
this effect are to be found 1 On every side they press upon us in clusters.— 
I cannot, indeed, follow them up at the present moment, for it would require 
a folio volume instead of the close of a single lecture ; and I merely throw 
out the bint that tou may pursue it at home. But this I may venture to say, 
that whatever cluster we take, it will develope to us a certain proof, and, 
In its separate value, fall but little short of the force of self-evidence. If I 
ascend into heaven, he is there; in peerless splendour, in ineflRible majesty; 
diffusing, from an inexhaustible fountain, the mighty tide of light, and life, 
and love, from world to world, and from system to system. If I descend into 
the grave, he is there also ; slill actively and manifestly employed in the 
same benevolent pursuit: still, though in a different manner, promoting the 
calm but unceasin<r career of vitality and happiness ; harmoniously leading 
on the silent circle of decomposition and reorganization : fructifying the cold 
and gloomy regions of the tomb ; rendering death itself the mysterious source 
of reproduction and new existence ; and thus literally making the ^ dry bones 
live,' and the ^ dead sing praises" to his name. If I examine the world with- 
out me, or the world within me, I trace him equally to a demonstration:—! 
feel, — nay, mora thankee/, — lArriowhim to be eternal, omniscient, omnipotent, 
the creator of all things, and therefore God. I discover him, not by the vain 
maxims of tradition, or the visionary conceit of innate principles, but by the 
faculty with which he has expressly endowed me to search for himr---by my 
reason. There may, perhaps, be some persons, as well learned as unlearned, 
who have never brought together these proofs of his existence, and are 
therefore ignorant of him ; as there certainly are others who have never 
brought together tho proofs that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, and are therefore ignorant of geometry : but both facts have 
a like truth and a like foundation : both flow from and return to the 
fountain : for God is the author of every truth, — for God is truth itself. 
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LECTURE V. 

9N AllGlKirr AMD HODBIUI SKEPTICS. 

From a system that is simple, intelligible, and satisfactonr, adapted to the 
condition of man, and pregnant with useful instruction, we have now to torn 
our attention to a variety of hypotheses, that are scarcely in any instance 
i¥orthy of the name of s^'stems, and which it is difficult to describe otherwise 
than by reversing the terms we have just employed, and characterizing them 
as complicated, unintelligible, unsatisfactory; as not adapted to the con« 
dition of man, and barren of useful instruction. 

It is a distinguishing and praiseworthy feature in the Essay on Human 
Understanding, that it confines itself to the subject of human understanding 
alone, and that, in delineating the operations of the mind, it neither enters 
into the question of the substance of mind, or the substance of matter; nei* 
iher amuses us with speculations how external objects communicate with 
the senses, or the senses with the mental organ. It builds altogether upon 
the sure foundation of the simple fact, that the senses are influenced, and that 
they influence the mind; an4 as, in the former case, it calls the cause of this 
influence external objects, so in the latter case it calls the effects it prodncee 
internal ideas. Of the nature of these objects it says little, but of tkeir sub- 
siantive existence; of the nature of these ideas it says little, but of their truth 
or eiact correspondence with the objects that excite them ; its general view 
of the subject being reducible to the two following propositions : — 

First, that as objects are perceivable at a distance, and bodies cannot act 
where they are not, it is evident that something must proceed from them to 
produce impulse upon the senses, and that the motion hereby excited must be 
thence continued by the nerves, or connecting chain, to the brain or seat of 
sensation, so as to produce in our minds the particular ideas we have of 
them.* 

And, secondly, that the ideas thus produced, so far from being images or 
* pictiires of the objects they represent, have no kind of resemblance to them, 
except so far as relates to their real qualities of solidity, extension, figure, 
motion, or rest, and number.f 

Thus far, and thus far only, does the author of the Essay on Human Under^ 
standing indulge in a digression into physical science ; and even for Uiis he 
feels it necessary to offer an apology to his reader : ^ 1 hope,** says he, ^ I 
shall be pardoned this little excursion into natural philosophy, it being neces- 
sanr in our present inquiry.'^ 

For myself, I am glad he did not proceed farther, and should have been 
still more satisfied if he had not proceeded even so far ; for the subject 
proves itself, even in his hands, to be inexplicable ; and if he be here found 
to evince some degree of obscurity, it is only, perhaps, because it is not pos- 
sible to avoid it. Of the primary or real qualities of bodies, as he denomi- 
nates them, we know but little ; and it is probable, that Mr. Locke has enu- 
merated one or two under this head that do not properly belong to the list. 
' And although it is not difiicult to determine his meaning where he asserte 
that their ideas resemble them, as being drawn from patterns existing in the 
bodies themselves, the sense of the passage has been very generally mis- 
taken, and opinions have hence been ascribed to him which are contrary to 
the whole tenor of his system. In consequence of being real representa- 
tives of real qualities, they resemble them in respect to rbauty. Aiid this, I 
think, seems to be what Mr. Locke intended to express upon this subject ; 
though he does not discover his usual clearness as to what he designed to 
convey by the term mBsiMSLAHCE. This view, however, will be still more 
obivione by comparing ^e seventh, ninth, and twenty-third sections of the 
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eighth chapter of his second book, in which he asserts, that ^e BscoiiDAir 
qualities of bodies, as they are usually called, and which he contrasts with the 
piucARY before us, have no real existence in their respective lx>dies, and are 
nothing more than powers instead of qualities. And hence, while the ideas 
of the PRIMARY qualities of bodies are real representatives of real qualities, 
and to this extent resemble them, the ideas of their skcondart qualities are 
only real representatives of ostensible or imaginary qualities, in regard, at 
least, to the subjects to which they appear to belong, and, consequently, have 
NO RESEMBLANCE to them whatcvcr. 

What, however, Locke thus modestly glanced at, others, with all the con- 
fidence of the Greek philosophers, have boldly plunged into ; and the conse- 
quence has been, that they have met with the very same success as the 
Greek philosophers, and revived the very same errors : — some haring been 
bewildered into a disbelief of the soul, others into a disbelief of the body, and 
others again, still more whimsically, into a disbelief of both soul and body at 
the same time ; contending not only that there is no such thing as a worid 
about tbeiQ, but no such thing: as themselves, except at the very moment they 
start either this or any other idea of equal brilliance. 

We have already seen, that the ideas of the mind have no resemblance 
whatever to the external objects by which they are produced ; unless in the 
case of the primary qualities of bodies, in which, as just observed, the tenn 
resemblance may be applied in a figurative sense, the only sense, as I shall 
show more fully herealter, in which it was ever employed by Mr. Locke. 

This is a fact so clear as to be admitted by almost every school of phik)- 
aophy. ** Between an external object and an idea or thought of Uie miftd,* 
observes Dr. Beattie, ** there is not, there cannot possibly be, any resem- 
blance.'^* So, in continuation, ** a grain of sand and the globe of the earth; 
a burning coal and a lump of ice ; a drop of ink and a sheet of white paper, 
resemble each other in being extended, solid, figured, coloured, and divisiUe; 
but a thought or idea has no extension, solidity, figure, colour, or divisibility : 
so that no two external objects can be so unlike, as an external object, and 
(what philosophers call) the idea of it.'* To the same effect Dr. Potterfield: 
*^ How body acts upon mind, or mind upon body, I know not ; but this I am 
very certain of, that nothing can act or be acted upon where it is not ; and 
therefore our mind can never perceive any thing but its own modifications, 
and the various states of the sensorium to which it is present. So that it is 
not the external sun and moon which are in the heavens that our mind per- 
ceives, but only their image or representation impressed on the sensorium. 
How the soul of a seeing man sees those images, or how it receives those 
ideas from such agitations in the sensorium, I know not. But I am sure it 
can never perceive the extern;il bodies themselves, to which it is not present** 

Now allowing this fact, it follows, of inevitable necessity, that the miod 
does not of itself perceive an external world, even any thin? resembling an 
external world ; and we must take botli its existence and the nature of iu 
existence upon the evidence of our external senses. Such an authority may 
perhaps seem tolerably sufficient to most of my audience; and I trust l shall 
be able to prove, before we conclude, that the external senses are as honest 
and as competent witnesses as any court of judicature can reasonably desire. 
But it has somehow or other happened, as we have already seen, that there 
have been a few wise and grave men, and of great learning, talents, and monil 
excellence, in different periods of the world, who have had a strange suspi- 
cion of their competency : and have hunted up facts and arguments to prove 
that their evidence is not worth a straw ; that, in some cases, they have 
shown themselves egregious fools, and in others arrant cheats ; that the testi- 
mony of one sense often opposes the testimony of another sense; that whit 
appears smooth to the eye appears rough to tlie touch; that we cannot always 
distinguish a green from a blue colour ; and that we sometimes feel great awe 
and solemnity beneath a deep and growing ftound, which we at first take to 
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be a clap of thunder, but afterward find to be nothingr more than the ram- 
bling of a filthy cart ; that we mistake a phantasm, or phantasmagoria, for m 
figure of flesh and blood ; and occasionally see things just as clearly in our 
dreams as when we are awake, tliough all the world with which we have 
then any concern is a world of mere ideas — a world of our own making, and 
altogether independent of the senses ; and, consequently, that it is possible 
the poet may speak somewhat more literally than he intended, when he 
tells us 

Wa nre mich itnff 
At drettini are made on, and our Utile life 
Is rounded with a aloeiw* 

This sort of reasoning, however, has not been confined to modem times ; 
it was, as I have already observed, the very argument of Arcesilas, and the 
skeptics of the MmoLs Academy, as it was called ; who, in conseaueuce, cou« 
tended that there is no truth or solidity in any thing: no such tning as cer- 
tainty, or real knowledge ; and that all genuine philosophy or wisdom con- 
sists in doubting. From a cause somewhat similar, Pyrrho, as I have like- 
wise remarked, seems to have carried his skepticism to a still farther extra* 
vagance, though a very excellent man and enlightened philosopher in other 
respects : for he is said to have so far disbelieved the real existence of every 
thing before him that precipices were nothing; the points of swords and 
arrows were nothing ; the wheel of a carriage that threatened to go over hit 
own neck was nothing. Insomuch that his friends, who were not quite so 
far gone in philosophy, thought it right to protect him against the eflects of 
his own principles, and either accompanied him themselves or set a keeper 
over him under the milder name of a disciple. It was in vain that Plato pre- 
tended that the mind is loaded with intellectual archetypes, or the incorpo- 
real ideas, of all external objects ; Aristotle that it perceives by immaterial 
phantasms ; and Epicurus by real species or effigies thrown forth from the 
objects themselves : Pyrrho denied the whole of this jargon, and contended 
that if it could even be proved that the senses uniformly give a true account 
of things, as far as their respective faculties extend, still we obtain no more 
real knowledge of matter, of the substance that is said to constitute the ex- 
ternal world, than we do of the perceptions that constitute our dreams. If, 
said he, you affirm that matter consists of particles that are infinitely divisiblOy 
you ascribe the attribute of infinity to every particle ; and hence make a 
finite grain of sand consist of millions of infinite atoms ; and such is the train 
of argument of the atomic philosophers. While, on the contrary, if you con* 
tend, with the atomists, that matter has its ultimate atoms or primordial par- 
ticles, beyond which it is not possible to divide and subdivide it, show me 
spme of these particles, and let those senses you appeal to become the judges. 

Such was the state of things under the Greek philosophei-s : the existence 
of an external world and its connexion with the mind was supported, and sup- 
ported alone, by fine-spun hypotheses, that were perpetually proving their 
own fallacy ; and was denied or doubted of by skeptics who were perpetually 
proving the absurdity of their own doubts. 

Des Cartes, as we have already observed, thought, in his day, it was higli 
time to remove all doubt whatsoever, and to come to a proof up<m every thing; 
and he zealously set to work to this eflect. In the ardour of his own mind 
he had the fullest conviction of a triumph; and like a liberal antagonist he 
conceded to his adversaries all they could desire. He allowed a doubt upon 
every thing for the very purpose of removing it by direct proofs. He began, 
therefore, as we have alreacly seen, by doubting of his own existence : and. 
as we have also seen, he made sad work of it in the proofs he attempted 
to offer. 

Having satisfied himself, however, upon this point, he next proceeded to 
prove the existence of the world around him ; and, candidly following up the 
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fint principle he had laid down for the regulation of hit conduct, be 
detenninea to doubt of the evidence of the senses, excepting to far as they 
could bring proof of their correctness. But what prooi had the senses to 
offer 1 The very notion of a proof, as I took leave to observe in our last lee^ 
ture, consists in our obtaining a fact or an idea possessing a closer agreemeot 
or connexion with the thing to be proved than the fact or idea that the mind 
first perceives or is able to lay hold of. But what ideas can more closely 
agree or be more closely connected with an external world than the ideas 
produced by the senses, by which alono the mind perceives such world to 
exist? These are ideas of identity, of self-agreement; and, consequently, 
ideas which, like that of consciousness, it is neither possible to doubt of or 
to prove. They form, for the most part, a branch of intuitive knowledge, 
and we are compelled to believe whether we will or not. 

I say yor the most part, for I am now speaking of the common effect of ex- 
ternal objects upon the senses, and upon the mental organ. I am ready to 
admit that, under particular circumstsmces, the ideas they excite may not he 
perfectly clear : we may be at too great a distance from the object, or the 
sense of sight, smell, taste, or touch may be morbidly or accidentally obtuie; 
but in all these cases a sound mind is just as conscious of having ideas that 
are not clear, as it is, under other circumstances, of having distinct ideas. 
There is no imposition whatever : the mind equally knows that it has cer- 
tain knowledge in the latter instance, and that it has uncertain knowledge in 
the former. I mean, if it will exert itself to know by the exercise of its own 
activity ; for otherwise it may as well mistake in ideas that originate from 
itself as in those that originate from the senses. And in the case of its being 
conscious of an imperfect or indistinct idea, excited by one of the senses, 
what is the step it pursues 1 That which it uniformly pursues in every other 
case of imperfect knowledge : it calls in the aid of an intermediate idea by the 
exercise of another sense that is more closely connected or more clearly 
agrees with the idea that raises the question, and tiie faculty of the judgment 
determines, as in every other case. And here the knowledge, as I have 
already hinted at on a former occasion, loses indeed its intuitive character, 
and assumes, for the most part, the demonstrative. 

It was impossible, therefore, for Des Cartes to obtain any proofs whatever; 
and it being the very preamble of his system that his doubts should remain 
unless he could remove them by proofs, the only device that seemed to afford 
him a loophole to escape from his dilemma was an appeal to the veracity of 
the Creator. God, he asserted, has imprinted on the mind innate ideas of 
himself and of an external world; and though the senses offer no demonstra- 
tion of such a world, it is completely furnished to us by these intenial ideas : 
the senses, indeed, may deceive, but God can be no deceiver. And hence 
what appears to exist around us does exist. 

The existence of an external world, therefore, in the Cartesian philosophy 
is doubtful, so far as depends upon the senses ; for the testimony they offer 
is in itself doubtful. And hence it is not upon the evidence of our eyes and 
our hands, and our taste, smell, and hearing, that we are to believe that there 
is any body or any thing without us, but on the truth of those innate ideas 
of a something without us which are supposed to be imprinted on the mind, 
in connexion with the veracity of the Creator who has imprinted thenu 

But here another stumbling-block occurred to the progress of our philo- 
sophical castle-builder; and that was, the difficulty of determining, in regard 
to the number and extent of these innate ideas. His -friends Gassendi and 
Hobbes openly denied that there were any such ideas whatever, and put him 
upon his proofs, by which the whole system would be to be commenced again 
from its foundation; while Malebranche, one of the most zealous of all the 
disciples of Des Cartes, at the same time that he contended for the general 
doctrine of innate ideas, confessed that he had some doubts whether they 
extended to the existence of the world without us, or to any thing Iwt a 
knowledge of God and of our own being. 

Although, in his opinion, M. Des Cartes has proved the existence of bod? 
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by the strongest arguments that reason alone can fumish^ and ammienti 
inrhich he seems to suppose unexceptionable ; yet he does not admit that they 
amount to a full demonstration of the existence of matter. In philosophy^ 
says he, we ought to maintain our liberty as long, as we can, a$id to Miem 
noihing IrtU what evidence compels ta to believe. To be fully convinced of the 
existence of bodies it is necessary that we have it demonstrated to us, not 
only that there is a God, and that he is no deceiver^ but also that God has 
assured us that he has actually created such bodies ; and this, continues 
Malebranche, **I do not find proved in the works of M. Des Cartes. The 
faith obliges us to believe that bodies exist, but as to the evidence of this 
truth, it certainly is not complete ; and it is also certain that we are not in- 
vincibly determined to believe that any thing exists but God and our own 
mind. It is true that we have an kxtremc propensity to believe that we are 
surrounded with corporeal beings : so far I agree with M. Des Cartes : but 
this propensity, natural as it is, does not force our belief by evidence ; it only 
inclines us to believe by impression. Now we ought not to be determined in 
our judgments by any thing but light and evidence : if we suffer ourselves to 
be guided by the sensible impression, we shall be almost always mistaken.*^ 
Thus stood the question when the very learned and excellent Bishop of 
Cloyne, Dr. George Berkeley, entered upon its investigation. For Locke, as 
we have already seen, boldly overleaped the Cartesian tollgate of doubting, 
and was content to take the knowledge of our own existence upon ine 
authority of intuition, that of a God upon the authority of demonstration, and 
that of external objects upon the authority of our senses. Berkeley had 
minutely studied the rival systems of Des Cartes and Locke. With the latter 
he agreed that there is no such thin? as innate ideas, and with the former 
that the creed of a philosopher should be founded upon proof. But Locke 
had not proved the existence of an external world : he had only sent us to 
our senses, and had leA the question between ourselves and the evidence they 
offer; and thou|fh this is an evidence which Locke had assented to. Bishop 
Berkeley conceives it is an evidence that every man oufi^ht to examine and 
sift for himself. Upon this point, then, he deserted Locke for his rival, and 
commenced a chase for proors : 

He would noc wlUi a peremptorjr tont, 
AMeit Uie noae upoii hit face his own ; 

and looked around him for demonstrative evidence whether there be any 
thing in nature besides the Creator and a created mind. And the well-known 
result of the chase was that he could discover nothing else : he could dis- 
cover neither a material world nor matter of any kind; neither corporeal ob- 
jects nor corporeal senses, with which to feel about for objects ; he could not 
even discover his own head and ears, his own hands, feet, or voice, as sub- 
stantive existences ; and the whole that he could discover was proofs to 
demonstrate not only that these things have no substantive existence, but 
that it is impossible they could have any such existence : or, in other words^ 
that it is impossible that there can be any such thing as matter under any 
modification whatever, cognizable by mental faculties. 

Let us, however, attend to the limitation that external objects can have no 
fubstantive or maierial existence, for otherwise we shall (rive a caricature 
view of this hypothesis (which it by no means stands in need of), and ascribe 
to it doctrines and mischievous results which, if it he candidly examined, will 
not be found chargeable to it. Dr. Beattie, from not adverting to this limita- 
tion, appears, in his humorous description of the Bishop of Cloyne's prin- 
ciples, to have been mistaken upon several points ; and it is but justice to the . 
memory of a most excellent and exemplary prelate, as well as enlightened 
philosopher, to correct the errors into which his equally excellent and en- 
ughtened opponent has fallen. When Berkeley asserts that he can prove 
tlut there is nothing in existence but a Creator and created mind, and that 
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matter, and, consequently, material objects ai|d material organs hare not 
and cannot have, a being, he does not mean, as Dr. Beattie has represented 
him to mean, that he himself, or his own mind, is the only created bemg in the 
universe ;* nor that external objects and external qualities do not and cannot 
exist independent of, and distinct from, created mind. He allows as nneqoK 
Tocidly as Dr. Beattie himself the existence of fellow-minds or feUow-lmngs, 
possessing appropriate senses, as also the existence of external and real ob- 
jects, and of external and real qualities by which such senses are really and 
definitely influenced; contending alone that none of these objects or qualities 
are material, or any thing more than effects of the immediate agency of an 
ever-present Deity, " who," to adopt his own words, •* knows and compre- 
hends all things, and exhibits them to our view in such a manner, and accord- 
ing to such rules as he himself has ordained, and are termed by us the laws of 
nature. — When," says he, '* in broad daylight I open my eyes, it is not in mj 
power to choose whether 1 shall see or no, or to determine what particular 
objects shall present themselves to my view ; and so likewise as to the hea^ 
ing and other senses, the ideas imprinted on them are not creatures of my 
will. There is, therefore, some other will or spirit that produces them. The 
question between the materialists and me is not whether things have a real 
existence out of the mind of this or that person, ^ut whether they have an ab- 
solute existence, distinct from being perceived by (in) God and exterior to all 
minds? I assert as well as they, that since wc are affected from without, we 
must allow powers to be without in a being distinct from ourselves. So far 
we are agreed. But then we differ as to the kind of this powerful being. 1 
wUl have it to be spirit : they matter, or 1 know not what third nature.**t 

According to Dr. Beattie, Berkeley taught *' that external objects (that is, 
the things which we take for external objects) are nothing but ideas in oor 
minds ; and that independent of us and our faculties, the earth, the sun, and 
Uie starry heavens have no existence at all ; that a lighted candle has not 
one of those qualities which it appears to have ; that it is not white, nor lumi- 
nous, nor round, nor divisible, nor extended ; but that, for an}' thing we know» 
or can ever know to the contrary, it may be an Eg^yptian pyramid, the king of 
Prussia, a mad dog, the island of Madagascar, Saturn's ring, one of the Plei- 
ades, or nothing at all/' 

Now all this shows a fruitful fund of pleasantry, but in the present case it 
is pleasantry somewhat misapplied. It woind indeed be a woful state of 
things if such were the confusion or anomaly of our ideas, that we could never 
distinguish pne object from another, and were forever mistaking the king of 
Prussia for an Egyptian pyramid, a lighted candle for a mad dog, and the 
island of Madagascar for the Pleiades or Sntiirtrs ring. But it would be a 
state of things no more chargeable to Dr. Berkeley's than to Dr. Beattie^s 
view of nature ; since the former supposes as perfect a reality in external 
objects, that they have as perfect an independence of the mind that perceives 
them, the possession of as permanent and definite qualities, and as regular a 
catenation of cmises and effects, as the latter : or, in other words, it sup- 

Soses that all things exist as they appear to exist, and must necessarily pro- 
uce such effects as we find tliem produce, but that they do not exist corpo- 
really ; that they have no substrate and can have no substrate of matter, nor 
any other being than that given them by lh(j immediate agency of the Deity; 
or, in still fewer words, that all things exist and are only seen to exist in 
God : a representation of nature, which, however erroneous, is by no means 
necessarily connected with those mischievous and fatal consequences which 
Dr. Beattie ascribed to it, and whicli, if fairly founded, must have been suffi- 
cient not only to have deterred Bishop Berkeley from starting it at first, but 
those very excellent prelates and acute reasoncrs. Bishop Sherlock and 
Bishop Smallwood, from becoming converts to it afterward. 

The hypothesis, however, after taking away all undue colouring, and re- 
garding It as merely assuming the non-existence of matter and a material 
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woridt is still abundantly absurd in a philosophical point of view. Yet so 
fillip had Berkeley persuaded himself of its truth, that he had the firmest c<m- 
Tjction that if the world be, as it is said to be, composed of men, women, and 
children of a corporeal and material make, with ground beneath our feet and 
a sky over our heads, every body must in his heart believe as he believed* 
namely, that there are no such women or children, no such ground, sky, or 
any thing else but mind and mental perception. Nevertheless, whichsoever 
creed be true, he contended that it could make no difference in the regulation 
of our moral conduct; which he endeavours to prove by the following nota- 
ble strain of argument : *' That nothing gives us interest in the material world 
except the feelings, pleasant or painful, which accompany our perceptions; 
that these perceptions are the same whether we believe the material world to 
exist or not to exist ; consequently, that our pleasant or painful feelings are 
also the same ; and therefore that our conduct, which depends on our feelings 
and perceptions, must be the same whether we believe or disbelieve the ex- 
istence of matter.'' 

The more we reflect upon the native vigour and acuteness of Bishop Berke- 
ley's mind, as well as upon his extensive information and learning, the more 
we must feel astonished that he could for one moment be serious in the pro* 
fession of so wild and chimerical a creed. And to those who are not ac- 
quainted with the subject it may perhaps appear impossible for the utmost 
stretch of human ingenuity to push such a revery any farther. 

To the possession of such ingenuity, however, the celebrated author of the 
'* Treatise on Human Nature" is fairly and fully entitled. This notable per- 
formance,' though published anonymously, is well known to be the production 
of Mr. Hume ; and though, in the Kssays to which his name appears, he 
makes some scruple of acknowledging it, and hints ai its containing a few 
points which he subseqently thought erroneous, he maintains, in his avowed 
volumes, the same principles and the consequences of those principles so 
generally, that it is difficult to understand what errors he would wish the world 
to suppose he had ever retracted. 

In mounting into the sublime regions of metaphysical absurdity. Bishop 
Berkeley furnished him with the ladder ; but, as I have already hinted, Hume 
ascended it higher, and consequently, in his own opinion, had a more correct 
and extensive view of the airy scene before him. 

If, said he, there be nothing in nature but mind and the perceptions of 
mind, — perceptions diversified, indeed, by being sometimes stronger and some- 
times weaker, and which may hence be properly distinguished by the names 
of impressions and ideas, — ^how do we know that we possess a mind any 
more than that we possess a body, which no reasonable man or philosopher 
can possibly think of contending for 1 How do we know that there is any 
thing more than impressions and ideas 1 This is the utmost we can know ; 
and even this we cannot know to a certainty : for nobody but fools will pre- 
tend certainly to knorw or to believe any thing. These ideas and impressions 
follow each other, and are therefore conjoined, but we have no proof that 
there is any necessary connexion between them. They are *' a bundle of% 
perceptions that succeed each other with inconceivable rapidity, and are in a 
perpetual flux ;"* and hence I myself of to-day am no more the I myself of 
yesterday or to-morrow, than I am Nebuchadnezzar cr Cleopatra. 

Now all this nonsense in Bishop Berkeley, even had his lordship gone so 
far, which, however, he did not do, we could laugh at ; for his mind was of 
too excellent a cast to mean mischief. But it is impossible to make the same 
idlowance to Mr. Hume, since the doctrines he attempts to buUd upon this 
nonsense effectually prevent us from doing so. 

If the mind of every man become every moment a different being, all pu- 
nishment for crime must be absurd ; for you can never hit the culprit, who is 
every moment slipping through your fingers, and may as well hang the sheriiF 
as the thief. No philosopher, it seems, can even dream of believing in an 

* TtmL oa RoBian Nat vol. 1. p. 438, Ibe. 
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external worid, and yet (putting by the trash of innate ideas) what other a^ 
gnments have we, continues the same school, if school it may be called, fiv 
&e existence and attributes of a Supreme Being. You may talk of power, 
but it is a word without a meaning: we can form no idea of power, nor of any 
being endued with any power, much less of a being endued with infinite power. 
And we can never have reason to believe that any object or quality of an ol^ect 
exists of which we cannot form an idea. It is, indeed, unreasonable to believe 
God to be infinitely wise and good while there is any evil or disorder in the uni- 
verse ; nor have we any sound reason to believe that the world, whatever it 
may be, proceeds from him, or from any cause whatever. We can never 
fairly denominate any thing a cause till we have repeatedly seen it produce 
like effects ; but the universe is an effect quite singular and unparalleled ; aod 
hence it is impossible for us to know any thing of its cause ; it is impossibte 
for us to know that tliere is any universe whatever; any creature or suiy Cr^ 
ator ; or any thing in existence but impressions and ideas.* 

It is not my intention to enter into these arguments, nor is it necessary. 
For though there had been ten times more force or more folly in them than 
there is, we have already traced the Babel-building to its foundation, and know 
that it rests upon emptiness. 

Scotland has the disgrace of having given birth to this hvdra of absmdity 
and malignity : she has also the honour of having produced the Hercules by 
whom it has been strangled. She has, indeed, amply atoned : for she has 
produced a Hercules in almost every one of her universities. True to the 
nigh charge reposed in them, the public guardians of her morals have started 
forth from E^nburgh, Glasgow, and AbeHeen, armed in celestial panofdy.aiid 
equally masters of their weapons. Neither argument nor raillery have been 
spared on the occasion ; and instead of invidiously inquiring whether Reid, 
Beattie, or Stewart be chiefly entitled to the honours of the victory, let in 
vote them our thanks in the aggregate. The only regret (and it is incident 
to human affairs that in almost every victory there should be a regret) is that 
in pulling down one hypothesis they should have thought it requisite to build 
up another, and to give a proof of their own weakness in the midst of their 
own triumph. But this is a subject which must be reserved for our next lec- 
ture. I cannot, however, consent to quit our present connexion with Mr. 
Hume, without adverting to Dr. Beattie's very witty, and I may say, for the 
most part, logical pleasantry upon the leading principle of Mr. Hume's hy- 
pothesis, that our impressions and ideas of things only differ in degrees of 
strength ; the idea being an exact copy of the impression, but only accom- 
panied with a weaker perception. Upon this proposition Dr. Beattie remarks 
as follows :t ^ When 1 sit by the fire, I have an impression of heat, and I can 
form an idea of heat when 1 am shivering witli cold ; in the one case 1 have 
a stronger perception of heat, in the other a weaker. Is there any warmth 
in this idea of heat ? There must, according to this doctrine : only the warmth 
of the idea is not quite so strong as that of the impression. For this author 
repeats it again and agam, that * an idea is by its nature weaker and fainter 
than an impression, but is in every other respect' (not only similar but) * the 
same.'J N^yt he goes farther, and says, that * whatever is true of the one 

* Mr. Hume mmiw to have been only a «peru1ntivf ndvncate or h\i own doctrines: the Biahopof Ckiym, 
like Uie Greek skeptica to whom we have formerly ncivert**d, wai» a real believer. And U b not a little 
aiiigular that the fundamental nthni^m on which the docirineM of UoodtiHin are founded, a« prnfeflMBd 
throughout the Burinan empire, has piven rise, even in the pn^KC'iit day, to a sect of philoMtphlcaTakepika 
of the very same kind ; of which Mr. Judt-tm, the intcllicinit American mii«ionary In whma 1 hava 
already alluded (Her. m. Lecu iii.), givKs u«, in Iii8 Journal, tlM> following notable example : — '* May90ll^ 
I9n. EUicnuntered anothrr new rliaractcr, one Mounp; I<oiig, from ilie neighbourhood uf Sbway dnung, 
a diaciple of the great Tongdwan teacher, the acknowledg»:d h'-ad of till the netnl atheists in the eoaairy. 
Liko the rest of the sect, Moung I<(mg is, in reality, a complete skeptic, acarcely bdlering Mi 
own existence. They any lie Ih always quarrelling with liis ui('e on some nietaphycical point. For 
fostance, if she says, " Tim lire in ready," lie will reply, " Rice ! What is ricel Is it matter or spfrlt t fi 
it an idea, or ia it a nonentity V Peihaiis she will ssy, " It is inntier !*' and be will reply, ** Well, wife, 
and what is matter 1 Are you sure there is any audi tiling in existence, or are you merely aub|ect in a d»> 
Itniion of tlie ranses 1'*— Account of the Americau Baptist Miiwion to the Burman Empire, ftc by A. E. 
Judson, p. 304, 8va Lond. 1833. 
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mutt be acknowledged concerning the other ;** and he is so confident of (he 
truth of this maxim, that he makes it one of the pillars of his philosophy 
To those who may be inclined to admit this maxim on his authority, 1 would 
propose a few plam questions. Do you feel any, even the least, warmth in 
the idea of a bonfire, a burning mountain, or the general conflagration t Do 
you feel more real cold in Virgil's Scythian winter than in Milton's descriptioB 
of the flames of hell ? Do you acknowledge that to be true of the idea of 
eating, which is certainly true of the impression of it, that it alleviates hun- 
ger, mis the belly, and contributes to the support of human life t If yoa 
answer these q[uestions in the negative, you deny one of the fundamental 
principles of this philosophy. We have, it is true, a livelier perception of a 
friend when we see him, than when we think of him in his absence : but this 
is not all : every person of a sound mind knows, that in the one case we be- 
lieve, and-are certain, that the object exists, and is present with us ; in' the 
other we believe, and are certain, that the object is not present : which, how- 
ever, they must deny who maintain that an idea diflers from an impression 
only in being weaker, and in no other respect whatsoever. 

** That every idea should be a copy and resemblance of the impression 
whence it is derived ; — that, for example, the idea of red should be a red idea ; 
the idea of a roaring lion a roaring idea ; the idea of an ass, a hairy, long- 
eared, sluggish idea, patient of labour, and much addicted to thistles ; that 
the idea of extension should be extended, and that of solidity solid ; — that a 
thought of the mind should be endued with all, or any, of the qualities of 
matter ; — is, in my judgment, inconceivable and impossible. Yet our author 
takes it for granted ; and it is another of his fundamental maxims. Such ie 
the credulity of skepticism !" 

It is a singular comcidence, that while the substantive existence of an ex- 
ternal world was thus hotly attacked by metaphysics, the science of physicf 
should have proved just as adverse to it ; thus reviving, as we have ^readj 
seen, the very same double assault to which it had been exposed at Athens^ 
shortly after the establishment of the Academy. This latter controversy 
commenced and hinged upon what are the real qualities of matter. Hea^ 
cold, colours, smell, taste, and sonnds had been pretty generally banished 
from the list about the middle of the seventeenth century. Locke contended, 
afler Sir Isaac Newton, for solidity, extension, mobility, and figure : but it 
was soon found that there is a g^eat difiiculty in granting it solidity : that the 
particles of bodies never come into actual contact, or influence each other 
oy the means of objective pressure ; that however apparently solid the mass 
to which they belong, such mass may be reduced to a smaller bulk by cold, 
as it may be increased in bulk by heat ; that we can hence form no concep- 
tion of perfect solidity, and every fact in nature appears to disprove its ex- 
istence. The minutest corpuscle we can pick out is capable of a minuter 
division, and the parts into which it divides possessing the common nature 
of the corpuscle which has produced them, must necessarily be capable of a 
still farther division ; and, as such divisions can have no assignaole limit, 
matter must necessarily and essentially be divisible to infinity. For these 
and similar reasons M. Boscovich contended that there is no such thing as 
solidity in matter ; nor any thine more than simi)le, unextended, indivisible 
points, possessing the powers of attraction and repulsion, yet producing ex- 
tension by their combination.! 

Upon the self-contradiction of this h3rpothesis I have found it necessary to 
comment on a former occasion ;J and shall now, therefore, only farther ob- 
serve, that it just as completely sweeps the whole of matter away with a . 
physical broom, as the systems of Berkeley and Hume do with a metaphy- 
sical; for, by leaving us nothing but unextended points, possessing mere 
powers without a substrate, it leaves nothing at all,— a world, indeed, but a 



• l^etUie on Human Katare, vol. t. p. 41. t TTxwfa PblloanptiiB Nataralia, Vlen. 1738. 

X SeriM I. LMturt lU, 8« atao I>r. WoUaatOD*a paper ^'Oo Um flnUa Enaat of Um AtmoipiMn," 
run Tnaa. 18K, p. 89. 
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worid ^ without form, and void ;** with darkness, not only I^K>ll the (aee of 
the deep, but there and every where else. 

•* That nothing," says Dr. Reid, '* can act immediately where it is not, I 
think must be admitted ; for I think, with Sir Isaac Newton, that power 
without substance is inconceivable.*^ Lord Karnes, however, in his Elements 
of Criticism, though a strong advocate for the common-sense system, ex- 
presses his doubts of the doctrine contained in tliis passage. 

To complete the folly of the age, and fix the laugh of the simple against 
the wise, while Berkeley, Hume, and Boscovich were thus, in their different 
ways, dissipating the world of matter, in favour of the world of mind, 
another set of p^osophers started up, — 
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Tiunas, Immaneinque lurinam/ 

An toipiout, earth-born, fierce, Tiianlc rac«,— 

and put to flight the world of mind in favour of the world of matter. Hobbes, 
who was a contemporary and friend of Des Cartes, courageously led the van, 
and 'did ample justice, and somewhat more than ample justice, to the senses, 
by contendmg that we have no other knowledge than what they supply as 
with, and what they themselves derive from the world before them ; that the 
mind is nothing more than the general result of their action ; and that with 
them it begins, and with them it ceases. 

To Hoboes succeeded Spinosa, who was born in the very same year with 
Locke, and who carried forward the crusade of matter against mind, to so 
illimitable a career, that he made the world, the human senses, the human 
sold, and the Deity himself, matter and nothing else : all one common mate- 
iial being ^ no part of which can or ever could exist otherwise than as it it, 
and consequently every part of which is equally the creature and the Creator. 

In the midst of these indiscriminate assaults appeared Hartley, whose 
learning, benevolence, and piety entitle his memory to be held in veneration by 
every good man. He strenuously contended for the existence of mind and 
matter as distinct principles ; and conceived it was in his power to settle the 
general controversy, by showing what Locke hud failed to do, or rattier what 
he had too much modesty to attempt, the direct means by which the external 
senses, and consequently the external world, operate upon the mmd. And 
hence arose the well-known and at one time highly popular hypothesis of 
the association of ideas. It was conceived by Dr. Hartley that the nervous 
fibrils, which form the medium of communication between the external 
senses and the brain or sensory, are solid and elastic capillaments, that on 
every impression of objects upon the senses the nervous chord, 'immediately 
connected wiih the sense, vibrates through its whole length, and commu- 
nicates the vibration to the sul)stance of the brain, and particularly to its 
central region, which is the seal of sensation, leaving upon every commu- 
nication a mark or vestige of itself; which produces a sensation, and excites 
its correspondent perception or idea. The more frequently these vibrations 
are renewed, or the more vigorously they are impressed, the stronger will 
be the vestiges or ideas they induce; and as, in every instance, they occasion 
yibratiuncles, or miniature vibrations, through the substance of the brain 
itself, a foundation is hereby laid for a series of slighter vestiges, sensations, 
and id^s after the primary vibrations have ceased to act. And hence ori- 
ginate the faculties of memory and imagination. And as any order of vibra- 
tions, by being associated together a certain number of times, obtain a habit 
of mutual influence, any single sensation or single idea belonging to sucb 
order acquires a power of calling the whole train into action, either synchro* 
nously or successively, whenever, called into action itself. 

Now, according to this system, the brain of man is a direct sensitive violin, 
consisting of musical strings, whose tones go off in thirds, fifths, and eighths, 

• Bor. lUi. UL 4. 
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BB reffulariy as in a conttnon fiddle, through the whole extent of its diapason t 
and the orator who understands his art, may be said, without a figure, to plaj 
skilfully upon the brains of his auditors. The hypothesis, however, is inge- 
nious and elegant, and has furnished us with a variety of detached hints of 
great value ; but it labours under the following fatal objections : First, the 
nervous fibres have little or no elasticity belonging to them, less so perhiqpe 
than any other animal fibres whatever ; and next, while it supposes a sotil 
distinct from the brain, it leaves it no office to perform : for the medullary 
vibrations are not merely causes of sensations, ideas, and associations, but 
in fact the sources of reason, belief, imagination, mental passion, and all other 
intellectual operations whatever. 

Admitting, therefore, the full extent of this hypothesis, still it gives us no 
information about the nature uf the mind and its proper functions ; and leaves 
us just as ignorant as ever of the power by which it perceives the qualities of 
external objects. The difficulty was felt by many of the advocates for the 
associate system, especially by Priestley and Darwin; and it was no sooner felt 
than it was courageously attacked, and m their opinion completely overcome. 
Nothing was clearer to them than that Dr. Hartley had oveiioaded his system 
with machinery : that no such thing as a mind was wanting distinct from the 
brain or sensory itself: that ideas, to adopt the language of Darwin, are the 
actual contractions, motions, or configurations of the fibres which constitute the 
immediate organ of sense, and consequently material things ;* or, to adopt 
the language of Priestley, that ideas are just as divisible as the archetypes 
or external objects that produce them ; and, consequently, like other parts 
of the material frame, may be dissected, dried, pickled, and packed up, like 
herrings, for home-consumption or exportation, according as the foreign or 
domestic market may have the largest demand for them. And consequently, 
also, that the brain or censory, or the train of material ideas that issue from 
it, is the soul itself; not a fine-spun flimsy immaterial soul or principle of 
thought, like that .of Berkeley or even of Hume, existing unconnectedly in 
the vast solitude of universal space, but a solid, substantial, alderman-like 
soul, a real spirit of animation, fond of good cheer and good company ; that 
enters into all the pursuits of the body while alive, and partakes of one com- 
mon fate in its dissolution. 

If there be too much crassitude in this modification of materialism, as has 
generally been supposed, even by materialists themselves, there is at least 
something tangible in it : somethmg that we can grasp and cope with, and ftii 
and understand ; which is more, I fear, than can be said of those subtle and 
more complicated modifications of the same substrate, which have somewhat 
more lately been brought forward in France to supply its place, and which 
represent the human fabric as a duad, or even a triad of unities, instead of a 
mixed or simple unity ; as a combinationf of a corruptible life within a cor- 
ruptible life two or three deep, each possessing its own separate faculties or 
manifestations, but covered with a common outside. 

This remark more especially applies to the philosophers of the French 
school; and particularly to the system of Dumast, as modified by Bichat: 
under which more finished form man is declarea to consist of a pair of 
lives, each distinct and coexistent, under the names of an organic and an 
animal life ; with two distinct assortments of sensibilities, an unconscious and 
a conscious. Each of these lives is limited to a separate set of organs, runs 
its race in parallel steps with the other; commencing coetaneously and 
perishing at the same moment.^ This work appeared at the close of the 
past century ; was read and aamired by most physiolo^sts ; credited by 
many ; and became the popular production of the day. Within ten or twelve 
years, however, it ran its course, and was as generally either rejected or for- 

S»tten even in France ; and M. Richerand first, and M. Magendie since, have 
ought themselves called upon to modify Bichat, in order to render him 
more palatable, as Bichat had already modined Dumas. Under the last series 
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of remodellinfif, which is that of M. Magendie, we have certainly an Im- 
provement, though the machinery is quite as oomplex. lustead of two dis- 
tinct lives M. Magendie presents us with two distinct sets or systems of 
action or relation, each ol which has its separate and peculiar functions, a 
system of nutritive action or relation, and a system of vital. To which is 
added, by way of appendix, another system, comprising the functions of 
generation.* Here, however, the brain is not only the seat but the organized 
substance of the mental powers : so that, we are expressly told, a man must 
be as ho is made in his brain, and that education, and even loric itself, is of do 
use to him. ^ There are,** says M. Magendie, "justly celebrated persons 
who have thought differently ; but they have hereby fallen into grave errofs." 
A Deity, however, is allowed to exist, because, adds the writer, it is comfon- 
able to think that he exists, and on this account the physiologist cannot doubt 
of his being. ** L*iRtelIigence de Thomme," says he, ** se compose de pbeno- 
m^nes tellement diff^rens de tout ce que presente d'ailleurs la nature, qu*OD les 
rapporte a un 6tre particuliere qu^on regarde comme une emanation de la 
Divinity. II est trop consolant de croire a cet elrt^ pour que le physiolo^ste 
m^tte en doute son existence ; mais la 8everit6 de langage ou de logiqoe 
que comporte maintenant la physiologic exige que Ton traitc de Tintelligence 
humaine comme si elle ^tait le resultat de Taction d*un organe. En sVcartaiU 
de cettemarche, des hommcs justement c^lebres sont tomb^s dans des^roMi 
srrsttr* ; en la suivant, on a, d'ailleurs, le grand avantage dc conserver la 
m^me m^thode d'^tude, et de rendre tres faciles des choses qui aont envisa- 
ges g^n^ralement comme presqu' au-dessus de Tesprit humain.*' — ^11 existe 
une science dont le but est, d^apprendrc a raisonner justement: c'est la 
logique: mais le jugcmcnt erron^ ou Tesprit faux (for judgment, genius, and 
imagination, and therefore false reasoning, all depend on organization) tieo- 
nent a I'organization. 11 est impossible de se changer a cci egard ; nous 
restons, tels que la nature nous a faits."t 

Dr. Spurzheim has generally been considered, from the concurrent tenor 
of his doctrines, as belonging to the class of materialists ; but this is to mis- 
take his own positive assertion upon the subject, or to conclude in opposition 
to it. He speaks, indeed, upon this topic with a singular hesitation and re- 
serve, more so, perhaps, than upon any other point wliatever ; but as far as 
he chooses to express himself on so abstruse a subject, he regards the soul 
as a distinct being from the body, and at least intimates that it may be nearer 
akin to the Deity. Man is with him also possessed of two lives, an auto- 
matic and animal: the first produced by organization alone, and destitute of 
consciousness ; the second possessed of consciousness dependent on the 
soul, and merely manifesting itself by organizntion. " We do not," says he, 
** attempt to explain how the body and soul are joined together and exercise 
a mutual influence. We do not examine what the soul can do without the 
body. Semis, so far as we know, may be united to bodies at the moment of 
conception or afterward ; they may be different in all individuals, or of the 
aame kind in every one ; they may be emanations from God, or something 
essentially different."! The mind of this celebrated craniologist seems to be 
wonderfully skeptical and bewildered upon the subject, and studiously avoids 
the important question of the capacity of the soul for an independent and 
future existence; but with the above declaration he cannot well be arranged 
in the class of materialists. 

The hypothesis which has lately been started by Mr. Lawrence^ is alto- 
gether of a different kind, and though undoubtedly much simpler than any of 
the preceding, does not seem to be built on a more stable foundation. Accord- 
ing to his view of the subject, organized differs from inorganized matter 
merely by the addition of certain properties which are called vital, as sensi- 
bility and irritability. Masses of matter endowed with these new propebtiis 
become organs and systems of organs, constitute an animal frame, and exe- 

• Pr«ci« Elementaire de Phynlolngie, tnm. H. 8%'0. P«i1b, 1816, 1817. 
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cute distinct sets of pvrpobbs or fcnctions; for functions and purposes car-' 
ried into execution ar^ here synonymous. '* Life is the assemblage of all 
the functions (or purposes), and the general result of their exercise.*** 

Life, therefore, upon this hypothesis, instead of being a twofold ^r three* 
fold reality, running in a combined stream, or in parallel lines, has no r^ditf 
whatever. It has no esse or independent existence. It is a mere assemblage 
of PURPOSES, and accidental or temporary properties : a series of phenomena,t 
as Mr. Lawrence has himself correctly expressed it ; — a name without a thing. 
'* We know not," says he, ^ the nature of the link that unites these pheno- 
mena, though we are sensible that a connexion must exist ; and this convic- 
tion is sufficient to induce us to give it a name, which the vuloar regard as the 
sign of a particular principle ; though in fact that name can only indicate 
the ASSEMBLAGE OP THE PHENOMENA which havc occasioucd its formation.'^ 

The human frame is, hence, a barrel-organ, possessing a systematie 
arrangement of parts, played upon by peculiar powers, and executing partis 
cular pieces or purposes ; and life is the music produced by the general 
assemblage or result of the harmonious action. So long as either the vital or 
mechanical instrument is duly wound up by a res^ular supply of food, or of 
the wince, so long the music will continue : but both are worn out by thenr 
own action ; and when the machine will no longer work, the life has tlui 
same close as the music ; and in the language of Cornelius Gallus as quoted 
and appropriated by Leo. X., 

redil in nlhilam, quod fait tnte nihil. 

There is, however, nothing new either in this hypothesis or in the present 
explanation of it. It was first started in the days of Aristotle by Aristoxe- 
nus, a pupil of his, who was admirably skilled in music, and by profession a 
physician. It was propounded to the world under the name of the system of 
HARMONY, either from the author's fondness for music, or from his comparing 
the human frame to a musical instrument, and his regarding life as the result 
of all its parts acting in accordance, and producing a general and harmonious 
effect.^ 

We nave already had occasion to notice this hypothesis in a former lecture, 
and the triumphant objections with which it was met by the Stoics as well as 
b^ the Epicureans ;|| as also that it has at times been revived since, and espe- 
cially by M. Lusac, who extended it to even a wider range : while the same 
objections remain unanswered to the present hour, and seem to be altogether 
unanswerable. 

There is, moreover, the same looseness in the term phenomena, employed 
by Mr. Lawrence and the French writers just adverted to, as we have re- 
marked in many of the opposers of Mr. Locke, who seem to be afraid of 
fettering themselves with definite terms or definite ideas. This looseness may 
be convenient in many cases, but it always betrays weakness or imprecision. 
In the mouth of the Platonists and Peripatetics of ancient Greece, we dis- 
tinctly know that the term phenomena denoted the archetypes of the one, or - 
the phantasms of the other. We understand it with equal clearness as made 
use of, though in very diflbrent senses, by Leibnitz in reference to his system 
of PRE-ESTABLISHED HARMONT, aud by Professor Robson, in reference to that 
of Boscovich. But when M. Magendie, or Mr. Lawrence, tells us that "human 
intelli|^nce," which is the phrase of the former, in the passage just quoted, 
or *' life,'' which is that of the latter, is a composition or assemblage of phe- 
nomena, — a ** result op the action of an organ," — we have no distinct notion 
whatever put before us. The " purposes," or ** properties,** or •• functions,** 
or whatever it is they intend under the name of phenomena, certainly do not 
ieem to be strictly material in themselves, though we are told they are, in 
■ome way or other, the product of a material organ : but whether they be the 
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phantasms of tbe Greek schools, the visioiis of Bfalebranche or Bericeley.ths 
matheniatieal points of Boscovich, the APFABinoifs or appbjleamcis of tht 
Common-Sense hypothesis,— whether they be a name or a thing, any thing or 
nothing, the writers themselves have given us no clew to determine, and per- 
haps have hardly determined for themselves. 

We have thus travelled over a wide extent of ground, but have not yetqmte 
reached our journey's end. It still remains to us. to examine the pofNilu 
hypothesis of the present day, put forth from the north, under the C9q[itivating 
title of the System of Common Sense ; produced undoubtedly from the best mo- 
tives, and offered as a universal and infallible specific for all the wounds ind 
weaknesses we- may have incurred in our encounters with the preceding 
combatants. 

The consideration of this shall form the subject of our ensuing lecture; 
and I shall afterward, by your permission, follow up the whole by submittinf 
a few general observations on the entire subject, and endeavour to collect for 
your use, from the wide and tangled wilderness in which we have been bett- 
ing, the few flowers and the little fruit that may behonesUy worth the trooUe 
orpreservation. 



LECTURE VI. 

ON THE HTP0THB8I8 OP COMMON SBHSB. 



It must be obvious, I think, to every one who has attentively watched the 
origin and progress of those extraordinary and chimerical opinions thxoogfa 
which we have lately been wading, and whfch have been dressed up by phi- 
losophers of the rarest endowments and deepest learning, into a show of 
systems and theories, that the grand cause of their absurdities is attributable 
to the imperfect knowledge we possess respecting the nature andqaalieiesof 
matter, and the nature and qualities of those perceptions which material ob- 
jects produce in the mind, through the medium of the external senses. 

These perceptions, however accounted for, and whatever they have been 
supposed to consist in, have in most ancient, and in all modem, schools been 
equally denominated ideas ; and hence ideas have sometimes implied modifi- 
cations, so to speak, of pure intelligence, which was the opinion of Plato and 
of Berkeley; of immaterial apparitions or phantasms, which was that of 
Aristotle, and in a certain sense may perhaps be said to have been that of 
Hume ; of real species or material images, which was that of Epicurus, of 
Sir Kenelm Digby,* and many other schoolmen of the middle of the seven- 
teenth century ; of mere notional resemblances, which was that of Des 
Cartes ; and of whatever it was the ultimate intention of any of these scho- 
lastic terms to signify, whether phantasm, notion, or species ; whatever is 
the object of the understanding when a man thinks, or the mind can be em- 
ployed about when thinking, which was that of Locke, and is the fair import 
of the word in popular speech. 

It is possible, moreover, that this indiscriminate use of the saipe term to 
express different apprehensions, and particularly in modem times, has contri- 
buted to many of the errors which are peculiarly chargreable to the metaphy- 
sical writers of modem times. But this opinion has been carried much farther 
by Dr. Reid, who has persuaded himself that the word idea has been the rock 
on which all the metaphysical systematizers, from the time of Aristotle to 
his own era, have shipwrecked themselves ; and hence, having determined to 
oppose the absurdities of his own countryman Mr. Hume, by the introduction 



* Ht wu winnly oppoMd by Alexander Roa*, of Rndlbrastle minnonr, who wm a staneli ArirtfttiHML 
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of a new hypothesis, he thought the better way would be to elear the ground 
on every side, by an equal excommunication of this mischievous term, and 
of every system into which it had ever found an entrance ; whence all the 
authors of such systems, whatever may have been their views or principles 
in other respects, he has lumped together by the common name of IdealuU, 

The motive of Dr. Reid was pure and praiseworthy : he entered the arena 
with great and splendid talents ; and soon found himself powerfully abetted 
by his friends, Dr. Adam Smith, Dr. Beattie, Lord Kames, Dr. Campbell, and 
Mr. Dugald Stewart : but it must be obvious to every one, that in the execn- 
tion of his motive he has carried his resentment to a strange and somewhat 
ludicrous extreme. Idea is a word sufficiently harmless in itself, and even 
his own friends have not chosen to follow him in his Quixotic warfare against 
it ; and have, consequently, continued to use it, in spite of his outlawry and pro- 
scription : while to arrange under the same banner every one who has employed 
this term, and to impute the same dangerous tendency to every hypothesis 
in which it is to be met with, is to make the wearing of a blue or a chocolate 
coat a sure sign of treason, and to assert that every man who is found thoa 
habited deserves hanging. 

Mr. Locke distinctly tells us, that he uses the term idea in its popular sensey 
and only in its popular sense. But he uses it, and that is enough: — the mis- 
chief is in the word itself. It has, however, been attempted to be proved that 
he has not always known the sense in which he did use it ; and that he haa 
sometimes employed it in a popular and sometimes in a scholastic import, as 
denoting that certain ideas are not mere notional perceptions, but material 
images or copies of the objects which they indicate, by which means he has 
given a strong handle to such materialists, or favourers of materialism, as Hart- 
ley, Priestley, and Darwin : while, by his striking away from bodies all their 
secondary qualities, as taste, smell, sound, and colour, he has given a similar 
handle to such immaterialists as Berkeley and Hume. 

Now, it is not often that a theory is accused of leaning north and south at 
the same time ; and whenever it can be so accused, the charge is perhaps 
the highest compliment that can be paid to it, as proving, its uprightness and 
freedom from bias. But it was absolutely necessary for the success of the 
new hypothesis that the Essay on Human Understanding should be demon- 
strated to be radically erroneous, and particularly to have some connexion in 
the way of causation with what may be called the physical speculations of 
the day, whether of materialism or of immaterialism : since so long as this 
remained firm, so long as the system maintained its ground, the immortal 
edifice proposed to be erected — monumerUum are perennius — could fiud no 
place for a foundation ; and on this account, and, so far as I can learn, on this 
account alone, the name of Locke has been placed among ** the most cele- 
brated promoters of modern skepticism ;^* though it is admitted that nothing 
was farther from his intention. 

It is hence requisite, before we enter upon a survey of this new h3rpothe8i8, 
to inquire how far the objections which were offered against Mr. Lookers 
theory are founded in fact. I have already mentioned two of the more pro- 
minent, and I shall have occasion to mention two others immediately. 

We are told, in the first place, that Mr. Locke has not used the term idea in 
all instances in one and the same signification ; and that while it sometimes 
imports something separate from body, it sometimes imports a modification 
of body itself. 

But this is egregiously to mistake his meaning, and to charge him with a 
confusion of conception which only belongs to the person who can thus 
interpret him. Des Cartes, after most of tlie Greek philosophers, had asserted^ 
that our ideas are in some way or other exact images of the objects presented 
to the senses : Mr. Locke, in opposition to this assertion, contendeld, that so 
far from being exact images they have not the smallest resemblance to them 
in any respect, with the exception of those ideas that represent the real <mp 
primary qualities of bodies, or such as belong to bodies intrinsically; and 
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which, in hit own day, were aurnxMed to consist of fignreyezteDsioDySolidilj 
motion or rest« and number. These qualities being bbal in the bodies ii 
which they appear, the ideas which reallv represent them are« in his opinion, 
entitled to be called rbsbmblancks of them ; while the ideas of the secondaiy 
qualities of bodies, or those which are not real but merely ostensible, or 
which, in other words, do not intrinsically belong to the bodies in which they 
appear, as colour, sound, taste, and smell, are not entitled to be called resem- 
blances of them. Now, what does such observation upon these two sets of 
oualities amount to? Plainly and unequivocally to this, and nothing more; 
tnat as the first set of ideas are real representatives of real qualities, and the 
latter real representatives of ost^^n^ible qualities, there is in the former case 
a resemblance of reality, thou|h there is no other resemblance, and, in the 
latter case, no resemblance of reality, and, consequently, no resemUanee 
whatever. The resemblance is in respect to the reality of the qualities pe^ 
ceived ; it is simply a resemblance of reality : here it begins, and here it ends. 
But the adverse commentators before us contend, that it neither begins nor 
ends here; and that the word resem>:ii>nce must necessarily import an actml 
and mateHal resemblance, — a corporeal copy or imare; and that, conse- 
quently, the class of ideas referred to must necessarily be material and oo^ 
poreal things. So that it is not allowable to any man to say, Uiat truth re- 
sembles a rock, unless he means, and is prepared to prove, that truth is a 
hard, stony mass of matter jutting into the sea, and fatal to ships that dash 
against it. 

But many of Mr. Locke's own followers are said to have understood him 
in this sense. Not, however, in regard to this distinction : though I am ready 
to admit that many of those who have pretended to be his followers, have 
misunderstood him upon the subject of iaeas generally, and have affirmed, in 
direct opposition to his own words, that, in the Essay on Human Under^ 
standing, all our ideas of sensation are supposed to be sensible representations 
or pictures of the objects apprehended by the senses. This observation par- 
ticularly applies to Locke's French commentators and followers, CondiUac, 
Turgot, Helvetius, Diderot, D'Alembert, Condorcet, Destutt-Tracy, and 
Degerando : concerning whom Professor Stewart has made the following 
just remark ; that while ^ these ingenious men have laid hold eageiiy of this 
common principle of reasoning, and have vied with each other in extolling 
Locke for the sagacity which he has displayed in unfolding it, hardly two m 
them can be named who have understood it precisely in the sense annexed 
to it by the author. What is still more remarkable, the praise of Locke has 
been loudest from those who seem to have tiiken the least pains to ascertain 
the import of his conclusions.'** 

The term objkct Mr. Locke has occasionally used in an equally figurative 
sense. Thus book ii. ch. i. sect. 24: ** In time," says he, '*tne mind comes 
to reflect on its own operations about the ideas got by sensation ; and thereby 
stores itself willi a new set of tdeasf which 1 call ideas of r^ection. These 
are the impressions that are iilade on our senses by outward objects that aie 
extrinsical to the mind, and its own operations proceeding from powers intrin- 
sical and proper to itself; which, when reflected on by itself, becoming also 
OBJECTS of its contemplation, are, as 1 have said, the originals of all know- 
ledge." 

No words can more clearly prove that Locke regarded ideas of sensation 
as impressions made by extrrnal objects, and not as objects themselves ; and 
ideas of reflection as operations of the mind, and no more objects, literally so 
considered, than in the preceding case. And hence, when, towards the close 
of the above passage, he applies the term objects to these operations, he can 
only in fairness be supposed to do it in a figurative sense : in which senses 
indeed, he applies the same term to ideas of all kinds in another place, where 
he explains an idea to be ^ whatsoever is the object of the understanding 
when a man thinks." And yet he has been accused, by the School of Com* 
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mon Sense, of xxnmg the term literally ; and it is *^ to Dr. Reid,** says Mr« 

Stewart, ** that we owe the important remark that all these notions (imaget* 
phantasms, &c.) are wholly hypothetical :*^* and that we have no ground f<Hr 
supposing that in any ot>eration of the mind there exists in it an object dMnd 
frojn the mind itself. 

With respect to the division of the qualities of bodies just adverted tOt 
though derived from the views of Sir Isaac Newton, I am ready to admit that 
it is loose, and in some respects, perhaps, erroneous. Nor is this to be woo* 
dered at; for I have already had frequent occasions- to observe, that it is a 
subject upon which we are totally ignorant; and that we are rather obliged 
to suppose, than are capable of proving the existence of even the least con* 
troverted primary qualities of bodies, as extension, solidity, and figure, in 
order to avoid falling into the absurdity of disbelieving a material substrate. 
But the supporters of the new hypothesis have no reason to triumph upon this 
point, since it is a general doctrine of their creed that all the qualities of 
matter are equally primary or real ; in the interpretation of which, howevert 
tlie sentiments of Mr. Stewart are wider from those of Dr. Reid than Dr. 
Reid*s are from Mr. Locke's. 

Nor are they altogether clear from the very same charge here advanced 
against Mr. Locke : '* Professor Stewart, in his Elements, says, 'Dr. Reid hti 
justly distinguished the quality of colour from what he calls the appearamee 
of colour, which last can only exist in a mind.* And Dr. Reid himself says, 
* The name of colour belongs indeed to the cause only, and not to the eflbcU' ** 
Here, then, we have it unequivocally from Dr. Reid, that colour is a ({ualitv 
in an external body, — and the sensation occasioned by it in the mind is on& 
the appearance of that extemal quality ! ! — Would any one suppose that sucn 
doctrine could come from the illustrious defender of non-resemblances 1— 
from the founder of the school which ridicules Locke, Berkeley, and HumOy 
for supposing that our ideas of primary qualities are resemblances of those 
qualities t — ^ What is the appearance of any thing but a resemblance of it t 
An appearance of any thing means the highest degree of resemblance ; or 
that precise resemblance of it which makes it seem to be the thing itself*^ 
Appearance^ in Dr. Reid's sense of the term, is precisely assimilated to the 
phantasm o( Aristotle. 

In reality, neither of these objections against Mr. Locke's theory seem to 
have weighed very heavy with Dr. Beattie, whose chief ground of controversy 
is drawn from another source; from Locke's having opposed the Cartesian 
doctrine of innate ideas and principles : or, in other words, from his having 
opposed M. Des Cartes's gratuitous assertion tha^ infallible notions of a Gofl^ 
of matter, of consciousness, of moral right, together with other notions of a 
like kind, are implanted in the mind, and may be found there by any man who 
will search for them ; thus superseding the necessity for discipline and educa- 
tion, and putting savages upon a level with theologians and moral philoso- 
phers. To confute this absurdity of M. Des Cartes is the direct object of 
the first book of the Essay on Human Understanding; "and it is this first 
book,", says Dr. Beattie, " which, with submission,! think the worst and most 
dangerous. "t Here again, however, it is altogether unnecessary for me to 
offer a vindication, for it has been already offered by one of the most able 
supporters of the new system, Mr. Dugald Stewart himself; who thus ch* 
serves, as though in direct contradiction to his friend Dr. Beattie : ** the hypo- 
thesis of innate ideas thus interpreted (by Des Cartes and Malebrancne) 
scarcely seems to have ever merited a serious refutation. In England, for 
many years past, it has sunk into complete oblivion, excepting as a monument 
of the follies of the learned."^ 

We have thus far noticed three objections advanced against Mr. Locke*B 
system by the three warmest champions for the new hypothesis. And it is a 
curious fact, that they are almost advanced singly ; for upon these three points 

* Elem. eh. iii. ^ il. FMrne^t 'Bmaj, p. 93. 
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atue three combatants are very little more in harmony with themselTes tbaa 
they are with the Goliath against whom they have entered the lists. There 
is a fourth objection, however, and it would be the chief and most direct, if 
it could be well supported, on which the metaphysic^ians of the north teem 
to be unanimous. The Essay on Human Understanding resolves all the idett 
we possess, or can possibly possess, into the two classes of those obtained by 
vensation, or the exercise of our external senses, and those obtained by re- 
flection, or the operations of the mind on itself; and it defies its readers to 
point out a single idea which is not reducible to the one or the other of these 
general heads. The supporters of the northern hypothesis have specially 
accepted this challenge, and have attempted to point out a variety of ideas, or 
ooNCKPTioifs, as Dr. Reid prefers calling them, which are in the mind of everr 
man, and which are neither the result of sensation or reflection ; and their 
have peculiarly fixed upon those of extension, figure, and motion. Aod 
hence this ainmcnt is regarded as decisive, and is proposed, both by Dr. 
Reid and Prefessor Stewart, *' as an experinientum crucis, by which the ideil 
system must stand or fall.'** 

Now, strictly speaking, this invincible argument, as it is called, is no argu- 
ment whatever. It is a mere question of opinion, whether the above-nained 
ideas, together with those of time, space, immensity, and eternity, which 
belong to the same class, can be obtained either by means of the external 
senses or the operation of the mind upon its own powers, or whether tbejr 
cannot. And, for myself, I completely concur in believing with Mr. I^ke 
that they can : though I am ready to leave this part of the subject, as I am 
the whole question ^tween us, to Mr. Stewart's own case of the boy bom 
blind and deaf, as communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in the 
course of last year rf- who, it is admitted, is possessed of perfect soundness 
of mind ; but who, at that time in his seventeenth year, was, as we are ex- 

S^ressly told, without any idea of a being superior to himself ; of any religiou 
eelings; and who did not appear to have possessed any moral feelings upon 
the sudden death of an indulgent father, notwithstanding the utmost pains 
that had been taken to give him instruction. If this boy shall be found to 
possess as clear an idea of figure and motion as those who have the free use 
of their eyes, I will readily allow Mr. Lorke's system to be unfounded. That 
he must have some idea follows necessarily from this system ; because he 
appears to have a very fine touch, and has also, or at least had till very lately, 
tome small glimmering of light and colours.^ 

But, upon, the northern hypothesis, he ought not only to have some idea of 
these Qualities of bodies, but a most true and correct idea., probably more so, 
instead of less so, than that of other persons: since he is said to obtain it 
from a faculty which is not supposed to be injured, and since the want of one 
sense is usually found to strengthen the remainder. 

With respect to the idea of extension, indeed, which, by some philosophers, 
is thought to be the most difRnult of the whole, it appears to me that it is 
capable of behig obtained with at least as much perspicuity as that of most 
other qualities of bodies, and more so than ideas of many of them ; for we 
have in this instance the power of touch to correct that of sight, or vice rersd; 
while in a multitude of other instances we are compelled to trust to one sense 
alone. Extension, in its general signification, is a complex idea, resulting 
from a combination of the more simple ideas of length, breadth, and thick- 
ness ; and hence evidently imports a continuity of the parts of whatever sub- 
ject the idea is applied to; whether it be a solid substance, as a billiard baU, 
or the unsolid space which measures the distance between one billiard ball 
and another; the idea of measure being, indeed, the most obvious idea we can 
form of it. In both which cases we deterlnine the relative proportions xkf the 

* BHd*t Inquiry, tc. p. 1T7. Stewnrt** E^vavn, vol, I. p. !M9. 
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length) breadth, and thickness by the eye, by the touch, or by both: and ae- 
quire, so far as 1 can see to the contrary, notwithstanding all that has been 
said upon the subject, as clear an idea as we do of substance. It is first ob- 
tained, I gr^nt, from the sight or touch of what is solid alone ; and it is aftei^ 
ward made use of in a more abstract form, as a measure of what is upsolid; 
whence the mind is able to apply it not only to the subject of pure space, bol 
to a contemplation of circles, triangles, polygons, or any other geometrical 
figure, even though such figures be not present to the senses, and exist alone 
in its own conceptions. 

Extension, by the Cartesian school, was only applied to solid substance, or 
body ; but then they supposed the universe to consist of nothing but solid 
substance, or body, and that there is no such thing as vacuum, or pure space. 
Among the Newtonians, who admit space, extension is applied as generally 
to this latter as to the former ; but in order to avoid the confusion to which 
the application of this term to things so totally opposite as OMUer and space 
has produced in common discourse, Mr. Locke advises to appropriate the 
term extension to body, and expansion to space ; using both these termiy 
however, as perfect synonyms, and as e(]ually importing the simple idea of 
tmeasure; which, as I have just observed, is the most obvious aodejqilanatory 
idea that can be offered upon this subject. 

Widely different, however, is the opinion of the metaphysical school of 
North Britain ; and hence, in order to account for these abstruse ideas, to 
which they affirm that neither oar senses nor our reason can give rise, as also 
in order to compel our belief that the external world exists in every respect 
precisely as it APPSAas to exist, and that external bodies possess in them- 
selves all the qualities, botli primary and secondary, which thbv appbab to 
POSSESS, and thus, with one wide sweep, to clear the jp^round as well of the 
errors of Des Cartes, Newton, and Locke, as of those of Berkeley and Hume ; 
Dr. Reid, who, at one time, had been a follower of Berkeley, and, as he him- 
self tells us, '* had embraced the whole of his system,^* steps forth with his 
new theory, the more important doctrines of which may be comprised under 
the four following heads : — 

L There exist in the mind of man various ideas or conceptions, both phjr- 
sical and metaphysical, which we have never derived either from sensatum 
or reflection. 

II. There must therefore exist, somewhere or other in the animal frame, a 
third percipient principle, from which alone such ideito can have been den red 

III. From this additional principle there is no appeal : it is higher in its 
knowledge, and surer in its decision, than either the senses or the reason ; it 
compels our assent in a variety of cases, in which we should otherwise be 
left in the most distressing doubt ; and gives us an assurance, not only that 
there is an external world around us, but that the primary and secondary 
qualities of bodies exist equally and uniformly in the bodies themselves, or, 
in other words, that every thing actually is as it appears to be. 

IV. This mandatory or superior principle is common bkhsb or instuiot. 
And in order to ensure himself success in the establishment of the doctrines 

contained in this outline, Dr. Reid, with a warmer devotion than falls to the 




philosophy 

art she ! surely ttiou hast not yet arisen upon the human mind, nor blessed us 
with more of thy rays than are sufficient to shed a darkness visible upon the 
human faculties, and to disturb that repose and security which happier mortals 
enjoy, who never approached thine altar, nor felt thine influence ! But if, 
indeed, thou hast not power to dispel those clouds and phantoms which thou 
hast discovered or created, withdraw this penurious and malignant ray : I 
despise philosophy, and renounce its guidance : let my soul dwell with com- 



mon sense." 
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How far this petition was attended to, and the prostrate snppUaiift was ena 
bled to obtain his object, we shall now proceed to examine. 

It is not necessary again to inquire whether the abstruse ideas of extension, 
fifinre, and motion, time and space, together with various others of the same 
kind, can or cannot be derived from mental reflection or external aenstition. 
I have already touched upon the subject, and must refer such of my audience 
as are desirous of entering into it more deeply to the writings of Locke and 
Tucker on the one side, and of Reid and Stewart on the other. I shall only 
observe, in addition, that Mr. Stewart himself admits, with that liberality 
which peculiarly characterizes his pen, that the ideas or notions of extension 
and figure, which he somewhat quaintly denominates '* the maihemaiical affec 
tumt of matter,'* presuppose the exercise of our external senses.* But this 
being admitted, they ought, if not derived from their immediate action, to be 
Aindamentally dependent upon them. 

Let us step forward at once to an investigation of the newly-discovered 
and ioblime principle itself, by which all these profundities are to be fathomed, 
and all the aberrations of sense and reason to be corrected. 

Many of my hearers will perhaps smile at the idea that this high and mighty 
principle is nothing more than common sense ; but, in truth, the founder ai^ 
Bupporters of the northern system seem to have been wofully at a loss, not 
onl^ what name to give it, but what nature to bestow upon it ; and have hence 
Tanously, and at times most cloudily and incongruously, described it, and 
loaded it with as many names and titles as belong to a Spanish grandee or a 
Persian prime minister. 

^ If,'' says Dr. Reid, ** there are certain principles, as I thuik there are, which 
the constitution of our nature leads us to believe, and which we are under a 
necessity to take for granted in the common concerns of life, without being able to 
five a reason for them, these are what we call the principles of cobimon 8CH8i."f 

Upon this passage I shall only, for the present, remark, that the new per- 
cipient faculty, which it is the object of the Scottish theory to discover to ns, 
is one, as we have just been told, that is capable of extending its survey far 
beyond ** the common concerns of life," and of forming ideas of the mai^ 
snaticcd affections of matter ; and, consequently, that if the principles of com- 
mon sense be limited, as they seem to be here, and in my judgment correctly 
«o, to *' the common concerns of life," they can never answer the purpose to 
which this faculty aspires, and for which it is started in the present hypothesii; 
which demands not only a common sense, but a moral and a mathematical 
■ense ; and all essentially distinct from, and totally independent of, corporesi 
aensation and mental intelligence. 

It is much to be regretted, however, and forms an insuperable objection to 
the whole hypothesis, that its founders have never been able to agree among 
themselves upon the nature of their new principle. 

"The power or faculty," says Dr. Reid, "by which we acquire these con- 
ceptions (those of extension, motion, and the other attributes of matter), must 
be something different from any power of the human mind that hath been ex- 
plained, since it is neither sensation nor re/lertion.^^l 

This is loosely written ; for it seems to intimate that there may be concep- 
tions or ideas in the mind, derived from or dependent on itself, which are not 
conceptions or ideas of reflection : while the phrase ideas of reflection, as em- 
ployed in Lockers system, embraces ideas of every kind of which the mind is 
or can be conscious, and which issue from any powers of its own. 

Dugald Stewart gives the s.ime doctrine more correctly, as follows, and u 
a paraphrase upon this very passage : " That we have notions of extemsl 
qualities which have no resemblance to our sensations, or to any thing of which 
the mind is conscious, is therefore a fact of which every man's experieoee 
affords the completest evidence, and to which it is not possible to oppose a 
•ingle objection, but its incompatibility with the common philoaophicai theo- 
ries concerning the origin of our knowledge."^ 

•|BMui,foLip.«l tlBvUiy.r-M. t add, cH. ▼. mcL vU. Ei«|!^««LLp.MBl 
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But the quetrtion still returns, from what source then are these insenaiUe, 
unintellectual notions derived ? Where is the seat, and what is the meaning 
of that COMMON sKiiBE which is to solve every difficulty? As these philoso- 
phers make a boast of their experimentum crucis^ this is an eocpenmuUnm^ 
crucii in return to them ; nor does there seem to he an individual through thA 
whole school that is able to work out a solution, or to offer any definite idea 
npon the subject. 

I have already observed upon the looseness of Reid, who, in the passage 
just quoted, seems still to have a slight inclination to regard bis principle of 
cjoMMON SENSE as a power of the mind, and of course as seated in the mental 
organ; though a power that has not hitherto been explained. In the follow- 
ing passage ne seems to regard it as a power of the external senses, and« 
hence, as seated in these senses themselves. 

" The account which this system (Hume's) gives of our judgment and 
belief concerning things, is as far from the truth as the account it gives of 
our notions or simple apprehensions It represents our senses as having no 
other office but that of rumishing the mind with notions or simple apprehen- 
sions of things ; and makes our Judgment and belief concerning those things 
to be acquir^ by comparing our notions together, and perceiving their agree* 
ments or disagreements. We have shown, on the contrary, that mrwt 
OPERATION or THE SENSES, in its vcry nature, implies judoment or bkukt as 
well as simple apprehension.'** 

Yet, in a third passage, he tells us still more openly, that common sense 
belongs neither to the mind nor to the corporeal senses, but is ** a past op 

HUMAN NATURE WHICH HATH NEVER BEEN EXPLAINED T'f 

Dr. Beattie, on the contrary, who assigns to the phrase Common Sense a 
much more scholastic import than Dr. Keid appears to have intended, ex- 
pressly asserts that common sense, as he understands it, signifies ** that 
power of the mind which perceives truth or commands belief, not by pro- 
gressive argumentation, but by an instantaneous and instinctive umpulsi;} 
or, as he says on another occasion, '* it is instinct and not reason."^ While 
Mr. Stewart, still more decisively, declares it to be the common reason of' 
mankind;) in express contradiction, however, to Dr. Reid, who as positively 
declares the principles of common sense to consist of those principles which 
we are under a necessity of taking for granted, without being able to give a 

REASON FOR TUEM.''F 

Now, whether this third principle reside in the senses or in the mind, so 
long as it resides in either of them, and constitutes a part of either of them, 
the argument which they call their experimentum cruets falls instantly to the 
ground ; for the ideas to which it gives rise must be sensitive or mentsu ideas^ 
or, in other words, ideas of sensation or of reflection. 

Dr. Beattie's expression of instinctive impulse resulting from a power of the 
mind is still more objectionable ; for instinct is not a power of the mind, but 
a power meant to supply the place of a mind where no mind is present, or in 
energy: and always acting most strikingly where there is least intelli- 
gence, as in the lowest ranks of animals ; and perhaps still more obviously 
in plants. This is to confound endowments instead of to discriminate them. 
Nor is there less confusion in Dr. Reid's account of the matter ; which is, 
** that every operation of the senses implies judgment and beurf, as well as 
simple apprehension :" for this is to transfer the mind itself from the brain 
to the senses, as well as to make a like transfer of the principle of common 
sense to the same organs : it is to produce a chaos in the constitution of man, 
by jumbling every faculty into an interference with every faculty. And yet 
upon this very doctrine he stakes the whole truth or falsehood oi his theory; 
and Mr. Stewart abets him in the same appeal.** 

It is amusing, indeed, to run over the names, titles, or distinctive marks 
assigned to their newly-discovered principle by the leaders of the Commoii- 

• Inqniry, eh. ▼it p. 480L t lUd. eh. ▼. teet UL & US, ediL 1785. i On TniUi, part 1. eh. L pi IL 
i Ibid, put U. ch. i. ltEMqrlLp.«}. f Inquiry, p. «. 

•«flltwart*i Embji, ^roL I. p SIS. 
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Sense school. For we have not only common sense, instinct,* inslinetire 
prescience,! and instinctive propensity ;| but dictates of nature,^ dictates of 
internal sen8atton,|| simple notions, and ultimate law8,lPJud(fment and belief 
furnished by the senses,** inductive principle,tt constitution of human na- 
ture4t common understanding,^^ moral sense,]|| moral principle,irp sd|- 
gestion3,*** and, finally, inspiration : thus putting this imaginary power, if 
not in the place of a Bible, upon an equality with iL 

The ^ original and natural judgments" of this faculty, says Dr. Reid, ue 
the INSPIRATION OP THK Almiohty : ** they serve to direct us in the common 
affairs of life, where our reasoning faculty would leave us in the dark. Tbej 
are a part of our constitution: and all the discoveries of our reason are 
grounded upon them. They make up the common sense of mankind, and 
what is manifestly contrary to any of those first principles is what we call 

absurd."ttt 
Now, what is to be collected from all this pompous heraldnr of higli- 

sounding names, so totally inconsistent with the precision of"^ an exact 

science ; and which certainly would not have been allowed had this school 

been able to settle among themselves, or to communicate to the publics 

clear idea of the seat, nature, or attributes of the new and, as I trust to prove, 

imaginary faculty it thus ventures to introduce ; and which, after all, is only 

* Bemttle, part i. ch. il. p. 9B, stereotype edit. Stewart** EMi«3ra. vol. I. p. OS. S7, 88. SPO. 

t R*'id*s Inquiry, rh. vi. lecL xziv. p. 441. X Heiiuie on Tiulh, part i. ch. lU. lecL vll. p.CI> 

« IMd. part I. ch. il. p. 38. Ji. \\ Ibid. p. 31. V Si«:wart'« Biways, vol. I. Mny lii. p. IZX 

** Rrid'i Inquiry, ch. vli. p. 4BI. tt Ibid. ch. vi. Icct. xx'w. p. 441 

U Stewart, eaitay 1. ch. i. p. 7. RHd, p. 301. Principle* of ifa*t Cnnsiiiution, Beatiie, part L ch. iLpi fll 
Orif inal Priiici|ilt9i of ilie CtiiiMiituiion, Reid, inq. ch. vi. lect. xxtv. p. 4:28. 441. 

44 Reid, eh. vi lecL xx. p. 38U. 

Ily Stewart, eiwny I. di. iv. p- 44 ; a phrase orShafle^biiry, and adopted from hlpi by Hatrhnon. 

TIT Beauie, |iart i. cli. li. n. 29. *** Ibid. e«aay ii. rh. ii. p. 96. Rt*id, ch. vi. leci. li. p. 157. 

ttt Reid, ch. vil. n. 4A3. In treatini; of the sublf-ci of iimtinct I had dCcaKion in notice that Dr. HanoBCk, 
In a recent work or much moral ezoellencn, has ink**!! the name peiipralized vifw of thoM* various powen, 
•nd ha4 directly renolvod the whole into an immediate and continual flow of divine Invpiration tbraoril 
tbe aeency of the U'lly Spirit; mi iliat the lowest auimnl, in ita ln><iincii, and the luoat gifted laint, In Ui 
•pedal illunilnatioD, are vupplied from om? and the luinie inUilli^iual fountain. And hence, in Dr. Ila» 
cock's view, thin is a power or encrey which not only tter^'es '* to direct un in the coMMoif aAirs of HA^ 
where our rea^ning faculty would leave uii in the dark," but to enlighten u« in the sublime ny^terfes of 
•pirituni truth. ** In the name niiinnt* r as ihK Divine Btrine has KcaiterfMl Die ftci-da of plants and vefe- 
lai»les In the body of the earth, so lie hai« iniplnnied a portion of hi>« own incnrruptiblR teed, or of tint 
which in Scriplnre lancungi> in callt^t ^ the seed of the kinsdmu,* in the aoul of every iodtvidnal of the 
human race." Rs^nyon Instinct, p. 45'J. .And Ikmicc, tlii>us;h l)r. Hancock is obliged to "admit that 
there arp no innati* iilcan, acc.urdin^ to tiK* strict nR*aning of the trnn, and no formally insrribed truths likt 
establislied propositions to bedincovered in t-arly life,— yet il ii<fair to pre.«ume that the rudiments or aUc- 
rtnt propfnaities leading to mental nnd corporeal pofection are siill essentially in existence. Hence, 
because we cannot discover in ihe infant mind the innnifo^t t^ij^nx of an original innate tnith or concept 
Uon that there is a Go<l, nnd the f-iinplc pro|N>>:itifm8 relative to moral and r dig ions duty, we are aotlo 
ConrJude that ii hna nn tendency tn dcvdopt* thfM; notions.*' — Ibid, p 314, 315. 

We have here a clear example of the diifiriilty of keeping nn hy|K>!hesis within due limits that has ao 
fixed prificiplex to b«; biiill up«>n. So far, h^iwever, an the>« writers appeal to Scripture in support of their 
doctrine of a moral sensp, or instinctive love of virtue, propensity to moral right, internal light or iaute 
Idea of G4n1, they seem to br oppiHhd l>y c%'ery |»age to which ihey refer. For whatever man niay becone 
by a gradual cnlUvaiion of his meniHl (Hiwers, or by imniPiliaie irradiation from lieaven, we are expressly 
told, what, indeed, we have nufficient pnmf^ of if we look around ii«, and especially into savafetribeii 
that by nature his " heart is d«*sperately wicke<l ;" that ohonly aHer the fail. God belield that " tlie wicked 
ness of roan was great on the i«rth, and that eveiy imagination of the ihouehu. of his heart was only evil 
continually ;'* tlMl '*in the flesh dwelleth no g.HMl thing;" that men by nature are under " tbe domiaioo 
of sin,"— whose power is so ereit a* to c<nisfiiuie, as it were, a " law in the members,"— and a laws* 
active and h<Mtile to every good principle as to l>e for ever " warring against the law of the mind** wbct 
enlightened by a divine revelation, nnd evim citted, as St. P.iul was, when he wrote thlaof hima«ir,asweB 
as of others, with the power of the Holy Spirit. And it i^ hence, St. Paul tells us farther, thai mankind, la 
their natural state, instead of being children of lieht, with innite tendencies or iiropenaiiies to pvd, haia 
a heart at *' enmity agaiiiRt Go«l;'* and " are children of wrath." While instead of referring ua toany 
kind of prrrosnita, inbred nolioiiH, or insiinciive 9iigB»^ion», in proof of the existence and attribnies of a 
Dt-ity, St. Paul, like Locke, n^nAH w to tlie works of nature and of providence; to the w^nld foitkmU 
instead of to the world within us; and to the exercise of our own senses in relation to thein: "fiirtbs 
Invisible things of God from the creation of the world are clbari.t skkm, being understood by ni 
TniMiis THAT ARC MADR, evftu his KTRRVAL i>owKR snd oophbad." .\nd thcw: pToofs ate so manltal, 
and the duties they enjoin w easily deducible. ns tn form a law of nature, " a law unto themseilvef^** ia 
the minds of those whi> attend to Ummo, nnd have no revealed law,— a conscience of what la right aai 
wrong; so as to leave lUe whole world, as he farther addii, '• with<nit etciise," for not acquiring dna 
knowledge, and this natural law. It is m the same book or n\tl-rb, and for the same purpose, thai Iks 
Psalmist leads hinwelf In Ps. viii. 3—" Wlien I coimider the heavens, the work of thy hands : tiie noon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained ;" and to which lie lead>i every one else, in Ps. xlx. 1— a And is 
what but the same divine yet external proof does our Saviour lead us in Matt. vl. 98-->* CniraiBUt Ika 
nliea of the fleM, how they grow," &c., as well as in numerous other placAn ?— external obiecta leBcnl^ 
farmljif a text to tbe divine commani of him who " apaJte aa never hum gpofca.'* 
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intended to supply the place of the innate ideas of M. Des Carte8« at these 
innate ideas were desigpied to supply the place of the intelligible world of tbm 
Greek schools ! 

** It is hardly possible for us,** says Dr. Beattie, ^ to explain these dictaia 
of otir nature according to common sente and common experience, in SQch 
ianguage as shall be liable to no exception. The misfortune is, that many of 
the words we must use, though extremely well understood, are either too 
simple or too complex in their meaning to admit a logical definition.*^* But 
the plaip fact is, that they have not come to any definite meaning among 
themselves. t Let us, then, just give a glance at the two leading terms, for it 
is hardly worth while to follow up the whole of them. These are eomnum 
9ense and instinct : both of which seem by Dr. Reid, and in various places by 
Dr. Beattie and Mr. Dugald Stewart, to be used in«their popular import. Can 
any man for a moment, who has the slightest knowledge of physiology and 
philology, seriously admit that common sense and instinct are the same 
thing ? or rather ought to be confounded under the same term t Do these 
writers believe so themselves, whenever they form any clear and precise idea 
of these faculties in their own minds? ** Common sense,** says Mr. Dugald 
Stewart, is '* the common reason of mankind :*'| and every man of common 
sense will, I suppose, accede to this definition. But common sense, says Dr. 
Reid, as though in direct opposition to Mr. Stewart, is not reason : for it is 
that principle which compels us ** to take things for granted rtnthoui being 
able to give a reason for them.'*^ — '* Common sense,** says Dr. Beattie, ** is 
an instinctive impulse. Common sense is not reason, but instinct. It is in- 
stinct, and not reason, that determines me to believe my touch ; it is instinct, 
and not reason, that determines me to believe that visible sensations, when 
consistent with tangible, are not fallacious * and it is either instinct or reason- 
ing, founded on experience (that is, on the evidence of sense), that deter- 
mines nie to believe the man*s stature a permanent and not a changeaUe 
thing.*'|| 

Now, the first thing that cannot fail to strike us, on comparing these pas- 
sages together, is the contradictory definitions they contain ; the singular 
confusion which runs through the whole of them in respect to the three ideas 
of reason, common sense, and instinct ; and the acknowledged difilculty the 
writers feel of drawing a line between the first and the last two of these 

Erinciples, upon which, however, the whole system of the new philosophy 
inges. Surely, ^ if reasoning, founded on experience,** which is the very 
language of Mr. Locke, as well as of Dr. Beattie^ be sufficient to determine 
us, and is, probably, the principle actually appealed to in one case of extemid 

•Part I. ch.il. p. 32. 

t The phrMset KOINAI AOSAT. or cnmnrnn nentiments, of AristolIe,*Prerol^rea V^rit^ or Prtmuy 
TmthM or BufBer, (»r even Iiinaie IdeM of De« Carte*, whatever be the truth or fallacy of the doctrinal 



Uicv impart, are far leifa exceptionable than thai of Coauuon Sense, as being far leas capable of being 
undi>rstond. Attempts have been made tosupimrt this phrase by a reference to its employment by other 
wrtierii, and even in the Latin tongue ; and imett as well as nietaphy«lciana have been brought rorward 
with their sufihifea. But all tiiit is lo no pur|iOKe, unless it could be pni\ed that such wriieia had used It 
In the same meaning as the chief au|>porteis of tlie present hypothesis, and that this meaning was one 
and Indivisible. Mr. Stewart has felt himself particularly called upon U> admit the l<KMe and unsettled 
character of Dr. Beatiie's language, and e<*pecially in one of his accounts of Common Senae. wl||cb lie 
declare* " is liable lo cenmire in almost every liuc." Elem. ch. 1. lect. iii. pw 83: while Dr. Reid, on tte 
very snmc subject, has been far more roughly handled both by the English translator of Buffieri uid by 
Sir James Stewart, ibid. p. 88. 

" One unlucky consequence," observea Mr. Stewart, " hoa unquestionably remilled fVorn tbe colnddenef 
of so many writers coniMfCted wiih this northern part of the itiland, in adopting, about tbe same period, 
the aame phrase, as a sort of philiNmphir-al waicl>-word :— that, aUhough their views diflhr widely in vari- 
ous res|iecis, they ha\e In general been classed together as partisans of a new sect, and aa niatually respon- 
sible for the doctrines of Mich other. It is easy to perceive the use likely to be made of this accident bf 
en uncandid antngnnin.'*— Ibid. p. 80. 

I have endeavottred aa much aa pi wsibfe to avoid being open to any snch charge, by confining my re- 
marks to a few akme of Uie pillara of tlie schocil before xu ; and by selecting alone those wlm, (him oeiw 
sonal fiiemi-hlp and ennndential acaiiaintance with each other's thoughts, are universally regarded M 
being both the most accordant and aUest defendants of their hypothesis. And if, among writers so closely 
united, discrepanciee of doctrine or opinion sliould be frequent and fiagraat, the only deduction that can 
be drawn from ao nnbappy a fact is, that the bypotbesis caonol be made lo hold true to itadf, and la (bully 
lalullrstprliicinlei. .. ^ . ■^' 

tEMtytt'^ol^ ft Ioqiiiiy,eh.U.Ieet. vl. { EMay«TradiiPWttl.cb.LpkttL 
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wnsation, it may well be sufficient, and be thonght the principle actually ap- 
pealed to in all others. 

The next remark that must,! think, occur to ever}' one, is the absurdity of 
clothing instinct with moral and intellectual powers, with belief and judg- 
ment : for we are, in other places, told that this instinct of common sense 
possesses sentiment and moral sense. Now, all these import the existence 
of a mind ; they import more, for they import mental feeling. And the con- 
sequence is, that we must either employ the term instinct without a deter- 
minate idea, and in opposite significations at different times, or we must allow 
to reptiles, and ought to allow to plants, the possession of belief, judgment, 
and mental feeling, as well as to mankind ; for the existence of Instinct is 
■till clearer and more powerful in the first two than in the last. I know there 
ia no attendant upon tnesd lectures who finds any necessity for this confu- 
■ionof ideas: ana who does not apprehend perspicuously, from the definitions 
I have ventured to lay down, and have so frequently had occasion to repeat, 
the natural distinction between the principles here adverted to. But let a 
man, if it be possible for him, believe that common sense and instinct are the 
aame thing, can he still farther believe that this is the faculty, call it bj which 
of the two names you please, that is to be an infallible guide in physical and 
metaphysical, in sensible and intellectual, in moral and theological perplexi- 
ties ; where the finest perception falls short, and the most penetratmg mind 
ia overwhelmed ? Is it this which is to teach us the mathematical affutiont 
of matter; and to direct us in our duty towards God, our neighbours, and 
ourselves 1 I again refer to Mr. Stewart's own description of uie boy, bom 
nearly blind, and wholly deaf, to which I have referred already. 

If this high and domineering power be instinct, then let us turn, with due 
reverence, to those quarters where instinct exists in its fullest perfection ; let 
us pay due homage to the brutal and the vegetable tribes. Let us re- 
turn to the pretty prattle of. tlie nursery, and learn industry from the ant, 
and geometiy from the bee, and constancy from the dove, and innocence from 
the snow-drop, and blushing modesty from the rose. Let us hail all these, 
not, indeed, as our equals, but as our su][)eriors ; as more richly endowed with 
that " inspiration of the Almighty,'* which is designed to correct the errors of 
sense and intelligence, and to soar to sublimities to which these cannever attain. 

But let us part with the term instinct, and confine ourselves to that of 
COMMON SENSE. Why is this idea set up as a distinct principle from reason ? 
as a principle often opposed to it, and always superior to it 1 Common sense 
is plain sense : The common judgment of mankind upon subjects of common 
comprehension, sometimes given intuitively, and sometimes by the exercise 
of reason, both of which, as I have already shown, are alike mental pro- 
cesses. And Mr. Stewart has hence, as lately noticed, freely denominated it 
in one place, though, in my mind, most incongniously with respect to his own 
system, ** the common reason of mankind." Its proper limit is the common 
concerns of life, and while it confines itself to these, it is neariy infallible; 
for the common constitution of our nature must, in most cases, lead us to 
one common result. When the legislature of our own comitry (in which 
this principle exists with peculiar force) appeals to the general voice of the 
people, it appeals to their common sense. But in doing this, does it appeal 
to their instinct, or to any other faculty than their common reason ; that dis- 
cursive ix)wer, which, by being better exercised here than among other 
nations, has enriched them with sounder and more general information upon 
the subject in question ? 

Comnion sense, however, must be confined to common subjects. Like the 
ostrich, it is quick and powerful on the surface, but its wings are not ploowd 
for flight, and it plays a ridiculous part whenever it attempts to soar. When 
Copernicus, with a trembling hand, first suggested that the sun stands fixed in 
his place, and all the heavenly bodies move round him, common sense, 
assuming the philosopher, to which character it has no pretensions, opposed 
him, and science fell a sacrifice to its conceit. With the same foolish vanity 
it denied, till laughed out of its folly by circumnavigation, the JiTi^tJ^iKf of 
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antipodes; or that the sorfaee of the earth, which appears to be a plane, conld 
be spherical, and that men and women of our own shape and midLe could 
exist on its reverse side, with their feet opposed to oiur own. When the 
Dutch ambassador told the king of Siam, who had never seen or heard of 
such a thing as frost, that the water in his country would sometimes in cold 
weather be so hard, that men might walk, and bullocks be roast^ upon ity 
his well-known answer was delivered upon the principles of common sense. 
He spoke from what he had seen, and from what every one had seen around 
him, and he relied upon the common appearances of nature. ^ Hitherto,** 
said he, ** I have believed the strange things you have told me, because I 
looked upon you as an honest man; but now I am sure you are a liar.^ Yet 
this is the faculty held up in the system before us as a sure and infallible 
judge, whose office it is to correct the errors of reason, and to prove to vm 
that every thing exists precisely as it appkars to exist.* 

How much clearer, and to tne purpose, is the explanation of this subject 
given by the excellent Bishop Butler, and how perfectly in unison with the 
language of Mr. Locke ! '* That which renders bemgs," says he, ** capable 
of moral government, is their having a moral nature and moral faculties of 
perception and action. Brute creatures are impressed and actuated by vari- 
ous instincts and propensions : so also are we. But additional to this we 
have A CAPAoiTT OF REPLECTiNo upoii actious and characters, and making them 
an object to our thought ; and on our doing this, we naturally and unavoid- 
ably approve some actions, and disapprove others, as vicious and of ill desert. 
^•It is manifest that a great part of common language and of common be« 
haviour over the world is formed upon the supposition of such a moral fa- 
culty; whether called conscience, moral reason, moral sense, or divine rea- 
son ; whether considered as a sentiment of the understanding or a percention 
of the heart, or, which seems the truth, as including both.**t Here we nave 
laid down a firm and impregnable basis : it is the capacity of reflection : an 
arrival at the intrinsic nature of natural and moral good, and natural and 
moral evil, through the operation of our own reason : — that faculty of reason 
which the same distinguished writer, instead of despising or undervaluing, 
expressly calls in another place, after Solomon, ** the candle of the Lord ;" 
but which he adds, ^ can afford no light where it does not shine, nor judge 
where it has no principles to judge upon/*^ 

With this remark I feel that 1 might safely drop this part of the argument : 
but as I have referred Mr. Stewart to his own description of the blind and 
deaf boy, in refutation of his view of the powers and duties of the external 
senses, I will, in like manner, refer Dr. Reid to Dr. Reid himself in refutation 
of the doctrine immediately before us, that every thing exists precisely as it 
appears to exist. In page 173 of his chapter on the quality of colours, he 
tells us, that the colour of the body is in the body itself— a scarlet rose being 
as much a scarlet in the dark as in the day ; but that the apparition or appear* 
ance of the colour is in the eye or the mind. But when he tells us this, does 
he not tell us, in as plain terms as can be used, that the object and its appa- 
rition or appearance are in a state of separation from each other 1 that they 
are two distinct things, and exist in two distinct places 1 and consequently, 
that, instead of every thing being as it seems to be, nothing has a being either 
a$ it seems to be, or where it seems to be 1 Nay, does he not, in spite of him- 

* Dr. Beattie hu adopted this predae line of reaaonfng nnder the influence of bia Commoo-Senae prin- 
ciples : and points out, by analogy, that the opinion oftlie Siamese monarch waa founded apon a naaia 
which nothing could shake, or ought tosbake; for the only appeal that any opposinc evidence eoold make 
to him must have been through the medium of his reason, wiiicb is a less infallibw judge than common 
aense, and hence less worthy of attention. *' Common sense,*' says he, ** tells me that the ground on which 
I stand is hard, material, and solid.— Now, if my common sense be mistaken, who aball ascertain and cor- 
rect the mtntake 7 Our reavon, it is said. Are, then, ihe inferences of reason, in thla instance, clearer 
and more dedaiTe than the dictates of common sense ? By no means. I still trust to my common srasa 
as before, and 1 ftel that I moat do so. But supposing the inferences of the one fkculty as clear and dect- 
aive as the dictates of the other ; yet who shall assure me that my reason Is less liable to mistake than mf 
common sense 1— In a word, no doctrine odght to be believed aa true that bxcbbb« uMun ako comtea 
piCTS A nasT PEtacirLK.*' — On Truth, part i. ch. i. 

t Analogy of Religion, Namral and Revealed. Dias. ii. of Um Nature of Virtnew 

i IMd. vutiL OoaelnaloQ. 

Bb 
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■elf, adopt the very doctrine of Aristotle and Des Cartes, both of whom heM 
the same tenet 1 the former, indeed, calling this separate apparition a phatOatm, 
which is a mere change of the Latin term apparition into a Greek word.* 

But where, let me again ask, is the residence, and what is the nature ot this 
many-titled faculty, which is neither sense nor mind ; and is thus capable of 
discerning what neither sense nor mind can comprehend 1 Every other prin- 
ciple or faculty has its peculiar scat, and we know how to track it to its form. 
Instinct is the operation of the power of organized life by the exercise of 
certain natural laws, directing it to the perfection of the individual; and 
wherever organized life is to l^ found, there is instinct. Irritation exists in 
the muscular fibre : sensation in nervous cords ; intelligence in the gland of 
the brain : for there is its seat, whatever may be its essence. But where is 
the seat, and what is the nature of this new principle 1 Is it capable of a 
separate existence 1 Does it expire with the body 1 Or does it accompany 
and still direct the soul after death 1 These are important questions : what is 
the answer to them 1 Or is there any other to b9 found than that of Dr. Reid 
already noticed 1 — ^* Common sense is a part of human nature which hath never 
been explained.*'! 

And what, aAcr all, is it designed to teach us 1 What is the number and 
the precise character of those primary maxims, or instinctive notions, or 
natural dictates, or inspired truths, or whatsoever else they maybe called, which 
form the sum of it.s communication 1 How are we to know what is a genuine 
and infallible first principle from what has the mere semblance of one and is 
spurious 1 Are the founders of the system agreed upon this subject among 
themselves 1 If so, they are far more fortunate than the Cartesians upon the 
first principles, the Miv^ilwxnat of their own school. If they be not, their 
foundation slips from them in a moment, and all is wild and visionary ; and 
every one may find a first principle in what his own fancy may suggest, or 
his own inclination lead him to. Yet we have no proof that any such conven- 
tion has ever been settled ; nor has any individual been bold enough to furnish 
a catalogue from the repository of his own endowment. 

In few words, the whole of this hypothesis is nothing more than an attempt 
to revive the Cartesian scheme, so far as relates to, perhaps, the most obnox- 
ious part of it, the doctrine of innate ideas, but to revive it under another 
name. Beattie and Stewart have, in fact, indirectly admitted as much, though 
neither of them have chosen to avow the design openly. The worst and 
most dangerous part of Mr. Locke's system, in the opinion of Dr. Beattie, is 
his first book— that very book in which this doctrine meets with its death- 
blow. While Mr. Stewart, notwithstanding the contempt with which he pro- 
fesses to treat this fanciful tenet of innate ideas, asserts almost immediatelv 
afterward, that his chief objection to it consists in its name, and the absurdi- 
ties that have been connected with it ;t and adds, that ^'perhaps he might 
even venture to say^" if separated from these, it would agree in substance with 
the conclusion he had been attempting to establish.^ 

It was my intention to have pursued this hypothesis in another direction, 
and to have pointed out its decisive tendency to an encouragement of mental 
indolence and immorality ; a tendency, however, altogether onpeiceived by 
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the imcoiTapt and honourable minds of its justly eminent leaders. But our 
time has already expired, and I must leave it to yourselves to calculate at home^ 
what must be the necessary result of a theory, provided it could ever be se- 
riously embraced upon an extensive scale, that teaches, on the one hand, that 
intelligfence is subordinate to instinct, and that our truest knowledge is that 
which is afforded by the dictates of nature, without trouble or exertion ; and 
on the other, that our moral sense is identical with our instinctive propenntie$ : 
and that the constitution of our nature is an infallible guide, and can never lead 
us amiss. This mischievous, but unquestionably unforeseen, tendency of the 
theory of common sense, I must leave you to follow up at your leisure ; but 
I cannot quit this subject without once more adverting to the total failure of 
this theoiy, in accomplishing the chief point for which it was devised,— I 
mean that of engaging us to believe, in opposition to the philosophical vaga- 
ries of the Bishop of Cloyne and Mr. Hume, as well as of the earlier idealists, 
not only that the external world has a substantive existence, but that it sub- 
stantively exists in every respect as it appears to exist. I have already ob- 
served, that while Dr. Berkeley was contending, metaphysically, that we have 
no proof of a material world, because we have no proof of any thin^ but the 
existence of our own minds and ideas, M. Boscovich was contendmg, phy- ' 
sically, that we have no proof that matter contains any of the qualities wnich 
it APPEARS to contain ; that whatever the ostensible forms of bodies may pre- 
sent to us, it has in itself no such properties as they seem to exhibit ; that the 
whole visible creation is nothing more than a collection of indivisible, unez- 
tended atoms, or mere mathematical points, whose only attributes are certaia 
powers of attraction and repulsion, jand, consequently, that every thing we - 
behold is a mere phenomenon, — an apparition, and nothing more. 

Now, meaning to oppose this doctrine, and every doctrine of a similar im- 
port, could it be supposed possible, if the fact did not stare us in the face from 
nis own writings, that Dr. Reid would, after all, avow and contend, not indeed 
for the same, but for a parallel tenet, and support it almost in the same terms ? 
Could it be supposed that he would tell us, as we have already seen he has 
told us, that every object has its apparition ; that the object is one thing, and 
its apparition another ; that the object is in one place and its apparition nr 
another ; and that neither the mind nor the eye behold the object itself, but 
only its apparition or appearance, its phantasm or phenomenon! 

But I have to draw still more largely upon your astonishment ; for it yet 
remains for me to inform you, that Mr. Dugald Stewart, who may be regarded 
as the key-stone of Dr. Reid*s system, and the chief aim of whose writing! 
has been to proscribe the hypothesis of Berkeley, has himself fallen* not on- 
intentionally, as Dr. Reid seems to have done, but openly and avowedly, into a 
modification of Boscovich's hypothesis ; and has even brought forward its 
more prominent principles, ** as necessary,*' I adopt his own terms, ^ to com- 
plete Dr. Reid's speculations.*'* He labours, indeed, to prove, that the two 
nypotheses of Berkeley and Boscovich have no resemblance or connexion 
with each other ; and I am ready to admit, that in some respects there is a 
difference, since Boscovich allows us a visionary materia world, a world of 
apparitions, or orderly phenomena, in the language of Leibnitz, phenofnenea 
bten rigles, while Berkeley allows us no material world whatever ; though he, 
too, has his world of phenomena: but I must contend that they are, to all 
intents and purposes, alike in their opposition to that tenet, which it is the 
leading feature of Reid's theory to establish, — I mean that we have an inter- 
nal principle, that proves to us that the world around us is not a vain show, 
but a solid realttt, and that every thing actually is as it appears to be. So 
that the theory before us, even in the hands of its founder and principal sim- 
porter, has strikingly failed in the object for which it was devised ; and, for 
all the purposes in (question, the former might just as well have continued in 
the profession of Bishop Berkeley's principles, as have deserted them, and 
eet up a new scheme for himself. 

7 U. cb. U. p. 80, and compare wlUi eta. Lpc tt, <Dl' 
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Under these circumstances I must leave it to the enlightened audience before 
me to choose out of these different hypotheses as they may think beat For 
myself, I freely confess, that I have no Ambition to soar into the higher rank 
and the infallible knowledge of an instinctive creature, and shall modestly 
content myself with the humbler character of a rational and intellieeni being, 
still steadily steering by the lowly but sober lamps of a Bacon, a Newton, a 
Locke, a Butler, a Price, and a Paley, instead of being captivated by the beau- 
tiful and brilliant, but vacillatinc^ and illusive, coruscations of these northern 
lights. 
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It has required, I apprehend, but a very slight attention to the course of 
study we have lately been following up, to be convinced of the truth of the 
remark with which we op>ened the series, — I mean, that the subject it pro- 
posed to discuss is, of all subjects whatever that relate to human entity, the 
most difficult and intractable. And absurd and visionar^r as have been many 
of the opinions which it has brought before us, let us m conclusion, checi 
all undue levity, by recollecting that they are the absurdities and visions of the 
first philosophers and sages of their respective periods ; of the wisest and, with 
a few exceptions, of the best of mankind ; to whom, in most other respects, 
lye ought to bow with implicit homage, and who have only foundered from 
too daring a spirit of adventure, and amid rocks and shoals which laogfa at 
the experience of the pilot. 

For myself, 1 freely confess to you, that my own hopes of saccess are bat 
▼ery humble. I have done my best, however, to render the subject intelligible ; 
and if, in the progress of it, I sliould also have betrayed dreams and absuidi- 
ties, I have only to entreat that they may be visited with the candour which 
I have endeavoured to extend to others ; fully aware that the ablest arguments 
7 have been able to submit are not fitted, if I may adopt the eloquent woids 
of Mr. Burke, '* to abide the test of a captious controversy, but of a sober, 
and even forgiving examination ; that they are not armed at all points for 
battle, but dressed to visit those who are willing to give a peaceful entrance 
to truth." 

There is one point, however, and the most important point we have con 
templaled, in which all the different schools seem to be agreed, — I mean, that 
of moral distinctions. Whatever may be the roads the different travellers 
have lighted upon, whether short or circuitous, smooth or entangled, they^ 
at last find themselves, in this respect, arrive at the same central spot ; and 
coincide in prescribing the same rules of duty, enjoining the same conduct, 
and, with a few exceptions, deliverinff the same determmations. No philo- 
sopher in the world has ever dreamed of confounding virtue with vice, or of 
writing a treatise on the benefit of committing crimes. Let us search where 
we will, we shall find that there is a something in human nature, when once 
emerged from the barbarism of savage life, that leads the learned and the 
unlearned to approve the one and to condemn* the other, even where their 
own conduct is involved in the condenmation. 

And what is this something in human nature that conducts to so general a 
conclusion 1 A set or system of innate ideas and first principles, replies one 
class of philosophers ; a moral instinct or impulse of common sense, lepUes 
another class ; the intrinsic loveliness and beauty of virtue itself, replies a 
third ; because the attributes of virtue are useful and agreeable either to our- 
selves or to others, replies a fourth ; because it conducts to human happiness, 
replies a fifth ; and because it is the will of God, replies a sixth. 

But while all thus agree in the conclusion, the question that leads to it still 
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retmns upon us : What proof have we of the existence of such innate ideas 
or instinctive impulse 1 of the intrinsic beauty of virtue 1 that it is useful to us, 
productive of our happiness, or that it is the will of God it should be culti- 
vated 1 or rather, what proof have we that the original position is true, and 
that there is a something in human nature in general, which induces us to 
prefer virtue to vice 1 

The original position is true, but the reasons urged in support of it ai^ 
neither equally true nor equally adequate, even where they are true. 

It is not (rue that we have either mnate ideas or moral instincts that impel 
us to a love of virtue ; for in such cases the most savage tribes among man- 
kind would be the most virtuous ; their prscognita, or innate ideas, being 
but little disturbed by foreign ideas, acquired by education or extensive com- 
merce' with the world; and their moral instincts as little disturbed by foreign 
habits acquired from the same causes. 

There has often arisen in the mind an unaccountable whim, of supposing 
that a savage life, or state of nature, is the best and purest mode of human 
existence; and novelists, poets, and sometimes even philosophers have 
equally ranted upon the paucity of its wants, the simplicity of its pursuits, 
the solidity of its pleasures, and the strength and constancy of its attach- 
ments. It is here, we have been told, that the human soul developes its pro- 
per energies, and displays itself in all its native benevolence and dignity: 
here all things belong equally to every one ; the only law is the will of the 
individual, the only feeling a sublime, unselfish philanthropy. This whim 
became epidemic in France about the beginning of the French Revolution, 
/ and was, in fact, the monster mania that led to it. And the contagion, not 
long afterward, began to show itself among many Individuals of our own 
country, who, in the height of their phrensy, laboured earnestly to promote 
the same kind of trials among ourselves that our neighbours were actually 
exhibiting. The history is fresh in the mind of every one, and it is not 
necessary to pursue it. It is sufficient to observe, that it led, in a short time, 
to consequences so mischievous, as to work their own cure ; and to afford 
another living proof of the fact I endeavoured pointedly to establish in a late 
lecture, that barbarism, vice, and misery are, by an immutable law of nature, 
the inseparable associates of each other.* Throw your eyes to whatever 
part of the globe or to whatever history of mankind you please, and you will 
find it so without an exception. Other animals have instincts that control 
their appetites, and lead them insensibly to the perfection of their respective 
kinds ; that inculcate constancy where constancy is necessary, and compel 
them to provide for and take the chargre of their young. Man has no such 
instincts, whatever ; he has reason, indeed, a more ennobling and efficient faculty, 
but it must be called forth, for it is a dormant priciple in savage life. And hence, 
destitute of the one, and uninfluenced by the other, he is the perpetual slave 
of his ungovemed and ungovernable passions, and is the only animal in the 
world that has been known to kiU or abandon its own offspring in a state of 
destitute and helpless infancy ; and to murder its own kind for the purpose of 
feasting upon it : a fact too well established to be doubted of; and which, instead 
of being confined to a single climate or a single people, has apparently been 
common to all countries, when under the influence of gross barbarism ; which 
still exists among various tribes in Afri(;a, South America, and Australia, 
and particularly among the islands of the South Sea, and which, according to 
the concurrent testimony of the best Greek and Roman writers, as Herodotus, 
Pliny, Strabo, and Pomponius Mela, was formerly to be traced among the 
Scythians, Tartars, and Massagetse of Asia, and the Lestrigons of Europe. 
Strabo, indeed, ascribes the same practice even to the Irish in his day, andCaelius 
Rhodriginus to their neighbours of Scotland ; while Thevenot asserts that, 
when he was in India in 1666, human flesh was publicly sold in the market 
at Debca, about forty leagues from Baroche. 

Consentaneous to this view of the subject are the following remarks of 

* S«riM iL LMtore xlU. 
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one of the most infeii^ent circumnavigators of the present day, BL Ton 
Langsdorfi^ which he gives as the result of a personal and comprehensiTe 
•arvey of different climates and countries : — ** There is no creature upon the 
earth, in any climate or zone, that bears such an enmity to its own species as 
man. Let us only,** says he, ** cast our eyes over the history of the globe, 
in the most barren wastes, and in the most fertile countries, in the smallest 
iriands, or on the most extensive continents, among the most savage as well 
as the most cultivated nations, in short, in every part of the world, where? er 
man exists, and we shall find him seeking to destroy his own species: 
he is every where, by nature^ harsh and cruel. • The observations we made 
upon these newly-discovered islands (the Polynesian), which never, to the 
best of our knowledge, had any intercourse with civilized nations, and whose 
inhabitants may be considered as children of nature, and as still in their 
original condition, afford remarkable examples in confirmation of th^s 
assertions. 

** The sweet and tender feelings of affection and love, of friendship and 
attachment, even that of parents towards their children, and of children to* 
wards their parents, I have, alas ! very seldom found among a rude and un- 
civilized people. The African hordes not only bring their prisoners taken in 
batde, but their own children, to market. The same thing is done by the 
Kirgis, the Kalmucs, and many other inhabitants of the norUi-western coast 
of America ; and here at Nakati wa (one of the islands of the South {jea) a 
woman would very readily have given a child at her breast, which had been 
asked by us in jest, in exchange for a piece of iron.*** And he might ha?e 
added, that it was the exposure of British, or rather, perhaps, of Saxon, chil- 
dren for slaves in the public market at Rome, as late as the close of the sixth 
century, expressly sold for this purpose, by their own parents, at their own 
liomes, that first induced that excellent prelate. Pope Gregory I., to plan a 
mission for the conversion of our barbarous forefathers to Christianity, from 
the horror he felt at their conduct, and the pity with which he beheld the little 
outcasts. 

In the view of history, therefore, as well as in the language of Scripture, 
man, in a state of nature, is prone to evil, and his heart is desperately wicked: 
or as it is given most exquisitely in the poetical language oi the Psalmist* 

" Bvhold the dark places of the earth 
Are full of the habiutluns of ciuelty !"t 

The sentiment, then, that exists in human nature in favour of virtue, or t 
virtuous conduct, though general, is not universal, and, consequently, cannot 
proceed from any ori^nal instincts or innate ideas. What, then, are the 
other causes to which it has been ascribed by moralists 1 The intrinsic 
loveliness of virtue itself. Because its attributes are generally useful and 
agreeable. Because it conducts to human happiness. Because it is the will 
of God. 

Now all these answers, however diversified, may be resolved into two 
general ideas — human happiness, and the will of God : for we can only regard 
that as lovely, or an object of love, which contributes to our happiness : and 
we can only regard that as useful or agreeable which conduces to the 
same end. 

The subject, therefore, becomes considerably narrowed, and the only sub- 
•tantial replies that appear capable of being given to the question. What is 
the source of this general sentiment among mankind in favour of virtue ! are, 
Because it is the path to happiness ; or, Because it is the will of God. 

But may not the subject be still farther narrowed, and both these replies be 
reso]ved into one identical proposition 1 may not human happiness and the 
will of God be the same thing 1 If so, we shall then only have to inquire 
farther, whether virtue be the real path to human happiness 1 for if it be, tnen, 
necessarily, he who pursues that path obeys the will of God. 

* Vtm LaapdorlTi Vagrifst and Trcvdii cb tU. pb 13QL t Pnia Izxiv. SQi 
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Both questicmB are important : the firet, however, may he settled in a few 
words. To discover the will of an intelligent agent, nothing mere is necessary 
than to examine the general drift or tendency of his contrivance, so far as we 
are able to make it out. Taking it, then, for granted, that the world is the 
work of an intelligent agent, does it exhibit proof of having been devised 
for tlic general accommodation and happiness of man t — for his general misery, 
— or for neither ? It cannot have been devised for neither, because that 
would be to relinquish the very foundation of our present position, and to 
deny that the world exhibits contrivance, or has been formed by an intelligent 
agent ! Is, then, the world, with its general furniture, is the frame of maa 
itself calculated to promote* man's happiness or his misery 1 It is impossible 
to answer this question more strongly than in the words of Archdeacon 
Paley : — 

^ Contrivance proves design, and the predominant tendency of the con- 
trivance indicates the disposition of the aesigner. The world abounds with 
contrivances ; and all the contrivances with which we are acquainted are 
directed to beneficial purposes. Evil, no doubt, exists : but is never, that we 
can perceive, the object of contrivance. Teeth are contrived to eat, not to 
ache : their aching now and then is incidental to the contrivance, perhaps 
inseparable from it ; or even, if you will, let it be called a defect in the con- 
trivance ; but it is not the ol^ect of it. This is a distinction which well de- 
serves to be attended to. In describing implements of husband ry,yoifwoald 
hardly say of the sickle that it is made to cut the reaper's fingers, thou|[fa, 
from the construction of the instrument, and the manner of using it, this mis- 
chief often happens. But if you had occasion to describe instruments of 
torture or execution, this engine, you would say, is to extend the sinews ; 
this to dislocate the joints ; this to break the bones ; this to scorch the soles 
of the feet. Here pain and misery are the very ohjects of the contrivance. 
Now, nothing of this sort is to be found in the works of nature. We never 
discover a train of contrivance to bring about an evil purpose. No anato- 
mist ever discovered a system of organization calculated to producopain and 
disease ; or, in explaining the parts of the human body, ever said. This is ta 
irritate ; this to inflame ; this duct is to convey the gravel to the kidneys ; this 
gland to secrete the humour which forms the gout. If, by chance, he come 
at a part of which he knows not the use, the most he can say is that it is use- 
less. No one ever suspects that it is put there to incommode, to annoy, &t to 
torment. Since, then, God has called forth his consummate wisdom to con- 
trive and provide for our happiness, and the world appears to have been con- 
stituted unth this design at first, so long as this constitution is upholden by 
him, we must, in reason, suppose the same design to continue."* 

A thousand other examples might be added, but it is unnecessary. The 
conclusion is clear, and it is most important : we obtain from the light of nature, 
or the exercise of our own reason, irresistible proofs of the divine benevo- 
lence, irresistible proofs that God has made man to make him happy : or, in 
other words, that human happiness is the will of God. 

We are now, then, prepared to enter upon our last question : Is a course 
of virtue the path to happiness, for if it be, it must necessarily be the will of 
God to walk in iti Or, having proved the terms to be co-ordinate, we may 
propose the question conversely. Is a course of virtue the will of God 1 For 
u it be, it must necessarily conduct to human happiness. Under either view 
of the question, the general proposition will be as follows : God has willed 
human happiness, and he has willed it to be obtained by a course of virtue. 
God, then, is the Author, happiness the end, and virtue the means. 

Let us take Uie question before us in its first view. Is human virtue the 
means of human happiness 1 . r v 

Had we time it might perhaps be expedient to enter into a definition of the 
terms : but we have not time, and I must refer, therefore, to the general un- 
derstanding of muikind upon this subject : whkh I may do the more safelyt 

• Mor. ud PoL PbiL Tol. L ch. T. 
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because, though the terms Tirtue and happiness are strikingly canmrebenrnfe, 
there is no great difference of opinion either among the learned or the on- 
learned concerning their general outlines or more prominent characteristics. 

The question, then, ought to be argued in relation to the happiness both of 
the individual and of the community ; or, in other words, to the happiness of 
man in his private and his social capacity. 

Is the practice of virtue most contributory to a man^s individual hap- 
piness ? The libertine says No ; and he seeks for it in his mistress, whom 
ne changes as often as he changes his dress. The glutton Bayrs No ; unless a 
eood city-feast be virtue ; for the soul of happiness with him consists in a 
haunch of venison and a brisk circulation of the bottle. The spendthrift 
says No : you may as well seek for happiness in a haystack: happiness, mv 
dear sir, you may depend upon it, consists in nothing else than a good stuo, 
and a pack of hounds. The gamester, in like manner, says No ; and he 
directs us to a pack of cards and a pair of dice. Even the miser joins in 
the general negative, and would fain persuade us that it resides in the meagre 
and miserable ghost that constitutes his own person, or the meagre and mise- 
rable pursuits to which his person is daily prostituted. 

Now all Uiese have, no doubt, their respective enjoyments ; but do they 
constitute happiness in any fair sense of the term 1 are they permanent 1 
I do not say tnrough life, but for four-and-twenty hours together. Many of 
them, on the contrary, are of that violent kind that they wear themselves out 
in an hour or two ; and what is the state of the system before it recoveii 
sufficient energy for a renewal 1 To say that it is as empty as an air-pump 
would be to give a better character of it than it deserves. It is not empty; 
it is still full ; full of bitteniess or insupportable languor, sickness at heart or 
sickness at the stomach. Even the miser, who, properly speaking, provides for a 
lonp^er range of enjoyment thanarw of the rest of this precious group, is a victim 
while he is a worshipper, a sacrifice to anxiety while an idolater of Mammon. 

We are at present, however, merely following them up through a sin^e day; 
but life is a series of days : in its ordinary estimate, of threescore years and ten. 
And he who is a candidate for happiness must prepare himself, not for a single 
day, but for the entire toHn : he must save his streng^th, and proceed cautiously, 
for there is no race in which he may so soon run himself out of breath. His 
motto may perhaps be, " A short life and a merry one ;" and this, in truth, is 
the motto, and not the motto only, but the brief history, of most of those 
whom we have thus far considered. For consumption, dropsy, gout, or 
chagrin and suicide, make not uiifreciuently a woful havoc in their ranks be- 
fore they have cleared two-thirds of the pleasurable career they had proposed 
to themselves. Let them, then, have their motto if they will ; but let them 
not boast that they have found out the specific for making life happy ; for all 
that tiiey have found out is a specific for throwing both life and happiness 
away at the same time. They have had a few fitful bursts of enjoyment; but 
the price has been enormous, — a costly birthright for a mess of pottage. He 
only can fairly boast of happiness, place it in whatever way you please, who, 
on casting up the account, can honestly say that it has accompanied him 
through the long run. 

There is another and a very different set of people, both in the higher and 
lower ranks of life, who also occasionally strive to persuade themselves that 
they are happy, and who are sometimes actually thought so by those around 
them : and these are the listless and idle, who loll and saunter life away as 
though it were a dream; and who, in truth, are more alive in their dreams 
than in their waking hours. Now, happiness consists in activity: such is the 
constitution of our nature : it is a running stream, and not a stagnant pooL It 
shows ii self under this form from the first moment it shows itself at all. Behold 
the happiness of the infant or of the schoolboy : he is full of frolic; he can- 
not conUm the current of self-delight : in the bold significancy of vulgar 
language. It runs out at his fingers' ends. Upon the whole, the listless and 
Idle have less pretensions to happiness than the characters we have just sur- 
veyed,— the libertine, the gamester, and the spendthrift : for should you distil 
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the aggregate of insigrnificant incidents that compoae the whole tenor of the 
feeble life of the former, not a drop, perhaps, of the essence of happineM 
would ascend in the alembic. They may be at perfect q^iet, if yon please* 
and look fat and in good likinff, but this is not happiness ; for if so, capons 
and Cappadocian slaves would have a better title to it than themselTes. 

Let us now apply these observations to the question before us. No man 
can be happy without exercising the virtue of a cheerful industry or activity. 
No man can lay in his claim to happiness, I mean the happiness that shul 
last through the fair run of life, without chastity, without temperance, with- 
out sobriety, without economy, without self-command, and, consequently) 
without fortitude ; and, let me add, without a liberal and forgiving spint. 
The whole of this follows as the necessary result of our argument. The. 
exercise of these virtues may perhaps cost a man something at the time, but 
the full scope and aggregate of his happiness depend upon the exercise. It it 
a tax upon the sum-total, that must be regularly paid to secure the rest* 
And it ought never to be forgotten, that we are so much the creatures of habit 
that the more we are accustomed to the exercise, like an old garment, the 
easier it will sit upon us. 

But these are private virtues, and only a few of them. Man has also, if 
he would be happy, to practise a still longer list of public virtues ; and he 
cannot be happy without practising them. Or, in other words (for I am now 
to consider him in a social capacity), the happiness of the community to 
which he belongs, and of which his own forms a constituent part, could not 
continue without his practising them. 

He may steal, indeed, from his neighbour, and hereby increase his means 
of gratifying some predominant passion ; but then his neighbour may also 
steal from him in return, and to a greater extent : and his happiness, there- 
fore (ever regarding it in the aggregate), is connected with his exercising the 
virtues of justice and honesty. He may break his promise, or lie to his 
neighbour, upon a point in which his own interest appears to be concerned ; 
but then his neighbour may also return him the compliment, and in a way in 
which his interest may be still more deeply concerned; and his interest, 
therefore, or, which is the same thing, his happiness, obliges him to practise 
the virtue of veracity. 

In Woodfall's edition of the Letters of Junius, there is a passage upon the 
subject before us, contained in one.of his private letters, which has peculiarly 
struck me, considering the quarter it has proceeded from, and the manner of 
its communication. Whoever was the writer of these celebrated Letters, it 
will he readily admitted, that he had a most extensive acquaintance with men 
of all ranks and characters, particularly with the vicious and profligate; and 
that he had a most extraordinary facility of penetrating into the human heart. 
In the private letter I refer to, he unbosoms himself to his printer, for whom 
he appears to have had a great esteem, and, amid the regulations he ffives him 
for his future conduct, makes the following forcible remark : ^ With a sound 
heart, be assured you are better gifted,- even for worldly happiness, than 
if you had been cursed with the abilities of a Mansfield. After long experi- 
ence of the world, I affirm, before God, I never knew a rogue who was not 
unhappy."* 

It IS not necessary to pursue the catalogue. Man is by nature a social 
being: every one is purposely made dependent upon every other; and, con- 
sequently, the happiness or well-being of the whole and of every one, who 
constitutes an integral part of the whole, must be the same happiness. Yet 
as the happiness or well-being of the in^lividual demands in his private capa- 
city, as we have already seen it does, a system of private abstinences or re- 
straints, the happiness or well-being of society demands a more extensive 
system of public duties of the same kind. We must consent to relinquish a 
part of our liberty, a part of our property, a part of allour personal propensities 
and appetites, or the well-being of the society to which we belong, and, con- 
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weqaemilji our own social well-being, could not continue. We may, indeed, 
take ourselvea away from society, and live in the solitude of the forests ; but 
our happiness is bound up in social life, and, whatever is the cost, it is con- 
•isleiit with the same happiness that we pay it. 

Freethinkers are accustomed to sneer at the precepts of the Bible, whidi 
incidcate upon us the virtues of self-denial and mortification in the present 
life, in order to onr making sure of a life of uninterrupted happiness hereafter. 
But if there be any degree of truth in the remarks now, offered, they find 
themselves called upon to practise a similar restraint and denial even m the 
purchase of present enjoyment. And the analogy is so striking between the 
DatunBil and the moral government of the Deity in this respect, that Bishop 
Butler has forcibly laid hold of the same argument, not only in vindication of 
the Gospel-precepts upon this point, but in illustration of the paramount im- 
portance of our attending to them, if we would be wise to our future and 
everlasting interest. '* Thought,*' says he, ** and consideration, the voluntary 
denying ourselves many things which we desire, and a course of behaviour 
far from being always agreeable to us, are absolutely necessary to our acting 
even a common decent and common prudent part, so as to pass with any 
satisfaction through the present world, and he received upon any tolerably 
good terms in it. Since this is the case, all presumption against self-denial 
and attention to secure our hiohkr interest is removed. The constitution 
of nature is as it is. Our happiness and misery are trusted to our conduct, 
and made to depend upon it. Somewhat, and, in many circumstances, a 
great deal too, is put upon us, either to do or to suffier, as we choose. And 
all the various miseries of life which people bring upon themselves by negli- 
gence and folly, and might have avoided by proper care, are instances of this; 
which miseries are, beforehand, just as contingent and undetermined as thdr 
eonduct, and left to be determined by it."* 

It is from this common consent to put a restraint upon our personal feel- 
ing in the pursuit of relative pleasures, from this social impulse of our con- 
stitution with which we are so wisely and benevolently endowed, that every 
man belonging to the same state or communis becomes a part of every man, 
and cannot, even if he would, be an indifferent spectator of the wo or the 
weal of his neighbour. And hence arises the sacred bond of sympathy or 
fellow-feeling ; 

And true selMove, and social, are the same. 

While as the line is drawn still closer, and we associate together more fre- 
quently and more intimately, we become, from tlie great and jx>werful princi- 
ple of habit, still more kindred parts of each other. And hence the origin of 
the higher public virtues of patriotism, generosity, gratitude, friendship, con- 
jugal fidelity, parental love, and filial reverence : tlie exercise of all wnich in 
our relative situations of life, whether we contemplate it at the time, or 
whether we do not, is by our own constitution, or, which is the same thing, 
by the will of the great Creator, rendered esscnti;il to our individual happiness. 
Mr. Pope, from a hint furnished by Dr. Donne, finely compares this origin 
and spread of the different circles of private and public virtues from tnc 
salient point of self-love, or the desire of individual happiness in the breast, 
to the series of circles within circles excited on the bosom of a still and 
peaceful lake, by .the throw of a pebble ; while all nature smiles around, and, 
from this very agitation, the face of the heavens is reflected with an addi- 
tional degree of lustre. 

" Solf-love but tteryen the virtuous breatit to wake. 
As tiieffirionth pebble ntirs the poncerul inke. 
The centre movM. n circle siraii succeeds, 
Another stk'l, and still aiioilH-r f>pre.id!<. 
Friend, pnreni9, neiehbour, dm it will embrace, 
Our country next, and next all human race. 



* A natyiU of EoUgiou, Maiunl ani Bcvealad, port L cb. It. 
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Wide, and mora wide, th' o*erilowing of tbf mind 
Takes every creature in of every kind. 
Earth nniles aroand, in boandleas beaaiy dren*d ; 
And beav'n reflects its image in his Ixeast.** 

We stand in need, then, of no pnecognita or innate ideas, of no fanciful 
instinct whatever; — arguing as intelligent beings, and fairly exercising the 
discursiYe faculty of reason, we conie to the clear conclusion that virtae 
is the path to human happiness. The case, indeed, is so manifest, that while 
many of the instincts we actually possess are often tempting us against such 
a conduct and such a conclusion, whenever reason is appealed to, we never 
fail to return to the same established dictum. 

The Stoics, with a sort of romantic refinement, pretended to have fallen 
into a love of virtue for her own sake ; and to sustain and to abstain, to bear 
and Jbrbear, to be patient and continent, comprised the sinnmary of their 
moral system. But while they were thus enraptured with the means, like 
every other society of mankind, they had the full advantage of the end. 
They may, indeed, nave practised virtue for the love of virtue, but they also 
practised virtue, and reaped the benefit of their own happiness. 

The Epicureans, on the contrary, regarded all these sublime pretensioqs at 
mere cant and affectation. They also enjoined and practised, and, notwith- 
standing the false reproach that has attached to their name, enjoined und 
practised with more rigidity than even the Stoics, the laws and restraints of 
moral virtue ; yet boldly and unequivocally avowed that it was chiefly as a 
mean towards an end : that it was not so much from a love of virtue, as from 
a love of pleasure or happiness : and hence pleasure and happiness were in 
this school used as synonymous terms, as were also vice and folly, and wis- 
dom and virtue ; or, rather, wisdom was regarded as the first of all virtQes, 
as being that which teaches us that a life of real pleasure or happiness is to 
be obtained alone by the exercise of the general cluster of virtues. In one of 
his letters to Menieceus, that has yet survived the ravage of time, Epicurus hae 
a passage upon this subject peculiarly striking, and that cannot be too strongly 
impressed on our memories, j' Wisdom,*' says he, ** is the chief blessing of 
philosophy ; since she gives birth to all other virtues which unite in teaching 
us, that no man can live happily who does not live wisely, conscientiously, 
and justly ; nor, on the other hand, can he live wisely, conscientiously, and 
Justly, without living happily: for virtue is inseparable from a life of happiness, 
and a life of happiness is equally inseparable from virtue. Be these, then, and 
maxims like these, the subjects of thy meditation, by night and by day, both 
when alone and with the friend of thy bosom ; and never, whether asleep or 
awake,shalt thou be oppressed with anxiety, but live as a god among mankind.' * 

To the same effect Cassius, in an expostulatory letter to his friend Cicero^ 
who had shown some inclination to join in the general calumny against the 
Epicureans : ** Those whom we call lovers of pleasure are real lovers of good- 
ness and justice : they are men who practise and cultivate every virtue ; for 
no true pleasure can exist without a good and virtuous life.'' 

So Lucretius, when describing the different tribes of the sons of vice, or 
offenders against th§ public law, characterizes them by the common name of 
fools. " They are," says he, " perpetually smarting, even in secret, beneath a 
sense of their atrocious crimes, and that reward of their guilt, which, they 
well know, will sooner or later overtake them : — 

Tliesconrie, the wheel, the block, the dungeon deep, 
Tlie buse-born hangman, the Tarpxian cliff, 
Which, though the villain *i«a|>e, his eonsck>UB soul 
sun Tears perpetual ; torturing ail his days, 
And still lorebodiiig heavier pangs at deaih.^ 
Hence earth itself to pools becomes a hell.t 

• Ding. Laert z. 132. 135. 

YArbcnu eamuflces, rolnr, piz, lamina, lcd« : 
Qui tamen atst sbsttnt, at mens, sibi conaela ftotli^ 
Prvimiiiiaos, adhibet stiumlos, torretqnf flagelUs 
Jfae vidailniirM, qui terminut avemaloniai 
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It was from the elegant and ornate moralists of the East, that the philoso- 
phers of this school, derived this figurative synonyme ; from Arabia, Egypt, 
and India ; in all which quarters we find it still more frequent and familiar. 
Solomon, whose early studies were derived from an Arabic source, is pecu- 
liarly addicted to this use of these terms. The very commencement of his 
book of Proverbs, or system of ethics, as the schools would denominate it, 
affords as a sthking^ instance: — 

** The dear or Jehovah if the beginning of knowledge : 
. For ruoLt despiie wiadom ami inaiructioo.** 

So Vishnusarman in his Hitopadcsa, to the same precise effect : ** Many 
who read the Scriptures are grossly ignorant ; but he who ads well is a truly 

LKABKBD Dian.*^ 

Whatever view, therefore, we take of this subject, in whatever way we 
exercise our reason upon it, we cannot fail to approve of virtue in preference 
to vice ; for we cannot fail to regard virtue as the only sure road to happiness, 
and, consequently, as the path of wisdom, or the will of God. The case, 
indeed, is so clear, that it is seldom mani;ind in any part of the world are 
now-a-days at the trouble of debating the subject. There is no controversy 
— the result is taken for granted. And hence wherever education exists, or, 
in other words, wherever civilized life extends, we are chiefly taught it, not 
as a science, but as a rule of action ; we imbibe it as a habit ; and our first 
and finest feelings co-operate with our best reason in its favour. We fonn 
an abstract picture of it in our minds, and delineate it, under the correct and 
pleasing image of the fair, the needful, the sovereign good. We have already 
seen that, in proportion as society is ignorant, men are wicked ; in proportion 
as it becomes wise, they grow virtuous. They acquire clearer ideas of right 
and wrong, which are obviously nothing more than virtue and vice, under an 
additional set of names, or in a state of activity. And were the rules and 
laws of right, virtue, or wisdom to be constantly adhered to, or, in other 
words, the will of the Deity to be fully complied with, there can be no ques- 
tion that mankind, even hi the present state, would enjoy all the happiness 
their nature would allow of ; and that a kind of paradise would once more 
visit the earth. 

And why, then, is not the will of the Deity fully complied with 1 Why, 
since the consequence is so undoubted, and so beneficial, are not the rules of 
virtue constantly and universally adhered to % 

Tliis is a most important question, as well in itself as in its results. 

The will of the Deity, or the entire rules of virtue, are not always adhered 
to, first, because, as collected from reason or the light of nature alone, they 
are not, through the wliole range of this complicated subject, in all instances 
equally clear and perspicuous; and, secondly, because, in a thousand instances 
in which there is no want of clearness or perspicuity, there is a want of 
sanction — of a compulsory and adequate force. The rules of virtue are 
general, and must necessarily be general ; but the cases to which they apply 
are particular. The case is present and often impulsive, but the operation 
of tne rule is remote, and it may not operate at all ; and hence the pleasure 
of immediate gratification is perpetually unhinging this harmonious system, 
and plunging mankind into vice with their eyes open. 

But civil laws, moreover, or the authoiity of the social compact in favour 
of virtue, are not only often inadequate in their force, but they must necessa- 
rily, in a thousand instances, be inadequate in their extent. It is impossible 
for man, of himself, to provide against every case of vice or crimiiuility that 
may offend the public ; for the keenest casuist can form no idea of many of 



Possit, qiiive sciot pcpnanim doniqiie finis ; 

Aiqae eadeni metiiit ma^it), hare ne in iiiorte graveecant. 

Hinc Acijcrusiafit tTULTORUM denique vita. 

Lib. iii. 1030. 
•SirW.Jone«,vip.I7. 
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ftuch cases till they are before him ; and if he could, the whole world Would 
not contain the statute books that should be written upon the subject. 

There are also duties which a man owes to himself as well as to his neigh- 
bour ; or, in other words, human happiness, as we have already seen, depends • 
almost as largely upon his exercise of private as of public virtues.' But the 
eye of civil law cannot follow him into the performance of these duties, for 
it cannot follow him into his privacy : it cannot take cognizance of his per- 
sonal faults or offences, nor often apply its sanction if it could do so. And 
hence, in most countries, this important part of morality is purposely left out 
of the civil code, as a hopeless and intractable ' subject. Yet even in t&e 
breach of public duties, specifically stated and provided for, it cannot always 
follow up the offender, and apply the punishment: for ho may secrete himself 
among his own colleagues, and elude, or he may abandon nis country, and 
defy, the arm of justice. 

There seems, then, to be a something still wanting. If the Deity have so 
benevolently willed the happiness of man, and made virtue the nue of that 
happiness, ought he not upon the same principle of benevolence, to have de- 
clared his will more openly than by the mere and, at times, doubtful infer- 
ences of reason 1 in characters, indeed, so plain, that he who runs may 
read ? and ought he not also to have employed sanctions so universal as tQ 
cover every case, and so weighty as to command every attention ? 

As a being of infinite benevolence, undoubtedly he ought. Aiid what, in 
this character, he ought to have done, he has actually accomplished. He has 
declared his will by an express revelation, and has thus confirmed the voice 
of reason by a voice from heaven : he has made this revelation a written law^ 
and has enforced it by the strongest sanctions to which the mind of man can 
be open : — not only by his best chance of happiness here, but by all his hopes 
and expectations of happiness hereafter. And he has hence completed the 
code of human obligations, by adding to the duties which we owe to our 
neighbour and to ourselves, a clear rescript of those we owe to our Maker. 
Nor is such revelation of recent date ; for a state of retributive justice beyond 
the grave constituted, as we have already seen, the belief of mankind in thb 
earliest ages of time ; and amid all the revolutions the world has witnessed, 
amid the most savage barbarism, and the foulest idolatries, there never perhaps 
has been a country in which all traces of it have been entirely lost, or have 
even entirely ceased to operate. 

At different periods, and in different manners, the Deity has renewed this 
divine communication, according as his infinite wisdom has seen the world 
stand in need of it. New doctrines and discoveries— and doctrines and disco- 
veries, too, of the highest importance, but which it is not my providence to 
touch upon in the present place — have in every instance accompanied such re- 
newal, justificatory of the supernatural interposition. But the sanction has, in 
every instance, been the same ; while, and 1 speak it with reverence, the 
proofs of divine benevolence have with every promulgation been growing 
fuller and fuller: — ^revealed religion thus co-operating wiUi natural, co-ope- 
rating with the great frame of the visible world, co-operating with every pulse 
and feeling of our own hearts in establishing the delightful truth, that God is 
Love; and in calling upon us to love him, not from any cold and lifeless pic- 
ture of the abstract beauty of holiness, beautiful as it unquestionably is in 
itself, but from the touching and all-subduing motive — because he fibst 
LOVED us. 
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LECTURE VIII. 

ON TBI OINIIUL rACULTIES Or THC MUfD, AHD ITS FRBEDOM OT WILLOra. 

Ik the commencement of the successive series of lectures wfaich I hsTe 
had the honour of delivering before this respectable school of Bcienee, I 
stated, as it may be recollected by many of the audience before roe« that the 
subject I proposed to discuss would be of considerable extent and variety^ 
that it would embrace, though with a rapid survey, the whole circle of physici, 
in the most enlarged sense in which this term has been employed by Aris- 
totle or Lord Bacon ; and, consequently, would touch slightly, yet, as I hoped, 
with a correct outline, upon all the more interesting and important features 
of matter and of mind. It may be remembered, that I proposed to unfold to 
you the general principles, laws, and phenomena, as far as we are capable of 
tracing tnem, of the world without us, and the world within us ; to follow 
the footsteps of nature, or rather of the God of nature, in the gradual evolu- 
tion of that nice, and delicate, and ever-rising scale of wonders that surround 
us on erery side, from the simplest elements to the most perfect and harmo- 
nious systems of visible or demonstrable existences ; fVom shapeless matter 
to form, from form to feelin?, from feeling to intellect ; from the clod to the 
crista], from the crystal to the plant, from the plant to the animal* from brutal 
life to man. All this I have endeavoured to accomplish ; feebly and impe^ 
fectly, indeed, but I have still endeavoured it with whatever may be the 
powers that the breath of the Almighty has implanted within me. 

But we have not stopped here ; having reached in man the summit of the 
▼isible pyramid of creation, we have tremblingly ventured to take a glance 
at the interior of his mysterious structure ; we have followed himy with no 
unhallowed eye, into the temple of the soul ; we have amused ourselves, for, 
after all, it has been little or nothing more, with conjectures about its essence, 
and have commenced an analysis of those faculties so fearfully and wonder- 
fully planned, which place him at an almost infinite distance from the brute 
creation, and approximate him to the sphere of celestial intelligences : to 
that order of pure and happy spirits with whom it is his high prerogative, if not 
forfeited bv his own misconduct on earth, that he shall associate hereafter, 
and press forward in the pursuit of an infinite and self-rewarding knowledge, 
and m the fruition of an endless and unclouded felicity. 

This last topic, however, we have entered upon, and nothing more : we 
have noticed, indeed, the general furniture of the mind, and the diversified 
faculties with which it is endowed ; but we have only extended our investiga- 
tion beyond such notice to the principles of perception, thought, and rcasok, 
or the discursive power; and to those communications, or ideas of objects or 
subjects, derived externally or from within, upon which the discursive power 
is ever exercising itself; and which, as they are obtained from the one or the 
other of these two sources, are denominated ideas of sensation or of reflectioo. 

Now, besides an ability to perceive, thinks or reason, we find the mind pos- 
sessed of an almost infinite variety of other attributes or faculties, implanted 
in it for the wisest and most beneficent purposes. We behold it endowed 
with consciousness, judgment, memory, imagination ; with a power of 
choosing or refusing; with admiration and desire; hope and fear, love and 
hatred ; grief and joy, transport and terror; with anger, jealousy, and despair. 
And we behold each of these faculties, as called into action, producing a cor- 
respondent effect upon the organs of the body; giving rise to what the 
painters call expression, or the language of the features ; and to articulate 
sounds, or the language of the lips ; lighting up the eye, and animating the 
countenance ; invigorating the speech, and harmonizing its periods ; or, on 
the contrary, filling the eye and the countenance with gloom or indignation, 
and the voice with sighs and bitter rebukes. 

The external signs thus produced, and representative of the inwanl ^moikmt 
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operate in their turn with a reflex influence, and rekindle in the mind the 
feelingrs that have given birth to them. And hence*" the origin and soul- 
subduing power of tender or impassioned poetry, or .of manly and forcible 
eloquence ; as also the cause why we feel equally hurried away by the cUuMi- 
cal debates of the senate, and the fictitious distresses of the drama. 

We behold, moreover, in different persons, these energetic principles di^ 
ferently modified or associated in every variety of combination : sometimes 
one of them, and sometimes another, and sometimes several leagued toge- 
ther, peculiarly active, and obtaining a mastery over the rest. And we behold 
these effects in different instances, from different causes; as peculiarity of 
temperament, peculiarity of climate, custom, habit, or edacati(>n. And hence 
the origin of moral and intellectual character ; the particular dispositions and 
propensities of individuals or of whole nations. Hence one man is natuirally 
violent, and another gentle ; one a prey to perpetual gioom, and another fuU 
of hope and confidence; one irascible and revengeful, and another all bene- 
volence and philanthropy; one shrewd and witty, and another heavy and 
inert. Hence the refinement and patriotism of ancient Greece ; the rough 
hardihood of the Romans; and the commercial spirit of Carthage; and 
hence, in modern times, the silent and plodding industry of the Dutch; the 
chivalrous honour of the Spaniards of the last century, unpoisoned by the 
deadly fever of Corsican morality ; the restless loquacity and intriguing am- 
bition of the French ; and, may I be permitted to add, the hieh heroic cou- 
rage, and love of freedom, the generosity and promptitude to forgive injuries, 
the unswerving honesty and lofty spirit of adventure, that peculiarly sig- 
nalize the inhabitants of the British isles : all which are subjects that yet 
remain to be treated of and elucidated, and which seem to promise us an 
ample harvest of entertainment and instruction. 

Let us begin with the mental faculties themselves. These, as we have 
already seen, are numerous and complicated ; so much so indeed, that it is 
difficult to arrange and analyze them ; and hence I do not, at the present 
moment, recollect a single treatise upon the subject, which gives us a clear 
and methodical classification of them. I shall take leave, therefore, to offer a 
new distribution; and shall divide them into the three e^eneral heads, of 
powers or faculties of the understanding; powers or faculties of blbctioic; 
and powers or faculties of emotion. To the first belong the principles of per- 
ception, thought, reason, judgment, memory, and imagination ; to the second, 
those of choosing and refusing, or of willing and nillino, to adopt an old and 
very expressive metap>hysical term, that oue^ht never to have grown obsolete; 
to the third belong those of hope, fear, gfiefj and joy, love, hatred, anger, and 
revenge, or whatever else is capable of moving the mind from a state of tran- 
quillity and rest. 

All these are, properly speaking, acts or actions of the mind ; yet, as, during 
the operation of the last set, the mind becomes at times irregularly and invo- 
luntarily agitated and affected, though, by the force of its own attributes, as 
the voluntary muscles of the body are often thrown into trepidation and 
spasms by the contraction of their own fibres, metaphysicians, and especially 
those of Germany, have seemed inclined to restrict the name of nientm 
actions to the operations of the understanding and the will, and to give the 
name of ajffictions or passions to those productive of mental emotion: to those 
transitions of feeling into which the mind is involuntarily hiurried by the sti- 
mulus of this class of its own powers, and under the stress of which it may 
thus far be said to be passive; and hence, if I mistake not, the apnlication of 
the term passions (which has so much puzzled the metaphysicians) to certain 
conditions or powers of the mind, which import activity and exertion. It is 
upon the same ground, that where the mind is completely subdued, and suffers 
extreme violence, we employ the term with peculiar emphasis ; thus, when a 
man is raging either with anger or love, he is said pre-eminently to be in a ^ 
passion, or to entertain a passion ; and thus again, but in a far more serioos ' 
and solemn sense, the Christian world applies the same term in its highest 
force of signification to the agony of our blessed 'Saviour. 
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Now, it in the peculiar feature of physiology, and especially as studied opoi 
the principles oi induction, that, as far as it has proceeded, it has discovered 
a general adaptation of means to a proposed end; and has hence placed the 
doctrine of final causes, as it has been incorrectly, and not without some d^ 
gree of confusion, denominated,— of causes, however, operating to a final 
mtcntion, — upon a basis too strong to be shaken by the ridicule of many 
modem philosophers, sheltering themselves under an erroneous construction 
of Lord fiacon^s views upon the subject.* What, then, are the uses or pro- 
posed ends of this extensive and complicated machinery of the mind of man ? 
What are the respective parts which its various faculties, in the order in 
which we have now arranged Ihem, are intended to fulfil, and the means by 
which they are to operate 1 

Their object is tnrcefold, and in every respect most important, and ad- 
mirably calculated to prove the wisdom and benevolence of the almightr 
Architect : they are the grand sources by which man becomes endowed witli 
knowledge, moral freedom, and happiness ; and is hence fitted to run the 
elevated race of a rational and accountable being. From the powers of the 
nnderstanding he derives the first; from those of volition or election the 
second ; and from the passions or motive powers the third. Yet never let it 
be forgotten, that he can in no respect, or at least to no considerable extent 
or ^ood purpose, possess either the one or the other, unless the mind, as in 
individual agent, maintain its self-doifiinion, and exercise a due degree of 
government over its own forces. This, 1 think, must be obvious to eveir 
t>n9 ; and it is in this harmonious balance, this equable guidance and contra!, 
that the perfection of the human character can .alone consist and exhib.t 
itself. Unless the faculties of the understanding be called forth, there can 
be no knowledge ; and unless they be properly directed, though there may 
indeed be knowledge, it will be of a worse nature than utter ignorance; we 
shall pluck, not of the mixed tree of the knowledge of good and evil, ai it 
stood before the fall, but from the tree of the knowledge of evil alone, with- 
out any union or participation of good. In like manner, unless the will and 
the passions be under an equal degree of guidance, the mind can be neither 
independent nor happy ; a mental chaos must usurp the place of order, and 
the whole be misrule and confusion. 

We are too much in the habit, both in common life and in philosophy, of 
regarding the faculties of the mind as distinct agents from the mind itself, as 
though the latter were nothi^ig more than a house or repository for their 
reception. This is particularly true in respect to the faculty of the will ; for 
we are perpetually told that the will operates upon the miderstanding or the 
mind ; and that unless the will be free, the man himself can have no freedom. 

Now, the will, like the memory or the judgment, is a mere power or ability, 
and freedom is another power or ability ; but powers or abilities of one kind 
cannot belong to or be the property of powers or abilities of another kind: 
they can only belong to or be the property of some agent, and in this case the 
mind is the only agent. The question, therefore, whether the will be free, 
can only mean, if it mean any thing, whether the mind be free, of which the 
' will is a power or attribute ; and to the question thus modified, I have no 
hesitation in stating, that the mind is perfectly free to do whatever it willf. 
1 do not say whatever it desires ; for the desire is a difierent faculty from the 
WILL ; and though too generally confounded with each other, for the want of 
clear ideas upon the subject, the two arc frequently in a state of direct oppo- 
sition. Thus, a man may desire to fly, but he never wills it ; and for this 
plain reason, that though the action may be a matter of desire, it can never be 
a matter of volition ; for to suppose the will or power of choosing to be exerted 
upon a subject in which there is no power of choosing, is to suppose an ab- 

• Cautarum finallum tnquinitio sterllis wt, et, tanquam Virgo Deo consecrata, nihil pariu Sorh li bto 
celebrated aphorism : but itie urm inquisitio doea not relate to the mbject or doctrine itKlf, but merely to 
Iti being made a branch of plivsical instead of meuphysical philoeophy. The diacoveriea of modero tin* 
Have mifBclenUy ibown Uiat Bacon wai deceived upon thii last polnu But It la perf^tiy clesr Aob oihff 
P||M«es in hia writinp Uiat be did not mean to controvert the doctrine itacl£ Bee Sleiran'i Ell 
vok li. p. 454. 
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tmrdity. In like manner, on the contrary, the schoolboy may will to get hit 
task, though sorely against his desire or inclination, and the tmiid female, for 
the benefit of her health, may will to be plunged into the cold bath, though with 
as great a reluctance. So, when a kind and indulgent father chastises his 
son for disobedience, the mind, urged by proper motives, consents, and con* 
tequently wills it ; it prefers inflicting the chastisement to abstaining from it : 
but while it wills or prefers the punishment, it is so far from desiring it, that 
it probably hates it more than the child itself does. 

It has been said that, in this case, the feeling of desire is still eiercised ; 
that the father, though he does not desire the punishment, desires the ultimate 
good of his child ; that the same power of the mind is therefore still in ac- 
tivity, though directed to a different object ; and, consequently, that willing is 
nothing more than desire in a higher range of the scale, or a state of pr^o- 
minant exertion. But this is to confound rather than to simplify the feelinn 
of the mind. Desire is always accompanied with pleasure, and can never be 
altogether separated from it ; for no man can desire that which is wholly and 
essentially painful. Now, though the father takes a pleasure in the good of 
his child, he takes no pleasure, but, on the contrary, great and unmixed pain, ia 
his chastisement ; and unless pleasure and pain be one and the same leeUn^y 
we cannot apply the simple idea of desire to both, though that of the will is 
equally applicable. And hence the will and the desire must necessarily be 
regarded as different faculties of the mind. In like manner, a person labour- 
ing under a severe fit of toothache may say that he desires to have the tooth 
taken out ; but in saying this he does not desire the pain of its extraction, but 
only the ease which he hopes will follow upon its removal : for he hates the 
pain, and would avoid it, and have the tooth removed without it, if possible ; 
but he consents to, or wills it, for the sake of that prospective advantage 
which alone is the object of his desire, as it is also of his will. So that here 
again, while the desire is limited to the one state of body, the will applies to 
both, and affords another proof that they are two distinct mental powers. 
In like manner. Revelation tells us repeatedly, and as strictly as it does em« 
phatically, that God '^hath no pleasure or desire in the death of the wicked;^ 
but it tells us also, that God is, nevertheless, effecting, and, consequently^ 
willing, their death or punishment every day. 

Freedom of mind, then, or an exercise of the wiU, is a distinct power or 
attribute from that of desire, and can only respect actions in which there is 
a condition of choice. A man standing on a cliff, has a power of leaping 
twenty yards downward into the sea, or of continuing where he is ; and, 
having this option, he is free, and exercises his will accordingly. But he 
has no power of leaping twenty yards upwards into the air, and it can never 
become a question with him — a subject of deliberation or option — whether he 
shall leap upwards or not ; and, consequently, as this can never become a 

Question with him, the mind can never will it, and its freedom remains aa- 
isturbed. 

Here, then, we rest : the mind is free to do whatever it wills. But the in 
genuity of man has not been content with letting the subject remain at this 
point : it has pushed it still farther, and inquired whether the mind is free to 
will as well as to act after it has willed 1 and this, after all, is the real drift 
of the inauiry with which the world has been so long harassed, whether the 
will itself be free? 

This question is a complex one ; and its complexity has not always been 
sufficiently traced out ana explained. The mind of every intelligent being 
can only will, or, in other words, be determined to do or forbear an act by a 
motive or moving power, and in this respect it is subject to a necessity issu- 
ing from the nature of thiujp ; but if, as I shall endeavour to show, the mind, 
by a voluntary operation of some one or more of its other faculties, of itself 
constitutes the motive, annuls it, or changes it for another, it must necessarily 
follow, that it has all the freedom of wifiing, as weU as of acting, that an in- 
telligent being is capable of possessing. 

Nowy the grand aim of every living, and especially of every Intell^BucdL 
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being, is good, pleasure, or happiness : for .they all, as in the words of the 
poet, imply the same thing : — 

* 

O Happinoi! ourbetng^aend and aim, 

Good, Pleasure, Eaw, Contem, wbate'er ihj name. 

But good, pleasure, or happiness are generic names for a thousand different 
objects, each of which is pursued as many different ways, not only by differ- 
ent individuals, but sometimes at different periods by the very same person. 
In.^ these cases we perceive so many different motives or moving powers. 
Yet whence comes it, not only that different persons but that the same indi- 
vidual' should have a different motive or moving power to-day from what he 
had yesterday, or perhaps only half an hour before? 

The cause may, indeed, be some sudden and impetuous gust of passion by 
which the mind may be stormed and led captive, as by a coup-^'-main ; but 
it may also be a deliberate determination of the mind itself. And, in truth, 
this last is the general cause, to which a sudden and impetuous ebullition of 
the passions forms but a few occasional exceptions. It is this exercise of 
deliberation that alone renders man a rational and accountable beine- All 
human laws act upon the same principle : they suppose him (saving the few 
extreme cases just alluded to) to be uiider the influence of a controlling 
judgment, and they reward or punish him accordingly. And such is the 
force of habit and long association, that we not unfrequently behold the judg- 
ment exercising this control, in a mind evidently unsound and wandering ; 
and the cumiing maniac concealing a skilful design or a deep-rooted passion 
till the due moment arrives for executing the one, or gratifying the other. 

Now, in all these cases, the determination of the judgment, wnich forms the 
motive or moving power, is as much a voluntary act of the mind, whether 
right or wron^, as the change of one or more ciphers in the common anth- 
metical sum, m consequence of our discovering an error upon working it a 
second time. This determination, or motive, however, may be changed every 
hour, or even every minute ; for the mind may take a new view of the sub- 
ject : it may obtain clearer ideas from fresh sources ; or other affections 
may be called into play than those which have hitherto produced an influence; 
and what before was decided to be a certain path to pleasure, may next be 
decided to be as certain a road to misery and ruin. 

And so active is the judgment in asserting its control, that even where the 
mind is borne down by the most violent passions, it still strives, at times, to 
recover its authority, and is seldom quiet till it has succeeded. Let me oSti 
a single example in elucidation of this assertion. 

Behold the enamoured youth, who, after having struggled for years with an 
unebbing current of obstacles, finds himself, at length, in possession of the 
fair object of his heart's affection. Here, the reigning power must necessa- 
rily be the passion of love, and it would be somewhat cynical to look for any 
thmg else. Ask him in what his happiness consists, and what are the mo- 
tives that stimulate every action of his life, and he will at once point to his 
beloved bride, without whom, he will tell you, that all nature would be a 
blank: and with whom, that a wilderness would be a paradise. Behold her 
next, by the stealthy and startling hand of death, snatched away from his 
embraces. What now is the condition of the mind ? the new motives that 
distract it ? and the conduct to which they give rise 1 Is it possible that an 
ember of hanpiness can remain to him now ? — Yes, even here, in the rack of 
anguish, he has still his delight — a lonely and melancholy one, I am com- 
pelled to grant, but he has his delight notwithstanding; and the mind is as 
much hurried away, and as violently by the present impulse, which is to weep 
over her remains, as by the past, which was to devote himself to her wishes i 

He hsuntf the deep cathedral shade. 
The greensward where his love is laid, 
And hugs imr urn, and <)*er the tomb 
Uaofi, MuA wy>y the spectred gtoom. 
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And ofl to tbee he liAs bis eye, 
Mild empreaa of the spaiigl^ tkj ! 
And thanks thy dewy beams that guide 
His footsteps to his clay-cold bride. 
And ofl lie aslcs the starry train 
That circle round thy silver reign. 
By which her parting npirit pass'a, 
And where she stay'd her flight at last. 
Re aslcs — and thither would he go— 
For what baa nature now below 1 

Thus far the mind has unquestionably evinced little or no control ; and I 
bring forward these descriptions as instances of its subjugation. But even 
here, in one of the severest trials with which mankind can be visited, the 
mind gradually finds the means of recovering its ascendency ; the passions 
by degrees become tranquillized, and in their turn subdued; the heart 
softened, the judgment corrected and fortified, and the reason set at liberty 
for reflection. The pale sufferer perceives, at length, that happiness, to M 
genuine, must be neither violent nor transitory ; that its founaation must be 
permanent, and its nature unalloyed. He yields himself to this' train of con- 
templation ; and the mind, now fully reinstated in its government, indnlges a 
sober and rational grief, and arrives at a sober and rational conclusion. It 
determines that earth has no such happiness to offer him ; it may perfaape 
lead him farther, and prompt him to seek it in a sublimer source. 

This description I have drawn from the natural passions of the human heart 
— passions that, in a greater or less degree, are common to all countries and 
ages ; but there are passions of which uncultivated nature knows nothing, 
which are the baneful offspring of a morbid civilization and immoral habits, 
and which possess, if possible, a still more tyrannical control .over the judg« 
ment than any that nature herself has implanted within it. Such is the pas- 
sion for OAMBLiNo, which has often, even in the sobriety of our own climate, 
maddened the brain of men who, but for this, had been worthy members of 
society, and plunged them into the foulest vices, and at len^h, into the deadly 
gulf of suicide. One of the best pictures of the heart-rendmg despair of sucn 
a wretch, just before the perpetration of this horrible crime, is to be found in 
the description of Beverly in " TTic Gamester,''^ who is thus painted to the life, 
in the inevitable ruin into which he was thrown after having staked the last 
resource and final hope of his wife and family on one unfortunate and fatal 
hazard : — 

'* When all was lost, he fixed his eyes upon the ground, and stood some 
time with folded arms, stupid and motionless ; then, snatching his sword that 
hung against the wainscot, he sat him down, and with a look of fixed atten- 
tion drew figures on the floor. At last, he started up; looked wild, and 
trembled ; and, like a woman seized with her sex's fits, laughed out aloud, 
while the tears trickled down his face. So he left the room.** 

Yet, even here, under the fell sway of this accursed incantation, we are 
not without examples of its being occasionally broken through, audits deadly 
fetters shaken off by the virtuous resolution of a mind determined to prove 
its independence, and to act according to the dictates of its better judgment* 
As an example of which, among many others, I may refer to the conduct of 
one of the first statesmen of our own country and our own age ; — a states- 
man, whose name will ever be dear to Britain, on various accounts, but chiefly, 
perhaps, since under his administration, she set the glorious example to tne 
world of abolishing the slave-trade. In early life it is well known that Mr. 
Fox was irresistibly addicted to this intoxicating passion ; and it is also 
equally known, that in his maturer life, he tore himself from the farther 
prosecution of it, by a courageous determination from which he never de- 
parted. 

It appears obvious, then, that the mind both can and ought to maintain a 
general mastery over all its faculties ; and is able, at all times, except in ex- 
treme cases, to furnish itself with motives. And hence, though it is perfectly 
true that it cannot will, or, in other words, cannot choose or refuse without a 
motive, and to this extent is under a necessity, yet the origination or chanQv 
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of motiyes being vested in itself, it is equally true that it is so far free to will, 
as well as to act, or perfonn what it wills. 

' If the distinction here oflfered had been properly attended to, we should, as 
I am inclined to think, have had fewer opponents, in all ages, to the doctrine 
of the freedom of the mind, or of the will as it is commonly denommated. 
. Among the chief o( these opponents we may rank the Fatalists of ancient, 
and the Necessarians of modern times. 

The general train of argument by which they have been led, and the ground 
of its adoption, are not essentially different. Motives, Tolitions, and actions 
are supposed by both sects to be of the same nature, in respect to relative 
force and operation, as physical causes and effects ; and, consequently, the 
Mime catenation, or necessary dependence of one fact upon another, which 
marks the experienced train of events in the natural world, is conceived to 
be perpetually taking place in the moral : " All voluntary actions,*' as Mr. 
Hume observes, " being subjected to the same laws of necessity with the 
operations of matter, and there being a continued chain of necessary causes 
preordained, and predetermined, reaching from the original cause of all 
to every single volition of every human being."* Or, as another writer upon 
the same subject has expressed it, — '* The course of events, both moral and 
physical, is fixed and immutable ; and thoughts, volitions, and actions pro- 
ceed in one interrupted concatenation from the beginning to the end of time, 
agreeably to the laws originally established by the great Creator.** 

So that, under the same circumstances, the same motives must be produced 
in the mind of every man, give rise to the same volitions, and be succeeded 
by the same actions ; every one of these, to adopt the language of the Fatalists, 
being equally a link of that 

golden everlaatlng chain 

WboM itToaf embrace holds heaven, and earUi, and main. 

X( it were not so, it is pretended that there could be no mutual dependeace 
or confidence between man and man. No person, from the appeavance of one 
action as performed by his neighbour, could infer a second, or form any 
opinion of his character. And even the doctrine of divine prescience must 
be entirely relinquished ; since, without such a necessary and consecutive 
connexion, it must be impossible for the Deity himself to foresee any future 
event, or to know it otherwise than as it occurs at the moment. 

It was not my intention to have touched upon this controversy, but the prin- 
ciples upon which it hinges are so closely blended with the subject before us, 
that it is impossible altogether to elude it, though the remarks I propose to 
offer shall be as brief and compressed as I am able to make them. 

In the first place, then, whatever be the necessary connexion between mo- 
tives, volitions, and actions, it is by no means true that they are " subjected to 
the same laws of necessity with the operations of matter." Let me support 
this assertion by a reference to a few simple facts. A needle, or an iron ball, 
placed between two magnets of equal power, will fall to neither of ihem, but 
remain midway at rest for ever, suspended between equally contending attrac* 
tions. Now, if the same laws of necessity control the moral as control the 
physical world, a similar moral cause must produce a similar moral effect ; 
and the traveller who, by accident, after having lost himself in a forest, should 
meet with two roads running in opposite or different directions, and offering 
in every respect an equal attraction, must, like the needle or bullet, remain 
for ever at rest, because the motive to take one course is just equipoised by 
the niotive to take the other. But can any man in his senses suppose he would 
remain there for ever, and so starve himself between equally contending 
attractions 1 Or, rather, can any man suppose such a fact, provided the tra- 
veller himself were in his senses ! Yet Montaigne, in support of this hy* 
pothesis, has actually supposed such a fact, and has put forth the following 
whimsical or facetious example: "^ Where the mind,** says he, *' is at the same 
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time equally influenced by two equal desires, it is certain it can never com- 
ply with either of them, because a consent and preference would evince a 
dissimilarity in their value. If a man should chance to be placed between a 
bottle of wine and a Westphalia ham, with an equal inclination to eat and to 
drink, there could, in this case, be no possible remedy ; and, by the law of 
necessity, he must die either of hunger or thirst. The Stoics, therefore,** 
continues he, *' who were most rigidly attached to the doctrine of fatalism, 
when asked how the mind determines when two objects of equal desire are 
presented to it, or what is the reason that out of a number of crown pieces it 
selects one rather than another, there being no motive to excite a preferencCy 
reply, that this action of the mind is extraordinary and irregular, and proceeds 
from an impulse equally irregular and fortuitous. But it would be better,** 
continues Montaigne, ** in my estimation, to maintain that no two objects caa 
be presented to us so perfectly equal, but that some trifling diflerence may 
subsist, and some small superiority be discoverable either in the one or the 
other." 

And, no doubt, it would be better to maintain such a position ; but who 
does not see that this is to give up the question ? to renounce the point upon 
which we are at issue, and openly to confess that there does not exist in the 
moral world the same counterpoise of cause and cause that is to be perpetually 
met with in the natural. 

Let us confine ourselves to one more example. A cannon-ball, discharged 
from the centre of a circle, and equally attracted to the north and to the east, 
will proceed towards neither point ; but at an angle of 2-2i degrees, or imme- 
diately between the two. But is there any one, unincumbered with a strait- 
waistcoat, who can suppose that such a rule has any application to the mo- 
tiva powers of the mind 1 who can conceive, that a man, starting at Black- 
friar^ Bridge, and having business so equally urs^ent at Highgate and at Mile- 
end, that he is incapable of determining to which place he shall proceed first, 
would proceed to neither, but take a course between the two, and walk in a 
straight line to Hackney or Newington-Green 1 Yet, unless he should thus 
act, not occasionally, or by accident, but uniformly, and at all times, there is 
not in the mind the same law of operation, the same sort of necessitVy as io 
matter; but a something, whatever it maybe, producing and designed to pro- 
duce an irreconcilable distinction ; and, in the correct language of the Epi- 
curean philosophers, perpetually labouring to prevent the same blind force from 
vanquishing the one as it leads captive the other : 

Ne meni ipn neceiiiiin 
Intettinnm babeat cunctii in rebaa agundii, 

ET DBVICTA QUABI, COOATUR rSERSj PATIQUS.* 

Lest tbe mind 
Bend to a item ueceBsity wiibiiif 

Am), UZB ▲ aLAVK, DSTSftMUfK BUT BT PORCB. 

But we are told, that unless the moral world were thus constituted, there 
could be no mutual confidence between man and man; no series - of actions 
could be depended upon, and it would be impossible to distinguish between 
one character and another ; or, in other words, how long the same individual 
would maintain the same character. 

Now this kind of argument, if accurately examined, just as much invali- 
dates the doctrine it is intended to support as the preceding. There is no 
one who pretends to place the same degree of confidence in the general course 
of human actions as in the experienced train of natural events. Even where 
the circumstances to reason from are equally definite, moral dependence is in 
2\\ instances less certain than physical, and never amounts, to more than a 
probability. The closest friendsnips may fail, the purest virtue become tar- 
nished ; and, in the words of Sophocles, which I must beg ijeave to put Into 
'oor own language— 
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llalerial canseiy on the contrary, are regular in their operations, and miiih 
terrapted in their effects. Nobody doubts that the sun will rise to-monow; 
Ihak a cannon-ball will sink in water; or that, if the lamps over our beadf 
were to be extinguished, we should be in darkness. The power of BoonaF- 
parte, when in Uie zenith of his success, was absolute and almost unbounded, 
Dot did even this ensure steadiness of conduct! Quite the reverse. Webe- 
liold the decrees of to-day overthrown by those of to-morrow, and, in the 
Mind and overwhelming career of his ambition, his hosts of bloodhoundi 
that have just plundered his enemies next sent against his friends ; we be- 
liold every thing in nature, that is within his reacl^ tottering and out of joint ; 
while every thing that is beyond and above him continues steadfast and nn- 
diangeaUe ; the air is as vital as ever, the seasons as regular in their counefl, 
and, to adopt the beautiful language of our poet-laureate— 

The moon, 
RenrdlMi of the Mir of thii low world, 
Holds oa lier bearenly way. 

Bot we are farther told, that unless there be the same fixed and dependent 
ehain establish^ in the moral creation which unquestionably exists in the 
phjrsicaly the Deity himself could have no prescience or foreknowledge of 
htunan conduct. And so forcible has this argument appeared to some men, 
and men, too, of acknowledged worth and piety, that in the dilemma into 
which they have felt themselves thrown, like the Brahmins of the East, they 
imve utterly abandoned the doctrine of divine prescience in favour of that m 
inoral liberty. 

Shallow and impotent conclusion ! Absurd admission of an hostility that 
has no existence ! As though he who sees through infinite space is incapable 
of seeing through the brief duration of time ; or as though, like Theseus in 
tiie Cretan labyrinth, the great Author of nature stands in need of a thread 
to guide him through the maze of his own creation, and depends upon eveiy 
preceding event as a direction-post to that which follows. There are con- 
tingencies in the natural as well as in the moral world, though they are far 
less frequent because far less necessary. Miracles are of this description; 
they are direct and palpable deviations from the common laws of nature, the 
common routine of causes and effects ; and he who denies that the Deity can 
know any thing of contingencies, in the one case, ought also to deny that be 
can know any thing of them in the other; for the necessary and consecutive 
chain of causation, upon which alone such philosophers found the attribute 
of prescience, is equally broken in both instances, fiut such philosophers 
have to deny still more than this, or they must abandon their principle alto- 
gether. They have equally to deny that the Deity can see or know any thing 
of such anomalies, even when present; for if he can only know events as 
successive and necessary links of preceding events, the tie being broken, on 
their appearance, and the anomalous events detached, he can have no more 
knowledge of them when gone by or present than when future. It may, per- 
haps, be thought, that when present and operating they pass before him ! Pass 
before him ! O puerile and miserable conception of Divinity ! All nature is 
equally before him, in every point of space, and every moment of eternity, and 
he who denies God to be every where, must deny him to be any where ; unless 
he sees and knows every thing, he must see and know nothing. Miracles and 
moral contingencies, then, are as much provided for, and must be so, as the 
most common train of natural events, itistrucweknow nothing of the arrange- 
ment by which they subsist • but they are and must be provided for, neverthe- 
less. It is here, and here only, we ought to vest— in an equal acknowledgment 
of human ignorance and divine perfection ; — for it is, assuredly, not qoiie 
eonsistent either with the modesty of genuine philosophy, or the reverence 
of religious faith, to controvert a truthoecause we cannot account for it ; or 
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to pluck away attribute after attribute from the diadem of the Deity, out 
of mere compliment to the demand of a fanciful and empty hypothesis. I 
retreat from this subject, however, with pleasure. It is too perplexed and 
mysterious for popular discussion, and I am fearful of darkening it by illus- 
tration. I should not have touched upon it, but that I have been forced, by 
the regular progress of our own inquiries ; and now turn, with a free and un- 
fettered foot, to the study of the passions ; their general nature and influence 
upon human actions and language ; which we shall enter upon in our next 
lecture. 



LECTURE IX. 

ON THI ORIGIN, CONNEXION, AND CHABACTER Or THE PASSIONS. 

We have entered upon an inquiry concerning the nature and operation of 
the various faculties that constitute the general furniture of the mind 
These we have divided into three classes; the faculties of the understanding, 
the faculties of volition, and the passions or faculties of emotion. The com- 
mencement of the present series of lectures was devoted to an illustration of 
the first; the second we discussed in our preceding study; and we now 
advance to a brief analysis of the third. 

In sailing over the sea of life, the passions are the gales that swell the 
canvass of the mental bark ; they obstruct or accelerate its course ; and 
render the voyage favourable or full of danger, in proportion as they blow 
steadily from a proper point, or are adverse and tempestuous. Like the wind 
itself, they are an engme of high importance and mighty power. Without 
them we cannot proceed ; but with them we may be shipwrecked and lost. 
Reined in, therefore, and attempered, they constitute, as I have already 
observed, our happiness; but let loose and at random, they distract and 
minus. 

How few, beneath aofplctoui planet born. 
With swelling tails make good the promia'd port, 
With all Lbeir wishes freighted. Yoince. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that the passions are not distinct agents, 
but mere affections or emotions, mere states or conditions of the mind, ex- 
cited by an almost infinite variety of external objects and events, or intemtU 
operations and feelings. And here, the first remark that will probably occur 
to us is, that, derived from sources thus numerous and diversified, they must 
themselves form a numerous and motley host. Some of them are simple, 
others complex; some peculiar to certain circumstances or individuals, others 
general and embracing all countries and conditions ; some possessing a 
natural tendency to promote what is good ; and others what is mischievous 
and evil; while many of them, again, though distinguished by separate 
names, only differ from other passions in degree; and, hence, naturally merge 
into them upon a change in the scale. 

It has often occurred to me, that if we were to follow up all the passions, 
multiplied and complicated as they are, to their radical sources, and to draw 
out their respective genealogies, we might easily reduce them to four — Desire, 
Aversion, Joy, and Sorrow. And as aversion and sorrow are only the oppo 
sites of desire and ioy, and must necessarily flow from, their existence in a 
state of things in which all we meet with is not to be desired or enjoyed, it 
is possible that desire andgoy ought alone to be regarded as the proper parent 
stocks of all the rest. Let us examine them for a few minutes under this 
system of simplification. 
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Perbaps the oldest, simplest, and most muversal passion that stirs the'miiid 
of man, is Desirb. So universal is it, that I may confidently ask, where it 
the created bosom— nay, where is the created being, without it 1 And Dryden 
is fully within the mari in asserting, that 

Derire*t Uw yast extent of taamui mind. 

ATKBSioif, which is its opposite, is less universal, less shnple* and of later 
birth. It is less universal, for though there is no created being exempt from 
it, nor ought to be so upon certain points, it is more limited in its objects and 
operation. It is of later date, at least among mankind, for the infant desires 
before it dislikes : and hence there is as much physical truth as picturesque 
genius in the following exhortation of Akenside, to the lovers of taste aod 
nature:— 

Tbrouf h all the maze 
or TOVKo Dksirk, with rival steps punue 
The diann of beauty. 

And it is less simple, as being the opposite of desire, and in a certain sense 
flowing from it, and connected with its existence ; the whole of its empire 
being founded on objects and ideas that the elder passion of desire hss 
rejected.' 

Now the main streams that issue from desire, running in different direc- 
tions and giving rise to multitudes of secondary streams, are the three fol- 
io winff : — LOVE, HOPE, EBfULATioN. Examiue them attentively, and you will 
And, that, different as they are from each other, they all possess the sperm 
and parentage of desire, and possess it equally. 

Love is not simple desire, but flows from it, and is so closely connected 
with it, that some shade of the latter passion is, in every instance, to be found 
in the former. The terms are hence, in some particular senses, and espe- 
cially when employed loosely, used in all lanp^uages synonymously : whenee 
Eros ('i^p*^) among the elegant Greeks, and Cupido among the Romans, was 
the igod equally appointed to preside over both passions. It is from the latter 
tongue we obtain in our own language the word cupidity, which in like man- 
ner embraces both ideas. Spenser has made desire the offspring of love, 
rather than love the offspring of desire ; but this is to invert the order of 
nature. The first instinctive passion discoverable in infant life, as I have 
already observed, is desire — a desire of satisfying the new-bom sensation of 
hunger ; and love — that is, love of the object that gratifies it — follows from the 
gratification itself ; nor can we, through any period of life, love what in our 
own estimation is undesirable. In many cases, for there are innumerable 
shades belonging to both, love may be regarded as the same passion as desire, 
but with an increase of intensity ; as hatred, which is its opposite, is the 
same passion as aversion but with a parallel advance in the scale. There 
are, however, various marks of difference ; and I may observe, that while 
desire is never without a less or greater degree of uneasiness, love, thou^ 
it is sometimes accompanied with the same u^eling, is occasionally free from 
it, and always so, when perfectly genuine. 

Before we proceed to the two other main branches which radiate from 
DESIRE, let us follow up the subsidiary streams into which the passion of love 
ramifies. These run in two opposite directions, according as they possess a 
virtuous or a vicious tendency ; and in each direction they are extremely pro- 
lific, and offer to us a numerous progeny. Thus, on the one band, we 
behold the passion or feeling of love giving birth to charity, benevolence, 
philanthropy, pity, mercy, fellow-feeling, which the Latins called compassion, 
and the Greeks sympathy ; generosity, friendship, and ardour. They form a 
chaste and a happy group, are full of social affection, and are hence often 
called, after the name of the eldest sister, the chabitibs of life or of the 
heart 
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Mercy, and Truth, and hn«pf table Care, 
And kind connubial Tenderiiera, are there ; 
And Piety, with wisliee placed above, 
And tweeteat Sympathy, and boiindlen Love. 

GoLOsjtiTB, altered. 

On the other hand, we behold issuing from the same source a variety of 
restless and turbulent affections, which, from their characteristic violence, 
contribute equally, perhaps, to the unhappiness of those who possess them, 
and to the world on which they are exercised. To this tribe belong avarice, 
or the love of gain; ambition, or the love of power; pride and vanity, or the 
love of pomp, splendour, and ostentation ; selfishness, or the love of the per- 
son, in common language, self-love : though the whole of these being of a 
selfish character, this latter term might, with as much propriety, apply to 
every one of them, as that of charity, or the love of others, to each of the 
preceding division. 

Most of these are admirably described or allegorized by Spenser in his 
Faerie Queene, which will be found to afford a most powerful illustration of 
the general hints here offered. 1 would readily bring instances in proof of 
this remark if our time would allow : as a single example of the force of his 
imagination, let me especially direct your attention to his entire delineation 
of avarice or mammon, and particularly the following picturesoue representa- 
tion of his dwelling : — 

Both roofe and floore, and wnlla, were all of gold, 
But oventrowne with dust and old decay, 
And hid indarknets, Uiat none could behold 
The hew thereor: for vcw of cherefuU day 
Did never In that house Itselfe display, 

But A rAIKT SHADOW OP UNCERTAIN LIGHT : 

Such as a laup, whosb lipk doks pauk awat ; 
Or as thb jtooNB, cloathcd with cuiwuT night, 
Doks show to him that walkks in fkark axo sad apfuqht.^ 

Hops I have enumerated as the second main stream that emanates fh)m 
the passion of dbsire. Try the world, examine your own hearts, and yon 
will agree with me that this is its source. Hope must spring from desire, 
and cannot exist without it : as it rises in the scale it becomes trust or con- 
fidence ; and confidence, according to the alliance it forms with other feelings 
or affections, gives birth to two very different families. United to a vigorous 
Judgment and an ardent imagination, it produces courage, magnanimity* 
patience, intrepidity, enterprise; combined with vanity or sel^love, the 
complex and mischievous brood is self-opinion, impudence, audacity, and 
conceit. 

Hope, however, is not produced singly. It is a twin-passion, and its con- 
genital sister is Fear. This has not been sufficiently attended to by pathogno- 
mists ; but examine the general tenor and accompaniment of the passions as 
they rise in your hearts, and you will find the present statement correct. 
Hope and fear spring equally from desire — the hope of gaining the desired 
object, and the fear of losing it. They run the same race, though with vary- 
ing degrees of strength, and terminate their joint career in the antagonist 
extreme points of fruition or despair ; the powers of hope growing gradu- 
ally more intense as it approaches the former goal, and those of fear as it 
approaches the latter. 

I have said, that at these boundaries they terminate their respective career; 
but fear does not always cease with fruition. Uncertainty and change are 
&o strongly written on all earthly enjoyments, that even in the firmest pos- 
session we have still some fear of losing them ; so that we can seldom say, 
*' What a man hath, why doth he yet fear for V though nothing is more per- 
tinent than the opposite inquiry, ** What a man hath, why doth he yet hope 
for!" Fruition without fear is reserved for, and will be, the great prerogative 
af a higher state of being. 

Fear, however, like hope, in its progress through life, forms other alliances 

*B. tt. ctnto Yt|. zziz. 
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than that which flpringa daring ita infancy. Combined with a aense of failure 
or imperfection in our own powers, it takes a right direction, and prodncet 
eaution, timidity, bashfulness, diffidence, respect, and complaisance : united 
to friendship, love, or complacency, it engenders gratitude, devotion, reverence, 
* Teneration, and awe, which are only different degrees of the same feding: 
and hence the term rcAs, in the sense we are now taking of it, becomes aa 
vpi and beautiful type of every religious affection ; of desire ; as love, grati- 
tude, zeal, devotion, and awe ; for we have just traced it as branching op ii 
this direct line of descent. ^ 

The connexions of fear, moreover, like those of hope, are of a bad as wdl 
as of a good character : united to a judgment that measures its powers amiai^ 
and entertains too mean an opinion of them, it degenerates into iiresolntion, 
doobt, cowardice, and pusillanimity: combined with a restless and irritable ima- 
gination, it begets suspicion, jealousy, dread, terror; and terror, when combiiied 
with hate, gives birth to the passion of horror. It is in this last character, as 
connected with the fancy or imagination, that the term rsAa is for the most 
part employcKi by the dramatists ; and it is to this that Collins has entirelj 
oonfined himself in his celebrated ode upon the subject. 

Tlum to whom Uie world anknown, 
With aB its ■hadowy ihapei, laabowa; 
Who MCM, appairdf tta* unreal aeeiM 
When Fancy liAi the veil between,— 
Ah, Fear ! ah, frantic Fuam. ! 
I aee, I we thee near. 
I know thr hurried aim, thv hacgaid eye : 
Like thee latart, like tbee ditordm'd fly. 

The third main passion which issues from the c4>mmon stock of oksoli, 1 
have said, is emulation. This, when properly attempered, and connected 
with what have already appeared to be the social affectiona, is one of the 
noblest and most valuable emotions that actuates the human heart. It com- 
mences earlv, and often accompanies us to the closing scene of life. It in- 
spirits the play of the infant, the task of the schoolboy, and the busy career 
of the man. It gives health and vigour to the fir8t,*applause and distinction 
to the second, and riches and honour to the third. But emulation, instead of 
bein^ connected with the social, is often connected with the selfish affections; 
and m this case it degenerates mto rivalry, an ungenerous strife to eqind or 
smpass a competitor where there is a chance of success; or into envy, which 
is a mixture of emulation and hatred, where there is not. 

The antagonist passion to desire is aversion, which has also, like desire, 
different degrees of intensity, and a family of diversified characters, though 
in neither respect so numerous or complicated as the former. 

It not unfrequently unites itself to pride, and produces, as its progeny, the 
jaundiced family of scorn, contempt, and disdain ; the last of which is thus 
described by Spenser : — 

His looki were dreadful, and lili fiery eyes, 
Like two great beaconK,Blarrd far a»d widoi 
Glancing askew, as if hh enemies 
He scorned in bis overweening pride; 
And stnllcing stately, like a crane did stride 
At every step uiion the lip-toes high ; 
And all the way he went, on every Me 
He gas(-d about, and stared horribly 
Aa ir be, wiibltis ioolta, all men wpuld terrify. 

Aversion, combined with a quick sense of being wronged, whether real or 
hnaginary, becomes anger; anger, when violent or ungovernable, is denomi- 
nated rage or fury ; and, when stimulated by a determination to retaliate, it 
assumes the name and shape of revenge. Hatred is only aversion advanced 
to a higher degree in the scale; a/id hatred, coileagued with a fixed and clan- 
destine desire to injure, degenerates into malice ; the foulest, most despicable, 
and most devilish of all the passions that can harass an intelligent being, 
and the most opposite to the character of the Divinity ; for God is lore, and 
the stamp of benevolence is imprinted on every part of cxeation. 
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De aeertcei beautte quel amaa Innombreble ! 
PJiw TAuteur s*est cacb6, plui f I esl admirable !* 

What boundlen beauties round us are display^ ! 

How shines tlie Godhead mid tlie darlust shade ! 

• 

Such, then, are the numerous and diversified families that issue directly or 
collaterally from the passion of desire, or of aversion as its opposite. I 
stated tills passion to be almost universal in its range, and I submit to yoa 
ivhether this statement has not been verified. 

The two other radical sources into which we are to resolve the remaining 
passions of the heart are joy and sorrow : of equal weight and moment in 
the scale of life, but less numerous and complicated in their offspring ; and 
^vhich will, therefore, detain us but for a few minutes. 

Joy, when pure and genuine, is a sweet and vivacious affection. It is the* 
test and index of happiness or pleasure. Its influence, like that of gravita- 
tion, extends to remote objects ; and it lightens the severest labours by its 
foretaste. It is the breath, the nectar of heaven, and the high reward which 
stimulates us to a performance of our duty while on earth. 

Joy, like several of the preceding passions, has different names assigned 
to it, in its different stages of ascent ; at its lowest point, it is ease, content, 
or tranquillity ; at a certain elevation, it is called delight or gladness ; sofaie- 
what farther in the scale, exultation ; beyond this, rapture or transport — fot 
the terms, as applied to this passion, are synonymous ; and advanced far 
higher, it is ecstasy — joy so overwhelming as to take away the senses, and 
prevent all power of utterance. Among the Greeks, however, the term 
ECSTASY was used in a more general sense, and applied to any overwhelming 
affection, whether of joy or sorrow ; and Shakspeare, who has often carried 
it farther than the Greeks, occasionally makes it a feature of madness or 
mental distraction, which is not passion but disease. The following from 
his Hamlet is an instance of this signification : — ^ 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
JAke sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh ; 
That unmatch'd form and feature of blown youlli 
Blasted with kcstasy. 

Combined with activity, joy produces the light-hearted family of cheerful- 
ness, ^yety, mirth, frolic, and jocularity ; the best and most lively picture 
of which that the world has ever seen, is given by Mihon in his ^egrOy 
mirth being here placed at the head of the whole. 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with tfaee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Quips, and cranlu, and wanton wiles, 
Nuds, and becks, and wreatned smiles, ■ 
Such as hang on Hebe*s cheek. 
And love to live in dimple slrelc; 
Bport, that wrinkled care derides. 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe. 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty. 

Possessing features in many respects similar, we meet with another lively 
tribe, which are equally the offspring of joy, but of joy in alliance with an 
ardent imagination. These are sentlmentalism, characterized by romantic 
yiews or ideas of real life ; chivalry, which is the sentlmentalism of gailantryt 
caparisoned for action, and impatient to enter the burning list. 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs Itold, 
With stores of ladies, whose bright efm 
Bain influence, and Judge the pdxe. 

It fili^ fMBM d0 Is Iriigloai 
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This extravagant passion had its use in the feudal times ; but it has for ages 
become antiquated, and in modern warfare has certainly too much gone out 

of fashion. 

To the same tribe belongs enthusiasm, the joyous or ecstatic devotion of a 
high-wrought fancy to some particular cause or party, the chief of which are 
religion and patriotism : and under the influence of which, the body is wound 
op to a display of almost preternatural exploits, and an endurance of almost 
miraculous privations and labour. 

The sprightly passion of joy gives birth also to a third tribe, in consequence 
of its union with novelty. It is a listening and attentive group, and consists 
of admiration, surprise, wonder, and astonishment : upon which I need not 
enlarge, except to remark that the word astonishment is, at times, made use 
of to express a very different feeling, produced by novelty and terror; and 
which is more accurately distinguished by the name of amazement. These 
mixed passions, however, are very apt to run into each other, as I shall have 
occasion to notice more at large in a subsequent study : and perhaps the 
most exquisite feeling a man can possess of the purely mental Kind, is de- 
rived from a contemplation of scenery, or a perusal of history, where eveiy 
thing around him is grand, majestic, and marvellous, and the terrible keeps 
an equal, or rather nearly an equal pace with the delightful. 

The opposite of joy is sorrow — a fruitful mother of hideous and unwelcome 
children : fruitful I mean on earth, but shut out with a wall of adamant from 
the purer regions of the skies. 

Sorrow is as much distinguished by different names as any of the preced- 
ing affections, according to the height it reaches in the general scale of evil 
And hence, at one point, it is sadness ; at another, wo or misery ; at a third, 
anguish ; and at its extreme verge, distraction or despair. 

Connected with a sense of something lost, or beyond our reach, it gives 
rise to regret and grief; and when in union with a feeling of guilt, it becomes 
remorse and repentance. 

Its two bosom companions, however, are fear and fancy. When allied to 
the former alone, it produces the haggard progeny of care, anxiety, vexation, 
and frelfulness ; the first of which is thus admirably described by Hawkes- 
worth, in his ingenious but melancholy piece, entitled Life, an Ode : in which 
care is directly stated, as in the present case, to be a mixed breed of wo or 
«orrow and fear. 

Who art ihmi, with anxious mien 
Stealing <»'er the slii fling scene 1 
Eyes wiltt tedious vigil« red, 
Siglis by doiibia and wit^hos bred ; 
(/auiioiis step and dancing ieor, 
Speak thy woes, and speak iJiy fear. 

When sorrow associates herself with both fear and fancy, she then produces 
the demon brood of dejection, gloom, vapours, moroseness, heaviness, and 
melancholy ; all of them begotten, like the last, 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 
'Mongst horrid sliapes, and siitielis, and sights unholy. 

Such is the origin of melancholy, as given by Milton, in his Allegro, or Ode 
to Mirth ; but in his Penseroso, or Ode to Melancholy herself, he derives her 
from a purer source, and dresses her in the pensive character of a relicnous 
recluse. The picture shows a fine imagination; but is, perhaps, less tnie to 
nature than the preceding. 

Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 
All in a robeof dark«^t pain, 
• Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole or cypress lawn 
Over thy decent alioitldeii drawn-- 
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Come, bat keep thy wonted state, 
With even Mep, and 0iusin(r gait, 
And loAkt cominereing with the tldeti 
Thy rapt snut xeiting in thine eyes. 
There licid in holy pawion, still 
Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad, leaden, downward cast, 
Thou fix Uiem ou the earth at last 

Despair or distraction brings up the rear of the miserable and tumultuous 
group before us. This passion has generally been contemplated as a 
mingled emotion ; but it is perhaps far less so than most of the rest. It is a 
concentration of pure, unmitigated horror, equally void of hope, fear, and all 
moral feeling — an awful type of the torments of the lower world. The sen- 
sorial power is hurried forward towards a single outlet, and with a rushingr 
Violence that threatens its instantaneous exhaustion from the entire frame, 
like the discharge of electricity accumulated in a Leyden jar when touched 
by a brass rod. The eye is fixed ; the limbs tremble ; upon the countenance 
hangs a wild and unutterable sullenness. The harrowed and distracted soul 
shrinks at nothing, and is attracted by nothing : the deepest danger and the 
tenderest ties have equally lost their command over it. 

Despair is, hence, the most selfish of all the passions. In its OYerwhelming 
a^ony, and its pressing desire of gloom and solitude, it approaches to what 
is ordinarily called heart- ache ; but, generally speaking, the emotion is far 
more contracted and personal, and the action far more precipitous and daring. 
Despair, as it commonly shows itself, is either hopelessness from mortified 
pride, blasted expectations, or a sense of personal ruin. 

The gamester, who cares for no one but himself, may rage with all the 
horror of despair; but the heart-ache belongs chiefly to the man of a warmev 
and more generous bosom, stung to the quick by a wound he least expected, 
or borne down not by the loss of fortune, but of a dear friend or relation, in 
whom he had concentrated all his hopes. The well-known picture of Be- 
verley is drawn by the hand of a master, and he is represented as maddened 
by the thought of the deep distress into which his last hazard had plunged his 
wife and family ; but if his selfish love of gaming had not triumphed over 
his relative love for those he had thus ruined, he would not have been in- 
volved in any such reverse of fortune ; nor, without the same selfishness, 
would he farther have added to their blow by a deed that was sure to withdraw 
him for ever from all share in their misery, and overwhelm them with an 
accumulated shock. While Beverley was in despair, it was his wife who 
was broken-hearted.* 

The picture which Spenser has drawn of despair, as seated in his own 
wretched cave, has been praised by every one from the time of Sir Philip 
Sidney; but it has always appeared to me that his description of Sir Tre- 
visan, who was fortunate enough to escape from the enchantment of this 
demon-power, is still more forcibly drawn in the passage where, on the com- 
mencement of his flight, he is represented as accidentally meeting with the 
Red Cross Knight : 

He answered naught at all : but ndding new 
V Feare to his first amazement, staring wydc 

With stony eyes, and hartless, hollow vew, 
Astonisht stood, as one that had aspyde 
Infcmall furies with tlieir chnines untyde. 
Him yctt againe, and yeit againe, bespake 
The gentle Knight, who naught to htm replyde; 
But, trembling pvery ioynt, did inly quake. 
And Toltring tongue at last these words seem'd forth to 

** For Ood's dear love, sir Knight, doe me not stay ; 
For loe ! he comes, be comes fa«t aller mee!'* 
Eft looking back, would fnine have runne away; 
But he him forst to stay, and teilen free, 
The secrete cause of his perplexltie-t 
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Such; as it appears to me, are the chief passions or faculties of emotion 
discoverable in tne human mind. I submit, however, the present analysis and 
classification of them with some degree of diffidence ; for, as far as I am 
aware, it is the first attempt of the kind that has ever been ventured upon; 
and, like other first attempts, it may perhaps be open to the charge of con- 
Menble imperfections and errors. Be this, however, as it may, it at least 
offers us a new key to the mind's complicated construction in one branch of 
its study, simplifies its machinery, ana perhaps unfolds a few springs which 
have never hitherto. been sufficiently brought into public view. 

I have said that the use of the passions is to furnish us with happiness, af 
that of the intellectual faculties is with knowledge, and that of the faculties 
of volition with freedom. But from the survey thus far taken, it must be ob- 
vious to every one, that the passions furnish us with misery as well as with 
happiness. And it may, perhaps, become a question with many, whether the 
harvest of the former be not more abundant than that of the latter. We can- 
not, therefore, close this subject better than by briefly inquiring whether the 
passions produce happiness at all ? Whether, allowmg the affirmative, they 
produce more happiness than misery, and whether the present constitotioa 
of things would be improved if those tliat occasionally produce misery were 
to be banished from the list 1 

Supposing, by a decree of the Creator, all the mental passions were to be 
eradicated mm the human frame, and nothing were to remain to it hot a 
sense of corporeal pain and pleasure, — what would be the consequence under 
the present state oi things, with this single alteration 1 Man would cease to 
be a social being ; the sweet ties of domestic life would be cut asunder ; the 
pleasures of friendship, the luxury of doing good, the fine feeling of sympathy, 
the sublimity of devotion, would be swept away in a moment. The world 
would become an Asphaltites, a dead and stagnant sea, with a smooth un- 
rtiffled calm, more hideous than the roughest tempest. No breeze of hope 
or fear, of desire or emulation, of love or gayety» would play over it : the har- 
mony of the seasons would be lost upon us, and the magnificence of the crea- 
tion become a blank. The wants and gratifications of the body might insti- 
gate us, perhaps, to till the soil, to engage in commerce and mechanical pur- 
suits, and to provide a generation to succeed us. And, if literature should 
exist at all, a few cold and calculating philosophers might spin out their dull 
fancies upon abstract speculations, and a few Lethean poets write odes upon 
indifference ; but all would be selfish sind solitary. The master-tie would be 
snapped ; the spiritus rector would be evaporated, and every man would be a 
stranger to every man. 

To a state of being thus torpid and monotonous, let us now grant the plea- 
surable passions, and withhold those that accompany or indicate uneasiness. 
Now, uneasiness, as I have already observed, is, in some degree or other, an 
essential attendant upon desire, hope, and emulation ; and hence these pas- 
sions must as necessarily be excluded here as under the former scheme. For 
a similar reason we must allow neither generosity, nor gratitude, nor compas- 
sion ; for put away all sorrow and aversion, all mental pain and uneasiness, 
and such affections could have no scope for their exertion : they must neces- 
sarily have no existence. 

But still the world would be thronged with a gay and lively troop of pas- 
sions ; love and transport, mirth and jollity, would revel with an uninter- 
rupted career: — not a cloud would obstruct the laughing sunshine; and man 
would drink his full from the sea of pleasure, and intoxicate himself without 
restraint. 

But how long would this scene of ecstasy continue 1 Under the present 
constitution of nature, not a twelvemonth. In less than a year, the world, in 
respect to it? inhabitants, would cease to exist ; worn out by indulgence, and 
destroyed for want of those very uneasinesses, those pains and sorrows, those 
aversions and hatreds, which, when skilfully intermixed and directed, like 
wholesome but unpalatable medicines, chiefly contribute to its moral health; 
and form the best barriers against that misery and ruin, whidi, when 8i]peifi« 
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ciaUy contemplated, they seem expressly intended to produce ; but which 
man must be obnoxious to in a state of imperfection and trial, and would be 
infinitely more so but for their presence and operation. 

The sum of the inquiry, then, is, that all the passions have their use, — ^thal 
they all contribute to the general good of mankind ; — and that it is the abuse 
of them, the allowing them to run wild and unpruned in their career, and not 
the existence of any of them, that is to be lamented. While there are things 
that ought to be hated, and deeds that ought to be bewailed, aversion and 
grief are as necessary to the mind as desire and joy. It is the duty of the 
judgment to direct and to moderate them ; to discipline them into obedience, 
and attune them to harmony. The great object of moral education is to call 
forth, instruct, and fortify the judgment upon this important science ; to let it 
feel its own power, and accustom it to wield the sceptre intrusted to it wiUi 
dexterity and steadiness. Where this is accomplished, the violent passions 
can never s))ow themselves — they can have no real existence ; for we have 
already produced evidence that they are nothing more than the simpler affec- 
tions, discordantly associated or raised to an improper pitch. Where this is 
accomplished, the sea of life will, for the most part, be tranauil and sober, — 
not from indifference or the want of active powers, but from their nice balance 
and coQpord ; and if, in the prosecution of the voyage, the breeze should be 
fresh, it will be still friendly, and quicken our course to the desired haven. 
Finally, wherever this is accomplished, man appears in hia true dignity — he 
has achieved the great point for which he was created, and visions of un- 
fading glory swell before him, as the forthcoming reward of his present 
triiunph. 



LECTURE X. 

ON TBE LEADING CHARACTERS AND PASSIONS OF SAVAOE AND CIVIUZKO LIFE. 

In the preceding lecture but one, I stated, as may, perhaps, be remembered by 
many of the audience before me, that of the numerous and complicated facul- 
ties which form the nice mechanism of the human mind, sometimes one, some- 
times another, and sometimes several in conjunction, appear peculiarly active 
and prominent, and acquire a mastery over the rest ; and that such effect is, in 
different instances, the result of different causes, as peculiarity of temperament, 
peculiarity of climate, or peculiarity of local or national habits and associations. 
Let us pursue this subject, and make it a groundwork for the present lecture. 

All violent passions are evil, or, in other words, produce, or tend to produce 
unhappiness : for evil and unhappiness are only comnmtable terms. There 
is no proposition in morals that admits of clearer proof. Some violent pas- 
sions are evil intrinsically ; others as extremes of those that are eood ; and 
all of them as refractory and hostile to the legitimate control of the under- 
standing. For happiness, as we had lately occasion to prove, is a state of 
discipline ; and is only to be found, in any considerable degree of purity and 
permanency (without which qualities it is unworthy of the name), in a regu- 
lated and harmonious mind ; where reason is the charioteer, and reins, and 
guides, and moderates the mental coursers in the great journey of life, with 
a firm and masterly hand. 

It may, hence, be supposed, that the greatest degree of violence and un- 
happiness to be met with any where, is among savages ; since, unquestion- 
ably, it is here that the traces of discipline are most feeble and obscure. And 
such, in fact, is the concurrent opinion of moralists and civilians.* But it is 
an opinion which should be given with some degree of hesitation. It is true 
so far as the simpler passions, and especially those of the selfish class, are 
eoncerned, — ^passions which are more or less coounon to all countries and con« 
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ditions ; but ciyil life has passions peculiar to itself, and paMions, too, of p»- 
culiar force and obstinacy, that 

Grow with its growth, and ftrengtbeii wlUi hi Aieogth, 

which no system of internal discipline seems at all times capable of mode- 
rating; which, in too many instances, we behold defying, with equal conbH 
macy, all the laws of religion and morality ; and, consequently, introdncuaf 
into the world pains and penalties, mischiefs and miseries, which the tribes 
of barbarous and uncultivated nature, amid ail their evils, know nothing of. 

To a certain extent, it is, however, probable, that the conunon opinioD if 
correct, and that the greatest portion of violence and wretchedness ii to be 
met with in savage life. 

Now what are the passions that are chiefly brought into action, in this lov 
and lamentable state of existence ? Let us take a brief survey of them,— 4t 
may prove an interesting inquiry, — and examine the changes they undergo^ 
and the new affections they give rise to, as man emerges from chaos to OT&t, 
from the gloom of ignorance to the light of civilization, morality, and science. 

One common character runs through savages of every kind. The eajpiif 
of the heart is divided between two rival deities or rather demons— ^loib" 
ness and Terror. The chief ministers of the first are lust, hatred, and revenge; 
the chief ministers of the second are cruelty, credulity, and supentitioD. 
Look through the world, and you will find this description apply to barbarians 
of every age and country. 

It is equally the history of Europeans and Africans ; of the Pelasgi, whu 
were the progenitors of the Greeks, and of the Celts and Scythians, the suc- 
cessive progenitors of the English. All the discoveries of modem circum- 
navigators confirm the assertion; and though the captivating names of 
Friendly and Society Islands have been given to two distinct groups in the 
vast bosom of the Pacific Ocean, and the inhabitants in several of them have 
made some progress in the first rudiments of civilization and government, 
there is not a people or a tribe to be met with, who are yet in a savage state, 
thRt are not still slaves to these debasing and tyrannical passions. The gen- 
tleness of courtship, or rather the first proof of affection, among the savages 
of New South Wales, consists in watching the beloved fair one of another 
tribe to her retirement, and then knocking her down with repeated blows of 
a club or wooden sword. After which impressive and elegant embrace,ihe 
matrimonial victim is dragged, streaming in her blood, to the lover's party, 
and obliged to acknowledge herself his wife. Cannibalism, in times ot war, 
is still common to several of the islands ; human immolation to most of them. 
It was at the bloody shrine of revenge that Captain Cook fell a sacrifice in 
Owhyee, one of the best informed and most disciplined of all the islands; 
nor has any one, perhaps, who ever read the interesting history of Prince Lee 
Boo, forgotten the delight he manifested at St. Helen's, on discovering a bed 
of groundsel, which he immediately converted to an article of food. All of 
them believe in magic — are the dupes of priestcraft and witchcraft — and in 
carving images of their deities, seem to think they can never represent than 
under figures sufficiently terrific and disgusting. 

The simple but violent passions, then, common to mankmd in savage life, 
are selfishness, lust, hatred, revenge, terror, cruelty, credulity, and super- 
stition. These are differently modified, as well as combined with other pas- 
sions according to the force of collateral circumstances, as the duLness oi 
vivacity of the intellectual faculties, the warmth or frigidity of the climate, 
the tameness or picturesque grandeur of the scenery, and the political con- 
stitution and habits of the people. Let us see how far this remark is sup- 
ported by history. 

From the cap or caf of the Caucasus descended those streams of adven- 
turers that, under the names of Getes, Goths, Scythians, and Scandinavians, 
overran all the north of Europe, and progressively spread themselves from 
the Caspian Sea to the Thames. Born in the midst of snows, brought up il 
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the Midst of peiiliy and stretching their barren track from lake to lake, and 
from rooontain to mountain, through the wildest, the boldest, the sublimest, 
and most fearful line of country that indents the face of the old world, they 
caught the gloomy grandeur that surrounded them ; exchanged the love of 
women for the love of war ; and carried fierceness and terror into the whole 
of their political institutions, their sullen ritual, and their mythology. They 
neither gave nor would consent to receive quarter; their highest honour being 
to fall in battle, and their deepest disgrace to sink into the grave by a natural 
death. They had their heaven, but it was only for heroes ; and they denomi* 
nated it Valhalla, or the hall of slaughter. They had also their hell, but it 
was only for those who died at home, and who, as they taught, were imme- 
diately conveyed to it, and tormented for ever, for their cowardice, with hun- 
ger, thirst, and misery of every kind. This audacious contempt of death, 
and burmng desire to enter the hall of their ferocious gods, is correctly de^. 
scribed by Lucan, who calls it a happy error— ^/e/tm errore mo. 

We here meet with all the passions I have enumerated as characteristic of 
savage life, but modified and peculiarly directed by local circumstances, which 
at the same time gave birth to other passions equally fierce and violent. 

Nerved by nature with a firm, robust constitution, and nursed in the midst 
of clififs and cataracts, and torrents and tempests, they drank in courage and 
independence with every breath of air ; their only delight was the gloomy 
one of hunting out difficulties and dangers ; their only lust that of battle and 
conquest; and their only fear that of being thought cowards on earth, and 
being shut out from the hall of slaughter in heaven. To adopt once more the 
language of Lucan, and follow up his correct description, which, nevertheless, 
before a mixed andience I must endeavour to give m our own tongue« — 

In error Mas^d. beneatb the polar ttar, 
Tbat worac of fears, Uie ttw of deaUi thejr dare ; 
Gaspliiff for damnra, pnHUgal of pain, 
Spenddirlfts of Ulh, toai must return again.* 

The natural passions of cruelty, hatred, and revenge seem to have remained 
untouched, and the whole character of the heart concurred in giving a terrible 
enthusiasm to their superstition. Patriotism they had none, for they had no 
country ; and they only lo far sacrificed their personal liberty, and concen- 
trated themselves into tribes and clans, with leaders of limited authority at 
their head, as they found best calculated to give success to their lawless en- 
terprises. And hence the origin of the feudal system, and the first rude efforts 
towards a basis of government and civilization in northern Europe. 

Let us contrast this picture with one of a different kind. 

Seated in an early period of the world in the vicinity of these ferocious 
mountaineers, but at the southern foot of the Caucasus, instead of at its summit, 
we behold another set of barbarians, who progressively spread thenroelves into' 
the softer regions of the south and west, under the namesof GomeriansorCyme- 
rians, and Celts. Their patronymic appellation sufficiently proves them to 
have been the sons of Gomer, and g^ves them a near connexion with the 
tribes we have just noticed. The country which formed their cradle was 
the finest part oi Asia Minor, a country that has been regarded in all ages as 
the garden of the world. Soft, tepid airs ; a rich, productive soil, that scarcely 
demanded cultivation ; plains and sloping hills extending in every direction, 
and covered with fattenmg verdure ; fountains interspersed, and meandering 
riyers ; banks blossoming with the choicest flowers, and suffused with the 
sweetest odours; the refreshing foliage of deep umbrageous woods; and 
over all the blue and cloudless canopy of the skiesi diffusing light, and laughter, 

* Certe popull, quoe defpldt Arctna 
Failcea errore aao, qane ille tlmorum 
MaziSBva hand urgec leUil metna. Inde nieodl 
In femim mena proaa vivia, animaque c^meaa 
Mortli: cc IgnaTum redltnr* parecre vita. 

Plim.Lik.l.4«L 

Dd 
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and benevolence, seemed labourinfir with happy concert to wAj o g i t e tte 
ragged feelings of the savage heart, and attune it to hannony aiM peace. 
Nor was the magic force exerted in vain. The agreeable ideas heieoy ex- 
cited, prompted them, in their migrations, to seek, as far as they were aUe, 
for regions of a similar character; and the growing impulse of internal plea^ 
sure thus derived from external beauty gave a new direction to their mental 
powers. Selfish lust softened gradually into social love ; the activity of a 
sportive fancy subdued the gloomy dictates of cruelty and revenge; the 
Gorgon form of fear gave place to the young radiance of hope ; and super- 
stition dropped her circlet of snakes, and half listened to the soothing song 
of^reason and of truth. 

In proof of this, it is only necessary to mention that they spread themseivee 
from the headspring of the Danube, or Ister, as it was formerly called* to tbe 
mouth of the Tagus, and peopled in their progress Phry gia, so celebrated for its 
dithyrambic music and vigorous dance ; the Troad, or country o: lYoy, 
ages ago 

Bfarrled to imgMirul verte ; 

Thrace, of scarcely less distinction than Troy; Hungary, the greater part of 
Germany, Gaul, Italy, Spain, and the British islands ; sometimes confining 
themselves to small independent tribes, and sometimes, as in the warmer re- 
gions more especially, smking conjointly into subjugation, under one amM- 
tious and powerful chieftain. Different local circumstances diversified their 
general character; but for the most part we find them equally courteous and 
courageous, faithful to their engagements, hospitable to strangers, fidl of 

ritriotism, loyalty, and domestic virtue ; and let me add, it is to the quarter 
am now speaking of that the Greeks were indebted not only for their Phry- 
fian music, which formed their most enthusiastic and maddening movements, u 
have just observed, but also for their Lydian, which formed its opposite, and 
was equally adapted to quell the cares and fury of the breast, and melt it into 
feelings of*^ tenderness and affection. It is under this description Ihydea 
speaks of it in his Ode to Alexander's Feast — 

Softif sweet in Ljrdian meuurei 
Soon he soothed hit eoul to pleuuret. 

And thus a greater than Dryden, in his well-known poem, entitled L^ Allegro— 

And ever against eating cares 
Lap me In soft Lydian airs ; 
In notes with many a winding boat ; 
Of linked sweetneas long drawn out : 
With wanton heed and giddy ^nning. 
The melting voice througti mazes runoiiig, 
Untwisting all tlie cliains that tie 
The hidden aoul of harmony. 

Such, in most parts of the world, has been the effect of climate and sor- 
rounding scenery. But there is another cause, and a still more powerful one, 
that ouffht nut to be omitted in the consideration of national character : and 
that is the government and habits of a people. 

These may, in the first instance, be produced by accident ; they may be the 
result of the cause already adverted to ; but, when once formed and esta- 
blished, they lay a much firmer basis for public feeling and conduct thancan 
be derived from any physical impulse whatever. 

Persia had at one time as much reason as Macedonia to boast of her mili- 
tary hardihood and heroism ; and, under the guidance of Cyrus, is well known 
to have overrun all Egypt and Asia Minor, taken Babylon, and destroyed the. 
Ass3nr]an empire. But her government was at that time most excellent ; her 
code of laws full of wisdom ; her administration of justice exemplary ; andher 
morals the simplest and most correct in the Pagan world. Her youth, from the 
age of seven to that of seventeen, were allowed no other food than bread and 
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creraes, and no other drink than water. They were all educated at public schoola, 
proYided by the state, and superintended ijy roasters of the highest character 
for sobriety and science ; who were enjoined by the constitution to use every 
means of inspiring them with a love of virtue for its own sake, and an equal 
abhorrence of vice. With the exception of the Macedonians, the Persians 
are the only people who enacted a law against ingratitude, punishing with a 
brand on the forehead every one who was convicted of so heinous a crime ; 
a regulation which, I shrewdly suspect, if carried into execution in the pre* 
sent day, would wofully disfigure the faces of great multitudes of our con* 
temporaries. The ear of the prince, moreover, was open to the advice of 
every one, but with this salutary limitation, to prevent the royal presence from 
being pestered with political busy-bodies : the adviser in proposing his opi- 
nion was placed upon an ingot of gold : if his counsel were found useful, tne 
ingot was his reward ; if trifling, or of no value, his reward was a public 
whippings 

So long as this system of simplicity and political jurisprudence continued, 
the Persians were the roost powerful people m the world ; but the teroptations 
of a warm luxurious climate, and the influx of enormous wealth, from the 
conquest of surrounding countries, threw them gradually off their guard ; 
their discipline became relaxed, their laws slighted, their manners changed ; 
and the nation which was able to conquer Phrygia, Lydia, Eg3rpt, and the 
proud empire of Assyria, not two centuries afterward, fell prostrate before 
an army of little more than thirty thousand Greeks, under the banners of 
Alexander the Great. 

If we turn our attention to the Greeks who triumphed on this proud occa* 
sion, their whole history will furnish us with a repetition of the same lesson. 
The mildness of their climate, the luxuriance of their soil, the picturesque 
beauty of their country, attuned all the rougher passions to harmony, and 
gave birth to an equal mixture of the gentler and the sublimer virtues. Com* 
posed of a variety of small separate states, united by a confederate tie, they 
felt a generous rivalry to surpass each other in whatever could contribute to 
enlarge or adorn the human understanding. And hence, while the well- 
balanced liberty they possessed inspirited them to defend it against every 
foreign aggression, in philosophy and ethics, in poetry and oratory, in music 
and paintmg, in sculpture and architecture, they became models of excellence 
for liU other countries, and for all future ages. They, too, had their supersti- 
tions and their mythology ; but the genius that pervaded every thing else per* 
yaded these. A few grossnesses, indeed, which it is wonderful they should 
ever have idlowed, deformed the whole machinery : but every thing besides, 
though whoUy fictitious and ideal, was uniformly elegant, and for the most 
part instructive. Every grove, and stream, and roountain was, in their 
opinion, instinct with some present deity, and under his immediate protection; 
and while the sacred heights of Olympus, the bright residence of their gods, 
was peopled, not with savage heroes and bloody banquets, as among the 
Scanainavians, but with the divinities of wit, and wisdom, and beauty — with 
the Loves, the Graces, and the laughing Hours, and the sister train of Music 
and Poetry. 

8uch was Greece : but what is she now t Her climate and bewitching 
scenery are the same ; but her spirit and constitution are no more. — ^What, 
then, is she now t or rather, what was she till of late 1 for the spirit of past 
ages has again, in some measure, revived in several parts of her. A few of 
her islands are under British protection ; and a few others are struggling to 
throw off the yoke that has for ages equally subjugated them in body and in 
mind. But, with the exception of these insular and more fortunate spots-* 
NAifTBs m ouaGrrK vasto — ^what is she now ! The eye sickens at the sijht, 
and the tongue falters while it tells the change. A land of slaves and of 
barbarous usurpers ; where the scourge of the cold Ottoman flays at his will 
the descendants of those who fell at Thermopylae, and triumphed at the 
Granicus— while the tame victims that still submit to it, prove themselyei 
well worthy of the fate that has befallen them :— 

DdS 
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la M, me fsnn (low. how chmiiBd :— and wk^ 
TMl ■wkilbn lire «lll>Eiukllu| 111 octic)^ 
Wbokalteiiald drrm llvb bomn tairn'iliiiMV 
Wllk t^ linqumdHd kB(B, InK UkMJ ! 
A^ auir dnui vtttel U» Hmu kBUi, 
bu |I>M Uhk li«k iMr hibar^ bcrii^ : 
H Ibnitn uipi 1^ aM Itar Kvdlr riA 



BmOturlmABVitkwnrjWHt, 

WtoWMM k* ftw, UwaMtm BiM arika *t Mm* 1 

^ikrir mu am tfa* eoatiMi dim bg wrankl 

WUGaalorHnaanMradnaTal Not 

Tnia, ibn nar lar roar pnsl dapnllm taw, 

B« aM 6k jai wlU mrdoni'i aJian Baae. 

aiudsor tbtHdoul Muaipko'acToaital 
Qnnl cbaii|aUirliHiittlv«auti«Nlik*MB«; 
T^ (kirtiiaa <*]r la i^o, kot DoiilV T*aB W akaBa- 

VnM an ito ftsna, aoi tarfaot an th* Mk < 
TilaaoHi^rireai wkaa HhmiaMlM 
Aal all kta kaoaradnalUi Hrnnna rMtei 
Tbm Um bUtba kaa Ui ftamat fbRiM^II^ 
Tin atfrtan waadanr «r Il>r MoaatalB air : 
A mVO «UI tlv )«■• >0B( waMr ilMa 1 
MU lu U> baain HnMl'i maibla ilan: 
Ar, GkxT, Tnadm, (Ula, kat Kauia lUll fa Ui.* 

A thooMnd Other exunplea of like effect, from like cnuea, migfat aadf W 
•ddnced. liksomucb, that it hai become a general muim amonf polited 
writer*, that natioiu, like iDdividuftls, have ■ nmtunl footh, perfectHO, aid 
diiMlntion. Ilii anftsiin, howerer, that muit be received with ■onedc^ne 
or caution. Theexpenroent,Dotwilhataiidiiigthai theworidhunoweoBtisMd 
for neariy aix thouiand veart, hu nerer been tried in ita hardier and colte 
legioiu ; and we hare already Men, that in the wanner climate*, then ia a 
eun operating towarda the production of national decay, peculiar tD jtoeK 
*Dd dialmct, therefore, from the law of general neceuity. Yet, eran in the 
warmer reKiom of ihe earth, the fact does not hold uniTeraally; for the 
Chineae have hia tori c documentsof the conlinaanne of their empire for nearly 
four thouiand years : one of the cnlef of which i«, the famoos lectnd o( an 
ecltpae of the sun in the reign of Ching-Kang, SIS6 yeara before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era; while Persia, though conquered by the 
Romans, and ahom of more than half its extent in elder timea, haa atill, under 
Bome form or another, descended to the present day, through a period of 
neaiiy three thousand years. And, wild and wandering as ia the life of the 
Arab tribes, they may at least make a boast of having uniformly retained 
tiieir customs, their liberty, and their language, for a longer period ttun aay 
other people, and amid all the changes that have befallen the most ^endid 
empires around them ; and are at this day, in habits, government, and aationa) 
tongue, nearlv the same as they were in the time of the patriarch Job; and 
probablv aa tney were long before the earliest epoch to which the Chineae 
can male any pretensions. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the very perfection of a pet^e, ia 
the arts of civilization and refinement, has a natural tendency to produce the 
aeeda of future decay and dissolution ; and, although the Chineae and Ara- 
bians have not hitherto given proofs of any such change, it ia only, perhaofi 
because they have for ages continued stationary, and have never reachrd the 
absolute perfection we are speaking of. 1 shall close the present lecture, 
therefore, with pointing out a few of those passions and other affectioni 
which immediately spnng from what may be called the manhood or eom- 
mit of civilization, are chiefly distinctive of it, and pare the way for iia 
downfall. 

In order, however, to give strength and bearing to the ;»ctnre, let ua fint 
KUnce at the passions and emotions of mankind, in a aimpler atmte; in ttaav 
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middle condition of moral cultivation usually to be met with in the Tillages 
and smaller towns of a highly civilized people, where the moral affections 
have sweetened the heart, but refinement has not yet sweetened the manners. 
Let us transport ourselves for a few minutes to 'Wales, the HigUands of 
Scotland,* or the banks of the Garonne. In any of these regions, we shall 
be received upon a proper introduction, and often without any introduction 
whatever, with an honest though a homely welcome ; the chief virtues of the 
heart we shall find to be chastity, sincerity, frugality, and industry ; its chief 
feelings, cheerfulness, content, and good-will : if they know btUe of the 
sublimer, they know nothing of the turbulent passions :— 

Far from the maddening erowd'a if noble ■trlfe, 

TMr sober wtaliea aerer learn to amy ; 
Alonf Um cool sequestered vale of life 

They keep the noiseless tenor of their way. 

At the same time, we shall find an evident distinction of national charac- 
ter : the first of these tribes evincing an enthusiastic fondness for the shadowy 
traditions, and the antiquated, peihaps the fabulous, heroes of their countnr, 
from some of whom every one believes himself to be lineally descended ; 
the second, an ardent attachment to their respective lairds, and the hardy in- 
dividuals that compose their respective clans ; and the third, an elastic and 
ebullient vivacity, that seems to fit them for happiness in any country, and 
almost under any circumstances. 

If, from these scenes of simple life and ingenuous manners, we pass to the 
crowded capitals of refinement and luxuir, we shall see more perhaps to 
admire, but certainl^r more to disrelish and weep over ; a strange intermix- 
ture of the noblest virtues and the foulest vices ; the mind in some instances 
drawn forth to its utmost stretch of elevation and genius, and in others sunk 
into infamy and ruin ; a courtesy of attention that enters into all our feelings, 
and anticipates sdl our wants ; delicacy of taste ; punctilious honour ; sprightly 
gallantry ; splendour and magnificence ; wit, mirth, gayetv, and pleasure of 
every kmd. Of nationd character, however, we find little or nothing: like 
the pebbles in a river, all roughnesses are smoothed away by mutual friction 
into one common polish. It is easy, indeed, to perceive that every thing tends 
to an extreme ; the jaded taste becomes fastidious, and is perpetually hunting 
for something new; gallantry degenerates into seduction; fine, trembling 
honour, into an irritable thirst to avenge trifles ; the heart is full of restless- 
aess and fever. In the general pursuit of happiness, contentment is alto- 
gether unknown ; no one is satisfied with his actual rank and condition, 
and is perpetually striving to surpass or surplant his neighbour; and 
striving, too, by ail the machinery tie can bring into play. Hence, in the 
more refined nuiks, all is flattery, servility, and corruption; in the busy walks 
of traffic and commerce, all is wild venture, speculation, and hazard ; the 
bosom is distracted with the civil warfare of avarice, ambition, pride, envy, 
and sullen rancour; the whole surface is at length hollow and showy, and 
the face becomes no indel to the feelings. There is no necessity for dwell- 
ing on those open and atrocious villains, that, like vermin on a putrid carcass, 
such a state or things must indispensably generate and fatten ; — ^the haggard 
tribe of anxiety, vexation, and disappointment — ^the downfall of splendour— 
the mortification of pride— the failure of friendship— the sting of mgratitude 
— the violation of sacred trusts — ^blasted expectations, and disconcerted pro- 
jects—the cup of joy dashed from the lips that are sipping it— 4iope snip- 
wrecked on the verge of possession — the agony of the mighty adventurer, 
who for months beforehand sees the tempest of his ruin rolling towards him s 
sees it, but dares not meet it ; sees it, but perhaps cannot avert it— torrowed 
through every nerve by the gaunt spectres oi approaching shame, by the 
lamentations of his own family, reduced to beggary, and the cutting rebukes 
of other families, whom a misplaced confidence has involved in one common 

* See, for a eoweat dasc rip tlon of the amnsements, saperatttloiia, and inanaemof Uia S cot U ih panMSiy, 
BonM^ HdhnDtm and his Cottm't Safuntay Ifigkt. 
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dettnictioii — ^the demon train of diitraction* madnesty Boicide s**Uiefe« tadi 
thousand miseries such as these, that naturally flow from, and are natiini^ 
dependent upon, a state of superabundant and diseased refinement, wiikoH 
taking into tne account the flagrant and atrocious viilanies which fidl witba 
the cognizance of the criminal judge, are sufllcient to prore, that the mtin 
which has reached the utmost pitch of civil perfection is in danger of defoir 
racy and decay; and justify the doubt I ventured to suggest, at Hi 
opening of the present lecture, as to which of the two extremes of wotktf 
is pregnant with the greatest share of moral evils— that of gross baibtni^ 
of that of ao exuberant and vitiated polish. 



LECTURE XI. 

ON TBBfPlBAMKIfTS, OB COMSTlTUTIOirAL PaOPKHBimES. 

Thb social principle — that horror of solitude, and inextinguishable desiieof 
consorting with our own kind, which every man feels in his bosom, and whidi 
impels him to prefer misery with fellowship, to ease and indulgence withotf 
it— laid the first foundation for cities and states ; and the nature of the soeal 
compact, peculiarity of climate, and community of habits and mannen, unili 
in producing that general tissue of feelings and propensities, which consti- 
tutes, and is denominated, national character ; which gives vivacity to flu 
French, a refined taste to theltalians, phlegmatic industry to the Dutch, afiee 
and enterprising spirit to the English, and a military genius to the Germans. 

But, independently of these national tendencies that run through ths 
general mass of a people, it is impossible Tor us to open our eyes withoal 
perceiving some peculiar propensity, or prominent moral feature, in eveiy 
mdividuafof every nation whatever; and which, if strictly analyzed, will be 
found as much to distinguish him from all other individuals as the featnref 
of his face. This is sometimes the effect of habit, or of education, which if 
early and systematic habit, and which every one knows is capable of chant- 
ing the original bent of the mind, and of introducing a new diiection ; botit 
is far- more generally an indigenous growth, implanted by the hand of nature 
herself; or, in other words, dependent on the original organization, admit- 
ting of infinite varieties, and produced by the ever-shifting proportions which 
the mental faculties and the corporeal organs bear. to themselves, or to each 
other, and which it is impossible in every instance to catch hold of and 
classify. 

The Greek physiologists, however, attempted the outlines of a classifiei- 
tion; for they began by studying the individual varieties, which they 
ascribed to the cause just adverted to, and hence denominated them idiosyn- 
crasies, or peculiarities of constitution. 

They beheld, as every one must behold in the present day, for nature is 
ever the same, one man so irascible, that you cannot accidentally tread on his 
toe, or even touch his elbow, without putting him into a rage ; another so full 
of wit and humour, that he would rather lose his friend than repress his joke; 
a third, on the contrary, so dull and heavy, that you might as well attempt to 
move a mile-stone; and possessing, withal, so little imagination, that the de- 
lirium of a fever would never raise him to the regions of a brilliant fancy. 
They beheld one man for ever courting enterprise and danger ; another dis- 
tinguished for comprehensive judgment and sagacity of intellect ; one peeo* 
liarly addicted to wine, a second to gallantry, and a third to both : one gene- 
rous to profligacy; another frugal to meanness ; and a few, amid the diversi- 
fied crowd, with a mind so happily attempered and balanced by nature, thst 
education has little to correct, and is almost limited to the act of ezpandmf 
•nd strengthening the budding faculties as they show themselves. 
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*I1ie physiolonstfl of Greece, and especiaUy the medical physiologists, did 
not rest here. They attempted to clumer the different species of idiosyncra- 
■ies, or particular constitutions, that had any resemblance to each other, and 
to arrange them into genera, which were denominated erases (icpdf«9c) or tem- 
peraments. We have the express testimony of Galen,* that Hippocrates was 
ilie founder of this system. He conceived the state or condition of the ani- 
mal frame to be chiefly influenced by the nature and proportion of its radical 
Aiids, at least, far more so than by those of its solids. The radical fluids he 
supposed to be four, the elementary materials of which were furnished by the 
stomach, as the common receptacle of the food ; but each of which is de- 
pendent upon a peculiar organ for its specific production or secretion. Thus, 
the blood he asserted to be fumishea by the heart; the phlegm, l3rmph, or 
finer watery fluid, by the head; the yellow bile by the gall-duct; and the 
black bile by the spleen. The perfection of health, or hyg6ia, as the Greeks 
denominated it, he conceived to result from a due proportion of these fluids 
to each other; and the different temperaments, or predispositions of the body, 
to peculiar constitutions or idiosyncrasies, from a disturbance of the balance, 
and a preponderating secretion or influence of any one of them over the rest. 

Hence Hippocrates established four genera of temperaments, which he de- 
nominated from the respective fluids whose superabundance he apprehended 
to be the cause of them, the bilious or choleric, produced by a surplus of yel- 
low bile, and dependent on the action of the gsdl-duct or liver ; the atrabi- 
L1ABT or MiLAiicHouc, produccd by a surplus of black bile, and dependent upon 
the action of the spleen ; the sanouinbous, produced by a surplus of blood, and 
dependent upon the action of the heart ; and the phlegmatic, produced by a 
surplus of phlegm, lymph, or fine watery fluid, dependent upon the action of 
the brain. 

This arrangement of Hippocrates continued in great favour with physiolo- 
gists, and with very little variation, till the beginning of the last century, at 
which time it was warmly supported, in all its bearings, by the quaint but solid 
learning of Sir John Floyer.f And even to the present hour, notwithstanding 
all the changes that have taken place in the sciences of physiology, anatomy, 
and medicine, and the detection of some erroneous reasonings and opinions m 
the writings of Hippocrates upon this subject, intermixed with much that is 
admirable and excellent,— it has laid a foundation for all the systems of tem- 
peraments, constitutions, or natural characters, that have more lately been 
offered to the world. Most of these, however, have been distinguished by an 
introduction of five other genera, denominated a warm, a cold, a dry, a moist, 
and a nervous or irritable temperament : the first four of these five having 
been added to the list by Boerhaave, but unnecessarily, as they may readily 
be comprehended, as I shaH presently show you, under the four simple tem- 
peraments of Hippocrates ; while the fifth, in the general opinion of modem 
physiologists, is requisite to supply what must be admitted to be a chasm in 
the GrecK hypothesis. 

I have dwelt the longer upon this subject, because it has an immediate and 
very extensive bearing upon the popular phraseology of the present day, in 
all nations; and will give us a clear insight into the meaning of various col- 
loquial terms and idioms, which we are in the constant habit of employing, in 
many instances, without any definite signification. 

The two usuid words to express the moral disposition or propensity of a 
man, and especially as connected with the passions, are tebiper and humour. 
Both are Latin terms : the first, in its original sense, imports mingling, com- 

Sounding, modifying, or qualifying, and has an obvious reference to the com- 
ination of the four radical fluids just mentioned ; on the peculiar temper or 
piroportum of which to each other we have just seen that the Greek physiolo- 
gists supposed the idiosyncrasy or peculiar constitution to depend : and hence 
TEMPER IS, in a certain sense, synon3rmous with coNSTrnrnoii itself^ though 

* D6 TtawHrwDtnL IL pbSOi 4 k. 

t fitoe btoftayrieiui't PnlM-waidi: or an Eaav to explain UieOld Art of Fading Um PQlie, wUm)m» 
fMtaltb/tlieHalporUiaralH-wMeh. S vols. Sra Loud. 1707. 
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somewhat more generally applied to the frame of the mind than of Ai 

bodr. 

•HuMoumy in like manner a Latin term, is derived from the Greek w* 
(chumos), and in its simple and radical sense imports moisture, jmoe, or floid 
of any kind : in which sense we still employ the terms hMmid and k m miiSt^ 
derived from the same source. In physiology and popular language* ■umovb 
is synonymous with temfwl ; and the explanation now offered unll sufficiently 
show us how, from such a denvation, it comes to be employed as signifiea* 
ti?e of mental disposition. Every one must see instantly, that, like the term 
temper, it has a reierence to the general mass of the four radieal fluids, whicb, 
upon the Greek hypothesis, are essential to the life of man ; the peculiar com* 
bmation of which with each other produces the peculiar humovb or prevailing 
coaanrr of every individual. It is curious, and m many instances highly ea* 
lertaining, to trace the transmutations of meaning that a word, from aeei- 
dental circumstances, is thus frequently compelled to undergo, so as to ei- 
press, in one age, a very different idea irom what it had in a preceding. Even 
m the present day, however, and in common lan^roage, we still oceaaioDsUy 
employ t&e term noMoutL, and its derivatives, in its original sense; as when 
we speak of the httmour of the blood, meaning thereby a peculiar acrimonious 
fluid i and still more openly when we speak of the aqueous kM mtmr of the eye. 

Humid and humidihf continue steaay to the radical idea, for they import 
fluidity and nothing else. Nay, so strongly have we imbibed the diffusive 
spirit of the Greek doctrine upon the sufaiect before us, that we not mifie- 
^ently carry forward the same idea of fluidity without our being aware of it; 
as when, for example, we speak of a vein of humour^ or a kumtmm» vm, m 
which case we eviaently refer to a fluid circulating in a canal* Tham Prior, 
in his well-known imitation of Adrian's lines to his soul: 

Tby ku m trot u vein, tbjr pteMlng (Ulf, 

Liflfl mil Mflected, wl forfol ; 

Andt pemlre, waT*rliiff, m«l«odioly, 

IIkni dr«ad*it Biid lio^il Ukmi kaow*it not wlwt 

We are not only told, however, in popular language, that evenr man has 
his humour, er vein of humour, but that one man is of a choleric humom', or 
turn of mind, by which we mean that he is naturally irascible, or inclined to 
anger ; that another man has a melancholie turn, by which every one under- 
stands that he is naturally gloomy and low-spirited ; that a third is of a joa- 
gvine disposition, importing that he is naturally prone to high hope ai^ 
confidence ; and that a fourth is of a phlegmatic habit, signifying Uiat he is 
naturally dull and sluggish. 

Now, in thus expressing ourselves, we show that we have imbibed, though 
often without being aware of it, not merely the language, but the first princi- 
ples of the Hippocratic school, and employ their own terms as illustrative of 
their own doctrine. Choler (x^M), for example, is Greek for bile ; and ths 
bilious temperament of the Greeks was peculiarly characterized by irascibility, 
or an habitual propensity to anger. So melancholy {t^tXayx^^i*) is literal Greek 
for black bile ; that which, as I have already observed, they supposed to be 
produced by the spleen ; and to the melancholic, or, as the Latms called it, 
atrabilious or black-bile temperament, they, in like manner, ascribed a pre- 
vailing disposition to gloom or depression of spirits. Sanguine is a Latin 
term, importing blood ; and to ths sanguineous temperament or that which, 
on their hjrpothesis, indicates a brisk and exuberant flow of blood, they attri* 
buted a propensity to ardent expectation, mirth, gayety. Phlegmatic 
(4ikfyn*rucof)j again, is a Greek term, denoting lymph or aqueous fluid ; and to 
the temperament abounding with this cold and spiritless humour, as they con- 
ceived it to be, they referred habitual indolence or sloth. 

We often hear of the term ruling passion : this is rather of modem thai 
of ancient origin. It is frequently, however, employed without any clear 
meaning, and confounded with temper, humour, or idiosyncrasy. Now, the 
temper, or idiosyncrasy, may be the result of a combination of paaiions, in 
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which oaw all of them cannot take the rule; and hence that only ta, properly 
•peaking, Uie ruling passion, which takes the lead of the rest, and giyea to Ifaie 
particular temper or humour a particular yariety. Pope has not Aways paid 
■ufficient attention to this distinction. Roscommon has correctly maintamed 
it in the following couplet : — 

Ennine how your Htoiioum is Inclined, 
And whlcli the kvuhq pamiom of joor mind. 

If this view of the subject be correct, it will follow, that erases or tempera- 
ments are the senera or grand divisions under which the moral characters or 
dispositions ofmankind, possessing any considerable degree of resemblance 
to each other, may be naturally arranged. Tempers, humours, or idiosyn- 
crasies are the species .which compose the different genera and ruling pas- 
sions, the Tarieties or singularities of emotion, by which one indiTidoal 
bdonging to the same species is distinguished from another. 

The species and varieties may be innumerable, and would require a folio 
volume ror their separate analysis and description, rather than a single lec- 
ture. Let us, then, confine our attention to the genera, or primary divisioa 
of moral and physical constitutions into temperaments, and illustrate this part 
of the precedmg classification by a few familiar examples. 

All mental propensities or dispositions, then, may be arranged under five 
separate heads; each of which constitutes a temperament, and is distin- 
guishable by a correspondent effect, produced on the corporeal organs, and the 
external features and figure. So that the mind and body, for tte most part, 
maintain a mutual harmony, and the powers of the one become, in a general 
view, a tolerably fair index of those of the other. To these heads, genera, or 
temperaments I have given the names of sanguineous, bilious or choleric^ 
atrabilious or melancholic, phlegmatic, and nervous. Tliese names and cha- 
racters, as I have already observed, with the exception of the last, are derived 
from the Greek physiologists ; the principles of animal chemistry on whioh 
they are founded are, in many instances, erroneous : but the physiological 
facts which they are designed to illustrate are, for the most part, incontro- 
vertible, and it is not easy to change the general arrangement for a better. 

I. Let us commence with the sanouineous TEMPBaAMuiT, or that conceived 
to depend upon a powerful action or peculiar energy of the system of blood- 
vessels. 

Suppose the heart and arteries, whose harmonious activity produces the 
circulation of the blood, and throws it over every part of the system, to pos- 
sess a predominant energy of action, what may we reasonably expect to be 
the consequence t The pulse must be strone, frequent, and regular; the 
veins blue, full, and large ; the complexion florid ; the countenance animated ; 
the stature erect ; the figure agreeable, though strongly marked ; the flesh 
firm, with a proportionate secretion of fat ; the hair of a yellow, auburn, or 
chestnut colour; the nervous impressions acute; the perception ouick; the 
memory tenacious ; the imagination lively and luxuriant ; the aisposition 
passionate, but easily appeased ; amorous, and fond of good cheer. 

The diseases of tms temperament are few but violent, and are chiefly seated 
in the circulating system; as hemorrhages and inflammatory fevers. It 
shows itself with peculiar prominence in the season of spnn?; s^nd especially 
in the season of youth, which is the spring of life. The best external or 
corporeal marks of the sanguineous temperament are, perhaps, to be met 
with in the beautiful statues of Antinous and the Apollo of Belvidere ; the 
best moral character of it in the lives of Alcibiades and Marc Antony, as 
drawn by the masteiiy hand of Plutarch ; and the most perfect type of this 
construction which has been offered in modem times, is to be found, in the 
Judgment of M. Richerand, fh)m whom I have copied the chief part of this 
description, in the person of the celebrated Duke ae Richelieu.* 

If men of this temperament devote themselves to labour of any kind, that 

^NollvwaElteMll■dePftyriQlogit,Jte.lOB.U.■MteellU.^449,8vo.rtri■,l80i .. 
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demandf great muicalar exertion, the miucles thus broogbl into aetioDyind 
easily supplied with nutrition from the sanguineous system, will aeqoire con- 
siderable increase of size, and produce a subdivision of the sangnineoos tem- 
perament, which is usually known by the name of ATHLrno or kosculab. In 
this case, the head is very small ; the neck very strong, particulariy behmd; 
the shoulders are broad; all the muscles are powerfi^ and prominent, sur- 
lounded with strongly marked interstices or cavities ; while the joints, and 
parts not abounding in muscles, are extenuated, and the direction of the ten- 
dons beneath tiiem is obvious and striking. Perhaps the best model we pes- 
•ess of this peculiar constitution is the Famesian Hercules, of which a good 
copy is to be found in the hall of the Royal Acaddmv at Somenet-house, and 
must have been seen by every one who frequents the annual exhihitions of 
that establishment. 

It is this temperament which is bestowed by Homer upoaAjax, and enahks 
him, after receiving the shock of a mountain crag upon his shield, hurled at 
him by Hector, to return a still heavier and more effective blow. 

Hmh Ai*x Mtxed the frafinent of a roek, 

Apniiod emch nerve, and swluing round oo iAffii, 

With force tempeBtuoos, let toe ruin fly. 

The huge etooe thundeiing, through hl« backler broke ; 

Hie elacken'd kiieee receiv'd the numbtng stroke. 

Oreet Hector (klie extended on the field, 

Hie bulk Mipportlng oo the ahetter'd ehield. 

These verses have been deservedly admired for their strength, and they do 
amide justice to the original. But the whole falls far short of the fearfol and 
nujestic energy displayed by Spenser in his description of the combat between 
the Giant and the Red Cross Knight, and particularly the overwhelming force 
with which the former wielded his enormous club, and aimed to despatch the 
champion by a single stroke, who had the good fortune to elude it, and amply 
to repay himself on his foe. 

Ai when almlghtle Jove, In wrathful] mood. 
To wreake the guilt of mortall tine to bent, 
Hurtca forth hit thnndring dart with deadly food, 
Enrold in flames, and emouldring dreriment 
Through riven cloudes and molten firmament— 
The fierce three-forked engin, making way, 
Both loflie towree and highest treea hath rent, 
And all tliat might his angiy paauige stay : 
Audi shooting in the earth, castes up a mount of day. 

Hto boystroos club, so burled in the grownd, 
He could not rearen up agsine so llgot 
But thst the Knight hun at sdvantage fownd ; 
And, whiles he strove hto conibred clubbe to quighte 
Out of the earth, with blade all burning bright 
He smott offhto left arme, which, like a block, 
Did fhll to ground, drpriv'd of native might ; 
Large streames of blood out of the truncked slock 
Forth gushed, like frtth-water stream from riven rocke.* 

In this subdivision of the temperament before us, we meet with no great 
degree of acuteness of external impressions or mental perception. Muscular 
strength, combined with mental tranquillity, is the prominent character: 
the individual, therefore, is not easily roused ; but when he is so, he sur- 
mounts every resistance. It would be difficult to find in history a man of this 
peculiar constitution, whose intellectual faculties have been sufficient to 
acquire him an immortal fame. To become distinguished in the career of 
the sciences and fine arts, an exquisite sensibility is indispensable ; a con- 
dition at utter variance with the full perfection of muscular masses. 

II. The second temperament or general character I have noticed, is the 
CHOLERIC or BILIOUS. The liver and biliary organs in general are here as 
ledundaat in their power as the sanguineous vessels, and for the most part al 

* Faerie Qoeene, b. i. canto vUi. 9, la 
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the azpense of the ezcernent, or cellular and l3nnphatic eyatem. The 
pulae, as in the last kind, is strong and hard, but somewhat more frequent; 
the veins cutaneous and projecting; ; the sensibility acute and easUr ezcited» 
with a capacity of dwelling for a long time on the same object. The skin is 
brownish, with a tendency to yellowness ; the hair black or dark-brown ; the 
body moderately fleshy ; the muscles firm and well marked ; the figure ex- 
pressive. The temper of the mind exhibits abruptness, impetuosity, and vio- 
lence of passion ; hardihood in the conception of a project, steadiness and 
inflexibility in pursuing it, and indefatigable perseverance in its execution* 
It is to this temperament we are to refer the men who, at different periodtv 
have seized the government of the world. Hurried forward by courage, 
audacity, ^nd activity, they have all signalized themselves by mat virtuet or 
by mat crimes, and have been the terror or the admiration of the universe. 
Such were Alexander, Julius Caesar, Brutus, Attila, Mahomet, and Charle- 
magne, in earlier periods ; and such in later times Richard III., Tameriane, 
Cromwell, Nadir Shah, Charles XII. of Sweden, and the tyrant of oar own 
day, Napoleon Buonaparte. 

This temperament, like the last, with which it is so closely connected, it 
characterized bv a premature appearance of the moral faculties. The men I 
have just namea, when merely emerging from youth, are well known to hare 
conceived and executed enterprises that woidd have been worthy of Uieir 
maturest judgment. Where the lineaments of this character are peculiaily 
strong, and the susceptibility, as frequently occurs, is very acute, we indin- 
duals are highly irascible, and launch into a passion from very trivial causes** 
Homer has ascribed this part of the general temperament to many of his 
heroes, particularly to Achilles ; and eve^ politician knows that it was a 
prominent feature in the constitution of Buonaparte, who seems, indeed, in 
the occasional insults he offered to many of the highest characters at his own 
court, and in the general presence of his court, to nave copied from l^e Gre- 
cian chieftain, wno thus addressed Agamenmon, the head of the Grecian 
princes, the iM ivip&rt presiding at a general council, in reply to Agamemnon's 
reprimand: 

O monger I mlzM ofliMoleiica and fear, 

Tbnu dog in ihreheadf bat In heart a deer ! 

When wert tboo known tn amiMMfa*d flgtala to dart, 

Or nobly fbce tbe horrid front of warf 

*T la oun the chance of flfhllng fleldi to try : 

Thine to loolc on, and bid the rallant die. 

80 much *tti easier throufh the camp to go, 

Aad rob a eubjeet, than denpoil a foe. 

Bcoarge of thy people, Tiolent and base ! 

Sent, In JdTe*t anger, on a elaviab race ; 

Who, loec to MMe or generoui freedom paeC, 

Are tamed to wrongi, or thiahad been thy laat 

In this temperament we discover, as I have already observed, a union, of an 
active exuberant bilious, with an active exuberant sanguineous system. The 
temperament called bilious is, therefore, properly speaking, a complex genus, 
deriving its features from both systems, and from both in a sUte of energetie 
operation. 

III. If we put away this predominant energy of the sanguineous system, 
or sink it below its level, if we suppose the bilious system alone predominant, 
and then add a deranged action 01 some abdominal organ, or of the nervoos 
department— the vital functions, from the change we have now taken for 
granted in the sanguineous svstem, being carried on in a weak and irregular 
manner, we shall arrive at the ATaABiuous, blacx-bilb, or mblanoholt tuc- 
FBaAMSMT. The skin will assume a deeper tinge ; the countenance S4>pear 
sallow and sad ; the bowels wUl be inactive, all the excietions taidy, the 
pulse hard, and habitually contracted. The corpoiieal sadness exerts an 
mfluence over the cast of ideas ; the imagination becomes gloomy, the tempsr 

*RWMniid,iti>pii,fKt eelIIL^4«. 
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Ml of fiwpicioii. The species and varieties afforded by this genus aie whoM 
immmerahle, for the causes are peculiarly diversified. Hereditary disease^ 
long-continued sorrow, incessant study, habitual {[Inttony, the abuse of plea- 
sures of various kinds, and a thousand other circumstancesy may eqoaUy 
become sources of this distressing condition, under some shape or ojber. 
And perin^M Le Clerc is correct in regarding it, in his Natural Hisloq^ of 
MaOy as in every instance a morbid affection, rather than a natural and piiiiii> 
tive constitution. 

The character of Tiberius, of Louis XI., and of Pygmalion, as drawn fay 
the nice hand of Fenelon in his Telemachus, give striking elucidalions of 
this temperament in its moral bearings. M. Ricnerand has also pointed out 
examples in Torquato Tasso, Pascal, Gilbert, and Zimmermann ; but peihap 
the most perfect picture that has been furnished to the world is to be found a 
the life oi the celebrated Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

IV. Let us pass on to the fourth temperament — the phlvomatio, x.TiinuTiB, 
rmriTous, or watist, for the terms are all synonymous, and by all these terms 
it has been denominated. The proportion of fluids is here too consideraUs 
for that of the solids, or, in other words, the excement system which secretes 
them from the general mass of the blood is in peculiar activity ; and the re- 
sult is, that the body obtains an increased bulk from the repletion of the cel- 
lular texture. The fleshy parts are soft; the skin fair; the hair flaxen or 
sandy; the pulse weak and slow; the fi^re plump, but without expression; 
all the vital actions more or less languid; the memory little tenacious, and 
th^ attention wavering ; there is an insurmountable desire of indolence, and 
aversion to both mental and corporeal exercise. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that, among the illustrious lives of 
Plutarch, we do not meet with an individual of this character. They are, for 
the most part, a good-natured group, not formed for the transaction of public 
affairs, wno have never disturbed the earth by their negotiations or their con- 
quests, and are rather to be sought for in the bosom of private life than at ihs 
helm of states. The emperor Theodosius may, perhaps, be ofiiered as an ex- 
ample in earlier times; and in our own day the deposed Charles IV. of Spain, 
who resigned himself altogether into the hands of the infamous Godoy, sur- 
named Prince of the Peace ; Augustus, king of Saxony, who resigned himself 
equally into the hands of Buonaparte ; and Ferdinand of Sicily, who, in lucky 
hour, but of too short duration, at length surrendered the government of hu 
people to our own country. 

V. The last temperament I have noticed is the nervous or iRRrrABLx, as it 
has been sometimes, but incorrectly, denominated. In this constitution the 
sentient' system, or that susceptible to external impressions, is predominant 
over all the rest. Like the melancholic, it is seldom natural or primitive, but 
morbid and secondary, acquired by a sedentary life, reiterated pleasures, 
romantic ideas excited by a long train of novel or other fictitious and elevated 
histories ; and peculiarly distinguished by promptitude but fickleness of de- 
termination, vivacity of sensations, small, soft, and wasted muscles, and 
generally, thoup^h not always, a slender form. The diseases chiefly incident 
to it are hysterical and other convulsive affections. 

Let us close with two brief remarks upon the general survey before us. 
The first is, that these temperaments or generic constitutions are perpetually 
running into each other ; and, consequently, that not one of them, peraaps, is 
to be found in a state of full perfection in any individual. Strictly spesiking, 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox belonged equally in the main to the second of them: 
there was the same ardour, genius, and comprehensive judgment in both; but 
the former had the bilious temperament, with a considerable tendency to the 
sanguineous ; and hence, with more irritability, had more self-confidence, 
audacity, and sanguine expectation : the latter, while [)ossessing the same 
general or bilious temperament, was at the same time more strongly inclined 
to the lymphatic ; and hence his increased corporeal bulk ; and, with less bold 
and ardent expectation, he possessed one of tne sweetest and most benevo* 
lent dispositions to be met with in the history of the world. The first was 
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ionned to be Tovered, the second to be beloved $ and both to be admired and 
immortalized. 

The closing remark I have to submit is, that each of these temperamentSp 
how widely soever they may differ from each other, is capable of being trans- 
muted into any of Ihe rest. Galen has particularly dwelt upon this most 
important fact, and has especially observed that a man of the most elevated 
and sanguineous constitution may be broken down into a melancholic habit 
by a long series of anxietjr and affliction ; while, on the other hand, the meet 
restless and audacious of the bilious or choleric genus may be attuned to the 
sleek ouiet of the phlegmatic temper by an uninterrupted succession of 
peaceful luxiuy and indmgence. Of what moment is this well-established 
fact in the nice science of education ! The temperaments of boys may be 
bom with them ; but they are capable of alteration, nay, of a total reversionr 
both' in body and mind, each of which may be made to play upon the other; 
the one by a discipline of gymnastic exercises, and the other «by a discipline 
of intellectual studies. The Greeks were thoroughly aware of this mutual 
dependence ; and hence, as we have already seen,* made gymnastic games a 
regular part of the tuition of the Academy ; thus rearing at one and the same 
time, and rearing, too, in the self-same persons, a race of heroes and of 8agea» 
and turning the wild and savage luxuriance of nature to the noblest harvests 
of wisdom and virtue. 



LECTURE XII. 

ON PATHOOHOMY, Oa TBX EXPRESSION OP THE PASSIONS. 

In our last lecture, we examined how far the state of the body has an influ- 
ence upon that of the mind : in the study we are now entering upon we shall 
take the opposite side of the question, and examine how far the state of the 
mind has an influence upon that of the body. 

This influence, if it exist, may be either instantaneous or permanent : it 
may be produced by some sudden affection or emotion of the mind, exciting 
an abrupt ehange in the features, the muscles, or other soft and flexible parts 
of the body ; or it may result from the habitual character of the moral pro- 
pensity, slowly and imperceptibly operating on parts that are less pliant, and 
giving them a fixed and determinate cast. The former constitutes Uie study 
of Pathognomy, or of the signs, language, or expression of the passions : the 
latter, the study of physiognomy, or of the signs, language, or expression of 
the genius or temper. 

Let us investigate each of these in the order in which I have now stated 
them ; and devote our present attention to the former of the two. 

Suppose a man of a mild but courageous disposition, reclining at ease, and 
alone, beneath some overspreading forest tree, on a summer's evening, 
should be suddenly surprised by the attack of a ruffian, who should attempt 
to rob or murder him ; what would be the change of feelings and of figure he 
would undergo 1 The tranquillity of his mind would be transmuted into hor- 
ror, rage, and probably revenge, or an attempt to retaliate ; while the negli- 
gent ease of his [)osture, the relaxed muscles of his face, the naturai vermeil 
of his cheeks, his half-opened lips, half-closed ejrelids, and easy breathing, 
would suddenly start into tension, energy, suffusion : he would be instant^ 
on his feet, in an attitude of determined resistance ; still trembling with fear, 
he would collect all his soul into a strong and desperate effort to overcome 
tiie wretch: his muscles would swell with violent rigidity; his heart contract 
with unusual force and frequency; his lungs heave powerfully; the whole 

* Serief u. Lecture xl. 
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▼inffo become inflated, dark, and livid ; the eyeball* roll and look wildly ; Um 
forehead be alternately knit, and worked into furrows ; the nottrila would 
open their channels to the utmost ; the lips pow full, stretch to the comen 
of the mouth, and disclose both rows of teeth, fixed and grinding upon each 
other ; the hair stand on end, and the hands spasmodically clenched^ or grasp- 
ing and ffrappUng with the assassin. 

Now, It has been made a question whether these rapid and Tiolent more- 
ments are instinctive signs or the passions prevailing in the mind, or volan- 
tary muscular exertions, called for by the stress of the case, and constituting 
the means of resistance. Which opinion soever be adopted, it most be 
allowed to run parallel with the whole ransne of internal passions, and external 
expressions. And hence, the advocates for the latter principle contend, that 
Uie various transitions of feature, position, and attitude, which accompany tin 
different emotions of the mind, and indicate their nature, are, in every in* 
stance, the effect of habit, or are suddenly called forth to operate some tiene- 
ficial purpose. It is from experience alone, we are told, toat we are able to 
distinguish the marks of the passions ; that we learn, while infants, to coo- 
sider smiles as expressions of kindness, because they are accompanied bf 
endearments and acts of beneficence ; and frowns, on the contrary, as proon 
of displeasure, because they are followed by punishment. So in bmtes, it ii 
added, the expression of anger is nothing more than movements that preosde 
or prepare the animal for biting; while that of fondness is a mere fawning or 
licking of the hand. The glare of an enraged lion is the mere consequence 
of a voluntary exertion to see his prey more clearly ; and his grin, or snarl, the 
natural motion of uncasing his fangs, before he uses them.* 

I cannot readily adopt this hypothesis, as applied either to man or to quad- 
rupeds. The power of expression possessed by the latter is, doubUess, far 
more limited than that possessed by the former ; but brutes still have ex- 
pression, and that, too, in the face, as well as in the general movements of 
the body ; and expression, moreover, dependent upon the peculiar frame or 
feeling of the sensory, and therefcire as strictly its genuine and specific sym- 
bols, as words are the symbols of ideas. In man, indeed, the changes of the 
countenance seem to proceed upon a systematic provision for this purpose; 
they constitute a natural language, and this so peifectly, that there is not ai. 
emotion in the mind which is without its appropriate sign ; while we meet 
with various muscles in the face, which have no other known use than that 
of beinff subservient to this important purpose: particularly those that knit 
the eyebrow into an energetic and irresistible meaning ; and those of the angle 
of the mouth, employed in almost every motion of this orran expressive of 
sentiment ; but peculiarly and forcibly called into action in that arching of the 
lip which is the natural sign of contempt, hatred, or jealousy. 

Mr. Charles Bell, to whom we are indebted for an elegant and admirable 
treatise on the anatomy of expression in painting, supports this last opinion ; 
but rejects the doctrine of instinctive expression in the face of quadrupeds; 
contending, that even in the passion of rage, by far the most strongly marked 
on the countenance, the changes which take place in the features are nothing 
more than motions accessory to the grand object of opposition, resistance, 
and defence.! The inflamed eye, however, and fiery nostrils of the bull, can 
scarcely be ascribed to this cause ; for they add nothing to the power of 
striking: they may, indeed, be proofs or effects of the general excitement; 
but to say this is to say nothing more than that they are proofs or effects of 
the passion they indicate, and, consequently, its natural language or expres 
sion. They are never employed on any other occasion. ** In carnivorous 
animals,*^ observes Mr. Bell, '* the eyeball is terrible, and the retraction of the 
flesh of the lips indicates the most savage fury. But the first is merely the 
excited attention of the animal, and the other a preparatory exposure of the 
canine teeth.*' Now, if the first be merely excited attention, we must meet 
with it in every instance in which the mere attention of carnivorous animals 

if! on Uw Aoatomy of Exprealon lo Painting by Cbarlei BeU, p. 84, 4lo. ISW. t lb. p. 8S, 81 
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and nothing bat the mere attention, it called forth. But is the ghnriDg and 
terrible eyeball here alluded to a mark of simple attention! Has any one 
ever seen it so in any animal, whether carnivorous or fframiniyorons, ^oad- 
niped, biped, or footless I Has he ever seen it exhibited on such occasion, I 
will not say constantly and invariably, as upon this opinion it onght to be, 
bnt in a single case of simple attention 1 And in like manner, I may aak 
respecting the tremendous retraction of the flesh of the lips, and exposure 
of the teeth,— not merely of the canine teeth or tusks, as stated above, but of 
all the teeth of both jaws, as far as such retraction will allow, — ^has any one 
ever witnessed this movement in the action of mere seizing or biting as, for 
example, in the case of devouring food I Mr. Bell himself seems sufficiently 
to settle this point, by telling us, in the beginning of the passage I have Just 
ouoted, that " the retraction of the flesh of the lips indicates the most 8aya|[e 
rary.** And I may add, it indicates nothing else ; it is not wanted, and is 
never made use of, in the muscular movement of mere biting, and, conse* 
quently, is an immediate sjrmbol of the passion called into exercise. It com- 
mences with the commencement of this passion, and is limited to its conti- 
nuance and operation. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the use of external expression, in instances 
of this kind, if it do not add to the power of defence or resistance I The 
proper answer must be found in the general object and intention of nature 
upon the whole of the case before us. 

Man, by his constitution, is designed for society and mental intercourse. 
But what is to draw him to his fellows t to stiiphim of timidity and reserve, 
and 6ji him in communion and confidence t The language of expression — 
Uie natural characters of the countenance — the softened cheek — tne smiling 
lip— the beaming eye — the mild and open forehead — the magic play of the 
features in full harmony with each other ; — ^which tell him, and, where arti- 
fice does not mimic nature, tell him infallibly, that the mind to which they 
belong is all sympathy, benevolence, and frienaship, and will assuredly return 
the confidence it meets with. But we have sufilciently seen in the last two 
lectures, that the mind is not always thus constituted ; that at times it is the 
storehouse of rage, reven^, malevolence, suspicion, and jealousy ; and that 
to confide in it would be misery and ruin. How is a man to be on his guard 
on such an occasion t He again looks at the countenance, and, instead of 
being attracted, he is instantly repelled : the characters are now hideous ; 
and the Almighty, as formc^rly upon Cain, has set a mark upon the forehead, 
that it may be known. 

Such, then, is the real use of that instinctive language of the features which 
is perpetually interpreting the condition of the mind ; a language of the highest 
importance, and or universal comprehension ; and which, if ever disguised 
and fallacious, is almost infinitely less so than that of the lips or language. 
Its characters are most perfect in mankind ; but they are occasionally to oe 
traced in quadrupeds : below which class, however, the signs of the passions, 
whether sou^^t for in the face, or in any other organ, grow gradually more 
indistinct ; or, perhaps, from our knowing less of the manners and expres- 
sion of the inferior classes, they appear so to ourselves, though not so in 
reality to others of the same kinds. 

Nae ratioiM a]i4 prolet cognoMftre mumn 
Nee mater poaet prolem ; quod pone ▼Idemua ; 
Nee mioua, atque homiiiei, Inter ee nou eluere.* 

Hence alone 
Kdowi tbe fond mother her appropriate yomw, 
Th* appropriate yoanf their mother, mkl the brutM 
. Af clear dIaoemM as man'i nibllmer race. 

In contemplating, then, the passions, or other aflfections of the mind, as 
cognizable l^ external characters, they easily resolve themselves into two 
descriptions — ^the ATraAcnvs and the rbpulsiyi ; the signs of whidh are to be 

«DeRer.Nat.ll.34S 
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•ongiil for in man, and the nobler ranks of qnadropeds, chiefly in the face, 
bat considerably also in the attitudes and motions of the body, while, io 
other animals, we are so little acquainted with these signs, as to be incapable 
of offering^ any rery satisfactory or extensive opinion upon the subject 

In the ATTRAonTBAmcnoiis, the features, limbs, and muscles are uniformly 
■oft and pliant^in the bepulbive, as uniformly tense, and for the most part 
rigid. The characters of the latter, therefore, are necessarily more maned 
and imposing than those of the former, though both are equally true to their 
purpose. And in more definitely answering the question, whether the cha- 
racters in either case be the effect of habit or voluntary exertion to execute 
the feeling of the mind at the moment, or whether they be the mind^s natural 
and instinctive symbols ; it may be still farther observed, that in all instances 
they are the latter, and in a few instances both ; for it by no means follows, 
that they are not instinctive symbols, because they serve at the same time to 
ward off our danger, or to inflict retaliation on an assailant. In the attractive 
feelings or passions, they are perhaps, for the most part, instinctive signs 
^one : for the natural lanafuage of dimples, smiles, langhter, a lively, spark- 
ling eye, or that softenea outline, and uniform sweep of the whole figure, 
which eveiy one knows to be indicative of tranquillity and repose, is so clear 
to every one, that he who runneth may read it, and be assured of finding a 
contented and happy companion, if not a propitious season for a suit thehcsut 
is set upon. And although in a few of the repulsive passions, as rage, terror, 
and revenge, I have already given examples of their being mixed modes, in 
the greater number of jeven this last class they are probably as simfde 
instincts as in the whole of the former. For what other use than that of mere 
instinctive indications can we possibly assign to tears, sighs, frowns, erec- 
tion of the hair of the head, or the dead p^eness, shivering, and horripila- 
tion, the creeping cold, that makes the multitude of the bones to treoable, 
under the influence of severe terror or dismay ? 

In all this, there is one fact peculiarly worthy of attention; and that is, the 
admirable simplicity which runs through the whole; so that the same muscles 
are not unfrequentfy made use of to produce different and even opposite 
effects : and this, too, by variations, and shades of variations, so slight, that 
it is difficult, and in some cases almost imix)8sibks to seize them with the pencil. 
V^hen Peter of Cortona was engaged on a picture of the iron age, for the 
royal palace of Pitti, Ferdinand II., who often visited him, and witnessed the 
progress of the piece, was particularly struck with the exact representa^ 
tion of a child in the act of crying, *' Has your majesty,'' said the painter, 
^ a mind to see how easy it is to make this very child laugh T'* The king as- 
sented ; and the artist, by merely depressing the corner of the lips, and inner 
extremity of the eyebrows, whi(;h before were elevated, made the little luvhiD, 
which at first seemed breaking its heart with weeping, seem equally in danger 
of bursting its sides with immoderate laughter. After which, with the same 
ease, he restored the figure to its proper passion of sorrow. 

The nerves that influence the expression take their rise almost entirely 
from one common quarter, the medulla oblongata, or that lower portion of the 
brain from which the spinal marrow immediately issues ;* ana aa all their 
chief ramifications associate in the act of respiration, we can readily see why 
the lungs, the heart, and the chest, in general, should so strikingly participate 
in all the changes of expression, and work up alternately sighs, crying, 
laughter, convulsions, and suffocation.! 

* See Series i. Lecture, zv. p. 160. 

t Tiilfl subject hM been of (ale peraplcuously Bnd admlraUf paraued by Mr. Bell, in a seriei of eoa- 
municatlntM lo ibe Philoanphical Traiuactioiis, and especially in the volume fur 1823, p. 984, who dom 
his remarks as rollow4:--<*Tu those laddrem, Itis unnec«wary to go fttrther than to indicate that Um 
nerves treated of in the^ papers arc ths iNSTRuiiaitTn or kxprkssion, fW)m the smile upon the iofuK's 
eheelc to the last Mony of life. It is when the strong man is subdued, by thto royacerious Influeaoe ot aool 
and body, and when ilie passions oiay be truly said to tbab thb aacAST, that we have tbe bdmi attcl- 
Ing picture of human frailty, and the most unequivocal proof that It is the order of AincCion* wMch wt 
have bean cooaldering that is then affected. In the first atrugKlea of the Infant to draw breath. In the mm 
ncoveriiv from a sute of suffocation, and in the agony of pawlon, when the breast labour* fiom Ibe !»• 
fl«a«ioe at tbe heart, the same system of parts Is alGected,— tbe same oerYea, UM'nnra niaciai; and ttai 
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I have said, ihat under the repulaiye passions the muscles and features avs 
for erer on the stretch ; though the tension is often irregular, and idtematsly 
softens and stiffens. This general remark will apply to grief, pain, and agony; 
rage, suspicion, and jealousy ; horror, despair, and madness ; though, as I 
have formerly observed, this last affection cannot with strict propriety be hi- 
troduced among tlie passions, being a mental disease rather than a mental 
emotion. 

Let me justify this remark by a few illustrations. ** A man in great PADf," 
observes Mr. Burke, ^ has his teeth set ; his eyebrows are violently contracted; 
his forehead is wrinkled ; his eyes are dragged inwards, and roUed with great 
vehemence ; his hair stands on end ; his voice is forced out in short shrieks 
and groans ; and the whole fabric totters.*^* 

In oaicF, there is still more violence and tension, though the tension is 
irregular and alternating. Where the grief is of long continuance, and deeply 
rooted, it gives a pale aud melancholy cast to the countenance ; an air of re- 
serve to the manner; and an emaciation to the entire form; as though the 
sad sufferer were fondly nursing the viper passion that devours his bosom. 
Such is the exquisite description of Viola, as given of herself in the Twelfth 
Night:— 

She never told ber love. 
Bat let concealmeni, like a worm i' th* bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. Stie pined in thooglU ; 
And, with a green and yellow melancbdyi 
She aai, like patienea on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. 

At other times, the passion is characterized by a mingled tumult of agitation* 
restlessness, and bitter bewailing. Such is the gener^ picture of Constance* 
in King John ; who thus, among other exclamations, weeps over the ill-fated 
Prince Arthur:— 

Orief filli the room up of my abaent child ; 

Llea on his bed ; walks up and down with me; 

Puts on his pretty looks ; repeats his words ; • 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts ; 

Btuflb out his vacant garments with bis Ibrm : — 

Then have I reason to be food of grief. 

In SAOB, there is the same tension, but the same irregular agitation of the 
muscles. ** The features,** as Mr. Bell justly observes, ** are unsteady ; the 
eyeballs are seen largely ; they roll, and are inflated. The front is alter- 
nately knit and rais^ m furrows, by the motion of the eyebrows; the 
nostrils are inflated to the utmost ; the lips are swelled, and, being drawn, 
open the comers of the mouth ;t the muscles are strongly marked. The 
whole visage is sometimes pale, sometimes inflated, dark, and almost livid ; 
the words are delivered strongly through the fixed teeth ; the hair is fixed on 
end, like one distracted ; and every joint should seem to curse and ban.** 
Perhaps the finest picture of this mighty passion ever presented to the world 
is to be found in Tasso*s description of the combat between Tancred and 
Argante : but it is too long for quotation, and would lose half its spirit if given 
in any other language than the original. 

It is in the features of rage that the higher kinds of Quadrupeds make'tha 
nearest approach to this form of expression in man. The bull terribly de- 
notes it, by his inflamed eye, wide and breathing nostrils, and the prone posi- 
tion of his sturdy head, waiting the due moment to strike his antagonist to 
the ground. But of all quadrupeds, not perhaps excepting the lion, the war- 
horse exhibits the loftiest and most Imposing character. The noblest and 
truest description of him that has ever oeen painted is in the book of Job. 

ly m p l onj e or characteni hare a strict resemblance. These are not the organs of breathlni mera^ bvtof 
natural and artleuiate language also, and adapted to the expnwlon of i e n tiiaint,tn llM #«rlrlns> oT tti» 
MPinlenanee and of the breast ; that is, bv signs as well as by words." 

* Sublime and e »m l ft il, Mrt Iv. wao, X Cause of Pain and Fear. 

t AaMMsy of PiiBllBi, p. Ida 
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Allow me to quote' it somewhat more correct to the origrioal than the render- 
ing in our common version, which is, nevertheless, in the maint unexcep- 
tionable : — 

Hut THOU beatowed on the bone mettle 1 
Hast thou clothed hie neck with the thunder-flariiY 
^ Hast thoa given him to launch forth as ao arrow 1 
Terrible it the pomp of his nostrils : 
He paweth in the valley, and exuUeth ; 
Boldly he advanceth against the clashiag host; 
He mocketh st fear, and trembleih not ; 
Nor turneth he back from the sword. 
Against him rattleth the quiver, 
The glittering spear, and the shield : 
With rage and fury he devoureth the ground, 
And is impatient when the trumpet soundeth. 
He exclaimeth among the trumpets, ^ Aha!** 
* And scenteth the battle afar off, 

The thunder of the chleftiUns, and the sboutlnf. 

'' Jbaloust is a fitful, unsteady passion : but still the muscles are constantly 
more or less on the stretch ; " the eyelid is fully lifted, and the eyebrows 
strongly knit, so that the eyelid almost entirely disappears, and the eyeball 
glares from under the bushy eyebrow. There is a general tension on the 
muscles, which concentrate round the mouth ; and the lips are drawn so as to 
show the teeth, as in great pain or fury. Much of the character of the passion, 
however, consists in rapid vicissitudes from love to hate ; now absent, moody, 
and distracted ; now courting love ; now ferocious and revengeful. It is hence 
difficult to represent it in painting. In poetry alone can it be truly repre- 
sented in the vivid colours of nature ; and even of [)oets, Shakspeare, perhaps, 
is the only one who has shown himself quite equal to the task.*** It is thus 
he describes the workings of Othello's heart, on nis first crediting the slander 
of the seduction of Desdemona by Cassio : — 

O that the dave had forty thoosaod lives ! 
One is too poor, too weak, for my revenge. 
'Now do I see, 'tis tiae- — look here, lago, — 
All my fond love — thus do I blow to heaven. — 

*T is gone. 

Arise, black Vengeance, fVom the holk>w hell: 
Yield up, O Love ! thy crown and hearted throne 
To tyrannous Hate ! — swell, bosom, with thy fraught 
For U is of aspics* tongues. 

The general expression and features of fear, Mr. Burke has compared to 
those of severe pain. Mr. Charles Bell objec^ts to this ; but Mr. Burke does 
not mean simple fear, but terror ; which, as we observed in a former lecture, 
is rEAR united to an active iMAOfNATioN ; and in this sense of the passion 
Homer has frequently employed it : witness the emotion of Priam upon the 
first tidings of the death of Hector : — f 

Terror and consternation at the sound 
ThrillM through all Priam's soul : erect his hair, 
Bristled liis limbs, and with amaze he stood, 
Mute and all motionless. 

The extreme of this kind of terror is distraction : the total wreck of heme, 
the terrible assurance of utter and inextricable ruin. The expression of di»- 
traciion or despair must vary with the action of the distress. Sometimes it 
will assume a frantic and bewildered air, as if madness were likely to afibrd 
the only relief from mental agony. Sometimes there is at once a wildness in 
the looks, and a total relaxation and impotency of the muscles, as if the 
wretch were falling into insensibility ; a horrid gloom, and an immoveable 
eye, while yet he hears nothing, he sees nothing, and is unconscious of every 
thing around him. Such is the description of despair, as given in the well- 
known passage of Spenser : — 

*Bdl mmpci,]».lS7. tn,IQkZiiL40S. 
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iThe darksome cave they enter, wher they And 
That curaed man, low fitting on the ground, 
Musing full sadly in his suliein mind: 
His griesle iockes, lona growen and unboandf 
Disordred hong about his shoulders nmnd, 
And hid his face, through which his hollow •yne 
Lookt deadly dull, and stared as astound ; 
His raw-hone cheekes, througli penurie and pine. " 
Were shronke into his iawes, as he did never dine.* 

The best picture of this passion is Hogarth^s, whose scene is admirably 
chosen, and consists of the gaming-house, with its horrible implements and 
furniture, in which the maddening sufferer had thrown his last stake, and met 
his utter ruin. 

Tension, then, permanent or alternating, is the main character of the tIo- 
lent and repulsive passions ; but if the attack be abrupt and intolerably vehe- 
ment, the nervous system becomes instantaneously exhausted, as by a stroke 
of lightning ; and the muscles are instantly relaxed, paralyzed, and power- 
less. Milton has given us an exquisite exemplification of this in the follow- 
ing picture of Adam, immediately after the first deadly transgression. 

On th' other side Adam, soon as be heard 
The fatal trespass done by Eve, amazed, 
Astonied stood, and blank ! while horror chill ' 
Ran through his veins, and all his jrints relax'd. 
From his slack hand the garland wreath'd for Eve 
Down dropp'd, and all the faded roses shed. 
Speechless tie stood, and pale 



Bat let us turn to^a pleasanter subject. I have said, that in the expression 
of the attractive passions all is flexible and pliant. Their characters are 
necessarily less powerful, and many of them are common to the entire class. 

In perfect tranquillity and content of mind, when all the passions are lulled 
into a calm, and the gentle spirit of imagination alone is stirring on the sur- 
face of the mental lake, there is, as I have already observed, a softened out- 
line, a smooth and uniform sweep of the entire figure ; every feature of the 
body uniting in the repose of the soul. Such is often the picture of him who 
loves Nature for her own sake, and listens with soothing meditation amid 
the steeps, the woods, or the wilds, that stretch their romantic scenery around 
him ; and calls for no companions, for he feels no solitude. 

To tit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 
8k>wly to trace the forest's shady scene. 
Where thints that own not man*s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen. 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er steepa and foaming ftills to lean ; 
This is not solitude : 't is but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and see ber atores ti]iroird.t 

But let this tranquillity be broken in upon by any of the agreeable passionsy 
and still something of the same softness and pliancy of feature will remain; 
and the changes will be neither numerous nor powerful. This remark may 
be strikingly verified b)r turning to Le Brun ; and still more so by turning to 
other French pathematists, who have still farther subdivided the passions. 
In ADBnRATu>N and agreeble surprise, there is a slight muscular agitation ; 
and a gentle advance to stretching or tenseness in simple attention, venera- 
tion, and elevated revert ; but tnere is no constraint. The whole is calm^ 
placid, and void of exertion. Rapture and laughter make a somewhat 
nearer approach to the former qualities, and especially the low broad flprin of 
the Dutch painters ; but the muscles, though stretched, are still flexible and 
at ease. In eager desire we approximate more closely the tension of the 
violent and repulsive passions : but eager desire is a com[)ound emotion ; it 
is desire wiUi uneasiness, and, consequently, borders on pain, if it do not entef 
ita boundary. 

*FM»toQiieia,kLcMtt«ifaLiirv. tChfldeHttoidPkPUfrlBHif8,eMi»IL 
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Hence the tttractire •ffections are far more em to be ezpreaeed bgr the 
painter than by the poet* and fall immediately within the range of dassical 
icolptaie, which limits itself to the calm and the dignifiedy and has laiely 
been known to wander into the regions of intensity, mstortioD, or yiolence. 

The poet* incapable of catching those transient lights and shades, that 
imutterable piay of feature into feature, by which the passions of this class 
are chiefly dUstmguished from each other, is compelled to hare recourse to 
eoUateral imagery, complex personification, or allegorical accompaniments. 
To this remark it will be difficult to find an exception in any writer. Let us 
tfJie Collins as an example, who is one of the best and boldest of our lyric 
bards. His description of Hope, in his celebrated Ode to the Passions, is 
exquisitely fine, but, after all, somewhat indefinite ; the whole of its figure 
being that of a beautiful nymph, with fair. eyes, an enchanting smile, and 
wavy golden hair, accompanied with a lyre or some other instrument, for we 
are not told what, which she strikes to a soiijg of future or prospectiTC pleasoie, 
amid the echo of surrounding and responsive rocks, and wopda, and Talleys. 

But tboa, O Hope, with ejrei 10 fair, 

Whftt warn ihj deliglited meuure T 

Still It whiipM-'d protnlied pleftfora, 
And iMde tbe lOTely aceiiM sidkunoe haSL 
Still would bortoudi tliettnin protong, 

And from tlie rockf, tbe woom. Um vale^ 
BbeeelPd on Echo itill tbroufh all ttie eong. 

And where lier tweiMert theme ehe cboee^ 

A eoft renonaive voice wae lieard at evciy doHL ' 
And HoTB enchanted amilcd, and waved ber folden nalr. 

The portrait is graceful, elegant, and animated ; but I may TeDtofe to sqr, 

' that the only real expression of the character of Hope, is deriTed» not fioa 

the features of her person, but from the subject of her son^, the whisper of 

promised pleasure, the hail of distant scenes. I say not thia, howvfert m a 

proof of the imperfection of the artists, but of the art itself. 

Let us try another description from the same captivating p ro d uction. His 
nullow horn having Just been sounded and laid down by uu^kcbolt, Ihi 
poet proceeds as follows : — 

But O how Blter*d was ita iprigbtUer tone 
When cRBBBruLHBss, a nymph of hea*tM^«C tm^ 
Her bow acrom her ahoulden slunff, 
Her bufkins gemm'd wiili mornliw dew, 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rvng, 
The hunter** call, to Faun and Dryad known. 
Tbe oak-crown*d tiaiera and their c^'arte eyed qn< 
Satyn and fylvan boya were eeeu 
Peeping from forth their allejri green ; 
Brown Exercise reji>iced to liear, 
And Sport leap*d up, and bcIzoL bia beecben i 



The remark I have just made will apply to the whole of this admirable gram 
than which a finer or more correct and accordant was never offered to tlie 
world. The passion of chbsrpulmbsb gives, indeed, a specific expression abd 
character to the countenance that sufficiently identifies it to the beholder, and ii 
sufficiently capable of being seized and fixed by the painter ; but it is not calcn> 
lated fof poetry, and the only feature Mr. Collins has copied into his dcscrip* 
tion is that of a healthy hue. But he has admirably atoned for this poverty of 
his art by the picturesque scenery and associates with which he has surrounded 
her, and in which the province of poetry has an inexhaustible mine of weahh: 
and as much exceeds that of painting as painting exceeds poetry in the ddi- 
neation of Specific features and attitudes. Cheerfulness, though not distin> 

Siishable by the features of her person, is sufficiently made ki^wn to os b]r 
e company she keeps, l^ her attire, her manner, and her accoutrements. 
One of the finest pictures and sweetest grouping of this allegorical kiod 
to be met with in our own language, is contained m tiie following Torses of 
Br. Darwin^s Ode to May in his Botanic Garden. They are worthy ol 
Anacreoo or Pindar. ^ 
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Bom in jron blaze nf orient sky, 

Sweet Mat, tliy radiant furm unfold ; 
Uncloee liiy blue, voluptuous eye, 

And wave thy shadowy loclcs of gold. 
For thee the flagrant rephyit blow ; 

For then descenda tht* Huiiny shower ; 
Tlie fills In soner murmurs flciw, t 

And bi ighier blossoms gem tlie bower. 
Light Graces, drem'd in nowry wreaths, 

And tip-lue Joys Iheir handi combine; 
While Love the fond contagion breatties, 
* And, laughing, dances round tliy shrine. 

This sabject is a pleasing one ; but it swells before me to infinity, and I 
must drop it. In the lecture for next week, we shall enter upon the doctrine 
of physiognomy, or the permanent influence of the mind upon the exterior 
of the body. 



LECTURE XIII. 

ON PHTSIdOHOMT AND CRANIOONOMY, OR THE EXPRESSION OF THE TEICPEE 

AND TALENTS. 

The ingenuity of man is never satisfied with research. In tracing out the 
dis[)osition of the mind by the variable features of the face, it has been dis- 
covered that this last, though a general criterion, rs not always an infallible 
sign. It does not in every instance, it is said, disclose even the present and 
acting emotion ; for, in some persons, the symbols are naturally slight and 
evanescent ; while in others, from a long and skilful course of hypocrisy and 
dissimulation, they are repressed, or even fraudulently exchanged, tor symbols 
representative of affections which have no real existence. But still less do 
they manifest the fixed and permanent propensity of the mind, which is ever 
pursuing its specific drift, wnatever be the transition of the passions or of the 
features from one character to another. And it has hence been inquired 
whether there may not be some soberer and less variable index by which the 
natural bent and tendency of the mind may be detected ; a something that 
no art can imitate, no dissimulation conceal, inwoven in the toughest and 
hardest, as well as in the softcr^and more flexible' parts of the' body — in the 
yery tissue and flgure of the bones ; and, consequently, which 

« 

Growa with oar growth, and itreogtbeni with oar ■trength. 

From SQch inquiries has arisen the study, for it can scarcely be called the 
science, of pnTSiooNOMT, — Temper-indicction^ or Temper-dialfingf — for such 
18 the meaning of physiognomy, when strictly translated. It is a figurative 
term, which supposes the" body to be a dial-plate on which the habitual turn 
or bearing of the mind is shadowed by means of the index or gnomon of some 
fixed and prominent external distinction, which retains its power and pur- 
pose amid all the fleeting changes of the passions, and the mask of made-up 
smiles and serenity. 

This study is of early date, and in its descent to our own day has met with 
a perpetual alternation of evil report and good report, in proportion as it has 
ac(}uired the favouritism or encountered the rejection of public opinion. 
Anstotle appears to have been the first philosopher who attempted to reduce 
it to any thing like a scientific pursuit, and to fix it upon any thing like per- 
manent and undeniable principles. His definition of it is excellent : *' it is 
the science,** says he, ^'by which the dispositions of mankind are discover- 
able by the features of the body, and especially by those of the countenance.** 
And in the developement of this pursuit he advanced it as a leading doctfine, 
thai a peculiar form of body is invariably accompaaied by a peciuiar diSQO- 
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sition of mind ; that a human intellect is never found in the corporeal form 
of a beast ; and that the mind and body exercise a reciprocal influence over 
each other : referring us for examples of the former to delirium and mtoxi- 
cation, in which the mental follows upon the corporeal derangement ; and, 
for examples of the latter, to the passions of fear and joy, in which the body 
inversely displays the affections of the mind. 

As the result of this principle and illustration, he argues, and no modem 
writer upon the subject has ever argued more clearly, that whenever among 
mankind a certain bodily character appears, which by prior experience and 
observation has been found uniformly accompanied by a certain mental dis- 
position, we have a right to infer that it is necessarily connected with it ; aiui 
we may fairly and legitimately ascribe it to the individual that exhibits such 
character. And, pursuing this line of application, he tells us fkrther, that our 
observations may be drawn from other animals as well as from men ; for, as 
a lion possesses one bodily form and mental character, and a hare another, 
the corporeal characteristics of the lion, such as strong hair, deep voice, 
large extremities, when discernible in a human being, cannot fail to raise io 
tlie mind an idea of the strength and courage of that noble animal ; while the 
slender limbs, soft down, and other features of the hare, whenever visible, or 
approximated among mankind, betray the mental character of that pusillani- 
mous quadruped. 

It is mipossible to refuse our assent to sentiments so just and obvious ; and 
to this extent almost every one is a physiognomist by nature ; for no man 
can walk the streets without noticing, in the first place, a marked and striking 
difference between one face and another face, one form and anodier form ; 
and, in the second place, without ascribing, in consequence of such difference, 
the possession of vigour to one person that passes by, wisdom to a second, 
magnanimity to a third, folly to a fourth, debility to a nflh, and meanness to 
a sixth. 

Physiognomy, therefore, as to its general principles, has perhaps never 
been altogether neglected ; it seems in almost every age to have influenced 
men^s opinion and conduct in first associating with strangers ; and has not 
unfrequently excited a favourable or an unfavourable prepossession before a 
word has been spoken or an action performed. As a science, though an im- 
perfect one, it was pursued, upon the general doctrines of Aristotle, among 
the Greeks and Romans, till the downfall of all the sciences upon the irrup- 
tion of the northern barbarians into Europe, towards the close of the fifth cen- 
tury; and was for a long time so systematically cultivated at Rome, that 
Cicero was in the habit of publicly availing himself of its force whenever, by 
employing it so as to excite contempt or hatred, it could be turned to the 
advantage of his client ; of which we have striking examples in his orations 
against Piso, and in favour of Roscius ; while we learn from Suetonius that 
the emperor Titus engaged a professed physiognomist, of the name of Nar- 
cissus, to examine the features of Pritannicus as to his character and chance 
of success in his claims upon the empire against himself; who, it appears, 
gave an opinion in favour of Titus, and declared, and, according to tile event, 
declared truly, that Britannicus would never live to assume the imperial purple. 

In this curious fact of history we find physiognomy united at an early pe- 
riod of the Roman empire with magic or judicial astrology ; and we also find 
thai upon its revival, on the general resurrection of science about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, one of its first and most unfortunate occurrences was 
a connexion of the same kind ; from which it only separated to form other 
and successive alliances with metaphysical theology, alchymy, the doctrine 
of signatures and sympathies, and the theosophy of the Mystics and Rosicro- 
cians. So that it again fell into contempt with the most liberal and enlight- 
ened part of mankind ; who, however, did not give themselves the trouble to 
sift the wheat from the chaff. And though occasionally sUrted afresh in 
literary journals, and other publications of considerable merit and authority, 
as, for example, by Dr. Gwyther and Dr. Parsons in our own Philosophical 
iransaoUons; by Pernetti and Le Cat, in the Transactions of the Bedin 
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Academy; and in the separate writings of Lancisi, Haller, and BuiTon; \i 
was not till the appearance of the elegant and popular work of M. Lavatev* 
the well-known dean of Zurich, that physiognomy was again able to estabUsli 
itself as a. scientific pursuit in the good opinion of mankind. 

The two grand objects of M. Lavater were to clear physiognomy of its 
mystical and other adventitious connexions, and to advance it to the rank of 
an exact and demonstrable science. The first of these was as judicious as 
the second was absurd : for he himself was at the time in [)osses6ion of 
nothing more than a certain number of detached facts or fragments, which he 
did not venture to communicate to the world in any higher form than that 
of essays. His work is chiefly distinguished by a spirit of analysis, and at 
times of anatomy, to which no other work on the subject had hitherto pre- 
tended. Instead of generalizing the human form, and taking the features by 
the group, as was the case with Aristotle, and is the case with mankind at 
large, he aimed at separating the features from each other, and endeavoured 
to assign to each its peculiar bearing. And, fully believing that the general 
character of the mental disposition runs with a uniform and uninterrupted 
harmony through every feature and every organ* he frequently trusted to a 
single feature or a single organ for its developement. In doing which he 
usiuiUy selected such as were least fle^xible, and by the mass of mankind 
least suspected; as the form of the bones, particularly those of the head or 
face ; the shape of the ears, hands, feet, or even of the nails ; and he hereby 
endeavoured to baffle all dissimulation, and to avoid confounding the perma- 
nent temper with those occasional flights of passion by which the flexible 
features are disturbed and varied. 

We have not time to follow up M. Lavater^s hypothesis into these points 
of detail, nor would it be altogether worth our while if we had. The author 
was a learned and most excellent man, but at the same time a man of a warm 
and enthusiastic imagination ; and notwithstanding that his remarks are in 
many respects precise, and his distinctions acute, and afford evident proof 
of their being the result of actual observation ; and notwithstanding, more- 
over, that they are richly illustrated, after the laudable example of Baptista 
Porta, by expressive and elegant engravings, — the declamatory tenor of his 
style, the singularity and extravagance of many of his opinions, his peremp- 
tory and decisive tone upon the most vague and disputable topics, ms 
Euffing up trifles into matters of magnitude, and the absurd extreme to which 
e pushed his hypothesis, so as to make it embrace and exemplify the face 
and features of all nature as well as those of man and the higher ranks of 

S|uadrupeds ; — ^these and various other sproutings of the warm and luxuriant 
ancy I have just referred to, prevented his work from obtaining more than 
a transient popularity; and it sunk beneath the attacks of M. Formey and 
other continental writers, who laboured, and some of them perhaps disinge- 
nuously, to point out its defects and extravagances. 

Perhaps one of the most whimsical of M. Lavater's opinions is, that no 

Eerson can make a good physiognomist unless he is a well-pro[)ortioned and 
andsome man ; a position which seems to be altogether at variance with his 
own progress in the study, for the dean of Zurich had few pretensions to 
auch a figure. Another singularity of opinion was that of his extending his 
physiognomic characters to the peculiarity of the handwriting; and in this 
mstance reviving the reveries of many of the ancient mystics, who pretended 
to confide ia the same mark ; while by interweaving into the body of this 
science a belief in apparitions, and this, too, upon very peculiar and fanciful 
principles, he has indirectly connected it with the dark and exploded study 
of divmation, from which it was one of his first and most pronunent objects 
to separate it. 

I will only farther observe, that in the wide extent to which he carried this 
favourite and fascinating science of liis heart, he describes the whole mate- 
rial world as subject to its dominion ; amuses us with a developement of the 
propensities, partiidities, and ruling passions, not only of men and quadrupeds* 
max of biids, fishes, reptiles, and insects, from the miequivocal language of 
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their external expression ; and makes the reputable class of t r ad e sm e n, pro- 
bably without their knowledge, the deepest physiognomists in the world ; for 
the trader, says he, when in the act of dealing, not only at once decides that 
his customer has an honest look, a pleasing or forbidding countenance, and 
trusts or forbears to trust him accoitiingly ; but determines by its colour, its 
l&neness, its exterior, the physiognomy of every article of traffic How fu 
the former part of this last remark may apply to M. Lavater*s own coontry- 
men, the honest and enlightened traders of Zurich, I will not pretend to say ; 
but it is highly probable that there are some before me who have not always 
felt themselves able to read the characters of the countenance quite so well as 
is here supposed of them, and to whom a few additional lessons from the 
Zurich counting-house, or the Zurich professor, might have been CTery now 
and then of no small service in the transactions of buying and selling ; and 
luve saved them, in various instances, from bad debts and impositions. 

Having pointed out these defects, it becomes me to observe, that, with all 
Us blemishes, M. Lavater's Essays form the best and fullest book on the siib- 
^lect we at present possess. To say nothing of its language, which, though 
uur too florid, is animated, and often elegant, it is a rich repository of isolated 
facts, shrewd remarks, and ingenious suggestions ; and with less fancy, and 
■lore judgment, would have been, and must have been, the favourite text-book 
of every physiologist in this branch of natural philosophy. Nor, even as it 
Is, can it ever be neglected by any one who is desirous of establishing phy- 
siognomy U[)on a permanent and sober basis ; and of analyzing the causes, 
and determining the real principles, upon which every one pretends to judge, 
whether rightly or wrongly, of the internal qualities of the mind, by the ex- 
ternal features of the body ; and, consequently, as in the case of astronomy, 
gives proof that the study is founded in nature, although its specific laws have 
not had the good fortune, like those of gravitation, to be systematically 
•ought out and exemplified. 

It is from this last circumstance, in connexion with M. Lavater's desultory 
and erratic mode of handling his subject, that other philosophers have been 
induced to abandon altogether the common ground of the general form and 
features, upon which mankind in all ages, whether learned or unlearned, 
have hitherto reasoned, and to inquire whether there may not be some less 
sensible and obvious, but at the same time more fixed and scientific, more 
exact and immediate, index in some part of the human figure, which may in- 
fallibly direct us to the same ends. No minister has hence devised more 
schemes for taxation, no insurance-broker mure modifications for a lottery, 
than this general research has given rise to^this philosophical rage 

T' expatiate froc o'er all this scene or man, 

Tlii« inlgliiy maze, but not without a plan ; 

Thifl wild where we«>d!i and flowers proniiscuouf iboot; 

Tills garden, lenipliiig with forbidden fruiL 

Of all these attempts, however, there is but one that is in any degree worthy 
of notice, or that has acquired any considerable degree even of transitory 
popularity; and this is the hypothesis of Dr. Gall of Jena, who has been 
greatly indebted to his friend Dr. Spurzheim for a popular diffusion of his 
, doctrine over most parts of Europe. This learned philosopher, being deter- 
mined to deviate as far as possible from the beaten path, left the face or front 
of the head to the rest of the world, and took the crown and back part for his 
own use. JHe conceived, first, that as all the faculties of the mind are limited 
to the common sensory or organ of the brain, nature, like a skilful general, 
instead of confounding every part with every part, and every faculty with 
every faculty, has marshalled this important organ into a definite number of 
divisions, and has given to every faculty the command of a separate post 
He conceived, secondly, as the general mass of the brain lies immediately 
under the cranium or scull-bone, and is impacted into its cavity .with the 
utmost exactness, that if any one or more of the aforesaid faculties, or, 
IS the same thing, any one or more of the aforesaid di?iflioiui of tbe 
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allotted to their control, should be peculiarly forward and active, such divW 
eions must necessarily grow more abundant, and give some external token 
of such abundance by a constant pressure against those particular portions 
of the cranium under which they are immediately seated, and which, by un- 
interrupted perseverance, and especially in infancy and early life, when the 
bones of the cranium yield or are absorbed easily, they must elevate and ren- 
der more prominent than any other part.* And, thirdly, he conceived, that 
every man having some faculty or other more marked or active than the rest^ 
or, in his own phraseology, more sensibly manifested, from which, indeed, hii 
peculiar disposition or propensity takes its cast, must necessarily also have 
some peculiar prominence, some characteristic bump or embossment, by 
which his head is distinguishable from all others, or at least from all others 
of a different temper, oi' attracted by different objects of pursuit; and that 
nothing more is necessary than to determine the respective regions of the dif- 
ferent faculties which belong to the brain, in order to determine, at the same 
time, from the external bump or prominence, the internal propensity or 
character. 

These premises being in his own mind satisfactorily established. Dr. Gall 
next set to work with a view of deciding the relative parts of the brain 
possessed by the different faculties or their respective sentient organs. 
And having settled this important point to his own thorough conviction, he 
immediately made a map of the outside of the head, divided it into cor- 
responding regions, and was able, in his own opinion, to indicate to a demon- 
stration the characteristic temper or tendency of eveir man presented to him 
by a mere glance of the eye, or a mere touch of the nnger. For, in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Spurzheim, *^ in order to distinguish the developement of the 
organs, it is not always necessary to tpuch the head ; in many cases the eye 
is sufficient.'^t 

Let me not, however, do injustice to the talentq of the inventor of this 
hypothesis. For he is not only possessed of a lively ingenuity and fancy, as 
his speculation, thus far unfolded, must suggest to every one, but he is also a 
man of learning, and of patient and indefatigable research. And such is the 
plausibility of his scheme, that he has contrived to enlist under his banners 
not a few philosophers and physiologists of considerable eminence and merit, 
among whom I may especially mention Dr. Bojames, who was one of the first 
to publish an account of this singular line of study to the world, and, as 
already observed. Dr. Spurzheim, who is at this moment lecturing upon the 
subject in this metropolis.]: 

The allotments of the different parts of the brain, and the consequent lay- 
injr down of the outside of the cranium intp a superficial map of mental qua- 
lities or sensations, was a work of g^reat patience and investi^tion. To 
accomplish it, hundreds, perhaps thousands, of human sculls, of Known cha- 
racters and propensities, were examined, and their peculiar impressions, whe- 
ther prominences or indentations, were noticed and arranged. These were 
afterward compared with the respective tempers and inclmations of the par- 
ticular subjects while alive; and the whole tried by the craniognomy, as it 
was called, of other animals celebrated, in common language, for the acute- 

* " Tt leanf to roe, that at least a great pnrt of every orfrnn lies at the mirfkce; and that \f the part of 
any oqtan be well developed, the whole participates of this developement.** Spurzheim, Physiogoom. 
Byatem, p. 964.— In p. 940, lie admits, however, " tliat the organs are not coiiAocd to the surface." 

t Physiog. System, p. 961. 

i This lecture was delivered at the time of Dr. Spiirzheim's first visit to England, fl>r the porposa of 
illostralliig Ms hvpothesis, which has certainly poswswd every advantage of which tt is sosceptibki fmm 
bis exertions and talents. Yet it is well Icnown, that scarcely an individual among the more distinguished 
aiiatoniisis or physiologists of our own country have been led to adopt his views. To the discrepancy of 
8ir Everard Home's conceptions the author wU! have nccAion to advert in a subseouent note. Tlie fol- 
lowing Is tlie opinion of Mr. Charles Bell In his very excellentpaper on the nerves or the orbit of the ef% 
as contained In the Philoeophical Transactions for 1S33, p. 306 : — " But the most extravagant departure 
friMH all Uie iegttiinate modes of reasoning, though siill under the colour of anatomical invertfgation, la 
the S3rstem of Dr. Gall. It is sufficient to i>ay, that, without comprehending the graud divisions of Hit 
nanrous system ; without a notion of the distinct properties of the individual nerves; or, without having 
made any distinction of the columns of the spinal marrow ; without even having ascertained the dlArtnat 
of cerabnim and cerebellum, Oall proceeded to describe the braia at composed of maiif f nknlsr snC 
ia d ap a n dam «^»'— *■- and lo — *— » to aach tba mihimsTa of aoma *«*-«''■* (kcultf ." 
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ness of their respective instincts ; but, in the language of Dr. Gall, for the 
acuteness of their predominant organs of sensation ; in whose sculls cor- 
respondent symbols were observed, or supposed to be observed. 

The whole was hence reduced to one regular system : the brain was foond 
to consist of thirty-three separate parts or chambers, and, conseqnently, the 
superincumbent cranium was divided into as many sections, from the lowest 
part of the back of the head, over the crown, to the orbits of the eyes. It is 
not my, intention to dwell upon any of these chambers or superficial sections. 
To enumerate them, with a few explanatory hints, is all we can find space 
for; and even this, I am afraid, cannot be done without an occasional verifi- 
cation of the poet^s remark, that there may be situations in which, although 

. To laugh is want of ^lodlineaB and (Trace, 
Yet to be grave eiceeda ail power of face. 

The following is the classification of the different mental powers of the 
brain, and the order in which they lie, according to the table of Dr. Bojames, 
one of Dr. Gall's earliest and most assiduous pupils, commencing, as I have 
already observed, at the lowest part of the back of the head : — I. Organ of 
tenacity of life. II. Of self-preservation. III. Selection of food. IV. Or- 
gan of the external senses. V. Instinctive sexual union. VI. Oi|ran of the 
mutual love of {parents and their offspring. VII. Organ of friendship. 
YIII. Organ of courage. IX. Organ of murder or assassination. X. Of 
cunning. XI. Circumspection. XII. Vanity, conceit, or self-love. XIII. 
Love of jprlory. XIV. Love of truth. XV. General memory, otherwise called 
sense of places and things. XVI. Painting, or sense of colours. X'VII. 
Sense of numbers. XVIII. Musical sense. XIX. Sense for mechanics. 
XX. Verbal memory. XXI. Sense for languages. XXII. Memory of 
persons. XXIII. Liberality. XXIV. Talent for satire. XXV. Talent for 
comparing things. XXVI. Metaphysical talent. XXVII. Talent for ob- 
servation. XXVIII. Goodness. XXIX. Theatrical talent. XXX. Theoso- 
phy. XXXI. Perseverance. The remaining two, to complete the thirty- 
three, being, at the time Dr. Bojames wrote, unappropriated ; a sort of terra 
incognita, which the master of the system had not yet sufficiently explored, 
but one of which he subsequently discovered to be, the natural organ for theft 
or stealing.* A few alterations have since been made in the general arrange- 
ment, both by Dr. Gall himself and by several of his pupils, especially by 
Dr. Spurzheim, but of no essential moment in a cursory survey.f 

It is not a little singular that men should be supposed to be provided by 
nature with express organs for the cultivation of murder and theft ; terms 
which are softened down by Dr. Spurzheim, in his own catalogue, into the 
words DESTRUCTivENESs and covETisENEss : but which, in the body of his woriL, 
he treats of under the common and more intelligible names. 

The proofs of these organs have been laboured with peculiar force, and 
not without some apology for their formation. " Our opponents,*' says Dr. 
Spurzheim, *' maintain that such a doctrine is both ridiculous and dangerous ; 
ridiculous, because nature could not produce any faculty absolutely hurtful 
to man ; dangerous, because it would permit what is punished as a crime by 
the laws. Gall was accustomed to answer, nobody can deny the facts which 
prove that theft exists ; and as it exists, it is not against the will of the Creator; 
and there are very few persons who have never stolen any thing. The organ is, 
moreover, very considerable in inveterate thieves."J 

The morality here offered is certainly not of the purest kind. It directly 

• The Physlognomonical System of Dr«. Gall and Spurzheim, Ac. p. 280, 8vo. Lond. 1815. 

tThe table, as modified by Dr. Spurzheim, i^ives ua the following arranfrement : — 1. Order of anik 
tiveness. 3. Philoprogenitivenesa. 3. Tnhabitiveness. 4. Adhesiveness. 5. Combativeneas. 6. De- 
■tructiveneas. 7. Consiriictiveness. 8. Covetiseness. 9. Secreliveneas. 10. Self-love. II. Approbatioa. 
18. Cautiousness. 13. Benevolence. 14. Veneration. 15. Hope. 16. Ideality. 17. ConacicMiaMak 
SS. Firiimesa. 19. Individuality. 20. Form. 3L Size. 83. Weight. S3. Colour. 24. S|)ace. 85. Order. 
M. Time. 87. Number. 88. Tune. 89. Language. 30. ComparifOQ. 31. CauMlity. & Wll. 
»• imitation. * 
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lYOwa that the Creator has given an express sanction and coontenance to 
robbery and murder by the construction both of the body and mind ; by natural 
organs and propensities for the commission of these crimes. It cannot, in- 
deed, be denied, that God has TvilUd them, for n6thing can take place con- 
trary to his will. But there is a little logical nicety or special pleading in 
this assertion, and it is necessary to recall to our recollection what I endea- 
voured to prove in a late lecture,* that the will and the the dcsirb are two 
distinct attributes ; though in ordinary language confounded and used synony- 
mously. It is true, then, that God has willed robbery and murder ; but it is 
equally true that he has not desired them : it is equally true, that he has most 
positively expressed his desire upon the subject, and has forbidden them 
under the severest threats. Our duty, therefore, is to attend to the prohibi- 
tion : our moral conduct is to be collected from his desire, and not irom his 
will, excepting where the word will is employed in its popular sense, and 
synonymously with desire. The professors of this new physiognomy, how- 
ever, having thus advanced their peculiar doctrine upon the subject before us* 
endeavour to illustrate it by copious examples of persons, who, from being 
endowed with the stealing bump and stealing organ, had a peculiar and irre- 
sistible propensity to rob and plunder. Among these, Dr; Spurzheim intro- 
duces various characters whom we should not very readily havcf suspected 
of belonging to a gang of thieves. He tells us of a chaplain in a Prussian 
regiment, a man of great intelligence and ability, who could not avoid (for 
these are his words) stealing handkerchiefs from the officers at the parade. He 
informs us, that Victor Amadeus I., king of Sardinia, took every where ob- 
jects of little importance ; and, what will still more astonish the audience be- 
fore me, that M. Saurin, the Gencvese pastor, though acquainted with the best 
principles of reason and religion, was overcome continually by this propensity 
to steal. He has given us, however, no authority for this last assertion ; and 
no such calumny should be believed without full proof. 

There is, indeed, an endeavour, on the part of Dr. Spurzheim, though I do 
not find he is supported by any of his colleagues, to let down, in some degree^ 
this charge against nature and the Author of nature, by telling us, that though 
the organs exist that bear these names and produce a specific propensity, 
they do not urge on the individual to the actual commission of great crimes 
of this kind till they are very largely developed, and the developement has 
not been controlled by other faculties, which he seems to intimate may have 
an influence upon them. ** These functions,** says he,*' are abuses, which result 
from the highest degree of activity of certain organs, which are not directed by 
other faculties." Now, in the first place, it should seem, by his own examples, 
that other faculties have very little control over the master-organ or propensity 
at any time : for even admitting the truth of his extraordinary anecdote con- 
cerning M. de Saurin, there can be no doubt that all his faculties of morality 
and religion were habitually at work in repugnancy to his faculty of thieving, 
and yet, according to Dr. Spurzheim, to no purpose. But, secondly, the leamra 
writer exhibits a strange inconsistency, in regarding the full developement of 
a function ^ as the abuse of a function." The function is a natural power ; 
its growth is a natural power ; and hence its full developement, or '* the;^ 
highest activity of the organ," instead of being an abusb of such organ or 
function, ought only to be regarded as its natural pcarccTioN. And, lastly, 
let the matter be how it may, the man, even in his moral character, is passive 
under every stage of its progress ; or, in the more tangible and explicit lan- 
guage of M. Magendie, ** II est impossible de se changer a cet ^gani. Nous 

RKSTOMS TBLS QUE LA NATURE NOUS A FAITS."! 

Not a £ew persons will, perhaps, be surprised at finding, that nature has 
likewise kindly provided us with an impulsory organ for theatrical amuse- 
ments; and that she thus seems satisfactorily to have settled the lawfulness 
and expediency, so eloquently and forcibly controverted by the learned Bos- 
wet, about a century ago, of frequenting theatres and encouraging the dranuu 
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Tte TCfaitlTe poiitioiit moreover, of the different oigans I have thaf ta 
golleed, is an obfect of no small curiosity. In the map of the acidl thoie of 
warder and thieTingr lie immediately next to those of friendship and oomifs; 
while the region for comedies and farces lies directly between the boondanee 
of aoral goodness and theosophy or relidon : concerning which last Dr. 
B«lames expresses himself as follows : ''The organ of theoaoph]f oeeuHes 
the most eleratod part of the os frontis. All the portraits of saints wmeh 
have been preserved from former ages afibrd very instructive examples ; and. 
If diis character be wanting in any one of them, it will certainly be destitme 
ef expression. It is excessively developed in rdifioMs fimaUett omd ta ami 

* JuRW heeomt reelute through itiqKrilitum and religious motives. It is the 
of this organ,** continues he, with a subtlety of reasoning worthy of 



Aminasy ** which, according to Dr. Gall, has induced men to consider their 
Mdls as above them, or in a more elevated part of the heavens ; for otherwise^* 
Es adds, ** there is no more reason for supposing that God exists above the 
worid than below it.** 

The theological worid cannot but be infinitely obliged to Dr. Gall and Dr. 
Bcjames for this new apd unanswerable proof of the divine existence. God, 
it seems, exists, and must exist, because many men have a bnmp npon the 
eiown of the head which these philosophers choose to call a religioiis bump. 
Dr. Oall, indeed, contends openly that tnia omn ** is thb most avmnrr psoor 
ev vma ixistciiob of ood.** I quote the words of his learned coHeagne, Dr. 
Bponheim,* who is perpetually using the word proof in the' vagofist manner 
possible, though a manner common to the school. ** In general^" sajrs Gi^ ia 
eootinnation, ** every other faculty of man and animals has an oljeet which 
it may accomplish. Can it, then, be probable that God does not exist, whilB 
Ifaeie is an organ of religion t Hxnce, God exuts.** 

-The next benefit we obtain from the discovery of this important orvaa and 
embossment is, that it settles the long-contested question concerning ths 
•atnra and extent of the divine residence — the locality or iibta)luty of die 
Deity. God, it seems, must exist above us, for the religious bUmp is on As 
top of the scull ; and he cannot exist any where else than above ua, becaue 
there is no religious bump in any other direction. 

The noble Catholicism, moreover, of this incontrovertible proof cannot 
ful to be matter of the highest gratification ; a Catholicism that puts that of 
Christianity to the blush, at the thouorht of its own narrowness; for the de- 
monstration before us extends equally to all gods, and to all religions : it is 
^fmmdf we are told, in the portraits of iaifUt ; but it is most k^hly deodcped 
Uk religious/oiutf icf, and in men who have become recluse through stufeniihaiu 
8arely, if Dr. Gall or Dr.Bojames had looked a little more closely, tney might 
have discovered that the still vacant region (vacant, at least, at that time) is 
the seat of absurdity or folly, and that some heads they are acquainted with 
are not without its mental manifestation. There is not quite so much, per- 
haps, to condemn in Dr. Spurzheim*s remarks upon the same organ; for this 
most able advocate of the school thinks more clearly, and writes more cau- 
tiously in the main : hut he also very closely touches, at times, upon the re- 
gion of absurdity, if he do not absolutely fall into its boundary; and, in unit- 
ing the name of our Saviour with that of Jupiter, seems to show, that the 
same cast of religion, as well as of moral philosophy, is common to ths 
school. His remarks are as follows :— *' The pictures of the saints show the 
veiy configuration of those pious men whom Gall had first observed. It is 
also in this respect remarkable t1iat the head of Christ is always represented 
as very elevated. Have we the real picture of Christ ? Have artists given to 
the head of Christ a configuration which they have observed in religious per- 
aons, or have they composed this figure from internal inspiration. Has the 
•OMf saUimeni among modem artists given to Christ an elevation of head, as 
among the ancient it conferred a prominence of the forehead upon JvfitbbI 
^^ ^\S^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^® ^eaci of Christ contributes to fsovb this orgU» 
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Nowy in this Tery 8ingru]ar passage there are three propositions, concern- 
ing which, it is difficult to say which is to be admired most; a proo/* deduced 
from queries, which the author is incapable of answering ; the idea that our 
Saviour possibly sat for his picture ; and the idea that modem artists are pos- 
sibly inspired when they paint his image from their own conceptions. I must 
leave the reader to make his own comments (for I dare not trust myself upon 
the subject) concerning the edifying resemblance which is here pointed out 
between the head of the Saviour of the world and that of the JuprrcR of the 
Greek poets ; and the unity of seictimcnt which has ever, it seems, prevailed 
between ancient and modern artists, when engaged in studying these sacred 
models.* 

In seriousness and sobriety, however, it is not a little extraordinary, not 
only that folly or absurdity, but that wisdom, hypocrisy, gluttony, drunken- 
ness, sensuality, mirth, melaiicholy, and some dozens . of other powers and 
faculties of the most common kind, should have no chamber allotted to themt 
no protuberance or manifestation, in the hypothesis before us. During an 
interview I had some months ago with Dr. Spurzheim, 1 started this difficulty 
for explanation ; but his reply was at least not satisfactory to myself. It 
may be sufficient to observe, as a single example, that for the organ of glut- 
tony he referred us to the stomach ; but this is rather to evade than to meet 
the difficulty. The stomach is unquestionably the organ of hunger, as the eye 
is of sight, and the ear of hearing; but if the painter, who derives a pleasure 
of a peculiar nature from the eye, as in the case of colours ; or the musician, 
who derives a pleasure of a peculiar nature from the ear, as in the case of 
sounds, have an express chamber in the brain, by which such peculiar plea- 
sure is alone excited, and on which it alone depends, so ought the glutton* 
who derives a pleasure of a peculiar nature from the stomach. While, if 
there be no such cerebral region or chamber in the brain, and, consequentlyt 
no external developement or manifestation of gluttony, or any of the other 
feelings or sentiments I have just glanced at, the system itself, even admitting 
its general truth, must be so far imperfect and unavailing : it must dwindle 
into a half science, and be more liable to lead us astray than aright. 

There is also another powerful objection, which I will beg leave to state, as 
I stated it at the same time to the learned lecturer I have just alluded tOt 
though, so far as appeared to myself, without a successful solution. It is 
this. The strictly obvious or natural divisions of the brain are but three ; for 
we meet with three, and only three, distinct masses, — the cerebrum or brain 
properly so called, the cerebel or little brain, and the oblongated marrow. 
The first, as we have formerly observed, constitutes the largest and uppermost 
]>art; the second lies below and behind; the third level with the second, and 
in front of it ; it appears to be a projection issuing equally from the two other 
parts, and gives birth to the spinal marrow, which is thus proved to be a con- 
tinuation of the brain extended through the whole chain of the spine or 
back-bone. 

Now, as the brain consists naturally of three, and only three, distinct pai^Sy 
it may be allowable and pertinent to suppose that each of these parts is 

* It li alwayt anmfng, and sometimes instructive, to tntce the learned roTlnfsofdifliBfentphllotnpliletl 
imHginaiiona, when indulging in a lilte pursuit ; to mark tlie point from whieb tliey set ouL and follow ap 
the parallelism or divergency of tlieir respective courses, wlien aiming at a common gnaf. Sir Evenurd 
Home, whom every one will allow to be as deeply versed in the internal struaure and the axtenml map. 
piHg of tlie brain as cither Dr. Gall or Dr. SpurKlieim, seems also, from a late article in Uie Pbiloanphleal 
Tranaactlona (1831, p. 31), to have felt a tenilency to the study of phrenology. But from the only two 
rqiions he appears yet to have visited in his iipw voyage o( discovery, his bearings are likely to beJn 
every respect widely different from thojie of the German navigators, and calculated lo lead to very dl^ 
Ibrent resulis. These regiont are the supiMMed natural seats of mbmorv and ooacunscBiicB. Whtia Dr. 
Gall and Dr. Spurzheim nz the first of tliese, as far as they are able to ascertain ita dominion, between tiM 
Dose and the forehead (Spurz. p. 4S7), Sir Everard has had to pursue hia eourse into a (br higlier latitude, 

hat very region which the Oerman craning 



dHl not reach it till he arrived at llie vertex of the scull, that 
nomlflli have already taken possession of for the faculty of rtligious vensrotum, as Just nodced in the 
t^t : at the same tinie, that while these skilful explorers have decidedly fixed the organ of ooacnnscBiicii 
•t tlw nape of the neck, the ^tUima 7%«ie, or lowermost extremity of the cranial spliara (p. 344), Sir 
Everard has found it at its sinciput or higltest point of the forehead ; bordering, indeed, wbera we shmiM 
little hava expected It, upou tiM region of memory or religiona veneratton, according to Dr. Gel^i 
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allotted to some distinct purpose ; as, for example, that of fonning the scat 
of thinking, or of the soul ; the seat of the local senses of sight, sound, taste, 
mnd smell ; and the seat of that general feeling wliich is diffused all over the 
body; but as the nice hand of the anatomist has confounded even so rational 
a speculation as this, by proving that many of the nerves productive of dif- 
ferent functions originate in the same division of the brain, while others, 
limited to a single function, originate in different divisions of it;* as it has 
hereby shown that we know nothing of the reason of this palpable conforma- 
tion, nor the respective share which each of these grand divisions takes in 
producing the general effect, — ^how fanciful and presumptuous must it be to 
partition ejich or any one of these divisions into a number of imaginary 
regions, and to guess, for, after all, it comes to nothing more, at the respec- 
tive duties allotted to these boundaries of our own conceit ! 

But the most serious, or perhaps I should rather say the most ludicrauif 
and as it appears to me the most fatal, objection to this hypothesis, is the ex- 
traordinary fact that the different professors of it cannot agree in dividing the 
brain, or in mapping the scull-bone ; some of them tellinc us, that a bump or 
protuberance in a given situation imports one faculty, and others, that it im- 
ports another faculty ; while one or two of them have, at different times, 
assigned different faculties or manifestations to the same bump. The or^an 
which Dr. Gall at first called that of courage, he afterward denominated that 
of Quarrelsomeness, and still later that of self-defence.- Now, the Qualities of 
self-defence and of quarrelsomeness are as opposite as those of light and 
darkness; while that of courage is distinct from both of them. So the organ 
of the theatrical talent he afterward detected to be, and consequently deno- 
minated it, the organ of poetry ; and Dr. Spurzheim has since found out that 
even this name, to adopt his own words, *' does not indicate the essential 
faculty of the organ,*^! which is rather that of fancy or imagination ; and he 
has hence called it the organ of ideality. Gall asserts that there is no sepa- 
rate orgain for hope : Spurzheim contends that there is, and that its protu- 
berance lies near the crown of the head. Gall asserts that nature has fur- 
nished us with one region or propensity for assassination or murder, and two 
for thieving or stealing — daring and aiidacious stealing, and cunning circum- 
spect stealing. Spurzheim is more moderate : he contends that nature has 
given us but one tor each, and maintains that the second stealing bump of 
Gall manifests nothing more than a general propensity to reserve or secrecy.^ 
Gall makes the same organ which impels various animals, as the chamois or 
wild goat, to prefer lofty situations, indicative of pride or self-love in man. 
This, in Bojames^s table, is denominated the region of vanity or conceit ; but 
as such a term will not cover the idea of fondness for elevated situations, 
Dr. Gall has since called it the region of haughtiness. Now, this would do 
well enough for a conundrum-maker: — why is a wild goat like a proud man? 
because it is fond of what is haughty or lofty ; — but such quirks and punnings 
are altogether unworthy of the dignity of serious philosophy. Dr. Spurzheim, 
indeed, has felt it so ; but then he has still farther confounded the hypothesis, 
by honestly confessing, in the first place, that he does not know where the 
organ that impels us to prefer one place rather than another resides, though 
he apprehends there is such an organ ; while he positively affirms that the 
bump or protuberance of self-love or pride lies in another part of the head 
than that affirmed by his colleague and master. 

" Who shall decide when doctors disagree T** 

A thousand other objections and inconsistencies, each of them perhaps 
fatal to the hypothesis, might be pointed out if we had time- I may espe- 
cially ask, since murder and thieving have express organs in the brain, how 
it' comes to pass that lying, and swearing, and backbiting have not equal or- 
gans ! If the mechanic and the painter have organs that specifically identi^ 

* Bee Study of Med. vol. It. p. 6, 8d edit f Pbyaiolof. BytL p. 417. t Ibid. p. 400l 
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thenny why has not the haberdasher and the tailor t the latter more especially^ 
aince, as it has lately been attempted to be proved, by a learned writer on Uie 
sabject, that the calling of the tailor is the oldest of all professions whatever; 
** a calling,** says he, ^ that commenced immediately alter the fall : for it was 
then that mankind sewed fig-leaves together, and made themselves clothes.** 

Even upon the subject of the religious bump, upon which I have said so 
much already, the professors of the new school cannot altogether agree; for 
while Dr. Gall and Dv. Bojames affirm, that this protuberance on the top of 
the head indicates the existence of a God, and is tne most cogent proof man- 
kind possess of such existence, Dr. Spurzbeim contends that it is no proof 
whatever— that his friends have mistaken the quality — and that it indicates 
neither religion nor morality ; both which, it seems, in the opinion of this en- 
lightened philosopher, have nothing to do with each other : for, ^ one man,** 
says Dr. Spurzheim, ^ may be religious without being just, and anoUier may 
be just without being religious.*** Dr. Spurzheim gives to this protuberance, 
therefore, a different and a far ampler scope, so as to cover, as all his names 
do, fifty or a hundred qualities at the same time. He calls it, indeed, the 
organ of veneration, which at first sight appears to have an approach to the 
name given it by Gall and Bojames ; but then he especially tells us, ^ that 
this faculty does not determine the object to be venerated, nor the manner of 
venerating ; and that it equally includes the veneration of God, of samts, 
of persons, or any thing else, however mean or contemptible.** Yet this is 
the orgsin which Dr. Spurzheim has supposed to have been peculiarly de- 
veloped in the head of the Saviour. As some amends, however, for his phi- 
losophical apostacy upon this point, he makes Dr. GalPs organ of nutral good- 
ness, in his explanation, the organ of Christian charity,! for so he expresses 
himself; introduces a new organ, which Gall will not allow, and a bump 
which G^l cannot find out, to indicate religious hope and faith, and which 
he places next to GalPs religious bump ; at the same time totally defeating 
the value of his amende honorable by adding, that this organ of faith and 
hope, *' in persons endowed with it in a higher degree, manifests credulity.'*^ 

Such, then, are a few of the inconsistencies of the new h3rpothesis, and the 
discordances of its different professors with each other. 

But it may be replied, that there is no reasoning against facts ; that the 
gentlemen I allude to are men of learning and character ; and that they have 
actually determined the moral propensities of a multitude of persons, by a 
reference to the rules of their own art. 1 admit the learning and character 
of Uiese gentlemen, and most freely pay homage to them on this score ; but 
these qualities, though a full security against voluntarily deceiving others, is 
no proof whatever against self-deception. 

There is no science, perhaps, among those professed formerly, and held in 
the highest estimation, which has fallen into more contempt than that of 
judicial astrology. Yet this, when it was in fashion, was for ages embraced 
by men of the gn^eatest learning and talents, and of unblemished integrity ; 
and who, in a thousand instances, foretold events that actually came to pass ; 
and persuaded themselves that they foretold them by the rules of their own 
art. Such, to confine ourselves to times comparatively recent, were Baptista 
Porta, Cardan, and Kepler, of the sixteenth century : the first, the most dis- 
tinguished scholar, and the last two the most distinguished mathematicians 
of their age ; and such were the Abb^ de Ranc6, the celebrated founder of the 
monastery of La Trappe, and our own two learned countrvmen and poets 
Cowley and Dryden, in the seventeenth-century. And let the school liNefore 
us, therefore, boast as much as they may upon this subject, we can bring far 
more numerous instances of individuals as honest, as successful, and incom- 
parably more learned, who have devoted themselves to a science which is 
now utterly abandoned by every man in the possession of his senses. To 
talk, therefore, of the occasional success of the physiognomists before us, is 
to add not a barley-corn to the scale in their favour; since right they must 

•Flqnriolog.8]rR.pb41& tn>id.p.41C tIMd 
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■ometimes be^ upon the common doctrine of chances and the rery natore of 
things ; right they may sometimes be, from the common ph3r8iogDomy of the 
fkce ; rignt they may still more frequently be, from the artful and aweeping 
amplitude of the reply which may be made to cover a variety of tempers or 
propensities at the same time ; and necessarily and infallibly right tkey do 
not profess to be. 

The whole, in truth, is founded on hypothesis : here it begins, and here it 
ends ; hypothesis, too, unsettled and disputed, in many of its points, among 
themselves. And yet, planting their feet upon this tottering and unsteady 
ground, they are perpetually uttering the proud and lofty words, science^ proof, 
and demorutraiion ; than which a more palpable or grosser abuse of terms 
can never be employed or conceived. 

In few words, how grossly imperfect must be the range and condition of 
that science, which, upon their own 8howin?,is capable of deciphering to us, 
that this man is a good musician ; that, a good painter ; a third, a good linguist ; 
a fourth, a good dramatist ; a fifth, a good theologian ; a sixth, a good mur- 
derer ; and a seventh, a good thief; and that any or all these may at the same 
time be ambitious, or courageous, or conceited, or cnnninfi^: while, il you ask 
them whether they are good liars, goqd backbiters, or good swearers ; whether 
they are inclined to gluttony or sensuality, to wisdom or folly, to sympathy 
or hypocrisy, to timidity or confidence, to mirth or to melancholy : characters 
the one or the other of which apply to every one you meet with, whether 
abroad or at home, they are compelled to acknowledge that their physiognomy 
or craniognomy does not extend to anyone of these qualities, and that nature 
has either forgotten to put them into the catalogue with which the head it 
covered, or has marked them so bunglingly and obscurely, that theyycannot 
Fbad the writing. 



LECTURE XIV. 

ON TUK LANOUAOB OF THE PASSIONS. 



In an early lecture in the present series I observed that the passions, when 
called forth and operating, discover themselves by a double influence upon 
the organs of the body, the expression of the features, and the Character or 
THE language. Thc first we have already noticed; let the second serve as a 
subject for the lecture before us. 

That the presence and operation of the passions give a peculiar style and 
animation to the languas^e must have been observed by every one who has 
paid the slightest attention either to his own feelings, or to those of the world 
around him. The man who is in a state of calm and tranquillity will always 
have his ideas flow in a calm and tranquil current, and express them in an 
easy and uniform tenor. But let him be roused by some sudden and violent 
insult, or by some unexpected stroke of overwhelming joy or sorrow, and thc 
tempest of his soul will give a corresponding tempest to his utterance. His 
speech, instead of being mild and uniform, will be vehement, energetic, ex- 
clamatory, and abrupt; his judgment will be borne down, his imagination 
ascendant ; the face of nature will, in consequence, assume a new aspect, 
presenting a distorted, an unduly bright, or an unduly saddened picture, 
according to the nature of the predominant emotion ; and the phraseology 
will partake of the colouring, and become proportionably fig^urative and 
fanciful. 

This is not a sketch of any particular age or country, but of all ages and 
all countries ; it is a sketch of mankind at large ; and we draw from it these 
two conclusions : first, that the natural language of the passions is strong, 
ardent, and abrupt ; or broken into short sentences or rersicles ; full of figiirt 
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tnd imagination, and consequently possessing all the radical characters of 
noetry : and, secondly, that we may expect to meet with the boldest and most 
mquent use of this kind of language in those periods of every nation in 
which the passions hare been most unrestrained and luxuriant, and thereforo 
in their euliest and least cultivated state ; for we have already seen, that in 
this state the most vehement and energetic passions are in perpetual play 
and activity. 

Now, the whole history of the world will confirm us in these two general 
corollaries ; and it has hence been said, and in a restricted sense said truly, 
that the language of poetry is older than that of prose. Its principles are 
founded m nature, and in nature in her simplest and most unsophisticated 
state : and it is to these principles mankind uniformly recur, whenever hurried 
by a violent shock of feeling from the polished tameness and monotony of 
colloquial speech. It is then we return to exclamations, interrogations, 
broken sentences, bold and daring comparisons; and, wheUier we be 
indifferent to the world or not, succeed in interesting it in our fate and 
conditi(m. 

Where, among uncultivated tribes, the passions chiefly called into exercise 
have been of the pleasurable and sprightly kind, such as we have already seen 
are the natural result of warmth and beneficence of climate, of tranquil 
•eenery, and an atmosphere perfumed by the rival odours of spontaneous 
Uossoms and balsams, the rude burst of delight has assumed a more regular 
or measured character, and been uttered in the form of chant or brisk melody, 
wiUi such corresponding attitudes or movements of the body as might best 
eoM>perate in proving the exuberant gayety of the heart. And hence rousie 
and dancing are nearly of as early origin as poetry : they were prompted by 
the same impulse, and had a direct tendency to heighten each other's powers 
while ingenuity soon taught the more dexterous of the tribes to imitate 
musical sounds by the invention of the simple instruments of pipes and re- 
becks. The Greek philosophers ingeniously and perhaps correctly ascribed 
the first carols of the human voice to an imitation of the wild notes of the 
birds ; and the first idea of musical instruments to the occasional whispers 
of the breeze among beds of hollow reeds. Lucretius has expressed himself 
upon this subject with so much sweetness, that I lament the constraint 1 ML 
under of quoting him before a popular audience rather in a translation than 
in his native beauty and elegance ; vet the following verses will, Lpresume* 
give a faint idea of the high merit of the original:— 

And from the liquid warbHnffi of Uie birds 
IjMrn*d they their firat rude notee, ere rousie yet 
To the rapt ear had tuned the measured verse ; 
And Zephyr, whisperinf througli the hollow reedi^ 
Taught the flrst swains the hollow reeds to sound ; 
Whence woke they soon those tender-trembling tooea 
Which the sweet pipe, when by the fincers press*d, 
Poura o'er the hills, tlie vales, the woodlands wUd, 
Haunts of lone sliepberds and the rural gods. 
Thus soothed they every care, with music tluis 
Closed every nieaJ, for rests the bosom then. 
And oft they threw them on the velvet grass, 
Near glidinc streams, by shadowy trees o*erareb*d, 
And, though no gold was theirs, fovnd still the means 
To gladden life. But chief when genial Spring 
Led forth her laughing train, and the young year 
Painted the meads with roseate flowers prc^use,— 
Then mirth, and wit, and wiles, and frolic, chief 
Flow*d fh>m the heart ; for then the rustic Muse 
Warmest inspired iliem ; then convivial sport 
Around their heads, tlieir shoulders, taught to twlnt 
Foliage, and flowers, and garlands, richly dlght ; 
To looae, innumeroiis time their limbs to movt, 
And beat with sturdy foot maternal earth ; 
While many a smile and many a laughter loud 
Told aH was new, and wondrous much esteenV 
Thus wakeful lived they; cheating of its rest 
The drowsy midnight; with the Jocund dance 
Miiilng gay converse, madrigals, and sirainsi 
SiM<rw tka raedi wttb hroad reeonteiit Up I 
M ^■'•Mkl «Uli ow nvellera dvough BiSM 
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Nalmre is ever the nnie; and hence marie* and daoeuur, andpoetiy, wbA 
topaaaioned language aie to be found at this moment, in all their energy and 
imgnlar wildneaa, among the barbarians of North America, thooe of the 
Polynesian islands, and eren the negro tribes of Africa: while not nnfie- 
qnently we hear an equally daring and figurative diction, though of a veiy 
diiferent kind, vented by the last in a state of Mexican or West Indian slaveiy, 
altenately intermixed with terrible execrations on the heads of their crnd 
tasfcmastera, and widi the most piteous longings for freedom and their 
nativeland. 

In like manner it existed, and was even cultivated with systematic atten* 
tiODfamoiigtheearliestsavagesof thehypert)orealsnow8,the Goths, 8cythian% 
or Seandinavians; norless so among the Celtic tribes of Ganl, Britain, andlie- 
laikL Thescaldsofthefomier,andthebardsordruidsofthelatter,werealwajB 
held in the hMest dignity and admiration ; their peraons were esteemed 
■acred; their nspaodies were in measured flow, and had an mthusiastie effect 
in nwuring their fellow-countiymen to arms, to religions rites, or fmieiai 
laflOMmtations; in rehearsing the dangers they had encountered, and the Tieto- 
lies they had gained ; and m stimulating them to a contem|>t of torment and 
death under eveiy ahftpe, in the high career of heroic exploits, and the gkny 
of living In the national hymns of future ages. 

8neh was the death-song of Regner Lodbrok, a Danish prince of the 
ei^bth oentmry,and one of ue most celebmted scalds of his day. It mis- 
e h tneed the warrior to fall into the hands of his enemies, by wliom he was 
Uttown into prison, and condemned to be destroyed by seipents. In this 
ataation he aolaced himself with rehearsing all the exploits <n liia life ; and 
Hm MlowiDg is aoart of the ferocious verses he composed in the immediate 
uoapect of the iate reserved for him, translated word for wc»rd 1^ Olaua 
Woimius from the Runic original: ^He only regrets this life who haa never 
known distress : he who aspires to the love of virgins, ought always to be 
foremost in the roar of arms. In the halls of our mther Balder (or Odin)' I 
know there are seats prepared, where in a short time we shall drink ale out 
of the hollow sculls of our enemies. In the house of the mighty Odin no 
brave man laments death. I come not with the voice of despair to Odin^s haH.** 
BIr. Gray has been peculiarly happy in inspiriting the old patriotic bard of 
Cambria with a similar contempt of death. The entire description is weU 
known to every one; but it cannot be too often repeated, and ought not to be 
neglected on the present occasion. The picture of his standing on the bat- 
tlements of Conway Castle, and terrifying the English conqueror with his 
dyin|^ prophecy, as the latter was descending the shaggy steep of 8nowdon,is 
exquisite and mimitable. 

Od « rock, whoM haughty brow 

Frowns o*er old Conway*a foaming flood, 
Robed hi the table garb of wo, 

With haggard eyes the poet stood 
(Loose his Mard and hoary hair 
Bcream*d, like a meteor to the tronbled air). 
And with a master*! hand and prophet*s me 
Struck tlie deepsorrows^of his lyre. 

The detail of the prophecy is too long for quotation ; but the foUowing 
fra^ents, which form its opening and ending, ought by no meana to be 
omitted* 



Rnin seise thee, rathless king ! 
Confusion on thy banners wait ! 
Though, ftnn*d by Conquest's crimson wing, 
They mock the air with idle state! 



ctatiLte 
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Bdm, nor hawberk^a twiited owil, 

Nor e'en thy virtues, tyrant ! shall avail 

To save thy Kcretsool (Voin nightly feara— , 

From Cambria't curw, from Caiiibria*a tear*!— 

Food, impious man ! think'st thou yon sanguine eload 

Raised by thy breath, has quencli'd the orb of day T 

To-morrow be repairs the golden flood. 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 

Enouch for me !— with Joy I see 

The duTerent doom our fates assign. 

Be thine despair, and sceptred care— 

To triumph and to die sre mine. — 
He spoke: and headlong from the mountain's height 
Deep In the roaring tide he plunged to endless nignu 

The first of these descriptions is derived from a people of Gothic or Scythian 
origint whose ferocity of manners I have formerly pointed out, and endea- 
▼oured to account for : the second refers to a race of Celts or Gym- 
brians, for the most part of milder affections, and some tribes of which ap- 
pear at a very early era of their history, and even in the infanc^r of civilizationt 
to have evinced a tenderness of sentiment, a fecundity of imagery, and a 
cultivation of style, that are truly wonderful, and have never been satisfac- 
torily accounted for. And I now particularly allude to the traditional poems 
of the Highlands and the adjoining isles, so well known from Mr. Macpherson'a 
translation, and occasional interweavings. Such is the elegance and delicacy 
of taste, as well as sublime genius and national enthusiasm, of these singular 
productions, that Dr. Johnson, as many of us may perhaps recollect, was to 
the last an infidel as to their genuineness. The first, however, has been suffi- 
ciently ascertained of late by the indefatigable and valuable exertions of the 
Highland Society, formed for the express purpose of inquiring into the nature 
and authenticity of the poems of Ossian, the Homer of the Highlands ; whose 
report has been published by Mr. Mackenzie, their liberal and enlightened 
chairman. They have sufficiently established the important fact, that Ossian 
is not an imaginary being ; that his name and general history are at this^ 
moment preserved by tradition over the whole of the Highlands and the 
Hebrides ; and that several of his poems, to an extent of many hundred 
lines, as literally rendered by Macpherson, still live in the memory of many 
of the oldest inhabitants, of the simplest manners, and who are incapable 
either of writing or reading, having been taught them by their fathers in early 
life^ as their fathers had in like manner received them from a long line of 
progenitors through an immemorial period. These poems, or fragments of 
poems, have in various instances been taken down in tne original Gaelic, from 
the mouths of the venerable reciters by persons of the greatest respectability, 
many of them appointed for this purpose by the Society I am now speaking 
of; and on being compared with each other, and with Macpherson's version, 
have been found to possess a close and literal agreement, in many instances 
through a range of some hundreds of lines, particularly in the important poems 
of Caricthura and Fingal. While, to enable the public to form a fuller judgment 
upon the subject, and to free themselves from every charge of prejudice, the 
committee, in their very excellent report, have not only given an unmutilated 
copy of their correspondence, but extensive specimens of the original Gaelic 
itself, together with a new and verbal translation as well as Mr. Macpherson*8 
version. 

Against such evidence it is impossible to shut our eyes; and admitting it, 
we must conclude with the committee, that, though Mr. Macpherson may 
have taken occasional liberties with the text from which he translated, omitted 
some passages, and supplied others that were perhaps lost, yet that the poetry 
called Ossianic is genuine ; that it was common, and in great abunaance ; 
that it was peculiarly striking and impressive, and in a high degree eloquent, 
tender, and sublime. Of the epoch in which Ossian flourished we can form 
a tolerable guess : for, with occasional references to several of the earlier 
Roman emperors, and especially to Caracalla, the son of Severus, who by 
Ossian is called Caracal^ we find through the whole of his accredited poems 
a total unacquaintance with the Christian religion ; and hence he can scaroely 

Ff8 
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be allowed to have lired earlier than in the aecond, or later than in the 
third or fourth century of the Christian era. So that the poems of OMian 
must be of an antiquity not less by three or four centuries than the descent 
of Cesar upon the British coast. And consequently we have at this momeoi 
a living proof of the existence of traditionary poems of the highest preten- 
sions to genius, sublimity, and regularity of structure, that have been kept 
lUloat in Uie memories of different generations for upwards of a thousand 

Sears, and some of them with but lew variations, or loss of their original 
itegrity. 

To account, in some degree, for this striking and isolated fact, we must, 
in the first ^ace, recollect, that these poems are strictly national ; and, by a 
perpetual apoeal to national passions and feelings, must have deeply interested 

Sery one who heard them in their preservation. Secondly, we know from 
B writings of Julius Cssar, that the British druids, and, consequently, the 
British bards, on his landing were imbodied into distinct colleges, subjeet to 
a discipline of rigid study, imd compelled to commit to memory so great an 
extent of verses, that many of them Required not less than twepty years to 
eomplete this part of their education; it being held impious to record sacrad 
poems in written characters, or to transmit them in any other way than by 
tradition from race to race. And, lastly, it should not be forgotten that poetiy 
ccmstituted the noUest science of these early times, and that the highest 
honour a hero could receive was to be celebrated in deathless Terse. To die 
unlamentod by a bard was decerned, indeed, so great a misforttme as even to 
distmb the ffhoets of the deceased in another state. ** They wander," says 
the son of Fingal, ** in thick mists beside the reedy lake ; but never » h% \k 
tfiejr rise witbout song to the dwelling of the winds.** 

Ossian seems to have been wonderfully skilled in the language of aU the 
passions. Equally vehement, gentle, and sublime, he could rouse at his will 
the ftury of the brave, or melt him to tears of tenderness. The following 
passage, being part of the address of Fingal to his grandson Oscar, is fnlloi 
neroism and fine feelinff ; and 1 give it from the version of Dr. Donald Smith 
rather than from that of Mr. Macpherson, as being not only more literaL but 
more beautiful : — 

Son of my Bon ! uid the king, 

Oscar, pride of the generous youth ! 
I MW the gleaming of thy tword, 

And I gloried to behold tliee Tictorioua in tiM battle: 

Tr^ul close on the fame of thy fathers. 

And cease not to be what they have been. 

When Trenmor lived, of clorious deeds, 

And Trathal, the father or heroes, 

They fought every battle with success.— 

Oscar ! bend thou the strong in arms ; 

Protect the weak of hand, and the needy. 

Be as a spring-tide stream in winter 

To resist the foes of the ^ple of Pingal ; 

But like the soft and centle breeie of ■innm»r 

To those who ask thine idd. 

So lived the conquering Trenmor; 

Such after him was Trathal, of victorious proweN^ 

And Fingal — the support of the feeble. 

On a day when Fingal had but few in his train, 
By the fall of the soft mummrinx Roya, 
There was seen to sail in the midst of the ocean 
A boat that conveyed a lovely woman. 
It neither halted nor slackened 
Till it reached the river-fall : 
When out of it rose the beauty of female form. 
She shone as a beam of the sun ; 
Her look exceeded her figure. 
"Branch of beautjr ! covered with the dew of frief,** 
Thii calmly I said, 

**If blue (naked] swords can deflsnd thee, 
Our dauntless licarts will second them." 

**Thy protection I claim, for thou art FingaL*' 
Replied the daughter of youth : 
** By the excellence of thy might, and by thine elwiiMBee. 

1 claim speedy and opportune protection. 
Thyoountenance is a sun to the Ibriora, 
Thy AMd If the dweUliy piMC of BMrcy. 
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I am pnrroed over the m: 

A hero of heavy wrath is following my track ; 

The aon of Bora's king ponaea me ; 

The mighty chief— whoae name is Mayro Borb. 

" Rett thou here under my protection, 
Beautiful form of the fairest hue ! 
And, in defiance of Mayro Borb, 
Thott ahairfiad safety under the shade of my shMd." 

Pei)iap8 the two sublimest passages in the poems of Ossian are, his Address 
to the Sun in his Cailhon, and his description of the Spirit of Loda in his 
Caricthura, the genuineness of both which is ascertained beyond the power 
of suspicion. The first evinces sublimity combined with exquisite tender^ 
ness ; and has a near resemblance to Milton's admirable address of the same 
kind. The second evinces sublimity combined with majestic terror, and has 
as near a resemblance to the mighty Spirit of the Cape in Camoens's Lusiad, 
though it is greatly superior. We have not time for quoting both these pas^ 
sages, and I shall confine myself, therefore, to the latter. 1 shall ouote mm 
Mr. Macpherson's version, which is sufficiently true to the original. 

** The wan cold moon rose in the east. Sleep descended on the youths* 
Their blue helmets glitter to the beam. But sleep did not rest on the king. 
He rose in the midst of his arms, and slowly ascended the hill, to behold iSe 
flame of Samo's tower. — The flame was dim and distant ; the moon hid her 
red face in the east. A blast came from the mountain : on its wings was the 
spirit of Loda. He came to his place in his terrors, and shook his dusky 
spear. His eyes appear like flames in his dark face : his voice is like dii^ 
taut thunder. Fingal advanced his spear in night, and raised his voice on 
high. 'Son of night, retire : call thy winds, and fly ! Why dost thou come 
to my presence with thy shadowy arms ! Do I fear thy gloomy form, spirit 
of dismal Loda! Weak is thy shield of clouds ; feeble is that meteor thy 
sword ! The blast rolls them together : and thou thyself art lost. Fly from 
my presence, son of night ! call thy. winds and fly t' 

** ' Dost thou force me from my place V replied the hollow voice. ' I turn 
the battle in the field of the brave. I look on the nations, and they vanish s 
my nostrils pour the blast of death. I come abroad on the winds : the tem» 
pests are before my face. But my dwelling is calm above the clouds ; plea^ 
sant are the fields of my rest.* 

*' ' Dwell in thy pleasant fields,* said the king. ' Let Comhal*s son be for- 
gotten. Do my steps ascend from my hills into thy peaceful plains ? Do I 
meet thee with a spear on thy cloud, spirit of dismal Loda ! Why then dost 
thou fro9vn on me 1 Whv shake thine airy spear 1 Thou frownest in vain : 
I never fled from the mighty in war ; and shall the sons of the wind frighten 
the king of Morven 1 No — ^he knows the weakness of their arms.' 

^ * Fly to thy land,' replied the form, ' take to the wind* and fly ! Thf 
blasts are in the hollow of my hand : the course of the storm is mime* Thf 
king of Sora (the enemy of Fingal) is my son ; he bends at the stons of ypf 

f»ower. His battle is aroimd Oaricthura ; and he will prevail ! Fly to thy 
and, son of Comhal, or feel my flaming wrath !* 

**He lifted high his shadowy -spear ! he bent forward his dreadful height. 
Fingal, advancing, drew his sword, the blade of dark-brown Luno. The 
gleaming path of the steel winds through the gloomy ghost. The form fell 
shapeless into air." 

Ullin, Orran, and other ancient Gaelic bards, seem to have been almost as 
celebrated as Ossian ; and even of Ossian's poetry Mr. Macpherson has not, 
perhaps, after all, selected the most beautiful. The ^ Death of Gaul,** pub- 
lishea in 1780, by Dr. Smith of Campbelton, in Argyleshire, and accompanied 
with the original, as taken down from the memory of difflerent Highland 
families, is one of the sweetest and tenderest, and« at the same thnei one of 
the most regular pieces that has ever been composed in any language* Oaat 
was the bosom friend of Oscar, the son of Ossian, and Uie grandson of FingaL 
The tUxryf in few words, is as follows. Fingal sununoned his hcioes te Wk 
expedition to the ialeof Ifrona. A flood in the river StrunHiB picvomrtOjii 
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firom joining them in time ; but he put forth in his baik alone on the ensmnf 
daj. On his voyage he passed his friends, who were returning viciorioas, 
without his perceiving them, and landed singly on the hostile shore. Ckm- 
sistently with the chivalrous honour of the times, he would not fly; but struck 
his shield as a token of defiance to the islanders, against whom he main- 
tained, singly, a desperate conflict, and kept the enemy at a distance ; till tt 
length a stone, rolled from above, disabled him from moving or fighting any 
longer ; in which situation he was left by the dastardly enemy to pine and 
die wiUiont succour. His wife Evirchoma, anxious for his fate, embarked, 
with her infant son Ogall at her breast, in ouest of her lord, whom she found, 
to this pitiable condition ; when, rousing all her might to assist him, she just 
•ucceeded in dragging him to the ixmt, and then fainted away over his body; 
in which state, speechless and in the act of dying, they were both discovered 
the next morning by Ossian, who had sailed in quest of them, and who was 
only able to save the child. From the poem thus introduced, and which is 
not generally known in this part of the island, I must beg leave to oflTer an ex- 
tract or two. The following is Ossian's description of Evirchoma, as she 
witasMed the mournful departure of her husband : — 



In the Ught ihlp of rough 
The hero followed ue on the weond monilof. 
But who la Bhe, on the rock, like mliC, 
, Looklnt, through te«n, on Geul 1 

Her dene hair wandera on the wind, 
And her eoft hand, white ae foam, ■arroiaiidilMr 
Toung ie the boy on her boaom, 
Sweet ia the lullalnr In hit ear. 
But a tlgh baa wafted away the eoag :— 
On Gaul are thy thoughta nied, Evlrehoau. 

The following --is an exquisite picture of mingled and overwhelming pas- 
sions — courage, neroism, and tenderness. Havmg chivalrously planted his 
standard, and singly defied all the enemy, a rushing thought of his wife and 
his child, of Evirchoma and Ogall, damps his resolution for a moment ; but 
he is instantly recalled to himself by the idea of the spirit of his heroic father 
hovering over him : — 

Momi ! behold me firom the mountain. 
Thy own aoul wa« an impetuoua current, 
Foaming white within a rocky atrait: 
Such it the aoui of thy aon. — 
Evirchoma !— Ogall ! 
But mild bnama belong not to the atorm : 
The aoul of Gaul la in the roar of battle. 

The conflict of passions in the breast of Evirchoma, on reaching the hostfls 
shore, is described with equal force — ^her desire to proceed in quest of her 
husband, and her fear of leaving her babe behind her in the boat. It was now 
late in the evening: — 

She glanced bv the acanty beam 

On the beautiful fkce of her aon. 

When about to leave him in her narrow akUT: 

" Babe of my love ! be here unobeerved !** 

Aa a dove on the rock of Ulicha, 

When gathering berriea for her tender brood, 

Retuma often without tasting them, 

While the hawk riaea in her thoughta ;— 

So returned three liraea Evirchoma : 

Her aoul, aa a wave that ia paaaed 

From breaker to breaker, when the tempeat blowi, 

Till ahe beard a mournful roice from the tree of the riiora. 

I have said that the generous Ossian pursued them in another boat, and 
found them both in the act of dying. The following is his own inimitable 
description : it is strikingly impressive, and especially the manner in which 
the faint and dying mother commends her son to his care ; and calls f<nth a 
*^ from his heart that his own wife Evirallin is no more. 
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I lifted hit helmet: iMwhisloclcg 

Dtsordered, uncTen, in sweat. ^ 

Mycryaroee— 

And be raiwd with difficulty liif eye. 

Death came, lilie ■ cloud on tlie eon : — . . 

No more shall thou see thy Oscar.- 



The Iteauty of Evirehoma is darlcened. 
Her son, unconscious, holds the end of a spear : 
Feeble was her voice, and few her words. 
I raised her up with my haod. 
Bui *ki laid my palm on the Mead t^ kar son, 
Wliile her sigh rose frequent.—— 
Dear child ! vain Is thy fondling ; 
€1iy mother no more shall arise. 
I will, myself, be a father to thee '^^ 
But Evlrallin Is no more. 

Yet the poem most not be closed without giving you its conclusion ; itf 
exquisite morale and its sublime epitaph. 

What is the strength of the warrior. 
Though he scatter the battle as withered learest 
To^lay though tie may be valiant In the field, 
To>morrow the beetle will triumph over him. 

Prepare, ye children of musical strings. 
The bed of Gaul and his sunbeam [standard] by iAm : 
Let his resting-place be seen from alar, 
By high branches overshadowed ; 
Under the wing of the oalc of greenest foliage, 
Of quickest growth, and most durable form. 
Shooting forth lis leaves to the breeze of the abowir, 
When the heath around Is still withered. 

Its leaves, firom the extremity of tlie land, 
Shall be seen by the birds of the summer; 
And each bird shall perch, as it arrives. 
On a sprig of its verdant branches. 
Gaul, in his mist, shall hear their cheerful note. 
While the virgins are singing of Evirclioma. 

Until all of these shall perish. 
Never shall your memory be disunited. 
Until the stone shall crumble into dust. 
And the oak-tree decay with age ; 
Until streams shall cease to flow, 
And the mountain-waters be dried up at Uieir iouree ; 
Until there be lost, in the flood of age. 
Each bard, and song, and subject of story. 
The stranger shall not ask, "Who was Momi*s mmV 
Or, •• Where was the d welUng of the king of Strumon V* 



Tlie voice of the passions, then, whether of jov or sorrow, of rage or ten- 
derness, is the voice of poetry ; and the voice of poetry is, in consequence, 
the voice of the passions. It is hence the earliest language of every nation: 
and it is not, therefore, to be wondered at that it should have been employed 
from a very remote period as the medium of national history , national my- 
thology, and moral precepts ; its flowing and animated style being peculiarly 
calculated to captivate the attention, and the recurrent measure or versifica- 
tion which, under some shape or other, it has assumed, and could not^fail to 
assume, in every part of the world, being admirably adapted to assist the 
memory. 

Hence, in the first ages of Greece, as well as of every other nation, priests, 
philosophers, and statesmen, all delivered their instructions in poetry. 
Apollo, Orpheus, and Amphion, the earliest bards of the Grecian states, are 
represented as the first tamers of mankind, the first founders of order and 
civilization. Minos and Thales sung to the lyre the laws which they com- 
posed ; and till the age immediately preceding that of Herodotus, history ap- 
peared in no other form than that or poetical tales. At this time, however, 
science began to rear her head through the regions of Arcadia ; the Judgment 
acquired daily strength ; and, while a soberer style was found to be befitting 
the severer studies, and the simple narrative of national or biographicu 
events, the dialect of the passions was limited to those branches of speech or 
writing which require Ornament, attraction, or an excitement of the passions 
themselves : and by such a change verbal composition soon rose to the rank 
of a veiy extensive and complicated science ; the value of eveiy woipd became 
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weighed in its root, combinationB* and inflectioiif ; in its strict and iigmitifv 
senses ; in its proper enunciation and accent. - And hence the origin of the 
elementary studies of etymology, grammar, prosody, and criticism; while 
the general mint of language, thus prepared and struck off, was still siAqect 
to the inquisitorial powers of logic and rhetoric; the art of reasoning or 
assigning determinate ideas to determinate words ; and the art of polishint 
or adommg the dry skeleton of naked sense with the gay and oniamentai 
dress of trope, figure, and elegant collocation. 

Rhetoric, therefore, is nothing more than the natural language of the pas- 
sions, or the imagination which so closely associates with them, redoced to 
the rules of art. It is the study of those peculiar modes of expression, warm, 
exclamatory, abrupt, inteijective, full of energy, image, and personificatioR, 
by which the passions characterize themselves when called into action ; and 
which, as the natural symbols of the passions, have the wondeifal power, 
not only during recitation, but on paper alone, when read by oorselTes in Che 
privacy of the closet, of enkindling in the mind of the reader or hearer the 
▼ery feelings of which they are the representatives. 

Hence the soothing tranquillity produced by pastoral poetry ; the melting 
sympathy with which we yield to metrical tales of distress and misery ; 
the rousing, dithyrambic effect of national songs ; the sublime enthusiasm of 
devotional lyrics. Hence the well-planned fictions of the epic Muse excite 
all the interest of real life ; the popular orator, laying hold of the same wea- 
pons, subdues every heart to his own purposes ; but, above all, hence the 
magic spcU of the drama, that, by personating the characters and sceneiy of 
the subject it selects, transports us to the time, place, and circumstance of 
the representation, and makes us parties to its own story. 
^ The drama, above every thing else, is the language of the passions carried 
into real life, and enlisted on the side of virtue. I say on the side of Turing 
because such power has virtue over the human mind, by the wise and gracious 
constitution of our nature, that neither epic poetry can excite admiration, nor 
tragic poetry emotion, unless virtuous feelings be awakened within us. Every 
poet finds it impossible to interest an audience in a character without repre- 
senting that character as worthy and honourable, though it may not be per- 
fect ; and he is equally aware that the great secret for raising indignation, is 
to paint the person who is to be the object of it in the colours of tics and di- 
PRAviTY. And hence Aristotle speaks with his usual correctness, when he 
tells us, that the design of tragedy (and it is to the tragic drama I am now 
limiting my attention) is to purify our corrupt tendencies by means of pity 
and terror. Such was the direct scope of the simple tragedy of the Greeks; 
the uniform object of iEschylus who founded it ; of Euripides, who improved, 
and of Sophocles, who perfected it ; and all within the short space of little 
more than twenty years. 

And such is equally the object of the more operose and complicated tragedy 
of modem times, whether French or English ; whether turning, as in the for- 
mer case, upon a series of artful and refined conversations, connected, indeed, 
with interesting attractions, but carried on with little action and vehemence, 
though with much poetical beauty, and the strictest propriety and decorum ; 
or whether, as in the latter instance, made to hinge on a combat of strong 
passions, set before us in all their violence, producing deep disasters; often 
irregularly conducted, abounding in action, and filling the spectators with 
grief. It is, indeed, peculiarly worthy of remark, that three of the greatest, 
if not the three greatest, masterpieces of the French tragic theatre turn 
wholly upon religious subjects : the Athalie of Racine, the Polyeucte of 
Comeille, and the Zaire of Voltaire. The first is founded upon an historical 
passage of the Old Testament : while, in the other two, the distress arises 
from the zeal and attachment of the principal personages to the Christian 
faith. So powerfully has each of these writers felt, whatever may have been 
his private creed, the majesty which may be derived from religious ideas, and 
the deep impression they are calculated to produce on the human heart. 

To select such topics, however, for such a purpose, demands a very deli- 
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;«l6 Jadgment; and no serious mind would readily consent, I apprriiend,t]iai 
hay should be resorted to and promulgated as sources of entertainment in tbt 
lieatres of our own country. I mention the fact with the mere view of con* 
jrastinff it with what has of late years been the predominant and iicentions 
aste of the French metropolis ; and to show the readiness with which this 
x>lite and elegant, but gay and giddy, people rush from one extreme to the 
>ther of that sober medium which will, I trust, ever limit and characterize 
>ur own national feelings and conduct.* 

It is well known to nave been the opinion of Dr. Johnson, that religious 
lubjects are but little calculated for poetry of any kind ; that the fire of the 
Muses will not cordially blend with the flame of devotion. From this opi- 
lion, however, I must beg leave altogether to dissent. 

There is no topic so well qualified for enkindling and enlisting into its ser- 
nee all the best and purest passions of the heart ; and none, therefore, to 
ivhich the language of the passions, subject, indeed, to the discipline of a nice 
ludgment, is better adapted, or can be more laudably consecrated. And on 
turning accidentally to Sir William Jones's '* Essay on the Arts commonly 
sailed Imitative," I find this opinion fortified ; and the general survey of the 
lubject now ojQfered supported, by the authority of this great scholar, whose 
name and judgment I may fairly put into the scale against those of our cele« 
t>rated lexicographer. . 

** It seems probable, that poetry was originally no more than a strong and 
udmated expression of the human passions, of joy and grief, love and hatred, 
admiration and anger, sometimes pure and unmixed, sometimes variously 
modified and combined ; for, if we observe the voice and accents of a person 
affected by any of the violent passions, we shall perceive a something in them 
very nearly approaching to cadence and measure ; which is remarkably the 
ease in the language of a vehement orator, whose talent is chiefly conversant 
about praise or censure ; and we may collect from several passages in TuUy, 
that the fine speakers of old Greece and Rome had a sort of rhythm in their 
sentences, less regular, but not less melodious, than that of the poets. 

''If this idea be just, one would suppose that the most ancient sort of 
poetry consisted in paAisnio tec Deity : for if we conceive a being created 
with all his faculties and senses, endued with speech and reason, to open his 
eyes in a most delightful plain; to view for the first time the serenity of the 
sky, the splendour of the sun, the verdure of the fields and woods, the fflow 
ing colours of the flowers ; we can hardly believe it possible, that he should 
refrain from bursting into an ecstasy of joy, and pouring his praises to the 
Creator of those wonders, and the Author of his happiness. This kind of 
poetry is used in all nations ; but as it is the sublimest of all, when it is ap- 
plied to its true object, so it has often been perverted to impious purposes by 
paeans and idolaters."! 

It is true the devotional poetry of our own country that can pretend to any 
high deme of merit is but very sparing, when compared with what we may 
reasonably boast on most other subjects. Not, however, that we are without 
writers of high and deserved reputation, or specimens of admiraUe excel- 
lence and sublimity. Yet we must not judge, as Dr. Johnson appears to have 
done, from our own country alone ; since, perhaps, no people celebrated for 
great refinement in taste and language have so little cultivated this branch of 
the poetic art. It is a remarkable fact, that the metrical psalmody of our 
established church, which ought to be the best, is the worst of all En^ish 
poetry in its old version, and not always improved as one could wish m its 
new, though several of the psalms in this later version are exquisitely tunned. 

And here it is obvious, that the fault does not lie with the subject, for the 
original Hebrew is full of excellences of every kind. Our poets of the 
highest reputation, whether epic, dramatic, or lyric, have seldom ventured 
iqwn sacred themes ; and in the few instances in which they have made such 
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an attempt, they have too frequently proved themselves to be equally miaf- 
quainted with the style and character of devotion ; which, like those of eveiy 
other science (for I am now only speaking of it in its subordinate and exterior 
attributes), can only be acquired by a peculiar g^enius for the task, and a long 
course of study in it. Let any one examine critically the Universal Prayer 
of Pope^ or the Feni Creator ^tritus, or Te Deuniy of Drj'den, and I have 
bttle doubt that he will accede to the correctness of this remark. There is t 
constraint in these productions, which belongs to the writers nowhere else; 
an elegant exterior, but without a vivifying spirit ; a total want of that happy 
union of bosom ease, and ardour, and raciness, which the French theologians 
dall tuic^iofi, that prove a man to be at home upon his subject, to have drunk 
deeply of the inspinnff stream, and that it circulates freely through his heart; 
that which renders Addison as much superior to both these poets upon this 
point as he was inferior to them upon every other ; which is deeply impres- 
sive in Cowper*s devotional pieces ; which peculiarly characterizes, not only 
the more lorty and ornamental, but even the mere doctrinal hymns of Dr. 
Watts, which admit of but little embellishment ; and which we sometimes 
behold in the congree^ational contributions of persons possessing few preten- 
sions to learning and genius, and who, perhaps, make a boast of their defi- 
ciency. 

Let it be remembered, that elegance alone will not answer, nor will ease 
alone answer, nor will general descriptions alone answei: ; whether of the 
perfections of the Deity, the beauty of creation, the penitence of the soul, or its 
ardent longing for the happiness of heaven, or for communion with God on 
earth. We have at times seen attempts of this kind (and many of us, as I 
trust, with real grief of heart) by lyrical writers of the first attainments as 
poets, but the lowe^ attainments as Christians, in our own day ; and whose 
direct object has been to furnish words to what has been vended along with 
them under the name of Sacred Music ; to cheat the sacred hours of the Sun- 
day, and of those who hail the return of the Sunday, by a show of Sunday- 
aliment and occupation. Such attempts have had their day, but have never 
been able to support themselves. In the midst of ail their external glitter 
and polished rhapsody, they have been found vapid and unsatisfactory ; an 
airy, flatulent food, that the soul could never feed or fatten upon. And, on 
analyzing several of these attempts, with a friend of the nicest judgment, 
and who was, at first, strangely captivated by their pretensions, we found, 
that by a change in a very few of the terms, chiefly, indeed, by a mere sub- 
stitution of human names for divine, they were reduced, with great advan- 
tage to themselves, to their proper and natural level of love-ditties and bal- 
lads, from which alone they seemed to have been raised, by an irreverent 
adoption of mere misnomers, for tlie base purpose of finding them a market 
in what is called the religious world. 

On every account, however, I am much afraid that we must yield the palm 
of devotional poetry to some of the nations on the Continent. The best 
French writers upon this subject are Racine the younger, son of the oele- 
brated dramatist of the same name, John Baptiste Rousseau, and Pompignan; 
all contemporaries, and the last of whom had the honour of being ridiculed 
by Voltaire, Helvetius, and their associates, for having had the boldness to 
deliver before the French Academy, in 1760, a discourse in favour of Chris- 
tianity. And when to these I add the name of my late venerable friend the 
Abb6 Delille, I fear it will be difficult to muster an equal group, |X)ssessing 
like power, in our own country. Spain, however, in this respect, at least 
rivals, if it does not surpass the master-poets of France ; as I believe every one 
must allow, who is acauainted witli the sacred poetry of Melendez, Miguel 
Sanchez, and the Conde de Noroiia. Germany has also a few poets of the 
same kind of great merit, but it is to Italy we must turn for the best speci- 
mens of devotional lyrics in modern times;— Italy, where, almost from the 
revival of literature, the devotional muse, though surrounded by corruption, 
baa been courted and warmly caressed by many of her best scholars, her best 
poets, and her best men. Her sacrea verse was at first, indeed, too much 
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tnterwoTen with the mystic sublimity of Platonism, which pervades more 
especially the spirited and lofty verses of Lorenzo de' Medici. It next 
allied itself equally with classical mythology, generalizing the *' Jehovah, Jove, 
or Lord/' as Mr. Pope has it, of Christians and Heathens ; under which sys- 
tem every Pagan deity had his name continued, and was regarded as nothing 
more than a separate attribute of the true God. Sannazaro and Pontano, 
like the Portuguese epic poet Camoens, are full of this absurd amalgamation ; 
but from the time of Yida to the present day the devotional effusions of the 
Tuscan muse have been purged from foreign dross, and in subject as well as 
in style, while highly impassioned, are equally pure, pious, and erudite. 
Were I to be called upon to point out the two best sacred poets of modem 
times, I should instantly name Ftlicaja and Klopstock; botn men of exem- 
plary goodness, whose lives were dedicated to religion, and who, while they 
wrote from the heart, adorned their compositions with every classical ex- 
cellence. Bion has nothing sweeter or more touching than Klopstock ; 
Pindar nothing more ardent or sublime than Filicaja. 

Yet, to determine the question fairly, whether religious subjects can afford 
a proper ground for poetiy, or the language of the passions, it is necessary to • 
look back to nations of a very remote antiquity, and who cultivated such 
attempts as a national pursuit. Surely, if the erroneous and extravagant 
mythologies and superstitions of ancient Greece possessed interest enou|^ to 
concentrate equally the fond attention of the poets and the people, and to be 
laid hold of as the standard theme of odes, dramas, and epopees ; if the sacred 
fictions of Isis and Osiris, of Ormuzd and Ahriman, of Brahma and Pracriti, 
were deemed the noblest subject for song in Egypt, Persia, and Hindostan ; and 
•oner, too, composed by the most learned hierophants and the most celebrated 
bards of their day, in colleges expressly founded for the occasion ; what 
ought we not to look for in countries of coeval antiquity, pretematurally illu- 
minated with the principles of genuine religion, and where colleges also were 
founded of the same mixed kind for the same lofty purpose? What ought' 
we not to expect from the rapt patriarchs of Idumaea, or the inspired prophets 
of Salem ; from the magnificent schools of Dedan and Theman, or those of , 
Naioth and Mount Zion t From the two latter, more especially, since one of 
Iheir chief, and certainly one of their most pleasing, duties was to compose 
a regular series of sacred odes and other canticles to the praise of the great 
Creator, and to sing them daily to the skilful sound of psaltery, tabret, and 
harp, in sweet, alternate concert ; and accompanied with the symphoniout 
movements of solemn attitudes and sacred dance. We have not time for ex- 
amples, pleasant as the task would be to introduce them; but the question 
seems to be unanswerably settled, by the general and well-known history of 
these countries, and the exquisite sp>ecimens of their sacred lyrics which nave 
descended to our own day ; and which prove unequivocally that the language 
of the passions, of hope and fear, of joy and sorrow, of compunction and . 
triumph, are directly fitted to become the language of devotion ; and that the 
purest and sublimest religion is capable of giving rise to the purest and sub- 
timest poetry. The Bible, indeed, which is the first book we should prize and 
the last we should part with, is as much superior to all other books, whether 
of ancient or modem times, in its figurative and attractive dress, as it is in 
its weighty and oracular doctrines ; in the hopes it enkindles and the fears it 
arrays. In its exterior as in its interior, in its little as in its great, it displaya 
alike its divine original. 
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LECTURE XV. 

OR TA8TC, eXNIUSy AND IMAGINATIOir. 

BiFOBi we dose our analysis of the faculties of the mind, there are jeC 
three powers, that have a larger claim upon our attention than we hate 
hitherto heen able to give them. These are, the faculties of tastk, enmra, and 
DiAeiirATioN ; the alliance between which is so close, that many philoeopdieri 
have conceived they are produced at the same moment, and cannot exist 
separately. This, however, is an erroneous opinion, proceeding from a waat 
of dear ideas as to their respective characters— <:haracters which do not ap- 
pear to have been at any time very accurately defined ; and the peenliar 
umiu and distinctions of which I shall take leave, therefore, before we dose 
this course of instruction, to fix by a new boundary. 

iMAoniATioir, then, is that faculty of the mind which calls forth and com- 
bines ideas with great rapidity and vivacity, whether congruous or ia- 
eongrooos. 

• Gamus is that faculty which calls forth and combines ideas with grni 
rapidity and vivacity, and with an intuitive perception of their congniity 
or inoongruitv. 

Tabtb is that faculty which selects and relishes such combinatioiis of 
ideas as produce genuine beauty, and rejects the contrary. 

These definitions are simple, but, I trust, correct ; and if so, ^maoihatioii Is 
the basis of the whole ; taste may exist without obmius, and aaimra without 
TASTE, as I shall presently endeavour to show ; but neither can exist without 
iMAeiMATioir. Yet imagination is neither taste nor genius, since, though ah> 
solutely necessary to the subsistence of these powers, the great mart that 
famishes them with their dail v food, it may also exist without them. 

Let us commence, then, witn the faculty of imaoihation. Whence comes 
It that the mind, at first a tabula rasa, a sheet of white paper, without charac- 
ters of an^ kind, becomes furnished with that vast store of ideas, the mate- 
rials of wisdom and knowiedge, which the busy and boundless fancy of man 
has painted on it with an almost endless variety f The whole, as I had occa- 
sion to prove in a preceding lecture,* is derived from experience, — the expe- 
rience of sensation and reflection; from what have been called objective 
and subjective ideas; from the observations of the mind employed either about 
external sensible objects, or the internal operations of itself, perceived and 
reflected upon by its own faculties. 

Now, it IS the ofllce of the reason to hunt out for and accumulate ideas 
from both the above sources, as it is that of the perception to distinguish them 
when present, and of the memory to recall them on future occasions. And 
hence, he who has laid in the largest stock of ideas is possessed, not indeed 
of the most extensive knowledge, but of the most extensive materials of 
knowledge. For, in order to produce knowledge, we must not only have a 
numerous stock of ideas, but these ideas must be examined, compared, ar- 
ranged, combined, according to their connexion and agreement, or discon- 
nexion and repugnancy. To do this is the ofllce of the juogmsbt; and hence, 
he who has a power of making such assortment and comparison with clear- 
ness and precision is said to have a deep insight into things; which is no- 
thingmore than affirming that the faculty of his judgment is correct and acute. 
I have stated genius to be that faculty by which the mind rapidly or intuitively 
perceives the congruity or incongruity of ideas ; so that genius is intuitive 
judgment; it is judgment that looks forward at once from the beginning to 
the end of a chain of ideas, and stands in little or no need of the interme- 
diate links on which proper or common judgment depends for its guidance. 

* S«rlet la. Lectnre lit 
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We oHen, boweTer, meet with persons who have a ttrong and active pro- 
pensity to combine ideas, without any attention to their natural a^nreement or 
connexion. And it is in individuals of this description that the imaginatioa 
constitutes the ruling power, andjords it over the judgrnent. Such combi* 
nations are soon made, for they cost no trouble, like those the judgment en* 
gages in : and as the persons who are constitutionally prone to make them 
possess, perhaps without an exception, a sanguineous or irritable tempera- 
ment, the nature of which I explained in a late lecture of the present series,* 
tbey are also made with peculiar liveliness and rapidity ; and I have hence 
defined the imagination to be that faculty of the mind which calls forth and com- 
bines ideas with great rapidity and vivacity, whether congruous or incongruous* 

Tliis, however, is pure or simple imagination, and to observe it in its full 
force we must select and attend to those states of the mind in which it is 
altogether set at liberty from the control of the judgment ; we must follow 
it up into the airy visions of sleep, the wild phantasms of delirium, the ex- 
travagant fictions of madness, or the dark reveries of melancholy. In all 
these states it has full play, and revels with unbounded career. And it shows 
us distinctly the error of those psychologists who have regarded imagination, 
genius, and fine taste as one and the same attribute. For here we behold the 
restless power of imagination enthroned without a rival in the centre of the 
intellectual empire, and yet unaccompanied, except perhaps in a few anoma- 
lous cases, with taste or genius of any kind. A lon^ habit of association, in 
the case of dreaming and delirium, or some predominant feeling in the case 
of madness or melancholy, may occasionally give a certain degree of con- 
sistency or natural colouring to the ideas as they are successively imbodied ; 
mnd I have hence described the ideas of imagination as characterized by rapid 
mnd vivacious combinations, whether congruous or incongruous ; but for the 
most part the consistency is only occasional and momentary ; or, if perma- 
nent, limited to a sinde subject. 

Tried by this test, I am afraid Dr. Akenside, among others, will be found 
to have fallen into some slight confusion in his idea of imagination or fancy 
(for he uses the terms synonymously), as collected from his well-known and 
Teiy admirable poem — a poem in a few places, perhaps, obscure to general 
readers from their unacquaintance with the Platonic philosopheni, but com- 
bining as much fixey and feeling, and classical elegrance, and rich imageiy, and 
sweetness of versification, as any didactic poem of the same extent m the 
English tongue. This poem he entitles '' The Pleasures of Imagination ;** 
and the direct scope of it is to prove, firstly, that the highest pleasures of the 
mind are those furnished by tfie imagination ; and, secondly, that they are 
derived from the three sources of the Fair, the Wonderful, and the SuMime, 
as they are discoverable in the kingdoms of art and nature, and are chiefly 
ooUeeted and represented to us by poets and painters i— 

Know, then, whate*er of nauire'a pregnant itorea, 
Wbate'er of nilmlc Art's reflected forma, 
Wltb love and admiration thui Inflame 
The powera of Far cr, her delighted aona 
To three Uiustrloue orders have referred ;~ 
Three sl8ter-graoe»— whom the painter's hand, 
The poet's tongue confesaes : the Sublime, 
The Wonderful, the Fair.— I see them dawn ! 
I see the radiant visions where they rise, 
Blore lovely than when Lucifer displays 
His beaming forehead through the gatea of hioto, 
To lead the train of Phobus and toe Spring. 

Who does not see that, through the whole of this the poet is speaking, not 
of fancy or imagination in its proper and simple capacity, but of fancy or 
imagination under the guidance of taste and genius ; and that, consequently, 
he confounds these three faculties, different as they are from each othery 
mider one common name. In like manner Mr. Allison commences the second 
edition of his *« Essays on the Nature and Principles of TastCt" with the fol> 

* 8«lei m. Laotiire it. 
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pusage : — *^ The emotioos of rablimity and beaaty are miifonaly 
ascribed, both m popular and pkiloiophtcal language, to the imagination. Tht 
fine arts are considered as the arts which are addressed to the imafination, 
and the pleasures they afford are described, by way of distinction, as the 
pleasures of the imagination.** Now, this may be popular lang^uage, but it is 
oy no means philosophical. The poet as a poet may talk of the pleasures 
of imagination, because he limits nis ideas to pleasurable objects, and sub- 
mits them to the selective hand of genius and taste ; but will the madman, 
or even at all times the lover, talk also of its pleasures 1 Shakspeare tells 
us, no ; and in proof hereof gives us in his Midsummer Night^a Dream an 
exquisite picture of the different subjects on which their respective imagina- 
tions are exercised : 

Lovav Mid roftdmen have such •eeUiing bntim, 

Buch thapinf phantasies that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever coniprebeodi. 

The lunalict the lover, and the poet 

▲ai or Imaoination all compact. 

One sees more devils than vast hell can bold ; 

That is the madman. The lover, all is firantlc, 

Bees Helen's beauty in a brow of EfypL 

The poet*ft aye, in a fine phretisy rollinf , 

Doth glance from heaven to eartb, from earth to baawo 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The fbrms of things unknown, the poet*s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy DOtbinf 

A local babitatioa ana a naoie. 

This, indeed, is the language of philosophy though put into verse. Hie 
madman, the lover, and the poet are described as being joint subjects to the 
dominion of imagination ; wniie the general current of their ideas, from its 
vehemence, abruptness, and audacity, is denominated a phrensy. But the 
phrensy of the poet is distinctly stated to be of a superior kind to that of the 
rest, and is distinguished by the epithet ^it«, delicate, refined, polished ; and, 
consequently, imports skill or regulation ; taste, genius, or tx>th together. 
It necessarily implies a something besides the simple imagination, that unites 
with and controls it; and hence accurately accords with the view of the sub- 
ject now taken. 

Let us proceed to the faculty of genius. This I have defined to be that 
power of the mind which calls forth and combines ideas with great rapidity 
and vivacity, and with an intuitive perception of their congruity or incongruity. 

Genius is, therefore, in few words, imagination with intuitive judgment. 
It distinguishes the man of fine phrensy, as Shakspeare expresses it, from 
the man of mere phrensy. It is a sort of instantaneous insight, that gives us 
knowledge without going to school for it. Sometimes it is directed to one 
subject, sometimes to another ; but under whatever form it exhibits itself 
it enables the individual who possesses it to make a wonderful and almost 
miraculous progress in the line of his pursuit. Sometimes it attaches itself 
to the sweet harmony of sounds, and we then behold an infant of eight or 
ten years of age evincing the science and execution of an adult and finished 
musician. Sometimes it rejects the science of sounds, and prefers that of 
numbers ; and we behold a boy of twelve years old solving, almost instanta- 
neously, arithmetical questions which would cost an expert practitioner in 
the common way a labour of many hours. Sometimes we find it enamoured 
of the beauty of colours or the charms of eloquence ; and we are struck with 
the precocity of perfection which it evinces in either case. 

In other instances we sec it descending to the arts and labours of common 
life, and diffusing intuitive knowledge among the multitude. Go to the busy 
'Change ; and you will find some individuals allowed by general consent to 
have a peculiar genius, or talent, as it is often called, for commerce ; in other 
words, who are capable of calling forth and combining commercial ideas with 
great speed and vivacity, and with that intuitive perception of their agreement 
or disagreement which leads them to the most judicious results — results 
which the surrounding crowd would only be able to attain by a long catena* 
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tkm or proceBB of inquiry. Go into the country, and you will find the same 
diflfereacte among^ our husbandmen and agriculturists ; while some amonff them 
bare no more imagination than the clods they cleave with their ploughsharef, 
others seem to penetrate intuitively the nice order of vegetation, and never 
suffer a season to roll over them without wringing from it some important 
secret ; as Aristaeus in the Georgics from the pinioned form of old Pro- 
teus. Go to our manufacturing and mechanical towns — to Manchester, Bir« 
mingham, and Sheffield, and you will, in like manner, meet with artisans and 
handicrafts who discover the same acuteness of intelligence, the same rapid 
combination of consenting ideas, the same superiority of genius or talent in 
their respective callings beyond that which is possessed by their fellows, as 
in the cases to which I have alluded already. 

Genius, then, wherever it is found, and to whatever purpose directed, is 
mental power ; it acts by an invisible impulse, and appears to act miraculously. 
And hence, indeed, its name — a name common to all the world—- derived from 
the Hebrew, copied thence into the Sanscrit, Arabic, and Chinese ; from the 
eastern tongues into the Latin, and from the Latin into our own, and almost 
every other language of modern Europe, and importing, in every instance, 
in its radical signification, a tutelary, a guiding, or inspiring (livinity. 

It is genius, then, that must control the imagination, if the pictures it paints 
be of any value, if the ideas it combines be combined skilfully or accordantly, 
if the feelin&^s it excites be pleasurable, or the result it produces be beneficial. 

To give Kill efficacy, however, to the daring flights of the imagination, 
there is another power of the mind which must associate with the attribute 
of genius, and that is taste ; which I have already defined to be that mentid 
faculty which selects and relishes such combinations of ideas as produce 
^nuine beauty, and rejects the contrary. 

Imagination, therefore, is as necessary to the existence of taste as of ge- 
nius ; since each equally depends upon this active and vivacious power for 
the materials with which it is to work. For the most part, taste and genius 
are united in the same mind, but not necessarily or always so; and iience 
they are by no means the same thing. 

We see evident proofs of this in many of the subjects selected by the 
lowest class of the Dutch painters, and by several of the most eniinent cari- 
cature draughtsmen of the present day. The broad laughter or other dis- 
tortion of the features, which they so frequently present to us, often discovers 
a powerful genius in this particular line, and, as displaying the effect of mus- 
cular action, may afford to the young painter a useful study ; but the ideas 
are too ludicrous and violent for real beauty, and have, hence, no pretensions 
to pure taste. 

Among the whims and follies which have successively risen into notice in 
our own country, there appears at one time, among the lower ranks of life, 
to have been an odd and singular fashion for grinning. The third volume 
of the Spectator contains a paper that gives a very humorous account of 
this elegant rage ; and informs us that grinning clubs were established in 
diflerent parts of the country, grinning matches proposed, and grinning 
prizes adjudged to the winner. Among the competitors in this new Olympic 
game, there were some who seem to have been endowed with a peculiar ge- 
nius for the art ; and in one instance the prize fell upon a cobbler, who dis- 
covered so much accomplishment, and excited so much applause, that a hard- 
hearted young woman, whom he had in vain wooed fot five years beforOy 
immediately gave him her hand, and was married to him the week following. 
Now, here, as in the Dutch paintings I have just noticed, whatever may have 
been the genius displayed, every one, I apprehend, will admit that it was 
genius without taste. 

Let us, however, ascend to nobler regions. We occasionally meet with 
particular instances of deficient taste in persons of the most elevated geniuSf 
and whose general taste is acknowledged by every one to be sufficiently cor- 
rect. As one instance, I may perhaps mention that Reubens, in his very ex- 
eellent picture of Daniel in the lions' den, has given a human expression to 
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the fkoet of Uie rarage beasts. His intention is clear i it is flial of ivpiv 
aenting them as endowed with haman feehng on the occasion. The con* 
eeption onquestionably implies ppentus, but its taste will not be so readily 
allowed. We meet with a similar error in the battle of Conatantine, by 
Giulio Romano, where the face of one of the horses is, for the sanie reason, 
animated with a human character, expressive of doubtful thought and suspi- 
cion ; while the ears and hair of the forehead, for the sake of greater fierce- 
ness, are drawn from the features of the bull. Now, in centaurs, chimeras, 
Mid other ideal animals, this intermixture of attributes is readily allowable, 
for here the imagination may sport without restraint ; but it is a law of ge- 
nuine taste, that natural objects should have their natural characters, their 
proper features and expression ; or, in other words, that the principle of 
association adhered to by nature should be adhered to by those wno copy her. 
Our best and most celebrated poets furnish us occasionally with smiilar 
instances of genius unaccompanied by taste. Homer himself is not alto- 
gether free from this imputation. Let me first set before you one of his moat 
exquisite pictures, in which taste and genius equally combine. The passage 
I refer to is his delineation, in the eighth book of the Iliad, of a nigfat-aoene 
before Troy. Mr. Pope's is an excellent version, but I take Mr. Cowpei^ 
as equally excellent and more true to the original : — 

Ai when, ■itNmd tbe dear iMliihc moon, the iCBra 
BhiM In (ViU vplendoor, and tb« wiiida are hosh'd, 
The irovea, the mountain-topt, the headland bei^ili 
Stand ail apparent, not a vapour etreake 
The boundleM blue, but ether open'd wide 
All gtittertf and the shepherd's heart ia cheer'd : 
80 numeroua eeein'd thoee firet, between the etream 
Of Xanthue blaaiiiCt and iba ieei af Gnaoti 
In proepect all of Troy. 

Could it be supposed, that he who could imagine so finely, and describe so 
delicately, would in the same poem compare the contest of the Greeks and 
Trojans for the body of Patroclus, which it seems was tugged for in every 
direction, to a gang of curriers stretching out a hide I Or that, in his 
Odyssey, he would liken Ulysses, restless and tossing on his bed, to a hungry 
man turning a piece of tripe on the coals for his supper ? 

Now, in both these cases the similes are true to nature, and strikingly 
illustrative ; they are full of genius, but they are destitute of taste ; they want 
picturesque beauty. To nature, indeed, thev must be true ; for the merit of 
Homer as a painter from nature is that in which he stands most distinguished 
from all other poets. In variety, accuracy, and force his similes greatly sur- 
pass those of any of his successors and imitators ; and they form a gallery 
of delineations which the student of poetry and the cultivator of genius can- 
not survey with too much attention : — 

Be Homer's works your study and delight. 

Read them by day, and meditate by night ; 

Thence form your judgment, thence your maiime bring, 

And trace the muse« upwards to their spring.* 

In looking very lately over the satires of Dr. Young, which, upon the whole, 
are written with g^reat force and truth of character, I could scarcely avoid 
smiling at a simile which, like the preceding, is exact enough in itself, but 
highly ludicrous from its utter deficiency of taste. In describing the man 
whose whole pursuits are made up of nothing but trifling and empty joys, he 
compares him to a cat in an air-pump. Now, this might have been weU 
enough in Hudibras, or any other burlesque poem; but is altogether incon- 
sistent with a vein of serious composition. In the following comparison, on 
the contrary, he is highly ingenious and successful ; and we admire the 
adroitness with which he brings into various points of resemblance ideas that 

•ArtofCrittclHn. 
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at first sight appear to be perfectly discrepant ; for quicksilver aiid pleasure 
do not seem to have any natural connexion : — 

Pleasure* are few, and fewer we er^oy : 
Pleasure, like quicksilver, ia bright aiid coy ; 
We strive to grasp it with our utmost skill, ' 
, Btili it elude* us, and it glitters stilL 

If seiz'd at last, compute your mighty gain?, 
What Is it tmt rank poison in your veins 1 

There is no subject that has been more frequently made choice of by dra- 
matic writers than the story of (Edipus Tyrannus. We owe it, in the /irst 
instance to Sophocles ; and the best copies of it in modem times are those 
by Comeille and Voltaire. It is unquestionably full of suspense, ai^itatioii, 
and terror ; and particularly of that incident in a plot which by the Greeks 
was termed anagnorisis, or the discovery of a person to be different from 
what he was taken to be. Yet, as a whole, there has always appeared to me 
to be far more genius in the cotnluct of the fable than there is of real taste or 
beauty. The story ia, in few words, as follows : — An innocent person, and, 
in the main, of a virtuous character, through no crime of himself or of 
others, but by mere fatality and blind chance, is involved in the severest train 
of all^ human miseries. In a casual rencounter he kills his father, without 
knowing him; he afterward, witii equal ignorance, marries his own mother; 
and at length, discovering that he had committed both parricide and incest, 
he becomes frantic, and dies in the utmost misery. Such a subject excites 
horror rather than pity. As conducted by Sophocles, it is, indeed, extremely 
affecting, but it conveys no instruction ; it awakens in the mind no tender 
sympathy ; it leaves no impression favourable to virtue or humanity.* It is 
without the moral for which tragedy was invented. 

Genius, then, may exist without taste ; in like manner, taste may exist 
without genius. Of this we meef with a thousand instances ever^ day of our 
lives. How countless are the numbers that are perpetually i)oring over tlie 
elegant and picturesque poems of Lord Byron and Mr. (now Sir) Walter 
Scott ; or that are perpetually hurrying to Mr. West's impressive picture of 
the '* Healing the Sick in the Temple ;" or that of ** Christ Rejected ;" enter- 
ing with the nicest feelings into the various groupings, characters, and scenerv 
which are so exquisitely presented to them ; and who, nevertheless, though 
endowed with a taste that enables them to relish such excellences, have no 
senius whatever that could either invent or copy them. In like manner, I 
have occasionally met with men, who for strength of feeling and elegance of 
taste are almost unrivalled, and whom the world has long regarded, and justly 
so, as among the finest critics of the present day on subjects of polite litera* 
ture ; yet, notwithstanding such possession of exquisite and acknowledged 
taste, who have never been successful in the exercise of genius^ and have 
uaiformly failed in poetry and original fiction. It is rarely that taste and 
genius do not coexist in the same mind ; but it is also rarely tliat they co» 
exist in an equal degree. Ariosto and Shakspeare excel in .genius; Tasso 
and Racine in taste. Mr. Windham had as much genius as Mr. Burke ; his 
imagination was as vivacious and rapid, his combination of congruous ideas 
as instantaneous, his wit, perhaps, even more ready and brilliant — but Mr. 
Burke was vastly his superior on the scorp of taste. 

Taste and genius cannot but be favourable to virtue. They cannot exist 
conjointly without sensibility. While it is of the very essence of vice to have 
its feelings blunted, its conscience seared, their pleasures are notoriously 
derived from elevated and virtuous sources. There may, perhaps, be a flew 
exceptions to the remark, but I am speaking of the general principle. The 
lovely, the graceful, the elegant, the novel, the wonderful, the sublime— these 
are the food on which they banquet ; the grandeur and magnificence of the 
heavens — the terrible majesty of the tempestuous ocean — the romantic wild- 
ness of forests, and precipices, and mountains that lose themselves in the 

* See Blair's Lectures, vnL ill. wet. slvi. 
Gg 
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clouds — the sweet tranquillity of a summer evening — the rural gayetyof 
▼ineyards, hop-grounds, and cornfields — the cheerful hum of busy cities— 
the stillness of village solitude — the magic face of human beauty — the tear 
of distressed innocence — the noble struggle of worth with poverty, of pa- 
triotism with usurpation, of piety with persecution ; — these, and innumerable 
images like these — tender, touching, dignified — are the subjects for which 
they fondly hunt, the themes on which they daily expatiate. To sav nothing 
of the Iiigher banqueting, ^ the food of angels,'* that religion sets before them. 
It is true, that the mind thus constituted has its pains as well as its plea- 
sures, nor are its pains few or of trifling magnitude. Wherever misery is 
to be found it seeks for it with restless assiduity, broods over it, and shares 
it ; and where it is not to be found it fancies it. How often, waking to the 
roar of the midnight tempest, while dull and gluttonous indolence snores on 
in happy forgetfulness, docs the imagination of those who arc thus divinely 
gifted mount the dizzy chariot of the whirlwind, and picture evils that hare 
no real existence ; now, figuring to herself some neat and thrifty cottage 
where virtue delights to reside, she sees it swept away in a moment by the 
torrent, and despoiled of the little harvest just gathered in ; now, following 
the lone traveller in some narrow and venturous pathway, over the edge of 
Alpine precipices, where a single slip is instant destruction, she tracks htm 
alone by fitful flashes of lightning; and at length, struck by the flash, she 
beholds him tumbling headlong from rock to rock, to the bottom of the dread 
abyss, the victim of a double death. Or, possibly, she takes her stand on 
the jutting foreland of some bold, terrific coast, and eyes the foundering vessel 
straight t^low ; she mixes with the spent and despairing crew; she dives 
into the cabin, and singles out, perhaps, from the rest, some lovely maid, 
who, in all the bloom of recovered beauty, is voyaging back to her native 
land from the healing airs of a foreign climate, in thought just bounding over 
the scenes of her youth, or panting in the warm embraces of a father's arms :-« 

She marfcii th* erected ear Uie bloodlaa cheek, 

The lifid eye ihtit never more vhall weep; 
She heart ihe horrors of the la^t lnudahriekf 

And seeathe veMtel pluiife beoeaih the deep. 

Such are the painful pictures on which the keen soul of sensibih'ty feeds 
too frequently in imagination, when the sigh of real misery is hushed, and 
its generous hand is not needed. But is there nothing to counterbalance the 
distress t To call forth the tear of joy, as well as of sorrow ? And to 
reward the nice sympathy with which the mind labours ? I pursued this pleas- 
ing train of contemplation, many years a^o. in an elogy expressly directed to 
the present subject, from which, indeed, 1 have taken the lines just quoted; 
and, as I do not know that I can answer this important question in prose 
better than in verse, I will beg leave to close the lecture, and with it t!»e general 
task I have undertaken, with an additional extract. Having pointed out to 
those who are highly gifted with taste, genius, imagination, and fine feeling, 
the pains and anxieties which such a constitution of mmd must necessarily 
give rise to, the poem proceeds as follows : — 

Yk mnrmnr not, nor doem the fate* rewrve, 

No drop of ftitlnr«* mid the bitfer iitrenm ; 
Virtue iii youm,— .ind tftill t-nvh tn>mhUng nerve 

OA proves an avenue to bliiv MUprtrtiH*. 

Ye rannoi wnde thmuirh filih that dulnen darea; 

Y<Mir ndblfrkittihH m.ar abi>ve the rkMl: 
Y« iiiii.#! be piiri", wliilr yH your bi«oiii beara 

Tiie clear, un«ulhed iiiipriM of your God. 

Noi diM*« the wo'Id. In evfty w^ne thai «prinfi, 

Nor PaMCy'AHfir, imriniy pf r|wiiisil f IrMim. 
re«'l ye m)J«y uh<'ii incknt^s pinilps and i-iii|rs? 

Wlieii worUi mciu ' « d » 1 oi culi»nta uieat (ticlr doom f 
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iio ! where yon vale unfoldii its pictur*d ff t«, 
And uieadu and cornAelds mix their gay attire* 

Bbeep-cnta aiid ht*rd<«, and «ipriMklM ctntHp-. white^ 
Stivain, busy mill, deep wuud, and lulltKl apira. 

Can ermln'd guilt, when every acheme auceeeda, 
Feel hair Jiejiiy that »ti'e your generous breaaC, 

Aa, pleaa'd, ye iMUider o*er ilMspe timple nieada, 
Compute their charma, and share their balmy reat I 

And mark, untmich'd by citv bmilr, the reign 
or rural comfort, chuerfulness, and eaM ; 

or health, eniblonnrd rroni every sweet-brier iaiM| 
And raiib and morals wholesome aa the breesMi 

Ck>— climb yon ca»tled clifT that meeta the sky, 
And leDn or times iradiiion cannot reach; 

And o'er the ruins, tis ye throw your eye, 
or rocks aud lowers, with many a buary bretchy 

Say— Klnes the wreck or nature and or art, 
The wild cascade, and echo nndefin'd, 

The gramltfnr, and UieMilitude impart 
No pleasing train or image to Uie mind 1 

Or would ye change, rnr all that wealth can staka^ 
A nihil inn's phinie, or hiwieiv Pleai<nre*i« prime. 

The fffvlings, then, that ihrongh the hnsmii wake. 
And ruUHe the soul to ecsiavies sublime t 

Yet Ihene — and counil«>88 sympathies like these, 
or |Hjrest zest, areyotirs, and ynnrs alone: 

Guilt knows ihem not, nor dull unwieldy Ease, 
For SSeiHibiliiy and Taste are one. 

And well, thus giAed, may ye bear the thrill 

or social sorrows and ideal wrong; 
Tir ISolian hnip iliai heaven's pure breeiea fill| 

Muat breathe, at times, a melaoduily song. 






THE END. 
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Bell's Life of Mary Qneen of Scota.—23. Russell's Andent and Modem Egypt— 2i. 
Fletcher's Hiatory of Poland.— 25. Smith's Feativala, Oamta, and AmuaemenU.-^26. 
Brewster'* Life of Sir laaac Newton.— 21. Russell's mstorv of PaUatinA, or tie Holy 
Jgond. — 2B. Memes' Memohra of the Empreaa Joaephine. — ^29. The Court and Camp 
of Bonaparte. — 90. Livea of Early Navigatora. — 31. A DeacHptian ofPttcairn'a lalana, 
&c. — 32. Turner's Sacred Hiatory of the World. — ^33, 34. Mrs. Jameson's Memmra 
of Celebrated Female Sovereigna.--35i 36. Landers* Africa,— QH. AbercrcMBibie on the 
Intellectual Powera, <fc.— 38, 39, 40. St. John's Livea of CeUbraled TVawtterv.-^!, 42. 
Lord Dover's Life if Frederic II. King of Pruaaia.—43, 44. Shatchea from Venetian 
Hiatory.— 45, 46. Thatcher's Indian Biography.— 41, 48. 49. Hiatory of India.— 50. 
Bnwtia'a Lettera on Natural Magic.— 5\, 52. Tnylofu Hiatory of Irelaid —53. Die- 
coveriea on the Northern Coaata of America.— 54. Humboldt's Traoela. — 55, 56. Euler's 
Lettera on Natural Pkiloaophy. — 57. Mudie's Guide to the Obaeroation of Nature. — 58. 
Abercromkne on the PhUoaoj^y of the Moral Feelinga. — 59. Dick on tlie Impr ove m ent 
of Society.— €0, James's Hiatory of Charlemagne. — 61. Russell's Hiatory of Nubia 
and Abuaainia,—e2, 63. Russell^s Life of Oliver CramocO.— 64, 65. Cnnningham'a 
Liooa of Eminent Paintera, 4«., ToLs. 4 6t &. 

CLASSICAL SERIES.— Nos. 1, 2, conUining Xenophon. (Anabasis snd Cyro- 
p«dia.) — 3v4. Leland's Demosthenes. — 5. Rose's Sallust— 6, 7. Cesar's Comment- 
aries.--8, 9, 10. Cicero's Orations, Offices, &c 

DRAMATIC SERIES.— 1, 2, 3, containing Massinger's Plays.— 4, 5. Ford's 
Plays. 
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THE BOY'S AND GIRL'S LIBRARY.— Embracing the Fol- 

lowing Works in ISmo. With Engravings. 

No. 1, being Lives of the Apostles, &c. — 2,3. Swira Family Robinson. — 4. Sunday 
Evenings, Ist vol. — 6. Son oi a Genius. — 6. Uncle Phihp on Natural History. — 7, 8. 
Indian Traits. — 9, 10, 11. Tales from American History. — 12. The Young Crusoe. — 
13. Sundry Evenings, 2d vol. — 14. Perils of the Sea — 15. Female Biography. — 16. 
Caroline Westerley. — 17. Clergyman's Orphan. — 18. Ornaments Discoveied. — 19. 
Sunday Evenings, 3d vol. — 20. Uncle Philip on Christianity. — ^21. Uncle Philip on 
the Trees of America. 
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LIBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS.— Embracing the FoUowing 

Popular Works. 12mo. 

Nos. 1, 2. Cyril Thornton.— 3, 4. The Dutchman's Fireside. — 5, 6. The Young 
Duke.— 7. 8. Cfaleb Williams.— 9, 10. The Club-Book.— 11, 12. De Vere.- 13, 14. 
The Smuggler.— 15, 16. EugeneAram.— 17, 18. Evelina.— 19,20. The Spy.— 21, 22. 
Westward Ho !— 23, 24. Tales of Glauber-Spa.- 25, 26. Henry Masteiton.— 27, 28. 
Mary of Burgundy.— 29, 30. Richelieu.— 31, 32. Damley. 
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THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.— Embracing the FoUowing 

Works. — With Plates. 

No. 1. Life of Wiclif.— 2. Consistency of Revelation.— 3, 4. Life of Luther. — 5, 6. 
Life of Cranmer. 

QCT' ^^y <^^ of the above Works may he obtained separately. 



